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Chronicle of Eyents 

July 1930 

Chief ErentB Picketing: continued to be the main Congress activity 
followed by arrests and convictions—‘‘Oarhwal Day^^ Procession in 
Bombay—Students^ strike and Nari Satyagraha Committee's activities 
in Calcutta— The Sapru—Jayakar Peace Move. 

Itt. Boycott Week Inauguration in Bombay :—Pouring rain did not damp the 
enthusiasm which niarked the inaii^^uration of the Congress ‘boycott week’ 
early morning when a large nuniber of volunteers marched from the 
Congress House singing national songs and crying slogans, ‘Starve the hand 
that beats us by boycotting British goods’ etc., and paraded the whole day 
in streets making house to house visits and obtaining pledges of boycott 
of British and foreign goods. School boys and college students in large 
numbers as also ladies participated in the demonstrations. 

Arrests and Convictions -.—Pandit Motilal Nehru and Dr. Byed Mahmud tried 
by the District Magistrate, Allahabad, for being members of an unlawful associa¬ 
tion, namely, the Working Committee and for abetting an oflence, namely, viola¬ 
tion of three ordinances by passing resolution No. 2 of the Working Committee, 
between the 4th and 7th June last The accused refused to answer questions. 
The Magistrate sentenced them to 0 months’ B. I. on each charge, the sentences 
to run concurrently. 

Students asked to suspend studies A resolution urging the students in Bengal 
to suspend studies forthwith with a view to devote their time to national service 
according to the Congress programme till the political situation improved, 
was adopted unanimously at the All-Bengal Btudents’ Association in Calcutta 
presided over by Srimati Basanti Devi, wife of the late Mr. C. R. Das. 

2nd. Lord Jrwin promulgated a new ordinance, No. 7 of 1930, the Unauthorised 
News-Bheet and News-Paper Ordinance, in view of the Bombay Congress Commi¬ 
ttee’s cyclostyle bulletin propaganda. 

Banks ordered to irithhold payment to banned organisations :—Order under 
Section 144 Cr. P. C. was served by the District Magistrate, Lahore, on all banks 
forbidding payment of money to six Punjab Associations, namely, the War Council, 
Nawajiwan Babhas and their subsidiary bodies which were declared unlawful 
organisations. The order to remain in force for two months. 

Picketing at Lucknow :—The enforcement of the Picketing Ordinance in the 
United Provinces stimulated brisk picketing at Lucknow. From this morning 
liquor and toddy shops were picketed practically all over the town and picketing 
included boys as well. The intensity of picketing attracted huge crowds 
and a game of hide and seek was witnessed at certain shops when a buyer 
attempted to conceal a bottle which was disclosed by some one in the crowd. 
The picketing operations were extended to Messrs, Whiteaway Laidlaw’s shop in 
the Civil Lines. Altogether 30 arrests were made on this day. The pickets were 
replaced as soon as they were arrested. 

Mass picketing at Surat 500 Satyagrahi volunteers under the leadership of 
Mrs. Gandhi and Miss. Abida Tyebji, grand-daughter of Mr. Abbas Tyabji picketed 
the shops at Mota Mandir. All the shops there were closed. 

3rd. Police Firing at Khersai: —Police opened fire at Khersai, under Eamnagar 
Police Station, near Balasore District border. On the 2nd., the Sub-Depu^ 
Magistrate with forty-four constables, fifteen among whom were armed, 
came to Khersai to carry out the attachment of property. Half a mile from the 
thaiia conchshells began to blow and villagers followed the partyj the mob grow¬ 
ing larger every moment. When the police party reached Khersai the number of 

I 
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the mob swelled and was believed to be about two thousand. They were all the 
time shouting and threatening the police and some of them throwing clods of 
earth, bricks and pieces of namboo at the police parly. As the mob began to 
grow more excited and continued to attack the police and came within a range 
of twenty-yards, four rounds of buckshots were fired which had the effect of 
driving away the crowds to some distance and the police then went on towards 
the tnana. 

Boycott week in Bombay ;—The Congress activities connected with the boycott 
week continued unchanged. Six hundred volunteerH left the Congress House in 
the morning and branched oft into batches in different directions making house 
to house visits and collecting pledges to boycott foreign and British goods. At 
the same time, in response to thi; appeal made by the subjects committee of the 
Bombay Students’ Conference, a number of students who favoured complete 
boycott of colleges started the picketing of colleges in the city with the result 
that most of the colleges had to close down except the KIphinstoiic and Syden¬ 
ham Colleges which worked whth depleted attendance. The school boys also 
mostly abstained from the schools and Hubseqiienlly formed themselves into pro¬ 
cessions and paraded the stnnHs. One procession wliich proceeded towards the 
Fort was stopped by the police opposite Messrs. Whiteaw ay Laidlaw and C’o. 
and asked to disj^erse which they refused to do. The processionists were then 
charged with light canes and processions were formed rep(;atedly only to be 
dispersed by the police again, to the accomnaniment of the jeers of the crowds 
W’hich collected daily on the scene. Towards the afternoon the crowd opposite 
the Whiteaway’s swelled to a couple of thousand and either cheered the arrested 
or demonstrated against the police or customers entering the Whiteaway’s. The* 
police who wTre on the scene charged the demonstrators several times with lathis 
resulting in injuries to 14, three of them being injured seriously. 

Arrests ami Convictions :—Mrs. Perin (’aptain, Presidemt of the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee arrested.—Lala Dunichand, the well-known 
(kmgress leader of the Punjab arrested shortly before midnight at Lahoio. 
The arrest was made undtT the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Condaet of Bombay Police :—In the House of Commons, at question time, Mr. 
Bonn stated that the persons in India convicted in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement since March 1 and still serving sentences numbered 3,'102 
on May 31.—Mr. Freeman asked whether Mr. Benn’s attention had been called 
to the injury done by the police to unarmed and non-violent citizens, particularly, 
women and children,* in Bombay recently and what action he was taKing to pre¬ 
vent a recurrence.—Mr. Benn replied that in view" of the implications contained 
in the cpiestion he had asked for a report from India as a result of which he 
was satisfied that the minimum of force necessary was used by the Bombay 
Police in the execution of their very difficult duties. 

4 lh. Aar/ Safyayraha Committcc^s Activities in Calcutta :~Pickcting of foreign 
cloth shops in the Burrabazar section of the city which commenced by the first 
week of May under the auspices of the ‘‘Nari Hatyagraha (committee,” was 
further intensified during the last fortnight. ITeviously picketing was done 
during certain hours of the day but now all-day programme was arranged accor¬ 
ding to which picketing which commenced at 0 in the morning continued till late 
in the evening, three batches working alternately. The programme generally 
consisted in requesting the purchasers not to buy and the shopkeepers not to 
sell or deal in foreign cloths. Bometimes carters and coolies found carrying 
foreign cloths to any shop were politely reminded the part they have to play in 
furthering the cause of Swadeshi. Cross Street, Cotton Street, Noormal Lachia 
Lane and Pageyapattv generally witnessed the intensified activities. On their arri¬ 
val at these centres tne ladies generally divided themselves in batches of two or 
three and waited in front of the foreign cloth shops at these centres and explain¬ 
ed in their persuasive manner the intending purchasers the beneficial results that 
would accrue from the Swadeshi movement. The ladies w'ere also joined by 
male pickets. Whenever the policemen came there they arrested the pickets but 
the ladies were left uninterfered with. Crowds of people generally gathered 
together at these places but they were dispersed by the police and it happened 
not quite frequent^ that some of the crowd got hustled about. 

Intense enthusiasm was a marked feature of picketing in Calcutta on this day. 
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About one hundred lady volunteers from the Congress ofl5ce picketed foreign 
cloth shops in Burra Bazar, Bow Bazar and Bhowanipore throughout the day. 
Fifty-eight volunteers of the B. P. C. C. and fifteen of the Burra Bazar Congress 
Committee also picketed foreign cloth shops at Burra Bazar. Of the former 
43 were arrested, 10 of whom were detained and the rest were let off. Of the 
latter 10 were arrested. The volunteers refused to move when they were assaulted 
and bodily rcmoved.~The B. P, C. C. Office was raided by the Police and the 
officcr-in-charge was arrested. Sodepur Khadi Pratisthan was also searched. 
Large numbers of volunteers were sentenced to various terras of imprisonment 
for picketing liquor shops in Calcutta, Howrah and Hooghly. The Press Ordi¬ 
nance too claimed its toll, the Secretaries of Burra Bazar Congress and Civil 
Disobedience Committees being hauled up for publishing “Congress Bu Iletins" 
and “Satyagraha Sarabad.” 

The daily toll of the Picketing Ordinance in the mofussils in Bengal was becom¬ 
ing increasingly heavy. A very large number of volunteers in the District of 
Rangpur, Bafikura, Mymensingh, Faridpur, Pabna and Sylhet were gaoled for 
picketing foreign cloth shops or liquor or similar other shops. Assaults upon 
pickets, in some cases pretty severe, were also reported. Congress offices and 
private houses at Mymensingh, Sherpur mid Jamalpur were raided but nothing 
incrirainaling ivas reported to have been found. 

Arrests and Convictions :—Mrs. Lilavati Munshi. Vice-President, Bombay 
Congress Committee, Mr. Noor Mahomed Vallibhoy, editor, Congress Bulletin, 
against whom wurrants were [lending were arrested. Shortly after, they were 
placed before Magistrate, along with Mrs. Perin Captain, President, Congress 
Committee and two joint Seerctaries who were arrested on the previous day on 
charges under Section 180. 1. P, (’. for publishing the prohibited Congress Bulletin. 
Mrs. Captain and Mrs. Munshi were sentenced to three months’ simple imprison¬ 
ment, M^essrs. Thakorc and Mahasbabdhc, joint Secretaries, and Mr. Vallibhoj", 
Editor of the Congress Bulletin, were sentenced to five months’ rigorous impri¬ 
sonment. Noue of the accused participated in the trial. 

5lh. Repression in Maharashtra The repression in Maharashtra at this time w^as 
going strong. In Poona several volunteers were arrested tor distributing the for¬ 
bidden pamphlets containing the A.I. C. C. resolutions. In the Districts of Ahmed- 
luigar. East Khandesh and West Khaiidcsh and to some extent in Kolaba, the Inti¬ 
midation Ordinance w'as applied and propagandist after propagandist was being 
arrested and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment up to 15 months. The 
Forest Batyagraha movoinont also increased in volume in tnese parts. The land 
revenue movement w'hich was going on in the feeblest manner, was sought to be 
completely extirpated. In the District of Thana notices were issued by the 
Gove/nment threatening those landholders wffio had withheld the payment of a 
rupee out of the unjustly enhanced Land Assessment, declaring their wffiole land 
property forfeited if the arrears were not paid before the fixed day. 

Persecution in Andhra Acciunts received from the Andhra Districts of the 
steps taken liy the Police and Magistrac.y to put down the activities of persons 
belonging to the Congress organisations was not ojily a needless form of harass¬ 
ment ana persecution but w'us calculated to deepen the bitterness and hostility 
between the Government and the peoples. The Police Inspector of Rajahmundry 
declared a committee of lawyers about to take evidence as an unlawful assembly 
liable to disiiersal, on the ground that the recording of evidence of witnesses as to 
police excesses encouraged civil djsobcdienc&—Equally objectionable but 
more serious in its implications was the view which Mr. Stewart as 
District Magistrate ofticially communicated to the Municipal Councillors 
of Guntur that by not promptly voting for the cancellation of their 
resolution flying the Congress National Flag on the Municipal premises after the 
official proclamation of Congress organisations in the District » as unlawful 
associations, they became liable to prosecution under the Act of 1908 inasmuch 
as “the flying of the white, red and green flag over the Municipal office is one 
form of assistance to the operations of that association.” 

Police Firing at Kalna :—A force of ten police was attacked and surrounded 
by 300 villagers armed with sticks and lathis while proceeding from Kalna to 
Mateshawar Thana, to make arrests in a rioting case. Three of the constables 
managed to get away and bring muskets from a Thana nearby. They then fired 
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on the crowd and rescued their fellow-constablcB. Two viUaKcrs were wounded. 

Uter on a constable, while carrying the news to the Thana Officer, was ^ 

by the villagers, assaulted, and held a captive. Eventually, he was forced to 
sign a paper rcHigning his service and was then released. 

The Executive Board of the All-Parties Muslim Confcremce'met at 
Maulana .Siautat Ali presided. About ^ were present. Ihe 
Kaia (thaznafar Ali Khan’s resolution ; ‘’The report of the Simon Commmsion 
as a whole is unacceptable to us because it falls short of our demands forniii a- 
ted by the All-Parties Muslim Conference in Delhi and because it is retrograde 
and reactionary in spirit.” 


By a notification of the Punjab Government, the Oujramcala Congress Com- 
mittee was declared an iinlawftd association and after a search lasting for nine 
hours the police seized every bit of paper, document and books found there. 
Indignant protest against such bureaucratic action was voiced at a public meeting 
held in the evening. 

Babn Rajendra Prasad, Congress leader and member of the Working C’om- 
mittee of the All-India National Congress, was arrested at Chapra under the Inti¬ 
midation Ordinance. He was sentenced to six months' simple imprisonment for 
each of the two charges under the Ordinances number 5 and 6, sentences to run 
concurrently. 

6 th. The Natiojial Council of the Independoni Labour Partg at a meeting in 
Ijondon passed a resolution condemning the repressive policy of the Government 
of India, recognising the right of Indian people to Self-Government and Indepen¬ 
dence and calling on the Labour Government to release the political prisoners in 
India and negotiate settlement with the Indian representatives on the basis of full 
responsible Government. 


7th. National Flag removed from Mioiieipal Building :—The National Flag on 
the Municipal building at Guntur was removed. Enquiries as to the causes of 
the removal showed that the District Magistrate wrote a letter suggesting the 
removal of the flag and the Municipal Council at a meeting held on the 22nd of 
.Tune resolved that the flag should not be removed. The Magistral', thereupon, 
wrote back threatening each individual councillor, who had not voted for the 
removal of the flag, with proswution under the Criminal Amendment Act. On 
receipt of this letter the Chairman arranged for a meeting of the Municipal 
Council but it could not be held fof want of quorum. Thereupon the Chairman 
suggested that the Magistrate should take steps he thought proper for removal 
of the flag. Boon after a special meeting of the Municipal Council passed a 
resolution favouring removal of the flag, those who opposed the resolution having 
walked out as a protest against the manoeuvres resorted to. The Magistrate in 
his letter to the Chairman, demanding the removal of the National Flag, charac¬ 
terised the ‘tricolour flag,’ as a symbol of assistance to the association which had 
been declared unlawful by the Government. 


The office of ihe Bengal Provincial Congress Committee raided by the Police 
and fifty persons found inside the building arrested, among whom were vBj. Lalit 
Mohan Das, Vice-President of the B. P. C. C. and Bj. Biswanath Kapur of 
Bara Bazar Confess Committee. A second raid look place in the afternoon. 
The police searched the office and seized copies of the Bulletin and arrested Bj. 
Modhu Sudan Chatterjee, officer-in-charge. 

8 lh. Navajiwan Press Seixed :--The “Navajiwan” Press of Mahatma Gandhi, which 
continued publishing “Young India” and “The Navajiwan” without furnishing 
the security demanded by the Government, was forfeited by an order of the 
Government. The Press was worth about Rs. 40,000. Mahatma Gandhi had made 
a public trust of the whole properly appointing Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj, Mr. Mahadeo Desai and others as trustees. 


Bombay Congress Office raided :—The Anti-News Sheet Ordinance being en¬ 
forced in the city to-day, a patry of a dozen police armed with a search warrant 
raided the Congress House at noon, conducted a two liours’ search and confisca¬ 
ted four old duplicating machines and a number of old issues of the CongresB 
Bulletin. 


Kina^s Solicitude for hulia In opening the India House, the King said 
that he had watched with anxious heart the troublous passage of events in 
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India. There have been, said His Majesty, many changes and some dark days 
but I rejoice to think that through them all, she has steadily advanced to an 
assured place among the great peoples of the earth. The position of India 
House, said His Majesty, symbolises the unity of a greater Commonwealth of 
of which she is a part. 

Lain Mohan Das. Vice-PrcBidcnf of the Bengal Provincial CongresB Com¬ 
mittee, and Mr. Monmotna Banerjee, Captain of the volunteers, were sentenced 
in Calcutta, to undergo 6 months’ simple imprisonment, and G months’ rigorous 
imprisonment respectively, under Section 157, I. P. C. (harbouring or hiring 
persons for an unlawful purpose, namely, picketing.) 

9th. Viceroy** Outline of London Conference :—Lord Irwin addressing a iouit 
session of the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly outlined the object 
of the Round Table Conference to be held in London next October. “It is the 
belief of His Majesty’s Government,” said the Viceroy, '‘that by way of the Con¬ 
ference it should be possible to reach solutions that both countries and all 
parties and interests in them can honourably accept and any such agreement at 
which the Conference is able to arrive, will form the basis of the proposals which 
His Majesty’s Government will later submit to Parliament.” He also assured 
that the declaration of the pledge of Dominion Status as the goal stood as 
before. 

Effect of the Boycott The Statesman wrote the following in its issue of the 
9th July ; “The conditions at Home are still in a very depressed state, and it 
would appear from cable advices received this week that almost every dhootie 
manufacturer has stopped production in the absence of any orders from this 
side. Quotations for grey dhooties arc followed by phrases relative to shipment 
which can only be given one month after the termination of the boycott, and 
from this it can only be assumed that no producers are available. It is obvious 
from this state of aifairs that there should be no hesitation in applying remedial 
measures for the trade, if such can be found. Everybody admits the gravity of 
the situation, and all classes of traders arc seriously affected by the prevailing 
stagnation. It is unthinkable that the hard-headed men of Lancashire cannot 
help to find a way out of this impassee.” 

Ladies' Demonstration before Assembly Chamber at Shnla :--Whcn His Ex¬ 
cellency the Viceroy came to address the Assembly some women Congress 
volunteers held a demonstration before the gate of the Chamber where the 
Viceroy alighted. About 25 Khadder-clad women volunteers took their position 
near the gate and did not disperse, though asked by the police to do so. When 
the Vicer^ came they shouted slogans like “Long Live Revolution,” Up with 
National Flag,” “down with Union .lack,” “long live Bhagat Singh” and “Gandhi 
Ki Jai.” As soon as the Viceroy entered the Chamber these volunteers returned 
lo the town, singing national songs and crying the same slogan. 

Police Open Fire at Gudiyatam ;—Following the arrest of six Congress 
workers for picketing toddy shops at Gudiyatam a mob collected at a local 
Taluk office and a clash ensued between them and the police. The police first 
charged the mob with lathis but when they attempted to break the gate of the 
local jail and threw stones at it, the police after warning opened fire as a result 
of which one man was killed and several were injured. After this the mob 
again marched towards the toddy shops and burnt them. The Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police arrived with several police force and dispersed the mob. The 
arrested men were later on tried, and sentenced to one year’s simple imprison¬ 
ment each. 

10th. Mr. M. S. Aney and ten Satyagrahis were arrested at Pusad for breaking 
Forest Laws. Four were released without trial. Mr. Aney was convicted and 
sentenced to six months’ simple and six others sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. The town observed complete hartal. Schools were closed, 

mb. After serving the sentence of imprisonment till the rising of the Court 
imposed on him on this day, Dr. B. S. Moonji again led 30 volunteers and 
broke the forest laws and cut grass and wood. Dr. Moonji and volunteers were 
arrested under Section 379. Sixteen were released unconditionally. Dr. Moonji i 
and volunteers were sentenced to pay a fine Rs. 10 each in default to suffer 
one week’s’.imprison meut. Dr. Moonji to suffer simple imprisonment and the 
volunteers rigorous imprisonment. 
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'Gharwal Day” procestion in Bombay ‘The vicinify of Azad Maidan was 
onr<^ np:ain the seene of repeated lathi eharges by Bombay Police on peaceful 
Congress Volunteers and a .crowd of spectators resulting in nearly 520 persons 
bein^ injnre<l. Out of these injured about 250 were detained in the Congress 
Hospital. The Vice-President of the War Council, who was leading the banned 
''(rharwal Day” procession, was arrested with others as the procession reached the 
Victoria Terminus. After the arrest of these leaders, from 5-30 to 8-30 p. m. the 
police made about 25 lathi charges both on the volunteers and on the crowd. 
Troops were kept in readiness. Before the Police retired, they ordered the 
Congress Ambulance men to clear out. The latter were pushed and some Ambulance 
men received injuries. The strain on the Congress Parsi and Swastik-Ambulance 
cars was so severe that many private motor cars were requisitioned for service. 
For three hours continuous stream of cars carried the injured "and wounded 
<0 Congress Hospitals where a band of voluntary workers both Doctors and 
Nurses tended the wounded. 

18lh. Police excesses in Contai :—Attacking the proposed Round Table (!lonfer- 
ence in the Assembly Mr. K. C. Neogy supported 8ir Cowasji Jehangir’s state¬ 
ment made day before yesterday that ''innocent persons were deliberately assaulted. 
Mr. Neogy said : “This is nothing but the spirit of Dyer, the spirit of Jallian- 
walla Bagh, that is stalking the land to-day. Jallianwalla Baghs are being enacted 
all over India.” Reading copiously from the report of the non-official enf|uiry 
committee about Contai firing and the police excesses, Mr. Neogy said :—“The 
<‘ommittee had the evidence of women molested, one in the presence of a 
Magistrate.” Referring to the Bengal Government’s eommuni(jUe Mr. H. G. 
Haig, Home Member, said that these allegations about women wen^ false. Mr. 
Neogy : “That communique is a lie. Let me publish the report and then you 
prosecute me for it instead of believing a communique issued from a factory 
of lies. ' 

Bomhatf Liberals' l^anacca for India s ills .—The following resolution was 
ado])t(Hl by the Council of the Western India National Liberal Association in 
connection with “(Tharwal Day” procssion : '‘The Council of the Western India 
National Liberal Association deplore that at this juncture, when it is esential 
that a favourable Jitmosphcre should be created fora peaceful solution of the 
Indian problem by negotiation, oveiits should be allowed to happen which must 
create further bitterness between the (lovernrncnt and the people. It is regrettabb', 
that the Congress organisation shotild insist upon defying orders i>romulgated 
by lawful authority and creating occasions for conflict between the police and 
their volunteers. The Council is convinced that'the method adopted by th(' 
authorities in dealing with processions, instead of stopping the evil apprehended 
from such dcmonslrations, is calculated on the contrary very much to worsen 
the situation. The sight of the beating of Congress volunteers who are 

non-violent and who submit themselves to the beating and are then 
removed to hospitals necessarily invites sympathy in the mind of thousands of 
jyectators who carry away feelings of resentment and hatred against Government. 
The public do no understand the legal position that the processionists taking 
out a procession in defiance of i)olice onlers are breaking the law and are liable 
to be dispersed by force. The Council feels that if instead of the beating by 
lathis that was resorted to in the case of the procession on Friday last, 
the volunteers had been arrested and then discharged after some time 
all the public excitement and resentment that was created could have 
been avoided. The Council again a]>pcals to Congress as well as Govern¬ 
ment to adopt methods of conciliation. The Council repeats in conclusion 
that the time has arrived when the Congress, having demonstratefl 

the strength of National feeling, should call oft’civ if disobedience and permit the 
establishment of conditions favourable for utilising to the best advantage the 
opportunity by a satisfactory settlement by means of the Round Table Conference. 
GovCTnment should, on their part, simultaheouslv release all political prisoners and 
withdraw all emergency legislation and thus enable Congress to participate along 
with other parties in the Round Table Conference. 

13th. The Kishoreganj Communal Disturlninces Reports from Mymensingh stated that 
com^miiual disturbances at Kishoreganj were gradually spreading. A Targe number 
children left their villages to take shelter in safer places. 
On Sunday (13th) the additional Superintenoent of Police along with the Sub- 
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Divisional Officer of Kishoreganj went to Kodali, a village. But the rioters 
attacked them and they had to come back as they were not fully equipped. But 
on Monday (14th) the additional Superintendent of Police went to Kodali again 
along with a possee of Gurkhas. Firing was opened when he was attacked by 
the rioters. Two of the attacking parties were killed and seventeen 
arrested. The additional Superintendent of Police then went to Bishnuhaty where 
about two thousand rioters had assembled. Instead of retreating the hooligans 
attacked the Police party after which firing was opened. Looting at Hindu 
houses and shops continued as before in the different parts of the sub-division. 

Labour's condemnation of Repressive Policy in India :—The National Council 
of theindependent Labour Party at a meeting in ^ndon passed a resolution con¬ 
demning the repressive policy of the Government in India, recognising the right 
of Indian people to Self-Government and independence, and calling on the Labour 
Government to release political prisoners in India and negotiate a settlement 
with Indian representatives on the basis of full responsible Government. 

I4lh. Move for Peace — Mr. Jayakar to mediate :—A meeting of over forty 
members of the Nationalist, Independent and Swaraj parties in the Assembly and 
a few members of the Council of State, unanimously passed a resolution autho¬ 
rising its Chairman, Mr. Jayakar, to fake such steps, as he may think necessary, 
so as to bring about an amicable settlement of the present impasse in the poli¬ 
tical situation in India. 

Gandhi Cap in Commons («audhi cap was worn in the House of Commons 
after Mr. Brockway had asked whether the wearing of Gandhi cap was prohibited 
in India. Mr. Beiin replied that beyond press rei>ortfl, he had no information 
except that wearing of Congress emblems was forbidden during Martial Law 
in Sholanur. Mr. Brockway suggested that it had been officially prohibited in 
Guntur District. Mr. Benn said he had seen references in the press but he had 
no other information. Mr. Brockway offered to supply Mr. Benn with the 
original copy of the order and having asked if the wearing of a simple cap 
enoiingcred British administration in India, he drew out a Gandhi cap and amid 
cries of ‘‘put it on'’ and ironical cheers he stood up and donned the cap. Mr. 
Thurtle suggested representation to the Government of India that the prohibition 
of the Gandhi cap was unnecessary. There was no answer. 

Students' Picketing in Calcutta The Calcutta students started picketing the 
Presidency College when a batch of 15 volunteers came in procession but were 
dispersed following a lathi charge by the Police who were already there. Some¬ 
time after the dispersal the members of the All-Bengal Students’ Association 
managed to send some of the pickets inside the college precincts through a private 
passage who went upstairs. The Principal requisitioned police help, who were 
waiting outside, and 17 of the pickets were arrested. Following their arrest, many 
of the college students who were still then in their respective classes came out as 
a protest against the arrest. 

'^Congress Week" inaugurated in Bombay :—A varied and intensive programme 
for enlisting members to the Congress w’as chalked out by the B. P. C. C. Mrs. 
llansa Mehta, the President of the “War Council”, exhorted the citizens to join 
the Congress ranks. She condemned the attitude of the Liberals and Responsi- 
vists whom she characterised as weak-kneed and said that the Round Table Con¬ 
ference was a moon-shine.—A lawyers’ procession paraded the streets of Bombay, 
demonstrating their sy^mpathy with the national movement. The procession was 
led by Mr. fmlubhai T. Desai’and w^as lustily cheered. 

15lh. Heavy Toll of Ordinances In reply to a question by the Hon’ble Sir 
Phiroze Sethua in the Council of State, the Government of India 

compiled a statement showing the number of persons dealt with under the Ordi¬ 
nance issued in 19.‘i0. The figures purport to be up to the end of 30th June.— 
The statement was as follows .—Under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinance 1930 (1 of 1930), 156 were prosecuted. Of these 12 were released, 3 
convicted of criminal offences and 150 were under detention.—Under the Indian 
Press Ordinance, 1930 (II of 1930) Nil.—Under the Lahore Conspiracy Case 
Ordinance, 1930 (111 of 1930), there had been no prosecutions.—Under the Sholapur 
Martial Law Ordinance, 1930 (IV of 1930) 57 had been convicted.—Under the 
Prevention of Intimidation Ordinance of 19303,750 prosecution had been made. 
Particulars relating to those 3,750 persons are given as follows In Bombay 736 
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wpre proSeclited and 685 were convicted.—In Bengal, 886 were prosecuted and 
785 convicted of which 91 were dealt with under section 5G2 (1) Or. P. C.—In Puniab 
123 were convicted.—In Bihar and Orissa : 1,757 prosecuted and 1,253 were 
convicted of whom 98 were dealt with under Section 562 (1) Cr. P, C.—The 
number of persons dealt with under the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance was as 
follows :—In Bombay G were prosecuted and 3 were convicted.—In Bengal 25 were 
prosecuted, and 5 were convicted.—In Punjab 360 w’ere convicted.—In Bihar and 
Orissa 96 were prosecuted and 57 were convicted and 5 were convicted, 8 acqui¬ 
tted or cases withdrawn, 31 pending.—In Delhi 15 were prosecuted and 13 were 
convicted, 

17lh. Effect of the Boycott in Calcutta :—The Statesman wrote the following in its 
issue of the I7th July 1930—“The position from May 1, since the boycott began in 
Calcutta, is that hardly a single dealer has had any inclination to consider at all 
the question of forward purchases. His attention has been concentrated upon 
selling the goods which he had contracted for, but the intensity of the boycott 
campaign has been so cfFetaive that he has been prohibited by all the means 
possible—fair or foul—from executing these contracts. The picketing has ham¬ 
pered him to such an extent that he is now subjected to the most insulting 
behaviour on the part of the pickets and their “goonda” followers, and he has 
been compelled to do w’hat business he is able to, most surreptitiously, deliveries 
having had to be made under cover of the most diflicult methods. The result of 
the boycott movement w'hich has, without doubt, been very thorough, has had 
its toll on suppliers. It is staggering to learn that there are about lUU mills 
eloseil in Blackburn—which is the biggest centre for weaving the Bengal Dhooti. 
No official figures of the number of insured persons unemployed are available, 
but the long queues outside the employment exchanges all over Lancashire tell 
their own story. It is computed that in Blackurn alone the number cannot be 
far short of 30,000. Never has there been so much unemployment except in times 
of strike or lockouts in Blackburn, which has been more baclly hit by the depres¬ 
sion in the industry than any other cotton town. Placing this week’s figures at 
30,000 it means that oue-sixticth of the whole of the unemployed in the country 
arc in Blackburn. 

Police Firifiy at Madura Three persons were killed . and several injured by 
police firing in connection with picketing of one toddy shop at Manal Hoad and 
two arrack shops at the northern bank of Obla Uhai and (rhoripalayan. Seven 
picketers were arrested near the shop oposite the Batyagraha Ashram. The police 
first dispersed the crow'd by lathi charges but later in the evening the police 
opened fire on the crowds resulting in three killed and several injured. Four 
arrests were made. 

The Sapru-Jayakar peace Negotiation :—Letters exchanged between the Viceroy 
and Tej Bahadur Bapru and Mr. M. K. Jayakar, the viceroy agreeing to both 
Bir Tej Bahadur Bapru and Mr. Jayakar seeing Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru in jail with a view to persuading them to 
restore peace. The Viceroy repeated the assurance given in his address regard¬ 
ing the Government’s desire for Indians managing their own affairs subject to tem¬ 
porary safe-guards in spheres in which full responsibility was not yet possible. 

Commons Scene over India A scene in the House of Commons, arising from 
the Labourite, Mr. Fenner Brockway, insisting on making a speech after Mr. 
MacDonald had replied to his question about India, ended in Mr. Brockway’s 
suspension and also the suspension of the Left-wing Labourite, Mr. John Beckett, 
who exclaimed, ‘it is a damned disgrace’ and lifted the mace from the table atitl 
walked of the House with it, when an attendant seized the mace and restored it 
to the Sergeant at Arms. Mr. Beekett’.s action evoked protest from all sides and 
his suspension was carried by 320 votes to 4. 

18th. Students^ Unrest in ^ Calcutta .'—Seventeen girl picketers, most of them 
students, were arrested in two batches while picketing at the gate of Bethune 
College for girls. They were taken in prison-vans somewhere in the suburbs and 
there released unconditionally. After the arrest of the second batch the students 
of the college, about 800 in number, rushed towards the gate but were held up 
by the professors with the assistance of the police.—The attendance in the Presi¬ 
dency College was very thin in the beginning and even those that attended came 
out with a tew exceptions when the released girl picketers appeared on the scene 
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The police did not interfere. The majority of students at the Scottish Churches 
College was absent. 

19th. Wild scenes were witnessed at the Scottish Churches College when a large 
number of picketers entered the compound by rushing the gates and scaling the 
boundary wall, shouting revolutionary slogans, with a view to persuade the 
students, mostly girls, attending the classes. The Principal, Dr. W. S. Urquhart, 
with other professors, made unavailing protests and appeals to check the onrush 
of picketers, a number of whom began to climb the water pipe to get on the 
upper floor, where the students were. Mrs. Urquhart, however, turned the tide 
when she offered Satyagraha by standing against the picketers, who, along with 
the crowd, left the place jeering and shouting. There was no picketing in the 
Presidency and Bethune Colleges. It being Saturday, the former had a few 
classes and the latter was closed. 

20th. Nationalist Moslems and Sitnon Report :—Moslem Nationalists at a Con¬ 
ference held at Lucknow exposed the retrograde and reactionary character 
of the Simon Report. They asserted that the only way to focus attention to 
their grievances was by means of mass action. India had attained a stature, the 
Conference asserted, which precluded her from being bullied into submission. 
No settlement would bo acceptable to the country unless the Congress partici¬ 
pated in it. 

21tt. Political Prisoners' Day at Lahore :—The Political Prisoners’ Day was celebrated 
at Lahore with a largely attended procession attended by voluntfjers of the Con¬ 
gress, the Hindustani Sevadal and the Balbharat Sabha and over hundred ladies 
which paraded the main thorough-fares and terminat d in a huge meeting at the 
Morigate where speeches were made condemning the ^treatment meted out to the 
political prisoners. 

Police open Fire at Jubbulpore :—A mob at Jubbulpore attacked the police at the 
excise warehouse. Fire was opened by the police as lathi charge proved ineffec¬ 
tive. As a result of firing two were wounded, neither being serious. The mob 
was eventually dispersed by the lathi charge. Police casualties were about 12 
injured, two being serious. Fifteen members of the crowd were admitted into the 
hospital. According to another account, 60 rioters were injured. The trouble 
arose out of the Congress volunteers prostrating at the gate of the Government 
warehouse so as to prevent liquor supplies to contractors. 

Police raid in Befigal :—The Police raided the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee office and arrested the officer-in-charge. The Police arrested three 
volunteers at Burrabazar for picketing foreign cloth shops. The offices of the 
Bengal Civil Disobedience Council were raided by the police and 19 persons 
who were residing there were arrested. 

22nd. The Police raided the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee office and 
arrested the officer-in-charge, Lalit Mohon Banyal. The picketing of foreign 
cloth shops in Burrabazar continued as usual. Forty picketers were arrested but 
some of them were released subsequently. Mr. Batindranath Ben, leader of the 
Patuakhali Batyagraha campaign, was arrested in connection .with the college 
picketing. Nine Congress volunteers were sentenced to varying terms of impri¬ 
sonment by the Bub-Divisional Magistrate of Howrah on a charge of picketing 
liquor and excise shops. 

SaprU‘Jayakar Peace Mission :~Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. R. Jayakar 
left for Poona on their peace mission to meet Mahatma Gandhi. They were seen 
off* at the station by Sir Phiroze Sethna, the Hon. Mr. Q. A. Natesan and other 
prominent liberals. Both were very reticent about the imj^nding Jnterview, while 
feelii 
ted j 

the (_ 

countrymen’s. If I fail, the misfortune will be mine.” 

33rd. Picketing at Lahore Picketing received an impetus at Lahore with the 
pooling of the Congress and the Bluromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committees’ 
activities. Following the unsatisfactory response to their representation regarding 
the police firing at the Bisganj Gurdwara, Delhi, the Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
banohak Committee starts picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops. Ten 
Akali volunteers with 31 lady volunteers of the Congress Committee commenced 
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picketing of cloth shops inside the city. Volunteers continued picketing till the 
shop-keepers agreed to pack off their foreign cloth and get Swadeshi cloth 
stamped by the Congress. 114 cloth dealers having signed new pledges not to sell 
foreign cloth, and to ^et Swadeshi goods stamped by the Congress, picketing of 
their premises were withdrawn. Picketing continued at other shops, which did not 
up till then sign. 

Arrests, Convictions and Raids :—In Calcutta forty-eight persons including the 
officer in charge were arrested after a police raid on the B. P. C. C. office while 
16 persons were arrested at the office of the Bengal Council of Civil Disobedience. 
The picketing of the Presidency and Scottish Churches colleges continued. Three 
pickets were arrested at the gate of the former. The Congress House was raided 
^ the police again in the evening, who removed copies of old issues of the 
dongress Bulletin. 22 ladies were arrested in Burra Bazar in connection {with 
the picketing of foreign cloth shops—In Bombay thirty-two Congress volunteers 
were sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment each by the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate for picketing in the Fort areas. 

24th. In Calcutta seven women volunteers including Miss Santi Das, Secretary, 
Nari Satyagraha Samiti, who were arrested in Burra Bazar under the Picketing 
Ordinance, were sentenced, G to 4 months’ and 1 to 6 months’ simple imprison¬ 
ment. Sriraati Charaeli Devi, who was awarded 6 months, was further accused 
of stopping the progress of coolies who were being escorted with bales of cloth 
by an assistant of Hoare Miller and Company. On the latter’s asking her not to 
interfere with the despatch of bales, she, it was alleged, hit him in the face. A 
large crowd of men and women was present in the court. 

The Chittagom Armoury Raid Case :—Trial in the Armoury Raid Case 
commenced on this day before the Special Tribunal at Chittagong. The 

S rieoners were brought to the Court under a strong military guard. Armed 
urkhas were stationed in the Court buildings and outside. The public prosecutor 
opening the case against Ananta Singh and thirty-one others, referred to the 
Kowlatt report to show the methods adopted by revolutionaries. He held that 
similar methods were adopted by the revolutionaries in Chittagong, who were 
traced first in 1914. He stressed the importance of a paper found lying near 
one of the killed in action on the Jalalabad Hill containing a quotation of an 
Irish leader holding the view that resistance, however dangerous, imprudent and 
premature, must be offered once and there must be a begining somewhere. Ho 
said that that was their ideal. They knew that they were not sufficiently strong to 
drive the British even from Chittagong. According to the confession of one of 
the accused, they intended to murder all the Europeans in the Chittagong Club. He 
narrated the methods adopted to recruit members and to secure money by com¬ 
mitting dacoity. After preparation was complete, simultaneons raids were made 
on the Auxiliary Headquarters and Police Magazine. He narrated how the 
Armoury was forced open, arms seized, sentries, constables and gentlemen killed 
till European gentlemen opened fire with Lewis gun. 

Arrests, Convictions and Raids The trial of the members of the Nagpur 
“War Council” viz, Mr. Khare, Messrs. Poonamchand, Deshmukh and Dharma- 
dhikar commenced on this day. On the refusal of the accused to furnish 
security for good behaviour, the trial Magistrate, under section 118 Criminal 
Procedure Code, sentenced them to one year's simple imprisonment.—In Calcutta 
seven ladies were convicted in connection with picketing at Burra Bazar. The 
office of the Bengal Council of Civil Disobedience was raided by the police and 
kept under lock and key. 

National Flag Burnt in Ahmedabad :—Considerable resentment was caused 
when it was known that the National Flag on the Taluk Congress Samiti was 
hauled down and burnt on the road. The police raided the Congress office headed 
by a sub-inspector, assisted by an excise inspector, seized old papers, handbills 
etc., and it was alleged, haul^ down the flag and burnt it. Wnen the news 
spread after the police had left, the people took the charred remains of the flag 
and the standard and paraded the streets in a procession. 

The Bombay Piece-goods Native Association, after prolonged discussion 
lasting for three days, adopted a resolution declaring “Hartal” for an indefinite 
Mrioa as a protest against the “repressive policy” of the Government. The 
Hartal would not be called ofl till the Government conceded to the national 
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demands. The Association controls the main business of foreign cloth in the city 
which imports foreign cloth worth 30 crores annnally. 

25th. National Flag Removed at Purulia :—The Deputy Commissioner of Manbhum 
with the help of about 100 armed police and Gurkhas and military sepoys, 
removed the “National Flag’' placed over the Jubilee Town Hall by the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Purulia Municipality and hoisted the Union Jack in its place. 
Several armed policemen were posted to guard the whole building. The Muni¬ 
cipal Office was closed as a protest against this action and eleven Commissioners 
tendered resignations. 

Calcutta Ladies Squat on Road About 80 ladies belonging to the Nari Satya- 
graha Committee organised a procession in the afternoon as a protest against the 
conviction of seven ladies yesterday, but they were not allowed to proceed by 
the police, whereupon they offered Satyagraha by squatting on the Upper Cir¬ 
cular Road in North Calcutta. The police formed a cordon round the ladies who 
did not budge an inch for over eight hours. 

27th. Boycott week in Bombay ;—After the lapse of over two weeks—since the 
memorable Garhwal Day procession of July 11—Bombay witnessed a huge pro¬ 
cession which started from the Congress House and paraded through those 
localities of the city where fore'., n cloth was generally sold. The procession was 
organised by the Boycott Committee of the Congress with a view to impress upon 
the general public and especially upon the dealers in foreign cloth the need of 
intensifying the boycott movement and to draw attention to the vigorous cam¬ 
paign of picketing foreign cloth shops that was being carried on by the Congress. 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta, the President, and other members of the “War. Council” led 
the procession. Two girl volunteers carried a placard in front bearing the ins¬ 
cription. “To keep up her trade Britain has resorted to Lathi Raj.” The leaders 
were followed by about a hundred Desh ttevikas clad in their orange-coloured 
uniforms which lent a picturesque colour to the whole procession. They were 
followed by a . large number of women. A very large number of Satyagrahi 
volunteers followed the women, some of them carrying placards bearing inscrip¬ 
tions like “Boycott the Bankruptcy Loan,” “Boycott-British Goods to Break 
your fetters.” etc. 

28th. Arrests and Convictions :—In Calcutta ten ladies were convicted by the 
Additional Presidency Magistrate at Jorabagan for picketing. Twenty-two ladies 
and 32 men were arrested on the previous day in connection with the picketing of 
foreign cloth shops at Burra Bazar.—At Patna Mr. Murli Manohar Prasad, editor of 
the “Searchlight, ’ Mr. Harandhar Singh, Secretary of the Patna District Congress 
Committee, and Mr. P, P. Verma were sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 300 
or in default to undergo simple imprisonment for six months, each under Sec- 
tioi 32 of the Police Act for taking out a procession without license. 

29lh. In the House of Commons Mr, MacDonald announced that the ^position parties 
would be invited to nominate their representatives in the Round Table Conference 
but that Government would retain complete freedom with regard to the proposals 
to be laid before the Parliament as the outcome of the Conference. Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald’s statement was a reply to Mr. Baldwin. The Prime Minister was hope¬ 
ful that the names would be announced before the recess. He personally favoured 
four representatives from each opposition party. Replying to Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. MacDonald said he had given much consideration to the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion being represented, but at present he was inclined to the view that it would 
be a great mistake. Mr. Maxton suggested the inclusion of backbenchers who hold 
strong views on the question. The Premier did not reply. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
suggested the appointment of Sir John Simon not as a representative of party but 
with common consent. Mr. MacDonald repeated his present view that it would be 
a profound, mistake. Sir Austen Chamberlain raised the question of parties who 
had signed another report. Mr. MacDonald understood that the Central Com¬ 
mittee would not be represented. He was at present communicating with the 
Viceroy in this connection. He at present thought the House would be well 
advised not to adopt the suggestion. Replying to Mr. Thurtle, Mr. MacDonald 
said he had considered the reactions on Indian opinion of inviting the Opposition 
Parties. He added that it would be obviously for the good of India as well as 
our own good that the discussion should be full and representative and the 
Government should have the benefit of listening to very thorough thrashing out 
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of the problem. Mr. Neil Maclean asked whether the three parties would have 
the same representation or whether there would be proportional representation 
according to their numerical strength in the House. Mr. MacDonald said be was 
not interested in proportional representation regarding the Conference. He wanted 
representation that would be efficient in bringing ideas and examining the 
questions. 

Lathi Charge at Comilla :—A procession about 80 volunteers came out at 
Comilla in defiance of an order under Section 144, when the Police charged the 
crowd with lathis, resulting in injuries to 60, of whom ten were lying in a pre¬ 
carious condition. 

Convictions Mrs. Hasan Imam, Mrs. C. C. Das, Mrs. Sami, daughter of Mr. 
Hasan Imam, Miss Gauri Das and Mrs. Ambika Charan were tried at Patna for 
taking out a procession without license. They were convicted to pay fines. 

30lh. Police raid in Calcutta The police raided the office of the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee, the Bengal Provincial Students’ Association, the North Calcutta 
Students’ Association, the All-Bengal Youth Association, the North Calcutta 
Congress Committee, the Central Calcutta Congress Committee and the Simla 
Byam Samity and arrested Mr. Atin Bose from the last named place under the 
picketing Ordinance, Mr. Amulya Charan Ganguly from the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee Office and four volunteers from the Central Calcutta Con¬ 
gress Committee Office. 

Students' Picketing in Calcutta Two students of the Presidency College, 
who were expelled on the first day of the picketing, were arrest^ to-day 
in the College compound when thfw entered a class room while a lecture was on 
and shouted “Bande Mataram ’, While they were being taken away under arrest 
by the sergeants, about 50 per cent, of the students left the college with 
thora in protest alleging that in addition to being arrested the two students had 
been assaulted by the police who entered the class room under instructions 
from the principal,—The intermediate law examination in the Calcutta centre 
could not be held owing to ' intense picketing. The picketing in the Scottish 
Churches College took a serious turn when professors were unable to enter the 
the college owing to the picketing. A few students, most of them women, 
managed to enter the college early in the morning and had their classes with 
professors. Trouble arose when these women students were obstructed, while 
coming out. by a mob which joined the picketers. The college authorities then 
requisitionea the police who came and arrested 17 picketers who were subse¬ 
quently released. 

European Knight’s Plain-Speaking :—“The spirit of unrest which is so widely 
spread to-day is very largely and perfectly the legitimate course, with which 
it is not difficult to sympathise and for which Britain is largely responsible,” said 
Sir Hubert Carr addressing a meeting of the Calcutta Branch of the European 
Association. Continuing the speaker said : ‘Tt was a new thing in Indian politics 
that Indian ladies;of good standing should come out in public streets in protests 
inspired by political ideas. The speaker hoped the Round Table Conference would 
prcwduce a constitution acceptable to all parties.” 

3lit Mr. Benn on absence of Simonites from R. T. Conference In the House of 
Commons Sir Austen Chamberlain made one more appeal to the Government 
to reconsider their decision regarding the Round Table Conference. He read at 
length from the letter of Sir John Simon who did not relish the idea of letting 
this opportunity of serving India slip by, as it would be difficult for the Simon 
Report to get a fair and adequate treatment in a Conference in which the 
representation of the Commissioners, according to the; Prime Minister, would be “a 

E rofound mistake.” While expressing their j^ratefulnees to Sir John Simon for 
is solicitude for the welfare of Indians, Mr. Fenner Brockway was candid 
enough to say that in the present Stateof India the Simon Report was an anchron- 
ism. The clincher came from Mr. Benn who opined that the absence |of the 
GommiBsionerB from the Conference was perfectly natural and proper. 

Thirty Organisations Declared Unlawful Figures regarding*, the progress of 
the civil disobedience movement at the All-India Congress Committee Office showed 
that so far 21 members of the Working Committee and ex-Presidents had been 
in jail. Thirty Congress Committees and allied organisations had been declared 
as unlawful assembnes. This figure was exclusive of the Nawjivan Bharat Sabhas 
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in the United Provinces. At about one hundred places in India, order under 
Section 144 had been applied. 


August 1930 

Chief Events :—Picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops and 
violation of forest laws in C. P. continued as usual—Arrest and 
conviction of Congress Working Members in Bombay—Terrorist 
Activities in Bengal : Calcutta Police Commissioner bombed : Inspec¬ 
tor General of Police shot at at Dacca. 

lit. Tilak Anniversary Incident in Bombay :—The Tilak anniversary procession 
which was taken out despite the police commissioner’s order prohibiting entry 
in the Fort area were held up for nearly four hours by a strong cordon 

of police opposite the municipal office. This state of things continued for 
several hours. When it started the procession was only a few thousands 

strong but by the time it neared Bori Bunder at about 5-30 p. m, it had 

swellSl to over a hundred thousand. Opposite the Victoria Terminus the proce¬ 
ssion was blocked by the police cordon cirawn up across Cruickshank Road, randit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya was at the head of the procession with Mrs. Hansa Mehta, 

E resident and members of the ‘war council’ and a number of Desh Sevikas. 

.ater Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Lala Dunichand, Mr. Sherwani, Dr. Hardikar 
and Babu Dipnarayan Sing, members of the Working Committee, one after ano¬ 
ther joined them. After sometime the leaders of the procession including mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee squatted on the wet road and remained in that 
position the whole night. 

2nd. In th^ King's speech on the prorogation of Parliament reference was 
made to the Indiari political conditions. ‘^During the session the Commission 
appointed by me in pursuance of the Government of India Act completed their 
arduous duty and submitted to me their report, which has been presented to both 
of your Houses. My Government will shortly be approaching the task of fra¬ 
ming and submitting for your consideration proposals for the future Government 
of India. For guidance in this matter it in their attention to summon into a 
Conference in I^ndon representatives of a wide variety of interests in India. I 
earnestly pray that a spirit of mutual trust and friendship may unite all the 
races and creeds in India and representatives of both countries in their discharge 
of the responsibilities which the Conference will impose upon them and I am 
confident that the single purpose of promoting the welfare of my Indian people 
will bt the inspiration of every member of the Conference.” 

Round-up of Working Committee Members :—Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Pandit 
Madan Mohon Malaviya, Mr. Sherwani, Sj. Jairamdas Daulatram and Dr. Hardi¬ 
kar, five members of the Congress Working Committee were arrested in Bombay 
while they refused to disperse the procession, started in memory of Lokemanya 
Tilak, which was held up by the police, the processionists squatting on the street 
the whole night in drizzling rain. It may be recalled that Government 
passed a prohibitory order on the nrevious day against leading a procession. 
The Home Member of the Bombay Government was summoned from Poona to 
Bombay. He consulted with the Police Commissioner who threatened to 
arrest the leaders unless they dispersed. The leaders conferred and decided 
to offer themselves for arrest and toe prison van was opened for them. After 
their removal the crowd grew less but the woman processionists who did 
not move were removed in a police van. The remaining crowd was charged 
by the police with lathis as the result of which many received injuries 
and were removed to hospital. All these happened in the presence of 
the Home Member. After these arrests Mr. Healy gave the processuinists only 
five minutes’ time to disperse. The processionists being adamant, at 10; minutes 
past 8 a. m. a severe mass lathi charge was made on the processionists, 350 sus¬ 
taining injuries. The news of the arrests of Mr Vallabhbhai Patel and other mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee quickly spread throughout the city. A sponta¬ 
neous hartal was declared. All shops ana markets in the Hindu and the Muslim 
quarters were closed. Crowds collected and demonstrated in front of the £^pia- 
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nade police court, where Mr. Patel, Pandit Malaviya and three other members of 
the Working Committee were being tried by the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 
The police made several lathi charges in trying to disperse them, but the crowd 
still surged in the compound till mter midday, while on the Esplanade Maidan 
opposite, a mass meeting was being held. 

3rd. Police hiring at Ballia :—A Hindu Mahabir Dal procession of about 15,000 
persons insisting on passing by a mosque in defiance of the police orders haa a 
clash with a crowd of several hundred angry Muslims armed with lathis who 
gathered near the mosque to oppose the advance of the procession. The police had 
to open fire. The casualties reported were five killed and 16 wounded. Stray cases 
of assult continued after the firing. 

4th. Lathi charge hy Police at Jessore : —32 volunteers after a whole day’s picketing- 
work were taking rest at the local Congress office when a large number of constables 
armed with regulation lathis and headed by several police officials raided the 
office. The volunteers including their leader Sjt. Upendranath Ghose were charged 
with lathis as a result of which the latter was seriously wounded having got 
his skull fractured. Many other volunteers also received injuries more or less. 
Three volunteers were put in a motor bus with their hands tied, and were carried 
to distant and unknown destination in that dead hour of night. Some of the 
volunteers were denuded of all their Khaddar clothings which were burnt to 
ashes by the police. Those who resisted were again beaten by the police and 
left there in aarkness hy the side of the jangle. 

5lh. Arreats and Convichons :—Beth Deepchand who broke the forest law on the 
Ist instant was convicted on this day at Betiil under Sections 379 and 117, Penal 
Code and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 500 
in default three months more.—Twelve volunteers were arrested for picketing 
foreign and country liquor shops at Nagpur. Twenty-six volunteers were again 
arrested in the evening at country liquor and toddy shops. The volunteers 
surrendered to the police peacefully. 

Police Firing at Sukkiir ;—Twelve persons were reported to have been killed 
and 150 injured as the result of police firing during a communal fracas at Sukkur. 
A Press communique issued by the Government ascribed the cause of the trouble 
to Hindu processionists beating Mahomedan ‘tongawallas’ and passengers therein 
who were subseqiiently saved by a Police Inspector. Wild rumours, however, 
spread all over the city and Hindus and Muhammadans began to kill each other 
and throw the bodies in the river. This created some panic in the city and led 
to general rioting and looting in which mostly the Hindus were hurt. 

Mass picketing hi Bombay resumed :—Over six hundred Congress volunteers 
including Desh Bevikas were out for picketing foreign cloth shops on an inten¬ 
sive scale on this day. Almost all the foreign cloth shops having observed ‘hartal’ 
on the two previous days, as a protest against the arrest of Sardar Vallabhbhai, 
Pandit Malaviya and other Congress leaders, the “War Council” had not sent 
such a large force of volunteers for picketing during this period. The picketing 
activities were resumed and shops from the Fort to Dadar were picketed 
throughout the day. 

6lh. (Calcutta Lady Picketers Convicted :—Some ladies of the Women Satyagraha 
Committee went to "Burrabazar and picketed before foreign cloth shops. The 
police on receipt of the information immediately went to the place and arrested 
eight ladies which included Srijukta Malati Das Gupta, Srijukta Ban tana Ray, 
Brijukta Susama Das Gupta and five ladies of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committea All the ladies were taken to Lai bazar after their arrest—Brijukta 
Asoklata Das and Srijukta Giribala Roy who were arrested at Kanchrapara on 
this day for defying Section 144 Cr. P. C. and released were re-ariestea subse¬ 
quently by the Calcutta Police on a warrant issued by the S. D. O. Barackpore 
under Section 143 I. P. C. (unlawful assembly). The warrant was served on 
Srijukta Asoklata Das at her residence and Srijukta Giribala Roy was already in 
police custody in the Lalbazar lock-up having been arrested for the fourth time 
at Barrabazar on the 5th. August under the Picketing Ordinance. They were both 
sentenced to 3 months’ S. I. 

Nagpur Forest Satyagraha :—Sixteen volunteers broke the forest laws at 
Talegaon. Six volunteers were released and ten were arrested and sentenced. Sjts. 
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Malkhdekar, sub-editor of “Maharashta,” Wakhare and Shete were sentenced to 
four months’ rigorous imprisonment the remaining seven to three months’ rigorous 
imprisonment.—At eleven place in Berar and three places in the Central Provinces 
forest laws were broken. At all these plac^ volunteers courted imprisonment. 

Nasik Mass Satyaaraha -.—Under the leadership of Sj. R. H. Gadre, President 
of District Local Board, Nasik 50,000 peasants including 2,000 females took part 
in Forest Satyagraha by cutting grass and grazing cattle at Bhuwad centre. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Khadilkar of Nasik 80,000 peasants including women 
participated in Forest Satyagraha at Patnavod. 

7th. Congress Working Committee Members Convicted .-—Judgment was delivered 
by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, in the Congress leaders’ case. The 
Magistrate convicted all the accused ana sentenced Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviva, Miss Manibcn Patel, Mrs. BAtnaben and two Sikh ladies, to a fine of 
Rs. 100 or in the alternative to 15 days’ S. I. Sardar yallabhbhai Patel and the 
remaining accused were sentenced to 8 months’ S. I. The Magistrate observed 
that in view of the too old age of Pandit Malaviya and in view of the fact that he 
defied the order, not so much for defiance, but for certain public reason, he 
sentenced him as mentioned. 

8th. Calcutta Lady Picketers Arrested :—As usual, a large number of ladies went to 
Burrabazar and picketed before foreign cloth shops in Cross Street, Dacca Patty 
and other places in the locality. The Police on receipt of the information came 
to the locality and asked the ladies to leave the place and not to cause obstruction. 
They refused to leave the place and the ^lice arrested five ladies under Picketing 
Ordinance and took them to Lalbazar. Eighteen ladies were arrested in course 
of the day. 

Depressed Classes Conference at Nagpur : —“Was not the Ulster movement 
one of Civil Disobedience and did not the best of British politicians support and 
participate in it, ” asked Dr. Ambedkar in his address to the Depress^ Classes, 
though he added that the time was not yet opportune for launching it. After a 
scatmng condemnation of British rule in India supported by facts and figures, 
Dr. Ambedkar proved that the Depressed classes had been the worst sufferers. 
Their only salvation, he asserted emphatically, was Swaraj. Quoting parallels from 
other post-war States, where Self-Government had been a success, despite diversity 
of creed and races. Dr. Ambedkar observed that Swaraj would prove the most 
eflective unifying factor in India as well. He explained his distrust of the so- 
called upper classes in India by quoting Burke’s famous saying: “Better to be 
despisecl for too anxious apprehensions, than ruined by too confident a security.” 

Babu Shiva Prosad Oupta, who was already undergoing three months’ impri¬ 
sonment for defying an order under Section 144, C. P. C., was again sentenced 
under Section 124-A to one year’s simple imprisonment, the sentence to run 
concurrently. 

Three-Days^ Hartal in Bombay—Pt. Malaviya^s release :—As a protest against 
the conviction of Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and other leaders, the 
Satyagraha Committee and the ‘War Council’ observed a three-days’ hartal from 
to-day to indicate the nation’s indignation. The public meeting at Chaupati 
sands, Mrs. Hansa Mehta presiding, saw with shock of surprise Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to appear on the platform. There was one moment of incredulous 
silence and then frenzied cheering burst out, When it subsided buzz of eager and 
persistent enquiries elicited the information that some unknown person paid the 
fine of Rs. 100 despite the Pandit’s strongly expressed desire to the contrary. 

Oarhwal Day Procession in Nagpur :—A batch of 26 voluntees headed by Mr. 
Chhagganlal Bharuka, President of the “War Council.” and Mr. NarayaU rao 
Vaidya, formed the Garhwal Day procession in front ot the “War Council’ Office. 
They had hardly proceeded 300 yards when they were held u{) by the Police and 
were informed that they were disobeying order. They were given the order of 
dispersing, and on their refusal they were arrested. Immediately after, another 
batch of about 400 persons squatted on the ground headed by Mr. Khushalchand, 
President of the Chanda Municipality. Mr. Khushalcnand was arrested! 
A third batch of eight persons was next arrested. About 600 persons remained 
squatting on the road. 

9tb. Bengal Moslems' Conference—Calcutta Khilafat Conference Two largely 
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attended Moslem Conference were held in Calcutta on this day. Sir Abdar 
Rahim who presided over the Bengal Moslems’ Conference in course of his presi¬ 
dential address vehemently ciiticised the Simon Report. “Need I tell those who 
argues,” said Sir Abdur “that a self-governing India has no meaning for us 
without safeguards for our rights and interests, that in a self-governing India under 
a free constitution in which the people at large will control the Government, the 
Mussalmans far from being in danger of losing any rights will be gaining along 
with other valuable rights which none possesses now. I advise you strongly there¬ 
fore to throw all your weights in favour of a Government broad-based on the 
will of a free people. 

“We must have our majority” said Maulana Shaukt Ali, President of the 
of the Khilafat Conference, “whether big or small in the Punjab, Bengal, North 
West Frontier Province. Sind and Baluchistan with the fullest autonomy given to 
the Provinces under a rederal system of Government, with the rights of minori¬ 
ties in all provinces safeguarded as regards religion, culture, language, personal 
laws and education.” 

lOlh. Arrests and Raids In Calcutta the offices of the Bengal Council of Civil 
Disobedience and Burrabazar Coiigr^s Committee were raided by the Police. Forty 
persons were placed under arrest. Five ladies were arrested in connection with 
picketing at foreign cloth shops at Burrabazar. 

Political iSufferers' Day Celebrated in Bombay In accordance with the 
decision of the Congress Working Committee to observe ‘hartal’ on August 10 
as the Political Sufferers’ Day, the Bombay Congress Committee took out a 
procession from the Congress House through the Indian quarters and along the 
Hornby Road into the Fort Area. The procession was headed by Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta, President of the local “War Council” and included Pandit Madau Mohan 
Malaviya and Mr. V. J. Patel. 

llth. Gandhi Cap and National Flag in Madras High Court :—Judgment was 
delivered by Justice Pandalay in the Madras High Court in the National 
Flag and Gandhi Cap cases setting aside the orders of the Magistrate concerned. 
In the flag case his Lordship held that evidence was inadequate to show that 
there was any apprehension of danger in hoisting the National Flag. In the 
Gandhi Cap case his Lordship held that it was hardly necessary to pass such 
order in the interests of public peace. He said that an order, like the present 
one, was more likely to adversely affect public peace. His Lordship, therefore, 
thought it the duty of the court in the interests of public peace to set the 
orders aside. 

Pt, Malaviya’8 Appeal to Bombay Merchants :—Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
made a ferveut appeal for the boycott of foreign cloth and British goods and 
for the use of Swadeshi, addressing a huge meeting of cloth merchants in Bombay. 
He did not think there was any need of his dilating upon the present state of the 
country because his audience which was mostly composed of merchants was fully 
conversant with it. What he wanted to emphasise was the need of their taking 
even a greater part in the present movement as it was a movement to emancipate 
them from foreign domination which in its turn would lead to the all-round 
progress and prosperity of the country and would naturally improve the condi¬ 
tion of the mercantile community. He held that it was not possible to take 
any effective measures to industrialise the country, or to improve its trade and 
commerce unless they had Bwaraj. But that did not mean that they should sit 
idle till then. Even circumstanced as they were they could do a great deal at least 
to help the cotton industry by boycotting all foreign cloth and putting an end 
to the annual drain of 67 crores of rupees. He made a fervent appeal to his 
bearers to do that, to see only Bwadeshi and to take.to spinning. 

I2tb. “JShjceasca of the Police’’ in Bengal to cope wtih the civil disobedience movement 
severely commented upon at the sitting of the Bengal Council by non¬ 
official Hindu members of the Council when a demand was made by the Home 
Member for the grant of a sum of Rs, 8,78,000 for current year ‘’^to meet the 
anticipated extra e:^nditure” due to the civil disobedience movement and similar 
other movements. Mr. Byamaprasad Mukerjee moved a censure motion on the 
conduct of the police and the excesses committed by them during the last four 
months. The Mahomedans led by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq supported the motion. 
Mr. Mukerjee said that the acts complained of had not heen cases of accidental 
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excesses but represented a deliberate policy of repression and oppression. 
References were made to the communal riots in Dacca and Kishoreguo^e and 
attempt was made to convince the House that the police were inactive during the 
troubles and police inactivity was an incense to the hooligans. 

Arrestif in Calcutta'.—\2 ladies of the Nari Satyagraha Committee who picketed 
foreign cloth shops at Burrabazar were arrested.—A batch of volunteers of the 
A. B. B. A. picketed before the foreign cloth shops at Burrabazar of whom 5 
were put under arrest.—Police raided the Office of the B. P. C. C., seized some 
copies of Congress bulletins and locked up the office. 

13th. Kumar Shib Shakhareswara Hay resigned the office of Minister to the Bengal 
Government owing to difference with Moslem colleagues on the Primary Education 
Bill. 

14th. Martial Law in N. IP. K Province: —H. E. the Viceroy and Governor- 
General issued an Ordinance to provide for the proclamation of martial law, 
to empower the authorities to make regulations for administering it, and to 
provide for other matters connected therewith. The Ordinance to be called the 
Martial Law Ordinance of 1930. “It extends to the Districts of Peshawar of the 
N. W. F. Province, and may by notification be extended to any area in the 
Frontier Province, Part 1 relating to the proclamation and enforcement of 
Martial Law comes into force at once in the Peshawar District. The provisions 
of Part 2 regarding special courts come into force in the said district on such 
date as may be appointed in the notification.” 

Lathi Charge hg Police at Amritsar :—About seventy people received injuries 
as a result of lathi charges by the police to disperse a meeting at Amritsar. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of the Provincial Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
and was largely attended. Mr. Kishen Bingh wffio presided was arrested while the 
meeting was in progress. Mr. Mahomed Bhagi next took the chair and was 
taken into custody. After him came Mr. Bhagat Ram and Mr. Kesho Ram who 
were also arrested. When the police saw that this did not stop the meeting, it was 
declared unlawful and the men were given three minutes’ time to disperse. Quite a 
number of people went away but some of them remained sitting. The police 
then dispersed them by lathi charges as a result of which about seventy people 
were injured. 

17lh. Mr. Ghanashyan Singh Gupta, Dictator and acting President of the C. P. 
Hindustan Provincial Congress Committee was convicted under Section 3 of the 
Police Act, to 0 months’ R. I. and Rs. 50 fine for explaining at a public meeting 
and distributing to the Police the resolution of the Congress Working Committee 
regarding the duty of the Police and the Military. 

I 8lh. A 1 leeting of the Europeans held in Calcutta. Mr. G. N. Andrew presiding, 
condemned the Government’s policy towards tne Civil Disobedience Movement 
as feeble, and characterised the attitude of the European Association towards 
the present situation as defeatist. The meeting eventually decided to oppose the 
official resolution of the European Association supporting the Simon Commission 
Report and to move a resolution urging the Government to deal firmly with 
seditious propaganda, asking the repeal of the Government of India Act of 1919 
and demanding the reintroduction of the Morley Minto Reforms of 1909. 

19th. Arrests and Raids in Calcutta :—Ten.ladies were arrasted in connection with 
the picketing of foreign cloth shops at Burrabazar.—The office of the Central 
Calcutta Congress Committee was twice raided by the Police and 21 persons were 
placed under arrest. The office was placed under lock and key. 

21it. Maulana Abul Kalam Ar^d, Acting President of the Indian National Con- 

g ress, was arrested under the Intimidation Ordinance in connection with a speech 
clivered at Meerut some time ago. He was taken to Meerut to stand his trial. 

Congress Associations declatyd unlawful in Bombay Presidency :— A. Bombay 
Government Gazette Extraordinary issued to-day declared certain associations in the 
Districts of Poona, Ahmednagar, Batara, Nasik, East Khandesh and West Khandesh 
to be unlawful associations within the meaning of Section 15 of the Criminal Law 
A mendment Act, 1908. 

Congress Activities in U, P. A number of women volunteers headed by Mrs. 
Uma Nehru, ‘"Dictator” of the local Congress and her daughter Miss ^lamkumari, 
an Advocate of the Allahabad High Court picketed the AUahabad University.-^At 

3 
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Fyzabad eleven volunteers were arrested for picketing a Muslim cloth shop.— 
Forty-two persons were arrested at Kheri and nine at Lakhimpur including 
Pandfit Dindayal, Congress Secretary, for infringing the Forest Laws.—Pandit 
Harg^obind, a member of the All India Congress Committee was arrested at 
Rannkhet under the anti-intimidation Ordinance. 

22nd. T}ie Calcutta European Aasoriation adopted a resolution urging postpone¬ 
ment of all political advancement so long as seditious and unconstitutional propa¬ 
ganda continued. 

Picketing in Calcutta Six ladies of the Nari Satyagraha Samity were arrested 
at Burrabazar tor picketing foreign cloth shops. Fiiteen volunteers of the Jora- 
bagan Congress Committee picketed foreign cloth shops at Nutan Bazar. They 
were charged and dispersed.—7d volunteeis of the A. B. S. A. picketed foreign 
cloth shops at Burrabazar. About 30 volunteers were arrested and some of these 
were released. 

25th. A bomb attempt on Sir Charles Tegart, Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
was made near the Houth-Eastorn corner of Dalhousie b’(|Uare. Sir Charles was 
procet‘ding in a car to his office at about 11 o’clock in the morning. When the car 
nad passed the crossing at the »Sonth-Eastern corner of Dalhousie Scjuare, loud 
reports of two explosions in (juiek succession were heard near the car. 8ir 
Charles detected that two bombs had been thrown. His car moved forward a 
little and then turned back. In the meantime reports of firing were heard. One 
Bengalee youngman was found profusely bleeding from the lower part of his 
body. He was supporting himself against the railings of the Square. The man 
was removed from a pool of blood and di(‘d oii his way to hospital. A Bengalee 
youngman who gave bis name as Dinesh Chandra Majumdar was arrested with 
bleeding injuries. Hir Charles Tegart es(*aped unhurt. Twenty-six houses were 
searched in the city in the evening and live persons were arri'sted. Searches and 
arrests continued in mufussil and Calcutta for the ni‘xt few days. 

Convictions in the Punjab :—Lala Dunichand sentenced at Lahore under the 
Unlawful Instigation Orcfinance to undergo four months’ simple imprisonment. 
Under the same Ordinance, Lala Ihirshottamlal bondhi and Lala Multaniram 
were sentenced to undergo further one month’s imprisonment each. Mr. Santi- 
swarup, Secretary of the Naujawan Bharat Sabha, arrested under Section 124-A, 
was sentenced to undergo two months' rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine 
of Rs. 100 in default to undergo imprisonment for additional one month. 

Congrew Working Committee Declared Unlawful in Delhi :—The Chief Com¬ 
missioner issued the following notification -.—“Whereas he is of opinion that the 
Association at present known by the name of the Working Committee interferes 
with the administration of law and order and with the maintenance of law and 
order, it is hereby declared that under Section lb of the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act the said Association will be an unlawful association within the 
meaning of Part Two of the said Act.” 

26tb. National Flag Dag at Lahore and Simla The National Flag Day was 
celebrated at Lahore according to the instructions of the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 500 ladies were present among the crowd which witnessed the 
ceremony outside Mori Gate. Shops and houses inside the city also hoisted tri- 
coloured Flags.—^The police stopped a Congress procession at Bimla in celebra- 
, .tion of the National Flag Day and arrested 15 Congressmen including the Presi¬ 
dent, Dictator and Secretary of the Congress Committee. Two lady volunteers 
who were arrested were later released. While the police dispersed a crow'd 
some received injuries. There was ‘hartal’ in the bazars as a protest against the 
arrest of Congress leaders who were at once taken to the jail for trial. 

The European Association Conference^ which was attended by delegates from 
branches of the European Associations from all parts of India, was held in 
Calcutta on August 25th and 26th, Among other resolutions the following were 
passed “That this meeting is of the opinion that the Congress revolutionary 
movement, with its boycott of British goods and firms, cannot be stemmed by 
concessions or Conferences and considers that the Government of India should take 
drastic measures to combat the movement with all the resources at its command. 
It is further of the opinion that the situation requires immediate action and that 
any further delay in the hope of creating a favourable atmosphere for the Round 
Xalble Conference is not only undesirable but dangerous. That the Indian 
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National CongrcBs having ceased to be a political and become a revolutionary 
body should be declared an illegal organisation throughout India and suppressed 
by uovernment, and to this end the funds and property of the Congress 
shall be taken by Provincial Governments with respect to any projnncial organi¬ 
sation certified by the Governor to be of a revolutionary nature. That, whatever 
the recommendations of the Round Table Conference may be, no change in the 
present system of Government in India shall be effected until seditious propa¬ 
ganda and unconstitutional agitation have been firmly dealt with and the civil 
disobedience movement is ended.” 

27kh. Congress Working Committee Members Arrested and Convicted —Dr. M* 

Ansari, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, Mr. Mathradas 
Tricumji, Lala Dunichand of Ambala, Mr. Deep Narain Singh, Dr. B. C. !^y, 
Sardar Mangal Singh, Choudhury Afzal Hacj (members) and Mr. Raja j^o 
(Secretary) of the Congress Work’ng Committee were arrested at Delhi. The 
arrests were a sequel to the meeting of the Congress Working Committee being 
held. Dr. M. A. Ansari presiding, in spite of the official ban. iTie trial coti^ 
menced at 11 on the morning of the 28th August. The leaders were unconcerned 
with what was happening, and were all along reading books. At 12 o’clocl^ the 
Magistrate asked them if they had anything to say but they refused to 
participate. While the leaders were having their repast in the tents pitched in 
the European ward of the goal, the Magistrate accompanied by pressmen went 
over there and said : ‘T am sorry, gentlemen to sentence you to six months 
8. I. in “A” Class. 

Following the arrest of the members of the Congress Working Committee, a 
new committee was formed consisting of six Moslems and six Hindus, in addition 
to the three unarrested members, including Mr. Khalil-ul-Zaman, Advocate of 
Lucknow, acting President, Mr. Harkarannath Misra, Barrister of Lucknow, Mr. 
Bfclvi, Editor of the “Bombay Cronicle” and Mr. Velii Nappo of Bombay 
(Treasurer). The other members includea Mr. K. V. R. fewami (Ramhmiindryj. 
Mr. 8. V. Kowjalgi (Bijapur), Mr. A. M. Khawaja of Allahabad, Mr. Isnmil 
Ghaznavi of Amritsar, Mr. vSarat Chandra Bose of Calcutta. Professor Abdul 
Baqi of Patna, Mr. Asatali of Delhi, and Maulana Abdul Baqi of Dinajpur, 
Bengal. 

Convictions of Mrs. Zntshi and Maulana A\ad : — The first woman Dictator” 
of the Punjab “War Council ’ Mrs. Zutshi was sentenced at Lahore to undergo one 
year's simple imprisonment as she refused to furnish a security of Rs. 10,(XX). 
—The trial of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Acting President of the Indian 
National Congress, under Section II of the Ordinance 6 of 1930, commenced in 
the Meerut District Jail. The Maulana refused to take part in the proceedings 
of the Court. After the examination of two witnesses for the prosecution, the 
Magisirate convicted and sentenced the Maulana for breach of the above section to 
undergo six months’ simple imprisonment. 

28lh. Ladies Convicted at Delhi Fourteen ladies were sentenced to undergo three 
months’ simple imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 50, in default to undergo 
further one and a half month’s simple imprisonment each. 21 men volunteers were 
sentenced to undergo three month’s rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of 
Rs. 50 in default to undergo a further one and a half month’s ri^rous 

imprisonment each. All these convictions were made under the PiAeting 
Ordinance. These men and women volunteers were arrested on the 21st and 
22nd August while picketing the wholesale wine godowns. Two of the ladies had 
each an infant in arms and a boy of tender years with them. 

A. L C. C. Declared Unlawful. —Under Section 16 of the Criminal Law 

Amendment Act the Madras Government declared the All-India Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee an unlawful association as it interfered with the administra¬ 
tion of law and maintenance of Inw and order and constituted danger to the public 
peace—A notification of the Home Department of the Government of Bombay 
proclaimed the Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee as an 
unlawful Association under 8ection 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act The notification justified the action on the ground that it “inter¬ 
feres with the administration of law and the maintenance of law and 
order.’’—The Governor in Council at Patna declared the All-India Congress 
Working Committee as an unlawful association on the ground that is 

inl^^rfering or has for its object the interference with the administration of law 
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and with the maintenance of law and order and that it constitutes a danger to 
public peac^*\—The Punjab Government declared the Students’ “War Council”, 
the City Congress Committee, Amritsar, the Congress Volunteers’ Corps and the 
District Congress Committee as unlawful associations under Section 16 of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 

Inspector-General of Police Shot at at Dacca Mr. Lowman, Inspector-general 
of Ponce, Bengal and Mr. E. Hodson, Superintendent of Police, Dacca, were shot 
at and seriously injured, while leaving Mitford Hospital at Dacca. Mr. Lowman 
received two shots and Mr. Hodson three. One bullet entered the latter’s abdo¬ 
men which was operated, but the bullet was not located. It was stated that the 
gallant had two revolvers of which one was left behind when he was chased. 
This revolver was a 5 chambered and enamelled one. While escaping the assai¬ 
lant with the second weapon kept his pursuers at bay. He entered the Medical 
School compound from the Milford Hospital where the outrage occurred. There¬ 
after he disappeared and could not be traced. Mr. Lowman expired on the 
morning of August 31 ; Mr. Hodson however improved, 

30lh. Mrs. Hansa Mehta, President of Bombay “War Council” arrested. 

Bomb Explosion at Mymensingh :—Two bombs were thrown at half 
an pours interval at the houses of Pabitrakumar Bose, Inspector, 
Detective Department, and Tejeshchandra Guha, Excise Sub-Inspector. Two 
orotners of the former were slightly injured. Bose w'as away from home. No 
one was hurt at Guha’s place. Both bombs, it was alleged, contained cartridges 
ana alloyed shell and exploded with tremendous noise and flash of light. In 
^nnection with this outrage Srimati Sobharani Dutt, aged 18, was arrested in 
Calcutta and taken to Elysium Row Police Station. She was the first woman to be 
arrested in this connection. 

31tt. Mr. Ramchandra Sainik, the tenth Dictator of the War Council was arrested at 
a Congress meeting at Lahore. I^arge numbers of the audience followed Mr. Sainik 
wying Long Live Revolution” when he was being taken away by the Police. 

disperse after repeated warnings, the police made a lathi charge 
and dispersed them. Some persons were injured. 

Mr. G. V. Mavlankar, President, Mrs. Saraladevi Ambalal vSarabhai, Mr. Chaita- 
nyapras^ad Divanji pd Mr. Balabhai Nanavaty, members, and Mr. Ishwarial 
vyas, becretary, of the Ranpur Police Excesses Enquiry Committee were arrested 
at Kanpur for holdi^ enquiry defying the District Magistrate's order under 
bectien 144 C. I. P. C. 


September 1930. 


Chief Events :—Police-TcrrorivSt fight at Chandernagorc—Failure of 
Sapru-Jayakar Peace Negotiations—Congress bodies in the Punjab and 
Delhi declared unlawful—Police raids and searches all over the country— 
Council elections : successful picketing by women. 


Itl.^ Arrests and Convictions Principal Chabildas sentenced at Lahore to one year's 
imMisonment under Section 124-A and to four months’ imprisonment and a fine 
.2 . *2 default to undergo one month's further imprisonment under Section 
17 (2) Criminal Law Amendment Act. 


2nd. At Surat wh'Ie picketing the polling booths 125 pickets were arrested, 
the arrested were 25 ladies. There were two lathi charges in which 28 
were injured. 


Among 

persons 


At Ahrn^edabad great sensation prevailed when about 50 volunteers were 

arrested while picketing near the polling booths where votes for election to the 
Legislative Assembly were being recorded. 

.M ^*ubay Mrs. Hansa Mehta, president of the Bombay ‘War Council’ and Mr. 
XT. XV. Lele, Vice-President, were sentenced to three months*’ simple and five months’ 
rigorous imprisonment respectively for publishing the “Congress Bulletion.” 
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Bengal Police—Terrorist Fight at Chanderna^e '■—A regular fusillade ensued 
between a band of Terrorists said to be absconainc ringleaders of the Chittagong 
Armoury Outrage and a parfy of Police headed l)y Sir Charles Tegart, Commis¬ 
sioner 01 Police, Calcutta, in a house in the Oondalpara Section of Chandernagore. 
Sir Charles had rounded up the house with his men to arrest the absconders and 
while attempting to enter the house was overheard. Firing was resorted to 
by both the police and the inmates of the house who were on the look out to 
escape unnoticed and unhurt. As a sequel four Bengalees aged between 23 and 
30 years were arrested. Two ladies were also put under arrest. Three revolvers, 
cartridges, aluminium alloy and other implements and chemicals for making 
bombs and cartridges were seized. One man was killed and several were 
injured, 

3rd. Mail baga robbed at Rajshahi :—About 25 armed men attacked the mail tandem 
carrying the outgoing mails from the Rajshahi Post Office while the carriage was 
on its way to the station. The men robbed the mail bags and decamped. The 
police searched in this connection a number of houses near the place of occur¬ 
rence and arrested several persons on suspicion. A ‘small portion of the mail 
was found lying in a thick jungle at some distance from the spot. 

Heavy fall in Bombay OovernmcnVs Revenue Bombay Government 

issued a statement on the financial position of the Presidency in which they referred 
to the serious losses caused by the civil disobedience movement. “There has been 
a fall in revenue in almost all Departments, the greatest being in excise which 
shows a reduction of 60 lakhs in the budget estimated for the current year, 
chiefly due to the picketing movement. Stamps are expected to show a loss of 
11 lakhs, forests 16 lakhs, and other scheduled taxes 7 lakhs. In addition to 
these there will be increased expenditure due to the Disobedience Movement. The 
total deficit is expected to be 125 lakhs against which there is a balance of 
surplus revenues of 82 lakhs.” 

4lh. T)r, Charu Chandra Ohosh, President of the Frontier Congress Committee, 
sentenced to 2 years* rigorous imprisonment. 

Police attacked by mob As a result of trouble arising out of picketing an 
excise shop in Deluahat in the interior of the Khulna District, the Police charged 
the volunteers and the crowd but as they took a threatening attitude the Police 
opened fire. The excise shop was also burnt down. 

5lh. Break down of Peace Negotiations :—After an hour’s conference with Mahatma 
Gandhi to-day Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn and Mr. Jayakar made the following 
statement"We regret to announce that the present peace negotiations have 
failed. We are releasing the entire correspondence in the course of to-day or 
to-morrow.’ ’ 

6th. Police open fire at Bilashi Two villagers were killed and several injured, while 
six policemen sustained injuries as the result of an encounter between the police 
and the villagers at Bilashi in the Satara District in Bombay. The main trouble 
arose out of Forest Satyagraha and non-payment of dues. The tribesmen hoisted 
a National Flag over a “contraband” tealc pole from a jungle and expressed 
their intention to protect it by all means. About ten thousand villagers assembled 
at the place. A party of 250 armed policemen under the Superintendent of Police, 
Satara and the District Magistrate raided the village. At first the police made a 
lathi charge and the village was cleared but the tribesmen re-assembled and were 
alleged to have attacked the raiding party when the District Magistrate ordered ;to 
open fire. The Government Police party was reinforced by a company of 150 
infantry from the Kohlapur State who helped in the operations. The police then 
made several arrests including some rich merchants and confiscated the National 

&ndu Muslim clash in Bombay 26 persons were injured, two fatally, in the 
Hindu-Muslim fracas which occurred at Dharavi, a suburb of Bombay, at midnight 
over the Ganpati procession. The trouble arose when the processionists persisted 
in playing music before a mosque on the route of the procession. The pohee 
hurried to the scene and restored quiet. 

7lh. Forest Satyayraha in G. P, Mr Manikrao Deshmukh was arrested for 
leading mass Civil Disobedience at a place in Katol tashil and breaking the 
forest laws. There was also mass Civil Disobedience of breaking forest laws in 
Keizer village, Wardha District, when about a 100 Satyagrahis, including the 
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women, were arrested. Seth Chiranjilal, Mr. Gharpure and several other promi¬ 
nent Congress workers of Wardha were arrested, 

9th. Clashes hi Calcutta \ Lathi Charge hi Ashtitosh Building '.—On the arrival of 
Miss Slade “alias” Mirabai at Howrah the Police dispersed a large crowd of 
persons that assembled before the Howrah Bridge to give her a rousing reception 
with the result that some persons were injured. The processionists, after dispersal 
at the ^ Howrah Station, came along the Harrison Eoad towards the 
College Square. A large crowd joined the procession. The police made several 
charges and disnersed the crowd. About thirty women were arrested by the 
police at the College Square where the procession terminated. Street urchins and 
the mob obstructed the passage of tram cars and, it was alleged, stones were 
thrown at them. The students of the post-graduate classes from the upper 
stories of the Ashutosh Building of the Calcutta University were said to have 
jeered at the police according to ^yhqm stones were thrown from the building. A 
police party under Deputy Commissioner Gordon entered the Ashutosh Building, 
where classes were being held. The University authorities resented the police 
conduct. The latter, however, charged the students with regulation lathis. As a 
result, ten were badly injured and were subsequently removed to the 
hospital. 

Punjab Congress Cojuniiitees Declared Vnla/rful :—The provincial and the city 
Congress Committees were declared unlawful associations and the police searched 
the offices of both the committees and took away the whole movable property. 
The houses of almost all the office-bearers numbering about 1.5 were also searched 
and certain articles, mostly papers connected with the Congress, were removed, 
I5lh. Mr, B. S. Pandit sentenced at Allahabad to one year’s rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of Ks. 500 or in default three months’ rigorous imprisonment for 
making a seditious speech on the “Gharwali Day.” 

Serious Police and Moh Riot at Gulaothi ‘There was a serious riot at Gulao- 
thi between Hapiir and Bulandshabr. A Congress meeting advertised to take 
place was not allowed to be held on account of the danger to the thana, and the 
small crowd that had gathered was dispersed by the police. Subsequently, a Con¬ 
gress leader came in a car from Meerut accompanied with volunteers and 
calling a large crowd marched towards the thana. The mob was in a threatening 
mood and bent upon attacking the police station. The station officer with the 

E olice force stopped their march and ordered a dispersal. The sub-inspector was 
it with a lathi on the head. He collapsed. The police fired 23 rounds. The 
crowd dispersed, and the injured were given aid and brought to hospital. The 
police casualties were one sub-inspector killed and one constable grievously 
wounded and two constables and one chowkidar received simple injuries. On the 
Congress side three men died of bullet wounds and five were seriously 
injured. 

17lh. Delhi Congress bodies declared unlaieful :—The Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
declared both the Delhi District Congress Committee and the Satyagraha Ashram 
(Congress volunteers’ camp) unlawful. The police thereupon simultaneously raided 
both the places, and thorough searches were made. The police removed from 
both the places all available papers, and also a cartload of National Flags in addi¬ 
tion to the cash box. From the Ashram they arrested 112 volunteers and Mr. 
Faridulhaq, a nephew of Dr. Ansari, and two others were arrested at the 

Congress Office, and all papers and cash boxes were seized. Mr. Asaf Ali, who was 
appointed “Dictator” of the “War Council” after the arrest of Mr. Faridul Haq 
Ansari was also arrested. 

Police raids and searches all over the country There were numerous home 
searches and police raids in Bombay and in several other parts of India. The 
attention of the Bombay police was restricted to the Jjahore leaders. Residences 
of Mrs. Huhasini Nambiar, Mr. S. V. Desphande, Mr. Jambekar, Miss Mrinalini 
Chattopadhya and of two Americans, Mr. Homers and Mr. Kweit at Malabar 
Hill, were searched. A quantity of proscribed literatures was taken from 
these places.—In Delhi the police raided the District Congress Committee and 
the Batya^raha Committee and arrested 150 volunteers.—In Ahmcdabad the 
police busied themselves in recovering fines from Mrs. Ambalal Sarabhai and Mr. 
Divanji by attaching their properties.—Dr. T. V. Hastri, President of the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee was jailed for “harbouring Satyagrahis.” 
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18 th. Dinesh Chandra Maxumdar. arrested in connection with the bomb outrage 
on Sir Charles Tegart, Commissioner of Police, was sentenced to transportation for 
life by a Special Tribunal at Alipore, 

Bombay Council Election : Picketing by Women :—A continuous stream of 
volunteers drawn from all the communities, with a sufficiently representative element 
of Muslim and Parsi women picketed the Town Hall and lined the roads leading 
to it persuading the voters not to “betray their country.” As soon as one batch 
of these saflfron-sarried volunteers was marched on to police stations, another 
batch immediately took its place and this went on till the evening. In all 1182 
women volunteers were kept in the lock-up. One wonderful feature of the day 
was that as soon as the news of the arrests of the women volunteers reached the 
city fresh recruits, young girls and old women, volunteered their services 
to picket the polling booths in case of emergency. By evening more than 
200 such recruits had registered their names in tne Congress House. At one 
time the picketers’ persuasion was so successful that policemen volunteered to give 
a safe conduct to the voters to the polling booth. The police force which was 
under the immediate and personal supervision of the Commissioner of Police, did 
not direct their attention only to the picketers, but throughout the day there were 
a number of lathi charges on the crowd resulting in injuries to 545 persons. The 
Congress Ambulance Corps, the Parsi Ambulance Corps and the National 
Militia Red Cross Corps were on duty rendering tirst aid to the woundtnJ. All 
the arrested women volunteers were released in the evening but l.f men volunteers 
were detained in the lock-up. 

Police raid on JalUanwala Ba^h raid ^vas carried out by the police on 
Jalliunvvala Bagh in Amritsar. The place was beseiged from all directions. 
Policemen armed with lathis entered the Bagh and demolished about 
half a dozen thatched cottages belonging to different organisations, such as the 
“War Council”, the Congress (committee, the students’ “War Council” and the 
Naujawan Bharat Sabha which had been declared unlawful Association. They 
seized some articles and later arrested Mr. Mahomed Hossain, General Secretary, 
Mr. Sultan Mahomed, a working member of the “War Council” and also Mr. A jit 
Singh “dictator” of the Students “War Council.” 

19tb. Satyagraha Asram Volunteers Convicted in Seventy-two Congress 

V'^olunteers were sentenced in Delhi to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Ks, 50 each or in default one and a half months’ additional imprisonment, 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Thirty-seven were let off with a warn¬ 
ing, being of underage. It will be recalled that 112 volunteers were arrested 
from the Satyagraha Ashram on a charge of being menbers of an unlawful asso¬ 
ciation after the Delhi Congress Committee and the Satyagraha Asrara were 
declared unlawful on September 17. 

Punjab Congress Committees declared unlawful :—The following official corn- 
municiue was issued : ‘Whereas the Governor of the Punjab in Council is of opinion 
that the associations, hereinafter notified, interfere with the maintenance of Law 
and Order and constitute a danger to the public peace ; Now, therefore, in exercise 
of the powers conferred by Section IG of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, tho Governor of the Punjab in Council is pleased to declare the said 
associations to be unlawful associationsNotified Unlawful Associations ; 
All Congress Committees in the Punjab.—The Congress Committees having been 
banned in the Punjab, the Congressmen started the practice of civil disobedience 
movement through one person per centre who was designated as the dictator 
of the ‘war council.’ 

22nd. Arrests and Convictions :—Seven members of the ninth, Bombay “War 
Council” were convicted and sentenced on a cha^e under Section I. P. C. 
for continuing the publication of the “Congress Bulletin” in defiance of the prohi¬ 
bitory order. Mrs. Ramiben Kamdar, President and Miss Dilshad Sayyad, Editor 
of the “Coi^ress Bulletin,” were awarded three months’ simple imprisonment 
each. Sjt. Dalpatrara Pathak, Vice-President, Sjts. K. C. S. Pannikar and Jag- 
raohandas Parekh, Secretaries, Sardar Jamiat Singh, G. O. C. of Congress 
Volunteers and Sjt. S. H. Dhru, member of the ‘ War Council” were sentence to 
four months’ rigorous imprisonment each.—At Delhi 37 Congress volunteers were 
convicted to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. .50 each 
or one and a half month’s further rigorous imprisonment in default, under the 
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Pickoting Ordinance. Maulana Arif Hasvi, Mohd. Ishaq, Kidarnath Pragnath 
and Premnarain Beuiprasad were arrested for being members of an unlawful 
asHcmbly under Bection 17 ^1) Criminal I^w Amendment Act. 

23rd. Mr Asaf AH the third ‘Dictator’ of the Delhi ‘‘War Council” was sentenced 
to undergo o mouths’ simple imprisonment under Section 17 (2) of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act.—Mr. Amritlal Thakkar, member of the Servants 
of India Society was sentenced at Kaira to sulier six months’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment in connection with picketing.—^I'he members of the Second Kanpur Enquiry 
Committee, who were arrested for defying the prohibition order ot the District 
Magistrate, weie convicted and sentenced to two mouths’ rigorous imprisonment 
aiKl a line of Ks. 2oO each, in default one month’s more rigorous imprisonment. 

25th. Police. Sattjayrahi Conflict at Panvel — Ma^atrate succumbs to gun-shot 
wounds Ihcre was a serious firing by police at Panvel resulting in heavy casual¬ 
ties, both killed and wounded. About eight persons were killed and about 
fifty were wounded. Those killed ijicluded Mr. Joshi, Magistrate^ and one Forest 
Hanger. The inhabitants of Panvel and the other adjoining villages had been 
carrying on forest Batyagraha, According to olficial version the trouble started 
when the people expressed a desire that the handcuffs on the arrested 
leaders should be removed. The Magistrate was agreeable, but the Inspector 
demurred on the ground that the arrested ptTSons might get mixed up with the 
crowd. The Inspector's attitude aroused resentment among a portion of the 
crowd which, according to the police version, indulged in abuses and shower of 
the branches of trees cut by them. Their resentment was especially directed 
against the Inspector who, however, on his own admission, was protected by 
the Congress volunteers forming a cordon round him and the prisoners and even 
supplying him with khadi outfit to enable him eventually to escape. All this 
happeueu on the northern edges ot the forest clearing. Suddenly, however, fire 
was opened by 15 armed police who were standing a few paces to the South. That 
the Magistrate did not order lire was clear from the fact that he cried out “Who 
ordered lire” as he dropped mortally wounded almost by the first shot. About 
100 rounds were fired, and firing ceased only when ammunition was exhausted. 

Picketing in Uikal As a sequel to picketing of polling booths, Brimati Malati 
Devi, Secretary of the Cuttack Congress Committee and Pandit Lingarj Misra, Presi¬ 
dent of the Utkal Congress Committee, were arrested together with live lady and 
100 men volunteers. Srimati Malati Devi and Pandit Misra were tried and sentenced 
to 0 months’ simple and rigorous imprisoumenl respectively. Three volunteers were 
given 3 months’ imi3ri8onmeut and 38 others including five ladies were sentenced 
to imprisonment till the rising of the court while the rest of the volunteers were 
let off . 

Ruffians let loose at Bombay Meeting :-~Aho\xi 25 persons were injured as the 
result of continued stone-throwing by some hooligans who created trouble at the 
Congress meeting held in the night to repudiate the supporters of the Round- 
Table Conference. Mr. Abdul Rahman Mitha, ‘War Council's Vice-President, 
presided. Everything went well until the resolution denouncing the Round Table 
Conference and its supporters was passed. The meeting was about to disperse 
when a hundred rowdies with war cries of “Shaukat Ali Zindbad” threw a shower 
ot stones on the dais, injuring several including the Chairman. The injured was 
mostly Moslem Congrees workers and volunteers. About fifty policemen and 
sergeants rushed to the scene and restored order after dispeising the crowd with 
lathi charge, which, however, did not cause material injuries. The area was 
thrown into panic for about an hour. 

Daspur Riot Case Of the 33 accused in the Dasjpur Sub-Inspector murder 
case, tried by a Special Tribunal, 26 were charged with being parties to a Crimi¬ 
nal Conspiracy to commit murder of public servants engaged in the 
suppression of the Civil Disobedience campaign in the Ohatal sub-division, while 
14 were charged with causing the death or Sub-Inspector Bholanath Ghose and 
one with k'dnapping the Junior Sub-Inspector. The remaining seven were dis¬ 
charged, but four of them were detained in connection with another case. 

26lh. Police Firing at Moradabad Some members of the police force were injured 
and forty-six of the crowd were removed to hospital as a result of a clash at 
Moradabad between a mob and the police during which the latter opened fire. One 
amongst the mob later died at hospital. A Government Communique stated : 
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‘Information has been received from the District Majj^strate of Moradabad that 
CoDji^ress volunteers picketed the Town Hall in the morning where votes for the 
Muslim Urban Constituency of the Lemslative Council were to be recorded. A 
crowd rushed into the Town Hall ana destroyed the ballot papers etc. A num¬ 
ber of picketers were arrested. The crowd subsequently made another attempt and 
pelted the police and officers with brickbats ana refused to disperse in spite of 
repeated warnings. The police were compelled to fire. Forty-six persons were 
acimitted into hospital of whom one died. Some police were also injured.’ 

29th. Peaceful Picketing offence*'—Bombay High Court's Ruling ;—A most impor¬ 

tant ruling regarding the proper interpretation of the Picketing Ordinance was 
given by Justices Madgnoker and Barlee at the Bombay High Court in disposing 
of the reference made by the Sessions Judge of Thana in the case of Mrs. Luk- 
mani. Their Lordships held that though Section 3 of the Ordinance was directed 
against obstruction to a shopkeeper in his lawful business, peaceful picketing 
could not be construed as such obstruction, even though in ihe long run it 
might result in loss to the shopkeeper. The object of the Ordinance, observed 
Mr. Justice Madgaoker, was to provide against actual molestation or intimidation 
of the shopkeeper himself; while a picketer was usually concerned in persuading 
a customer, and not the shopkeeper. If peaceful picketing, like that of Mrs. 
Lukmani, was held to be an offence then even ordinary temperance work would 
be punishable under the Ordinaticc. Criticising the seventy of the sentence 
passed on Mrs. Lukmani, Mr. Justice Madgaoker observed that it might be con¬ 
sidered vindictive, and that respect for law was still further undermined by such 
sentences which defeat their very object and produce the contrary effect to that 
which is intended (viz, enforcing respect for law). 

Congress Leaders accused of ^'Double Dealing" x-^Viceroy's apportionment of 
**Ouilt" -.—Lord Irwin, in course of a lengthy speech, in reviewing the present 
political situation at the farewell banquet given to His Excellency by the members 
and Ministers of the Punjab Government at Simla, characterised the Congress 
refusal to participate in the forthcoming Round Table Conference as “a great 
betraval’’ by that body, “of a tragic lack of foresight and bankruptcy of statesman¬ 
ship'. The demands put forward by the Congress during the peace negotiaiions 
were, according to the Viceroy, “amounting to a total ana blank refusal to face 
facis^’ on the part of the leaders who “have assumed a heavy responsibility, for 
which history will assuredly not hold them guiltless”. He referred to how he 
could have brought about peace, if he had given private assurance on the 
constitutional is^ue, and he said he refused to do any such thinra as he abhorred 
that kind of “secret diplomacy to buy off the Civil Disobedience Movement.” 
He deplored the spirit of defiance that is manifest throughout the whole country, 
and for the present economic crisis, trade depression and similar sorts ot evils, 
held the Congress responsible. He also spoke at length of the Civil Disobedience 
movement and said *Tf ever there was phrase by which those who first 
employed it unconsciously sought to deceive themselves and others into blind 
disregard of certain consequence of their action, that phrase is non-violent Civil 
Disobedience.” 


October 1930 

Chief Events Congress Committee's and allied associations declared 
unlawful throughout the country—Lahore Conspiracy Case Judgment 
delivered—Unlawful Associations Ordinance Promulgated—Police 
occupation of Bombay Congress House—Pts. Jawaharlal and Ooviuda 
Malaviya and Sjts. J. M. Sen Gupta and C. Bajagopalachariar arrested 
and convicted. 


Ist Arrests and convictions .‘—Mrs. Motibai, Confess propa^nditt, aiTMted and 
tried at Wardha, was convicted and sentenced to 4 months’ simple iniprisonmeot. \ 
—Miss JEDiursedbehn, grand-daughter of the late Dadabhai Naorofi arrested at 
Ahmedabad. She was .sentenced on tbe 3rd. to one month’# 8. L ind m flns^ 
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of Eb. 25.—Dr. HaripraBad Mehta, Secretary, Gujarat Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee arrested at Ahmedabad at the Kailway Station.—Miss Eenu^ Ben and 
Kamala Das-Gupta, arrested in connection with the bomb outrage in Calcutta, 
were placed before the Cnief Presidency Magistrate and were remanded. 

2nd. The Bombay Congress Committee launched an experimental measure of 
“military training’^ in connection with the formation of the nucleus of the 
Congress “Army.” Thirty volunteers were selected for “military training” 
and placed under the charge of Mr. Patwardhan, till recently a lieutenant in 
the Koyal Air Force. 

The procession of satyagrahis which started to ' perform mass civil disobedience 
in Ranpur was stopped by the police, who dispersed the procession arresting 
40 volunteers. When the first batch was stopped, a second batch went out, and 
collected contraband salt from deposits, and sold ten maunds in the market. 

3rd. Bombay celebrated Oandhiji^s Birthday :—A most imposing procession of 
women, breaking the previous records, paraded the important thoroughfares of 
Bombay to cele&ate Gandhiji’s birthday, and terminated at Esplanade Maidan, 
where a public meeting was held. The meeting was addressed by a number of 
ladies, all of whom paid a tribute to Gandhiji and exhorted the audience to take 
to khaddar. Simultaneously, the Parsees held a meeting under the auspices of 
the Parsee Rahyakasabha where a number of speakers paid a trihiite to 
Gandhiji. 

4tli. Lahore Police Superintendent shot at Khan Bahadur Abdul Azeez. Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Lahore, formerly head of the prosecuting agency in the Lahore 
“Conspiracy” case, was shot at while motoring on the hank of a canal, one 
mile off Lahore. His driver and one police constable, sitting in the car, were 
wounded. In all about fifteen shots were fired, none of which luckily hit the Khan 
Bahadur. 

Moradabad Cofigress Office Raided :—The Moradabad district and city Con¬ 
gress committees having been declared unlawful on the 2nd, the Congress office 
was raided by the police and registers and other things were removed. Maulana 
Fakhruddin, president, and Maulana Mohammed Mian, secretary, Janiiat-ul-Ulema, 
both being also members of the Congress executive committee, "and a few others 
were arrested. 

Lathi Charge at Roorkee :—About 6,000'volunteers from different villages 
gathered at Roorkee to attend a political conference, but on the previous day an 
order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. had been promulgated, prohibiting gatherings 
of more than five persons. Batches of volunteers were sent to defy the prohibitory 
order. The Joint Magistrate ordered a lathi charge, as the result of which two 
constables and several Aman Sabhaites were injured. The Police retired and 
came back soon armed with rifies, and fired two rounds. Thirty persons were 
arrested and twenty persons were admitted to the Congress Hospital. 

V, P. Congress Committees Unlaivful :—A United Provinces Government 
Gazette Extraordinary issued the following :—Whereas the Governor in 
Council is of opinion that all Congress Committees in the Meerut district 
interfere with the administration of law and with the maintenance of law and order, 
it iB here^ declared by the Governor in Council under section 16 of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, that the said committees are unlawful associa¬ 
tions. Whereas the Governor in Council is of opinion that the associations at 
present known by the name of G) Working Congress Committee, Bulandshahar, 
Tahsil Congress Committee, Bulandshahar, (3) Zila Congress Committee 
Bulandshahar, (4) Tahsil Congress Committee, Bikandarbad and (5) Tahsil 
Congress Committee, Khurja, interfere with the administration of law and with 
the maintenance of law and order, it is hereby declared by the Governor in 
Council under section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, 
that the said associations are unlawful associations, 

gtk. Arresta and Convictions The members of the Bombay “War Council” arrested 
in connection with the publication of the Congress Bulletin, viz, Mr. V. P. Bhah, 
President of the “War Council” and four other members, were sentenced to four 
months’ R. I. each. The editor of the “Congress Bulletin” was sentenced to three 
months' S. l.->Mr. Laxmana Rao Bherlekar, President of the Central Provinces 
Marathi *’War Council” did not take part in his trial, but filed a written statement 
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rastifying his speech. He uvas sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment— 
Mr. Hanprasad Mehta, Secretary of the Gujrat Provincial Congress Committee 
sentenced to two months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Bs. 250 in default 
to one month more. 

At the Indian Labour Party's Cmference at Llandudno Mr. Fenner Brock¬ 
way, on behalf of the Independent Labour Party, moved a longworded resolution 
extending “greetings of solidarity to Indian people in their struggle for political 
and economic freedom” and urging Government to end the “function of serving 
as the policemen of Imperialism.” Mr. Brockway declared that the Government 
were responsible for the severest regime of repression in India since the mutiny. 
Com. Kenworthy said that Britain was obliged to act in India as policemen 
putting down disorder aud keeping down crime. When he visited India, Mr. 
Gandhi and other Nationalist leaders told him that British withdrawal from 
India would mean chaos, bloodshed and suffering. Com. Kenworthy declared 
that Indians must be given equality of treatment in the Empire and pleaded 
that Lord Irwin should be succeeded by a representative of Labour Government. 
Miss Susan Lawrence declared that the world slump was the cause of unem¬ 
ployment which was the price workers paid for the capitalist system. Referring to 
India she deeply regretted that the Congress leaders had decide not to grasp the 
opportunity furnished by the Round Table Conference “but our duty is plain. We 
must on the one hand resist the clamour of those who believe that force is the re¬ 
medy in their hearts desiring British dominion. On the other hand, it is 
clear that we must hand to India herself unimpaired the respect for peace and 
order without which all progress is impossible. We seek a settlement by consul¬ 
tation and consent.” 

7th. Lahore Conspiracy Case Judgment '.—Judgment was delivered after a*protracted 
trial in the Lahore Conspiracy Case by the Special Tribunal in the L^ore jail. 
Bhagat Singh, Suk Dev and Rajguru were awarded capital punishment while 
Kishorilal, Mahabir Singh, Bijaya Kumar Singh, Shib Varma, Gaya Prasad, Jay 
Dev and Kamal Nath Tewari were sentenced to transportation for life, Kundan- 
lal was sentenced to 7 years’ and Prem Dutt to 3 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Ajay Kumar Ghosh, Jatindranath Sanyal and Des Raj were acquitted. It mav be 
recalled that all the accused were being tried on a charge of murder as well of 
conspiracy to murder the late Mr. Saunders, Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Lahore.—In connection with the death sentences hartal ana other protest demon¬ 
strations were held at Lahore, Bombay, Delhi, Allahabad, Amritsar and other 
places in North and West India. At Lahore picketing of colleges by students, 
women included, was started which led to the arrest of seven ladies and more 
than thirty students. The D, A. V. College of Lahore was the scene of some police 
activ'ties, and the students passed a resolution contemplating legal action against 
the police. In Bombay the schools, cloth'mills, workshops and tramway were colsed. 

8tb. Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya, Editor of ’the “ Abhudaya,” of Allahabad, 
was sentenced at Cawnpur to 1 year’s R. 1. under Section 124-A, I. P. C. 

Five students were sent to hospital as the result of lathi charge by the police at 
Lahore while there was picketing before schools and a number of persons were 
arrested. 

Kolaba Congress Committees declared unlawful :—^A Gazette Extraordinuy 
notified that the Governor in Council declared several Congress and allied 
organisatioD** in the Kolaba district, including the Paovel Congress Committee 
ana the Satyagraha Maudal, unlawful associations as they interfered with the 
administration of law and the maintenance of law and order and constituted a 
danger to the public peace. 

At the plenary Session of the Imperial Conference held in London the Indian 
spokesman Sir Geoffrey Corbett said that India was ready to encourage develop¬ 
ment of imperial trade but was unable to depart from her present policy of 
discriminating protection. Therefore she was unable to commit herself to any 
general scheme of tariff preference within the Empire but must reserve compleie 
Sreedom to deal with eacn case as it arose. 

9tt». Seventeen women, arrested in Lahore for picketing colleges, were placed 
on trial and they went on hunger-strike for a day as a protest 

against the convictions of Conspiracy Case prisoners. 
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lOlb. Unlawful Associations Ordinance ^promulgated HU Excellency the Viceroy 
promulgated Ordinance No. IX of 1930 called the Unlawful Associations Ordinance 
1930, to make further provision against associations dangerous to the puhiio 
peace. The Ordinance will enable the local Governments to take effective 
measures for occupation of the immovable property and for forfeiture in certain 
conditions of the movable property used for the purpose of any association 
declared to be unlawful under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Convictions ;—Having been charged under section 2 of Ordinance 5, for picket¬ 
ing the Lahore Colleges on October 8, 15 ladies including three Zutshi sisters, 
were sentenced to undergo one month’s simple imprisonment and pay a fine of 
Rs. 50 in default two weeks more. An old lady of 60 was acquitted for want 
of evidence. 

Police firing at Seoni :—A police party went to attend the forest Satyagraha 
at Turia village, Seoni district. After persuasion the Satyagrahis abandoned 
their intention. While returning home the police party met a large crowd who 
attacked them with lathis and stones. The police opened fire killing one man, one 
woman, and injuring 17 persons. The mob dispersed, bcvcral persons were arrested. 

lllh. A public meeting at Essex Hall under the auspices of the London branch of 
the Congress attended by about 150 Indians and a contingent of British Com¬ 
munists, passed a unanimous resolution expressing its support of independence 
for India and severance from the British Empire and determining to bring every 
pressure upon the Government to withdraw “the armies of oceupation.” A 
further resolution declared that world peace, disarmament and economic re¬ 
construction were only achievable by the united struggle of peasants and workers 
for the independence of India and other conquered countries. The meeting also 
contemptuously rejected the Round Table Conference and repudiated those 
participating in it as betrayers of the national cause. 

Arrests and convictions Maulana Mufti Kifayatullah, President of the Jaraiat- 
nl-ulema-i-Hind, and member of i he Congress Working Committ<»e,was arrested under 
See. 17 (a) Criminal Law Aniendment Act.—Mr. Ritanlal Khaiidwala, President 
and Mr. Ratilal Nathubhai Jaruwala, the Secretary of the first Surat “War 
Council”, respectively, was sentenced at Surat, under sections 1^7 and 123 to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment, and Rs. 300 fine under Section 117 and 6 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under Section 143, both the sentences to run concurrently. 

Congress Organisations declared unlawful in Bombay :—The Bombay Governor 
extended the Unlawful Associations Ordinance to the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency to come into force from this day. The Gazette contained a schedule of 
the associations declared unlawful, affecting 74 Congress organisations in Ahmeda- 
bad, Broach, Surat and Kaira districts.—At Ahmeaabad Police with about 30 to 
40 armed constables, raided the oflSce of the Gujerat Congress Committee and 
arrested Mr. Morarji Desai, the fifth Secretary. The Police sealed the main 
office and the offices of various other committees of the district and the city. 
—In Bombay about one hundred policemen surrounded the Ville Parle Satyagraha 
office and occupied the building. They arrested about 60 inmates including 
Professor Dharmanand Kosarabi, the “Dictator”.Swaraj Ashrams at Surat and 
Bardoli and the Broach Sevashram were occupied by the police and the 
inmates arrested. 

I2tb. New Congress Camps opened In view of the new Unlawful Associations 
Ordinance which bad as its object the forfeiture of properties, the Bengalitolla 
Congress Committee of Benares held its office under a peepul tree in the Ohitta- 
ranjan Park.—Similarly, a number of Boards of the Gujerat Provincial Congress 
Committee were set up in the different streets of Abmedabad.—A new Congress 
Camp was opened by the Ville Parle Satyagrahis at Bombay and Mrs. Kamala- 
ben was elected President. The Satyagrahis brought out a procession and manufac¬ 
tured salt. Two Congress Offices were locked up at Panvel and stationeries 
seized and a third office was started. 

ISth. Convictions—Maulana Mufti Kifayatullah. President, Jamait-ul-Uleraa and 
member, Congress Working Committee, and Maulana Ahmed Sayeed, Secretary. 
Jamait-ul-Ulema, and Dictator, Delhi “War Couneil”, was sentenced to six months’ 
simple imprisonment each.—Mr. Dadubhai Desai,‘Dictator’, Kaira District, sentenced 
to noder^ five months’ rigorous imprisonment and to a fine of Bs. 500 in defiiult 
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to nnderijo farther rigorous imprisonment for a month and a half. Srimati 
Bbaktilflkshmi, wife of Darbar Oops Idas Desai, was appointed “Dictator” of the 
Kaira District in the place of Mr. Dadubhai Desai. 

Raid in Howrah as sequel to foreign cloth burning -'.—Simultaneous raids were 
conducted in Howrah town and suburbs in the course of which 53 youngmen 
belonging to different districts were arrested. The raids were connected with the 
burning of foreign doth by the Congress volunteers in a village in the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Jogacha police station. The Santraghachi Congress office was raided 
and kept under lock and key by the police in this connection. The Bclilios 
Park Congress camp, Howrah, was also searched and the officer in charge of the 
Congress volunteers arrested. The Howrah Congress office was also 
•earched and three volunteers were arrested. Eight of the men were subsequently 
released, the remaining forty-five were sent up on various charges including 
rioting. 

I4lh. Srimati Parvati Devi, daughter of the late Lain Lajpat Rai, and an active 
Congress worker, was arrested at the Lajpat Bhavan, Lahore under section 124-A ^sedi- 
tion). Since the early^hours of the morning, a large posse of constables with 
three Sub-Inspectors beseiged the place and all routes leading to it, especially 
Golbagh, were strongly guarded by them. 

15th. Police Occupy Bombay Congress House: —About a hundred police, armed with 
lathis, and twenty-five armed police, under a dozen officers, raided the Bombay 
Congress House and arrestea all the inmates numbering sixty-onc including 
twenty-five boys under fifteen. The National Flag on the Congress House was 
hauled down and the Union Jack hoisted in its place. About a dozen other 
allied organisations were also raided simultaneously, including the volunteers* 
camps throughout the city, the Ward Congress Committees and the Desh 
Sevika Sangha. All the raided organisations were locked up by the police. The 
arrested numbered 250 including Sj. Nagindas, President of the Bombay “War 
C ouncil.” The police seized two Congress motor cars and three cycles. Sjs. 
Nagindas and Nariman were sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment 
ana others were sentenced from three to four months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
As a protest against the raid on the Congress organisations and the wholesale 
arrests, merchants of their own accord closed their shops and observed one week’s 
hartal. The Bombay Stock Exchange closed immediately after hearing the news 
of the arrests. 

16th. Over 250 persons, including six Congress office bearers, were again arrested 
in Bombay. Among the latter were Mr. Aziz Husseinbhoy Lalji, Secretary of the 
“War Council” and Mrs. Ararut Kaur, a Bikh lady member of the “War 
Council”. Most of the other arrested persons were members of Prabhat Ferris 
(morning singers) who came out as usual in the monnng inspite of the ban 

S laced on them. The police made a series of light lathi charges neer the 
[arbawawadi police station where crowds had collected. A few persons received 
injuries. Mr. Usman Bhobhani, the new “Dictator” of the Bombay “War Council” 
declared the new Congress House open by hoisting the National Flag. ‘Bombay 
had taken up the Government’s challenge and opened the new Congress House’ 
he said, ‘and was prepared to open others if necessary’. The Mandvi people 
past^ posters on their walls with the inscriptions ‘‘Mandvi Congress Committee, 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee.” The police raided the new Congress 
House and arrested two persons. Office bearers of the “War Council” and 
Other Suburban Congress Offices were placed on trial and sentenced from three 
to six months’ imprisonment. Bombay observed complete hartal and the Cor¬ 
poration meeting was adjourned as a mark of protest against Government 
action. 

17ib. Swaraj Bhawan Raided :—Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad, where the All India 
Congress Committee office was housed, was searched by the police for nearly three 
hours. They seized copies of the Working Committee reports, bulletins and 
letters. Other places were also searched and copying machines seized. The 
searches were made under section 5 of Ordinance 7 of 1930 in connection with 
an unauthorised news sheet, “Kranti”, alleged to be published by the local Youth 
League. 

Mr, Usman Sobhani, the new “Dictator” of the Bombay “Wir Council” was snestM 
and seoienced to six months’ B. I. and to pay a fine ol Bs. 300 
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in default three months’ further imprisonment for bein^< a member of an unlaw¬ 
ful association. Mr. B. N. Mehisheri also was sentenced under the same sec¬ 
tion to six months’ R. I. and to pay a fine of Rs, 200 with the alternative of 
of six weeks’ further imprisonment. 

Trouble in Faridpur Jail :—Political prisoners in the Faridpur Jail, about 
15 in number, were allej^ed to have attacked the warder on duty and severely 
assaulted him. Later these men were joined by the detenus and as all of them 
refused to disperse when called upon to do so and took up a defiant attitude they 
were forced into their respective wards. As a result of this about 30 of them 
were slightly injured in addition to several other warders. 

l8lh. At the Delegate Conference of the Independejit Labour Party at the Memorial 
Hall in London on the situation in India Mr. Reginald Reynolds said that when 
sufficient nucleus and support was obtained in this country they should, whilst 
maintaining non-violence, resort to direct action and systematic law-breaking as a 
protest against the abominable treatment of India by the Labour Government. Mr. 
Brockway said that if what was happening now had occurred under a Liberal or 
Tory administration the Labour platforms would be ringing with denunciations 
of the ‘‘series of ordinances as tyrannical as anything under the Fascist rule in 
Italy.” He added that Independent Labour stood definitely for full inr^<i>.dence, 
release of political prisoners and the withdrawal of troops. Mr. Brid; ^ • and 
others passionately protested against all talk of Dominion Status or disc'iiM.fl*®! of 
terms. 

Convictions Mr. Faridul Huq Ansari, second “Dictator” of Delhi “War Council” 
sentenced to 5 months’ simple imprisonment; Mr..Ismail Surti, vice-president of the 
Bombay War Council to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500, in 
default to three months’ further imprisonment, for being a member of an unlawful 
association. 

19th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru arretted a little after nine o’clock in the night 
while returning home after a public meeting at Purushothamdas Park, Allaha¬ 
bad, near “Ananda Bhawan.” Pandit Nehru was lodged in the Naini Jail. 
Bombay, Karachi and Allahabad observed hartal as a protest against the arrest. 
Bombay markets remained closed. A procession was arranged at Karachi under 
the leadership of Miss Shamkumari Nehru. A public meeting was held at Allaha¬ 
bad where Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta and Mrs. Munshi addressed the gathering. 

Police activities in Bombay Haji Noormahomed Ahmed, the President of the 
“War Council” was arrested at Halal Memon .Jamatkhana. He was taken to the 
Esplanade lock-up. His arrest roused considerable enthusissm in the locality and 
about two thousand Muslims gathered near the Jamatkhana.—There were several 
Mathi’ charges on Prabhat Pheris and a number of persons were arrested. The 
parade of the Vanar Sena (Young boys and girls) was also dispersed by force by 
the police and a 15-year school boy was beaten by a sergeant and then marched to 
the lock-up. The Congress Red Cross Ambulance Brigade, too, was not allowed to 
have stretcher drill at GowalaTank Maidan and was ordered to disperse by sergeants. 
There were frequent‘lathi’ charges near Crawford Market, where Congress volunteers 
were picketing foreign wine and liquor shops. 45 pickets were arrested. In the 
suburbs the police were active. Satyagraha Chavani at Ville Parle was raided 
by the police and two volunteers were arrested, Chembur and Ghatkopar Con¬ 
gress Offices were also raided. The arrests in the suburbs included Messrs. 
Chemburkar, B. D. Kora, R. D. Baliwalla and Chunilal Barfiwalla. 

20tb, A meeting of the Native Piece-Goods Merchants Association, Bombay, by 
an overwhelming majority passed a resolution rescinding its resolution of the 
13th of October to reopen the market for clearing the stock of foreign cloth now 
on hand. The meeting also declared a prolonged hartal for an indefinite period 
and enjoined upon members not to purchase any new stock of foreign cloth. 

2lit. Cawnpore Congress unlawful :~An extraordinary issue of the U. P. Gax/stte 
declared all Congress Committees in Cawnpore district and certain other allied 
organisations as unlawful associations. The Cawnpore Congress Committee 
Office was locked up by the police. 

Arrests and Convictions Miss Somii, President, Bombay “War Council” was 
arrested when she was addressing a public meeting in Parel, which had been declared 
unlawful. Bhe was sentenced on the 23rd to six months’ 6. I.^Mrs. Avantikabai 
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Ookhale, member, Bombay Corporation, and a prominent social worker, 
was nominated the next “Dictator’ of the Bombay “War Council.”—Mr. Noor 
Mohmed Ahmed, ‘dictator’, Bombay ‘War Council’ was sentenced to six months’ rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 in default to three months’ further 
imprisonment under sec. 17, Criminal law Amendment Act, for being a member 
of an unlawful association. Three members of Prabhat Pheris were also sentenced 
to two months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 in default six weeks’ 
further imprisonment. Mr. Abdul Gafur, vice-president of the Bombay ‘war 
council’ was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 303 fine, 
in default three months’ further imprisonment under sec. 17 of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act for being member of an unlawful association. Eleven 
others arrested in the same connection were sentenced to four months’ 
rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine in default six weeks’ further imprison¬ 
ment under the same section. Over 100 Congress volunteers and members of 
Prabhat Feris arrested on this day were remanded to jail—Maulvi Abdul Kader, 
pleader of Jessore, was arrested by the Khulna police under the Intimidation 
Ordinance while assisting in the picketing of excise shops at Khulna. He was 
convicted and sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

24th. Pandit Govinda Malaviya, General Secretary of the A, I. C. C., was arrested 
at the Naini Central Jail premises jusc after the trial of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The arrest was under Sec. 124-A, I. P. C. in connection with the speech he 
delivered on the 8th October last. 

Police attacked by mob At a Congress meeting in a village in Moradabad 
district the police were attacked by a mob and in consequence of which the police 
were compelled to open fire in self-defence. The casualties reported were one 
sub-inspector, one head-constable and one constable seriously injured, two sub¬ 
inspectors and seven constables slightly injured, and three rioters injured. 

Comress Committees in Surat declared illegal : —The Bombay Government 
extended the Ninth Ordinance in the Surat District declaring the Surat District 
Congress Committee, Surat City Congress Committee, Chorasi Taluka Congress 
Committee and the “War Councils”, Surat City and District, as unlawful 
associations. A number of arrests of prominent Congress officials took place as 
a sequel to the raiding of the offices of these associations.—A whole village in 
Bardoli evacuated as a result of the serving of notices on the peasants to 
pay Government dues in three days. 

Congress activities in Bombay :—A new Congress House was opened in Bom¬ 
bay at Bhuleshwar. A number of saffron-sariea volunteers went round the city 
delivering street corner lectures exhorting people to carry on the struggle. The Parel 
Congress House was raided for the fourth time and two volunteers were arrested. 
There was a lathi charge on crowd that had gathered to watch the raid. A ser¬ 
geant was alleged to have assaulted a Congress Volunteer for 15 minutes for refusing 
to part with the tri-coloured flag in the Byculla Congress Office. Picketing was 
going on as usual. Women volunteers were seen on duty in Fort, Mulji Jetha 
Market, Charni Road and Cut Piece-goods Market. Eight volunteers were 
arrested at Jackaria Musjid for shouting Congress slogans. Volunteers picketed 
the shops in Cut Piece-goods Bazar and they were arrested. 

25tli. Arrests and Convictions : — Mr. J. M. Sengupta, Acting Congress President 
was arrested in Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar for disobeying orders under Section 
144 prohibiting him from making a speech, 8j. C. Rajagopalachariar, who was 
serv^ with summons to show cause why be should not furnish a bond for keep¬ 
ing peace for one year, was sentenced to detention for a period of one year on 
his refusal to furnish the bond. 

26th. Flag Salutation in Bombay — Heavy lathi charge by Police -Despite the 
police ban the Oongressites proceeded with the Flag Salutation ceremony in the 
Esplanade Maidan, Bombay. The Police Commissioner had taken elaborate measures 
to frustrate all attempts at actual Flag Salutation. All the Deputy Commissioner 
headed by the Commissioner himself as well as sixty sergeants, thirty 'sowars’ 
and arm^ and foot police carrying about five hundred lathis were in the 
Maidan which by 8 a. m. was crowded by large numbers of spectators and others. 
Mrs. Avantikabai Gokhale, the president of the “War Council” arrived and 
planted the flag in one corner of the Maidan which was followed by a surge 
forward by the crowd. Foot and mounted police charged the crowds and dis* 
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persed them as they came. At the same time the women volunteers were taken 
into custody and three batches of men volunteers were similarly arrested. 
After the first general lathi charge, most of the Congressites withdrew from the 
scene as the days function was over. But the crowds continued to collect in 
batches at difif<Tent parts of the Maidan and shout their usual slogans when the 
mounted and foot police continued to rush at them, charging them with lathis. 
As soon as one batch was dispersed another took its place and the police moved 
too. Things continued in this way until 11 a. m. by which [time the police 
charged the crowds no less than a dozen times, fey this lime the crowds 
gradually melted away and the main body of the police was removed. There¬ 
upon the entire crowd dispersed. Two hundred and thirty-five persons were 
injured as a result of the lathi charge. Just before the general lathi charge the 
police arrested fortytwo women and thirtyfive men volunteers. Twenty women 
volunteers w'ere later taken away in a police van and released outside the city 
while the remaining twentytwo and all thirtyfive men were kept in the police 
lock-up. The eiiy observed hartal as a protest against the lathi charges. 
Next day, during the trial of 22 women arrested in connection with the FMag 
Salutation Ceremony, the Advocate who appeared on behalf of some of the accused 
stated before the Court that when the women prisoners were taken to the charge 
room, a sergeant uttered indecent words to some of the ladies. It was further 
reported that the same sergeant went to the lock-np at about mid-night and 
made indecent gestures to the girls. The sergeant was identified in court by the 
accused ladies. 

27ih. Benares Congress office raided: Congressmen Senteyiced \—The Police thrice 
raided the Beiigalitola Congress Office and Camp at Chittaranjan Park, 
Benares, seized the flag and signboards, and arrested the volunteers’ captain and 
two others. The Police also made lathi charge against the volunteers resulting 
in injuries to six, three being volunteers, and three onlookers.—The city magis¬ 
trate setitonced Babu Thakur Das, advocate, to three months’ simple imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of Rs. 400, in default, further six weeks’ imprisonment. Bahu 
Bameshwar bahai Sinha, education superintendent of the Benares municipality 
and Pandit Jagannath Prasad Sharraa to three months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Ks. 200, in default further one month. Messrs. Gyanchand, Madan 
lal Kapoor, Viresbvvar Iyer, Satya Narain and Durgadas Bhattacharjee to three 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Chechuahat Riot Case Judgment: —^The Special Tribunal in Midnapore delivered 
judgment in the ^..hcchuahat Riut case sentencing Ksbitish Mondal and seven 
others to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each, one to 18 months’ rigorous 
and 27 to 6 months’ rigorous each. Four accused were acquitted. The accused 
were charged with rioting at Chechuahat and forming an unlawful assembly 
of 5,COO men and retusing to disperse. The Police opened fire, resulting in 12 
being killed and 50 wounded. 

28tb. Mrs. Avantikabai Ookhale^ President of the Bombay “War Council” was 
sentenced to undergo G months’ simple imprisonment under Section 17 (1) and 
6 months’ imprisonment, under Section 17^2) and a fine of Rs. 400, in default to 
undergo imprisonment for three months more. She nominated Mr. Harindra- 
niAh Cliattopadb.Yaya, a well-known poet and dramatist, as the next Dictator” 
of the Bombay “War Council.” 

29tli. Delhi Meeting dispersed : Mrs. Sen Oupta arrested :—The Congress took out 
a procession and held a public meeting in the Queen’s Garden, Delhi when the 
Delhi “Dictator” Dr. (Mrs.) Vedi presided. Amongst those present was Mrs. 
Sen Gupta. The City Magistrate, along with the Deputy Superintendent of Policy 
reached the spot where ihe meeting was in progress, and arrested a man reciting 
a seditious poem. This enraged the crowd, and one of them was alleged to have 
thrown a stone which bit the Magistrate in the eye, breaking his eye-glass and wound¬ 
ing him. Thereupon the Magistrate ordered the crowd to disperse within five minutes 
which they did not do, and a lathi charge was made, resulting in minor injuries 
to a few. Mrs. Sen Gupta and a number of Congreos volunteers were arrested 
as being members of an unlawful assembly and on other charges. Mrs. Vedi, 
‘ Dictator,” Congress Committee, and Mr. Shiv Narain Haksar were among 
the others arrested. Mrs. Asaf Ali sentenced to execute a bond to be of good 
behaviour for one year, in default, to undergo one year’s simple imprisonment. 

Fu JawabarUl coavictedTlie City Magistrate, Allahabad convicted Pandit 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the Indian National Congress on all the thrw 
charges. On the first charge, (making seditious speech) the Ma^strate sentence 
him to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 in default 
three months’ further rigorous imprisonment. On the charge of abetment of 
breach of salt laws the Magistrate sentenced him to six months’rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of Rs. KK), in default one month. On the third charge (instiga¬ 
tion to non-payment of raxes) the Magistrate sentenced the Pandit to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs iCX), in default one month. The two 
latter sentences will run concurrently and were in addition to the first sentence 
which made a total of two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 
700. 

30th. Congress declared unlawful in Behar and Orissa :—The Government of Behar 
and Orissa issued the following notification :—‘Whereas it appears to the 
Governor-in-Council that certain persons belonging to the body known as the 
Indian National Congress and others are members of an association having for 
its objects the molestations of persons attending the coming Sonepur mela in 
district yaran and promoting tne threat of processions and assemblies w'hich are 
likely to result in the disturbance of public tranquility and whereas the Governor- 
in-Council is of opinion that this association constitutes a danger to the public 
peace the Governor-in-Council by virtue of the powers conferred by sec. 16 of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 declares the above mentioned associa¬ 
tion as unlawful.’ 

3 lit. Mr. T. A. K. Shenvani, former member of the Congress Working Committee, 
who was convicted in Bombay in connection with the “Tilak Oay^ procession 
on August 2nd, was released from the Thana .Tail. 


November 1930. 

Chief Events :—“Gandhi Day'' celebration in Bombay—Inauguration 
of the Round Table Conference in London—“Jawahar Day" celebra* 
tion throughout the country—Police oi)en fire at Jamalpur—The 
Calcutta Bomb Case Judgment. 

3rd. Convictions Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta was sentenced lo undergo one year’slsimple 
imprisonment for sedition, 6 months’ imprisonment.under the.Instigation Ordinance 
and 6 months’ imprisonment under the Criminal Law.Amendment Act, the senten¬ 
ces ; to run concurrently aggregating to one year’s simple imprisonment.—Mr. 
Jagat Narain Lai, a prominent Congress worker and Secretary oi the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha sentenced to sufter nine months’ rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 505 of the Indian Penal Code.—Pandit Gobind Kant Malaviya, Secreta^ 
of the All-India Congress Committee, was sentenced under Section 124-A, I. P. C. 
to 18 months’ R. 1., and to pay a fine of Rs. 560, in default 6 months more. 

iS/umber of Convictions up to August :—In the* Commons, Mr. Benn circulated 
figures showing that the number of persons convicted of offences not inyolying 
violence committed in connection with the political movements, who were in jails 
in India totalled 23,136. The date of returns varied from province to province 
but it was generally about the end of August. 

A hu^e procession organised in celebration of the “Jawahar Week” in Allahabad, 
with effigies on bullock carts, flags, standards, etc., was stopped by the police." Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and his wife arrived on the scene and addressed the processionists 
who squatted on the road. The speech was repeated in a loud voice to the 
audience. The processionists remained sitting on the road till the police cordon 
was withdrawn. 

Bombay Women condemn Police methods Women of Bombay representing all 
classeB, castes, creeds and communities in the city thronged in their thousands 
at the Mad^av Bang to express their feelings of indignation and resentment against 
the treatment accorded to their sisters by the Bombay Police at the Azad Mfddan 

5 
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on Oclober 21). More than an honr before the proceedin^rs commenced, women 
clad in their picturesque saris and mostly wearing; the orange coloured uniform 
of the Doflh ^vikas bep:an to pour in the spacious com|X)nnd of the Baug and 
their number continued to swell while the proceedings were in progress. 

4lh. CojivictionB at The following were sentenced under Scertiou 1 7(L of 

the Criminal Law Arnendinenf Act :—Jtirs. .1. ]\I. Hen Gnpta to 4 months’ simple 
imprisonment ; Mrs. Bedi, fifth ‘Dictator’, (’ongress, to () months’ simple imprison- 
naent; Mrs. .Tairani to Ks. 2(X) fine or two months' simple imprisonment in default; 
Pandit H. N. liaksar to 5 mouths : Mr, F. P. Nayrik, Bishaiinarain Mehta, Mr. 
Paliwal and Mr. Kanwalchand to 2 months’ simple imprisonment each; Mr. 
Mohdali to 10 months’ simi)le. and 2r) (Jnrkhas to 0 months' rigorons imprison¬ 
ment. 


J^ouifd-ap u/ Wfij/fe/t colantt^rrs in Bonthinj The Bombay City Police paid their 
attention to the lady volunteers who w<‘re so far not touehed while picketing in 
the city. At about ]‘2 noon police lorries from <lifl'eront ix)lice stations went 
to Charni Road, Bhuleshawar, (lirgmnn. tJamdevi and th»‘ JOjrt and picked up 
the ladies doing their duties as pickets. Aiiout 40 Iudi«‘s were thus arrested and 
taken to the lock-ttp.s. 'i’hc shopktepers on hearing of the arrests immediately closed 
their shops to prevent ladi(‘s from l)eing arre'^led. In an hour or two news of the 
arrest ot the ladi^ spread like wild fire and t.h< re was a general hartal iu the city 
as a protest. This was the first time after the .inti-Pi( ketij»g Ordinance came into 
force thaf.lady pickets had b(‘(‘n arrested. 

5tb. “Gandhi Day " celebration in Bombay and the suburbs Indian busuiess 
quarters inelnding luisiness asHOciaiions, markets and shops observed a hartal 
both in this eotmeetion and also ns a protest against the arrest of lady pickets yes¬ 
terday. Despite the Police Couirnissioncr's ban. the Flag vHalniMtion ceremony was 
gone through resulting in a lathi charge by the poliee, injuring three men, Al>ont 
the same time, as tlie al>ove incidents were taking pl.aee on the Choupathi sands, a 
member of the ‘Peoples Battalion" elimiied on to the roof of the Legislative (Coun¬ 
cil Hall, situated in the Fort, hoisted the National Flag and put up a board in¬ 
scribed ‘‘The Bombay Provincial (.Congress Committee.” Both these were latei 
removed by the authorities. 1 >espiic the Poliet Commissioner's ban a public meeting 
was attempted to be held under the auspices of the Bombay “War C5ouncil ’ at 
Chaupathi. Mr. Harindranath (.'hattopadhyaya, the President of the ‘ War Council” 
was arrcflted when he tried to address the meeting. The audience persisted in the 
attempts to conlimie (he iiuH'ting, whereupon the police made several ebargea with 
regulation fane-laihis. 'Jhe Boliee continued to charge (he crowd till 8-oO p. m. 
by which time the major jaution of the crowd had disiiersod. While a section of 
the crowd was miing along U\e (tirguum back-roud, they demonairaled before llm 
Marbawadi 1 oliee Htation shouting alogans. J'he police charged the crowd with 
lathis which, ir w^as allegid, grew restive, and a secuion of the crowd resorted lu 
Blone-throwing, rhoreupon fresh reinfon emeniH of )>oliee were brought, and lathi 
charges continued till ai)out inidnight. It was slated that more than 2CX) irersoim 
had been injured. iMr. Harindranath Chaitopadhy'aya was sentenced the next day 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under Hiriidn 17 C) and i2i of the Crimiuai 
I,,aw Amendment Act for being the President of “\Va]‘ (OiiikmI and trying to 
form an unlawful assernbly, 

A students processton ta Allahahad organised by the Congress and led by 
spite of the order not to enter the C’ivil Lines, poured into 
Albert Road but was held up by a lordon of police. The proeoRsionists, number- 
jpg Bcveral thousands, squatted down on the road in front of the police cordon 
till nearly 10 p. m. when the «‘oidon being removeti, the procession moved on tow¬ 
ards the city. After passing through Albert, Edrnonstone and Stanley Roads, ii 
dispersed m the Purshottamdas Park. A bonfire of foreign clothes, which the 
j^r^^Bionists had collected, was made at the junetion of AlbiTt and Edrnonstone 


eih. Convictions Mr. k. Raman Menon charged by the Police under Section 188. 
J. P. w'as sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment for a period of four 
^ suffer further imprisonment 

for one month. Mr. P. k. kunhisankara Menon, Permanent Secretary of the Ker- 
am Gongr^B Gommittee, was sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment for a 
penod 0 ! four months and pay a fine of Rs. 25 m default to suffer further iropri- 
soiYwent for one month. ^ 
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7th. Activities of Bombay "Peoples Battalion" Two membevR of (he “People’s Bat- 
tallion” went to the Bombay High Court, pulled down the Union Jack that was 
flying there, and hointcd a national tri-colour flag in its place. They also put up 
a board with the inscription “Bombay Provincial Congress High Court.” The 
police appeared on the scene and arrested the voliuiteers. They were convicted and 
scntonceu to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50, in default to 
six weeks’ further rigorous imprisonment. A Gazette Extraordinary, issued by 
the Government of Bombay, declared the “IVople’s Battalion’*, the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency Youth League and all other branch youth leagues, both in the city and 
suburbs, as unlawful associations. The list published contained the names of eleven 
associations. 

Prot(^t aijaiuHt Police Behaviour f.otvards ladies I'hc Bombay t-ornoration, 
not being satisfied with the Governor’s letter ri'garding the treatment or women 
volunteers, passed a resolution strongly condemning and protesting against the 
“unbecoming, unlawful condiiet of certain police officers in their behaviour towards 
ladies on October 26th, and calling upon the Government to hold an immediate 
inquiry into their conduct, and to take disciplinary action against the defaulting 
oflicors and requesting the Pr<‘sidenl to forward a copy of the above resolution to 
the Government for information and action. Another protest was recorded against 
the police behaviour towards ladies by Parsis at Blavatsky Hall. 

Convictions Mr. Waman Kabadi, Dictatin’, Bombay Presidency Youth League, 
was convicted and sentcnccil to six months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Es. 100, in default to six weeks' further imprisonment.- Mr. H. D. Raja sent^euced 
under the Clriininal Law Amendment Act to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Mr. Raja was previously scntcuccd to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 
fi.tXX) fine, in defanh to one year’s rigorous imprisonment, for sedition. 

Police firinef m Bombay :~A police party of four officers and about 30 
constables, while returning to the station after dispersing a meeting held under the 
auspices of the Marwaii Youth League, was surrounded by a mob in Sheikh 
Meraon Street. Slones were thrown at the police, who when hard pressed, fired six 
revolver shots ft> scare the crowd away. One man was injured in the neck by a 
bullet and one police officer rec»»iv(‘d <1 cut in the leg. Some constables and other 
officers received minor injuries, being hit by stones. 

8th. Convictions :—Srimati Kamalabcn ^^ollawala, “Dictator, ’ Vill Parle Satyagraha 
Gamp, arrested on the 10th October, was convicted and sentenced at Bandhra. to 
8 months simple imprisonment and Hs. ‘JOT* tine, in default to one month more. 
— Mr. D. K. Bhatt, Secretary. Mandvi Congress Committee, was sentenced to 6 
months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. ilOQ. in default to 6 weeks' 
further imprisonment. 

loth. Serious Riot in San that I'ary anas ;--rhcrc was a serious riot in the Godda 
police station, Santhal lAirganaH. 'J’herc was a meeting of the vSanthals 
in the village Bisaha where spccchcH were delivered inciting the people to break 
the law by preparing illicit liquor. I’hi! chief organisers of the meeting were 
subsequently arrested and convictei. Then another meeting was advertised. A 
notice under sec. 141 was issued prohibiting the rueoting. When the peciple 
began to collect for the meeting the prohibitory ordiw was explained to them 
and they were persuaded to disperse. But. later t)n. a hand of Dikus, when 
asked to disperse, became hostile and offered resistance. They attacked the 
small police party with stonCvS. But the superintendent of police rallied the 
party who charged with lathis. The mob then tied but on their way rescued 
the men who had bw^n arrested. The superintendent of police, an ina- 
pector, 14 constables ami nine chaukidars received minor injuries and a sergeant 
was seriously injured on the head by stones and lathis and had two riba broken. 

llih. Congress Commitlc.es declared unlawful :—“A Gazette” Extraordinary isaued 
by the Government of Bombay declared the Karnataka Provincial Congreas 
Committexj and all other organizations, including Youth Leagues, the Hindustani 
f^va Dill in the Dharwar, Bijapur and Kanara districts as unlawful associations. 
The list published contained 26 such associations. The same “Gazette” Extra¬ 
ordinary made the Unlawful Association Ordinance applicable to all these, 
and specifically mentioned 12 bodies. ^ 

Miss Shyamkiimari Nehru and Mias Kriskmikaniari Nehru were arrested on a 
charge of being members of an unlawful assembly in connection with the “Jawahar 
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Week” procession in Allahabad and sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 50, in default 
to undergo one month’s simple imprisonment. Pandits Sunderlal, Keshav Deo 
Malaviya and Manzar Ali Sokhta were sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 50, or in 
default to undergo one month’s simple imprisonment on a charge of being members 
of unlawful assembly. 

Lathi Charge at Shikarpur ;—Fourteen volunteers including the local “Dicta¬ 
tor” Swami Balaram were arrested at Shikarpur. As a protest against the 
arrests, a procession, six thousand strong, was taken out despite the prohibitory 
order. The further progress of the procession w'as checked by the police where¬ 
upon the processionists squatted on the road. The police then charged the 

processionists with ’lathis’ in order to disperse them and over fifty persons were 
reported to have been injured and removed to the Municipal Hospital. A little 
later the police force was wdthdrawn and people collected again and formed a pro¬ 
cession under the leadership of Breemati Gangabai and marched to Jumani 
Hall where a mass meeting was held. Brcemati Gangabai was arrested the next 

day while she was picketing a liquor shop. Bhc was tried and sentenced to 

two months’ simple imprisonment. 

12lh. Convictions :—Mr. B. G. Gbule of the Marathi "War Council ' and seven 
others, arrested for picketing Council Election Booths in Nagpur, were sentenced 
to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment with fines varying from Rs. 50 to 300.—^Mrs. 
Anusuyabai Kale, tenth President of the Nagpur “War Council,” was sentenced to 
4 months' simple imprisonment and pay Rs. 30 fine for abetment.—Sen. Rama Devi, 
wife of Sj. Gopabandhn Chowdhury, President of the Orissa Provincial Congress 
Committee now in jail, was sentenced to four months' imprisonment under the 
Picketing Ordinance. 

Police open fire el Jamalpur :—The Government of Behar and Onssa in a 

communique stated For the last four or five days, the railway coolies at Jamal- 

E ur have made attacks on liauor and toddy shops, being cncours^ed to do so 
y the mischievous rumour tnat the recent rise in the price of foodstuffs was 
due to the sale of liquor. Police guards had to be posted to protect these 
shops and on the 8th a large crowd threatened the police and did not disperse 
till some arrested persons had been released on bail. On the 10th instant a 
constable guarding a toddy shop was assaulted and on the 12th during the 
midday interval too constables on duty at a toddy shop w^ere beaten by a large 
crowd. The assistant superintendent of police was sent there with a force of 
armed police to arrest persons guilty of assault when thev left work in the evening 
and arrested 10 or 12 persons. On this the crowd openea a fusillade of stones, 
rescued the prisoners and drove the police back. The crowd refused to disperse after 
warning and after four or five rounds had been fired continued to advance. A 
number of policemen were injured, their ranks became broken and the crowd from 
both sides continued to stone the police who were compelled to fire in self-defence. The 
assistant superintendent of police succeeded iii rallying his men and again gave 
order to fire. At this time some leaders were hit and the crowd retreated. In all 
there were 23 casualties, four persons being killed, foui dangerously injured and 
rest slightly injured. Tweuly four policemen also received injuries. 

King opens the Round Table Conference :—P'or the first time in the history of 
the British connection with India, the King of England presided over a con¬ 
ference as King Empercr of India and gave rojal blessings to the historic 
gathering called upon to deal with a momentous problem. The scene of the first 
meeting of the Conference, of profound import to Indo-British relations, was set 
in the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords and was attended with stately 
splendour in which the Bovereign was the central figure The historic hall was 
packed to its utmost capacity, all available space outside the area reserved for 
the delegates themselves being crowded with notabilities, British and Indian, in 
all walks of life.—A Hartal was observed throughout India on this day 
as a protest against the Conference. A procession and a “raid'’ on the Secretariat 
was attempted in Bombay despite the Police Commissioner's ban and 
elaborate police precautions to enforce it. About 25 persons were injured 
as a result of lathi charges made by the police to disperse the proce¬ 
ssionists and the crowds which gathered near the Secretariat ana the 
Azad Maidan from where the procession started. The “War Council’s” members 
were arrested.—A procession of about 300 men, organised by the Bengal Civil 
Disobedience Council, paraded a distance of about a mile in North Calcutta 
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in defiance of the prohibitory order, and held a meeting. About 45 arrests were 
made, and several were slightly injured as a result of a lathi charge. The Corpo¬ 
ration meeting was adjourned after adopting a resolution recording “emphatic 
condemnation of the Round Table Conference having regard to the circumstances 
under which it was constituted and its entirely unrepresentative character.’* 
—Bombay, Karachi and other cities in India also gave vt nt to this nniverfral feeling 
of indignation. 

14lh. Hunt for *\Jaivahar Dati pamphlet" iu Delhi : —In addition to the searches 
made in the afternoon at the offices of the “Hindustan Times’' and the Jawahar 
Press, the police simullanfously senrehtd the ‘Tej” office, the Mahila Ashram 
(Ladies Coramittef') and the residences of Mr. K. Snhani, (ditor and Mr. K. D. 
Kolhi, manaccr of the “Hindustan Times” in connection with a pamphlet entitled 
“Eight Days^ interlude,’* published for the .Tawahar Day. to be etdebrated on 
the 16th November. Nine thousand copies of the same leaflet wue recovered from 
the Jawahar Press, which were in the course of preparation. They, along with 
the type and other materials, were renioved by the police. Nothing incriminating, 
however, was obtained from any other place.—The police also searched the District 
Congress Committee and took away an empty motor car standing underneath 
the building. They arrested Kharag Bahadur Bingh at the railway station and 
recovered from him four thousand copies of the pamphlet “Eight Days’ 
Interlude’’ 

ISth. The Conqress Flmj flontrrl over the Irafohjav Sounre at a demonstration in 
favour of self-determination for India organised by tlie Loudon members of the 
I. L. P. The audience consisted mostly of Indian and British students, Mr. 
Reginald Reynold, who was the principal speaker, denied that the Congress 
movement was confined to educated Hindus. He described the Round Table 
Conference “called in the teeth of the Congress opposition” as a “direct insult to 
every Indian and a most hypocritical farce ever enacted in England.'* 


gloomy outlook facing the agriculturists and said that the situa ion is the direct 
outcome of the financial, economic and industrial policy pursued by the Govern* 
ment for so many years, Mr. Walchand refused to believe that the Congres* 
agitation had accentuated the effect on the country’s economic depression. 

16lh. The “Jawaharlal Day’’ was celebrated throughout the country in a 
solemn way.—In Calcutta National Flays were hoisted on house-tops in Indian 
quarters. Leaflets containing extracts from Pandit Jawaharlal’s speech were distri¬ 
but'd broadcast by the Bengal Provincial Congress,Committee. About ten processions 
were organised by Ihc Bengal Congress Committee in collabartioii with the District 
Committees and other allied organisations. The Police obstructed the processionists 
and made lathi-charges. Many volunteers re<-eived injuries. The Congress Hospital 
attended to over 17 cases. The Police, it was reported, tried to snatch away 
National Flags from the processionists but in many cases their attempts failed. 
Over one hundred arrests were made in this connection most of wnom were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment.—At Jamshedpur a 

meeting was, it was reported, forcibly dispersed by the Police. Two men were 
knocked down unconscious necessitating their immediate removal to the Hospital. 
The pandal, constructed for the purpose of holding the meeting, was levelled down 
to the ground.—According to a Cuttack message the happenings there were at par 
with those at Jamshedpur.—At Muzaffarpur crowds formed a procession which was 
declared unlawful, and was warned to aisperse. Some of the crowds attacked the 
Police with brickbats and other missiles. Tne police arrested the ring-leaders. Others 
then renewed the attack, injuring a number of Policemen. Seven shots were fired. 
Three were injured and 27 were arrested.—In Delhi a strong force of police surroun¬ 
ded the meeting place early in the evening. Processionists, however, reaching the clock 
tower, started holding a meeting there which was dispersed by the police who 
reached the spot immediately after. 218 arrests were made including Mr. Surendra 
nath “Dictator,” War Council” and Brimati Chandobai, daughter of late Rai 
Saheb Girdharilal, Public Prosecutor. The city observed a hartal, but almost all^ 
the Moslem shops were open.—At Nadiad a new “Congress House” was opened \ 
there by Mrs. Bhaktilaxmi, wife of Darbar Gopaldas. Subsequently, a procession 
was taken out, but it was dispersed by a lathi charge. About 25 persons were 


Economic depression of the country not diie to Conyress agitatwn ; — 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand, President, Maharashtra Chamber of Commerc^ 
nresenting the third annual reporl, referred to the severe economic depression and 
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iniured. Several processions were then taken out in different parts of the town 
which were, however, not interfered with by the police. 

Convictions :-~S/L Jairanirfas Danlatraw, member of Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee, who delivered last evening at, a public meeting in Karachi a speech in 
defiance of notice lutder Section 141 Cr. P. C. served on him on his arrival in 
Karachi forbidding him to address public meeting for two mouths, was arrested. 

17th. Mr. Hanmantrao Kaujalgi. first ‘‘Dictator" of Karnatak, and Mr. Narayanrao 
Joshi, Vice-President, Relgaum District Congress Committee, were convicted at 
Belgauin and stuiteneed to stx months' rigorous imprisonment each. Mr. Hanmant 
Kao Kaujalgi was again sentenced on 19th November under Section 117, Indian 
Penal Code, and i-enteneod to 12 months' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 300, in default to further imprisonment for 3 months.—Pandit Hundcrlal, Con¬ 
gress “Dictator was convicted at Allahabad, under Section 124-A. I. P. C.. in 
connection with a speech dc^livered at the Pursholtamdas Park, on the I9ih 
October and was sentenced to undergo one year's rigorous imprisonment, and to 
pay a fine of Hs. 250. in default to undergo () months' further imprisonment. 
TTnJer thr Instigation Ordinance, for instigating non-payment of taxes, he w'an 
^entcnced t.o undergo b months' R. ].. the sentences to run concurrently.— 
Mr. Joseph Bennie. President. Mr. E. Thomas, Vice-President and Mr. R. ChraVay. 
Joint Secretary, Bombay “War Council," who were arrested yesterday at Chau- 
pathi Sands in connectfon with a banned meeting, were senUnctid to an aggre¬ 
gate term of 0 months’ rigorous imprisonmeut, and to nay a fine of Rs. 150, in 
default to 3 months’ further imprisonment.—Mr. Jatinaranath Biswas, who suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Makhan Lai Sen on the arrest of the latter as the President of the 
Bengal Civil Disobedience Cbuncil. Mr. Brojobbushan Roy. its Vice-President, 
and Mr. Budhir ('hatterjeo, S‘*cretary of the North Calcutta Conpesa Committee 
were eentenced to 6 mouths’ rigorous imprisonment each on a cliarge of taking 
part in the procession in celebration of the “Jawahar Day", in contravention or 
the prohibitory order. Brimathi liakshminiani Devi. Secretary of the South Calcutta 
Nari Sangha was sentenced by the Police Magistrate of Aliporc to two weeks' 
simple imprisonment on a charge of being a member of an unlawful assembly in 
connection with the “Jawahar Day" celebrations. 

Sriniathi f\irvah I)rvn\ daughter of the late j.ala Lijpnt Rai, and Brimathi 
Pryan Devi, a promiiient woman Congress worker of Lahore, were sentenced at 
Lahore to undergo si.x months' simple imprisonment each foi refusing to furnish 
a security of Rs. 10,000 each under Boction 108 Cr. P. C. 

Arrests in Lahore .A large number of Congress leadt*rs were arrested by the 
Police at Lahore. These included Lala Dniiichand. Pandit K. Bantanam and Pandit 
Thakurdutt Mnltani. .Ml three of them came out of jail recently. The arrests 
were made in connection with the “Jawahar Day’’ celebrations. 

20th. Bonibnff's Condemnation of Police Brharionr : — mammoth gathering assem¬ 
bled on Azad Maidan to protest against the police inaitment of Indv 
volunteers on the 26th Octoucr last. Dr. Deshmukh. ex-Mayor, presided. 
Referring to the incidents of the 26th Oi'tober. he said if the treatment was not 
inhuman, be could not understand what was human and what was not. In con¬ 
clusion, Dr. Deshmukh suggested the celebration of the 26th October of eviwy 
year, as an “Indian Womanhood Day". Bir Purushottamdas Thakurdas movo<i 
the main resolution running as follow.'^ ; -“This public meeting of the citizens of 
Bombay erapbatically protests against the unchivalrons, brutal, and inhuman 
treatment accorded to Indian women who had iissemhled at the Azad Maidan for 
the Flag Balutation C-<?remohy on Sunday, October 26th, and strongly condemns, 
in particular, the action of the police in taking ii number of women outside the 
city limits and leaving them there uncared for and unattended. 7'his meeting 
rx>ndemnB this act of the police as an insult to India’s womanhood and in 
defiance of all canons of decent civilised behaviour’’. Gomraending the resolution 
for acceptance, Bir Furushottamdas Thakurdas observed that a GovTrnmenl. which 
could not easily persuade schoolboys, bad no right to govern India. He added 
that breaking the bangles of ladies in jail and removing their kumkum marks 
were disgraceful acts of the Goverumcni. Mr. Moyer Nissinv, ex-Presidenl oi the 
CoTporation, seconding the motion, stated that the Government’s action crossed 
the limits of decency and decorum. Mr. B, G. Horniman said that every honest 
Englishman could not but feel ashamed of the Police Commissioner's action. 
The resolution was canned unanimously. Mr. Lalji Naranji moved a resolution 
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urpnp: the authorities to take action against oflScials concei’ued in the October 
26th incidents, and lo issue orders that there shall be no further repetition of 
such incidents. 

21»l. Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, President of the Sind Satj’ajiraha Council, was 
sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment in Karachi, for disobeying the 
Collector of Karachi’s ord(‘r prohibiting speech-making for two monhts. 

22nd. Police appn fire in Bariaal Ullage A constable and three villagers were 

injured in the course of a HcufHe between the latter and the police. The incider»t 
ended in Police opening fire in the village in the Pirojepiir sub-divisiou. 
An Assistant 8ub»Inswclor of Police, attached to the Bamna Thana, 

went with three constables to the plac(‘ of occurrence lo arrest a person 

accused in a case. When the police arrived the suspcKrt, his faihcr and his 
brother resisted thorn and a constabh* was severely inuirod on the head by the 
aceusiHl w’ith a dao. TTic Assistant Sub-Inspect or fired two shots. Threw 
persons were wounded. 

24t)i. Arrests and Coririctw7is i —J\Ir. 8. A. Hrelvi. editor-, and Mr. Khapadia, 

printer, respcch*v(‘ly of “The Bombay Ohronicie ” and Mr. S. Sadanand, editor of 
the “Free Press Journar’, were arrested under Section 3 7 (1) (Viminal Law 
Amendment Act, on a charge of publishing the “Jawahrir J>ay’’ programme in 
Bombay, and thei*ehy assisting the activities of urdawful association.—Mrs. Sarala 
Devi Amhalal, ‘Dictator’ of the (Jnjerat 1‘rovinciaJ Congress C\)inmiltee, Miss 
Mnrdula Ambalai. Miss Khurshed Ben Naoroji and others who were arrested and 
tried under iScction 17, Crimin.d Law- Amendment Act, in connection with the 
■‘Jawaharlal Day” celebration, were Hcntenet'il. Mrs. 8arula Devi Amhalal was 
fiiicd Rs. 1,000, Miss Khurshed B(Mr was lined Rs. 50, in default, to undergo 15 
days’ simple imprisonment. Tlic rest were similarly fined and awarded various 
terms of rigorous imprisonmefit in (l(Tault.~8j. Bepin Ganguly, President of 24- 
Parganas District Congress Committee, with 18 other Congress men was sentenced 
to 18 months' rigorous imprisoiiment and 6 months' rigorous imprisonment 
on charges under Section 117 LP.C. (abetting volunteers to break Section 9 of 
the Salt Act and Section 4 of Ordinance V ot 1930) and Sex’lion 1.57 I.P.C., 
both sentences to run concurrently. 

25tli. Reports of art rsts, co?irictiofts and :<earrh€s wvre jpouring in from diflerent 
parts of Bengal. Sj. Kunjalal Ghosh, u pleader of Khulna, was arrested on his 
way to the (^ourt for, it was alleged, allowing the (-'ongress Oflice to be located in 
a verandah of his house.—At Faridpur the Police raided the CongTcss Office and 
the premises of the Physical Culture Association. The Police took away every¬ 
thing found in the C’ongress OlUce including an almirah, utensils, and 
locked up the room.--At Xnakhali Sj. Mali was stmt to jail for asking people by 
beat of drum not to pay the CUioukiduri ta.x.—Sj. Mahadev Desai, General 
Secretary of the All-India Xationa! (Congress was arrested for issuing a 

leaflet inviting money and houses for the Congress. 

26th. No-tax at Rnnhura :—Re|>ortH from Banknra stated that villagers refused 
to pay Union Board taxes. It was reported that movable properties of several 
gentleineu of Hodol-Narayanpur were attached while armed constables were 
sent to Sonamukhi, another village in the district of Bankura, to reahse 

Ihiion Board taxes. Several volunteers were arrested by the Inspector of Police 
of Vishnupur for asking people not to pay Union Board rates. 

Bombay celebrated the Bardoli Peasants' Bay and organised a procession which 
started from the new- Congress House at Mandvi. The Police Commissioner had 
banned the procession and the police force was mobilised at Mnndvi, to prevent 
people from defying the ban. The “War Council” headed by Mrs. Urmila Mehta, 
the president, led the procession and it was put under arrest when it had hardly 
proceeded about a hundred yards. Despite the police arrangements, and 
undaunted by the arrest of the “War Council”, thousands of people including a 
large number of women managed to reach Azad Maidan in small processions, 
earrylng national flags and shouting national slogans. Borne of the processions 

were stopped on their way by the police, but most of them reached the Maidau 

uninterfered. At the Maidan a mammoth meeting was held and resolutions congra¬ 
tulating the Bardoli peasants and the arrested ‘*War Council” members were passed. 
In addition to the members of the “War Council” some more persons were 
arrested by the police while leading small processions. There were a number of 
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Iflthi charges wliich resulted i» injuring about 25 persons. A new “War Council” 
was appointed in place of tlie arrested one with Mrs. Gangaben Patel as its 
president. 

27th. Convictions .—Arrested in eonnoction with the banned “Bardoli Day” 
procession, Mrs. Urinila Mehta, President and Mrs. Virbala Dikshit, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent were each sentenced to undergo an aggregate term of 8 months’ simple 
imprisonment, while Mr. Ralilal Shah, Editor, and Mr. Bootwalla, one of the 
Secretaries, were sentenced to undergo N months’ rigorous imprisonment each. 
Mr. Hiinatlal. another Secretary, was sentenced to 4 month’s rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Calcutta Bomb Cate Judgment :—The Special Tribunal at Alipore delivered 
judgment in the (’aleiitta Bomb Case, convicting Dr. Narain Chandra Roy and 
seven othera tor ofl'enees under the Explosive Substauces Act and the Arms Act 
and Conspiracy. Dr. Narain (.4iaiidra Roy and Dr. Bhupal Bose were sentenced 
to transportation for 20 years and to suffer rigorous imprisonment for 14 and 3 
years each, the scaitencos running concurrently ; Ambika Roy, Adaitya Datta and 
Jatin Bhowniik to transportation for 12 years and to 8 and !1 years’ R. I. each ; 
Surt-ndranath Datta and R:\sik Das tti transportation for 1.5 years and to 
irnprisonmeiii for lO and 2 years each, the Bcntenees running concurrently ; 
Robin Adhikari was senteneed to transportation for ]0 years and to 7 ana 1 
year’s imprisonment, the sentences runniiig eoneurrently on the three above 
meiitioDed separate counts. 

Congress Conunitloes Deeburd Illegal in Behar The Governor-in-Council, in 
exercise of powers conferred by section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act 1908, declared all associaiions whether known as CongressCommittecsor by other 
designations or continuing without the distinctive title formed‘in pursuance of the 
Civil Lhiobedience movemeid, in the districts of Muzalfarpur, Manbhum, Monghyr, 
Baran and in Saraastipur Bub-Division of the Darbhanga district, as unlawful 
asfocialions within the meaning of section 15 of the said Act. 


December 1930 

Chief Events '—Inspector General of Prisons shot deaa in Calcutta— 
Governor of Punjab shot at in Lahore—Picketing of foreign cloth and 
liquor shops in the country and declaration of Congress Committees 
as unlawful associations continued—Two more Ordinances prornnlgated— 
Severe lathi charge in Bombay. 


lot. Anarchist outrage at Chandpur Mr. Tarim Mukherje#*,, an Inspector ot 
Police, was fired at by two youngmen who came out of a second class compart¬ 
ment when the Calcutta bound mail train arrived at the Chandpur railway 
station from Chittagong. The Inspector was seriously wounded. The Inspector 
General of Police, Bengal, who was on a tour of inspection in the district and 
his orderly fired at the assailants, hut the bullets missed them and they succeed¬ 
ed in escaping. 

Mr. Benn on Boycott of British Goods in India In the House of Commons, 
replying to Commander Ken worthy, Mr, Wedgwood Benn said that the boycott 
of British goods in India was weakening throughout India generally but was 
still effective in Bombay, He was circulating figures showing the falling off* in 
British exports to India which showed in the quarter ending in Septemfier a 
decline of 43.6 per cent, compared with 1929. The decline in British exports to 
all places abroad was 25.8 per cent. 

Convictions :'**-Me8Brs. 8. A. Brelvi and Borab Kapadia, editor and printer 
respectively of the “Bombay Chronicle,” was sentencea, the first to five months' 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Ks. 250, in default six weeks’ imprisonment, 
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and the second to five months* simple and a fine of Rs. 150, in default six 
weeks’ imprisonment. 

2nd. Congress Associations Declared Unlawful :—All associations and committees 
whether known as Congress Committees or by other designations or continuing 
without any distinctive title and formed in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement in the district of Bhagalnur and Sadar and Madhubani subdivisions of 
the Darbhanga district were declared unlawful under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act.—In Allahabad district, all Town and District Congress Committees, Boycott 
Committees, 8atyagraha Committees, District War Council, Congress Mohalla 
Aslirams, Youth League and Youth Guard were declared by the Governor-in-Council 
under sec. 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, as unlawful 
associations. 

Police Firing at Daruli :—One man died in the Siwan Hospital from the 
effects of gunshot wounds received during the Police firing upon a crowd of 
villagers in Darauli in Saran District. A party of officers and men went to 
Darauli to collect the chowkidari tax when they wore attacked by a mob, armed 
with lathis, spears and other weapons. The villagers were dispersed, but 
reassembled and attacked the police in larger numbers from several directions. As 
they were in danger of being surrounded, they fired nine shots when the mob 
finally left the place. Several policemen ^and their horses were injured as were 
some of the rioters. , 

3rd. Lathi Charge at Benares :—A Mahoraedan went to a ganja shop at Kabichaura 
and began to beat volunteers when asked not to buy ganja. The policemen from 
the Kotwali soon reached the spot and when they were taking the man in an 
ekka, a mob followed and assaulted them. Subsequently, a party of hundred 
policemen, armed with lathis, arrived at the ganja shop and, it was alleged, charged 
the crowd with lathis. Over lOO persons were reported to have been injured. 

5th. Gandhi Day'’' in Bombay : Lathi Charge by Police :—A meeting under the 
auspices of the War Couiicii in connection with the celebration of the Gandhi 
Day which was held in the evening despite prohibitory order was attended by 
thousands of people. The police charged the gathering and arrested the 
War Council president, Mrs. Gangaben Patel, Mrs. Shantaben Patel. Vice- 
president and Miss Trivedi, Bulletin Editor and confiscated chairs, tables etc. 
The crowds which were dispersed again gathered at Dhobitalao and held 
a meeting there. The police charged the crowds with lathis who 
continued demonstrating .before the .Esplanade Police 'Station where the 
arrested ladies were taken. Over fifty people were injured in these clashes while 
the police sustained six casualties in consequence of stone-throwing.' 

Latin Charge at Karachi :—Karachi witnessed two lathi charges within the 
last three days. The first occurred on the 3rd noon and the second on this day. 
Both were made upon the processionists who were*.selling contraband salt in the 
Court. On the 3ra, a procession of volunteers entered the Small Causes Court 
compound where the police charged the volunteers with lathis. Another lathi- 
charge was made to-day upon a procession. A volunteer was seen sidling 
contraband salt in the Karachi Judicial Court. Several injuries were reported. 
Nine volunteers were convicted for selling illicit salt in the court compound. 
Eight were sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment. The ninth man who 
sold contraband salt inside the Court room was charged with trespass and 

j septei^ced to four months’ R. I. 

Omnibus Searches all over the city of Calcutta were made by the special 
Branch of the Calcutta Police who simultaneously carried searches at about 22 
private houses and boarding and mess establishments all over the city and 
arrested a large number of youngmen. Most of the arrested persons 
were removed to Elysium Row. The searches were in connection with the 
the murder of the Inspector at Chandpur. In addition to. the above places where¬ 
from these youngmen were taken several other houses in SankwitoUa Street 
Bagbazar Street etc., were also searched. 

Bengal Arrests and Convictions :—Prof Bireswar Bose was convicted at 
Krishnagore to undergo four months’ simple imprisonment for violating an 
order under Section 144, which was served upon him while the professor was 
addressing a public meeting. Besides, several volunteers and Congressmen 
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were arrested and convicted in Bengal in connection mih picketing and allied 
activities. 

6tb. Mr. Mahadev Desai, who was tried under Section 17 (1) and (2) Criminal 
Law Amendment Act for publishing a bulletin exhorting people to help the 
Congress with money and houses and assisting the operations of an unlawful 
association, was sentenced to 6 months’ R. I. and a fine of Rs 250, in default (i 
weeks’ further imprisonment. 

Mr. Vallabkhhai Patel was arrested at Ahmedabad under Section 17 (1) and 
(2) Criminal Law Amendment Act for a speech delivered by him in Bombay. 
The city of Bombay observed a hartal on the next day as a mark of protest against 
his arrest. Mr. Patel was taken to Bombay and remanded to custody in Jail. 

ManiJclal Sen, who was seventeen years of age and was undergoing imprison¬ 
ment in connection with the civil disobedience movement, died in Murshidabad 
jail after hunger strike for sixty days, as a protest against the alleged inferior 
quality of fo(3 supplied to political prisoners. His ashes were brought to 
Benares and taken in procession to the Gang(;s in the morning. 

8th. Intpector-General of pritont ahot dead in Calcutta :—Lt.-Col. N. F. Simpson, 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Bengal was shot dead in his office in Writers’ 
Building in Calcutta. It was stated that three Bengalis demanded to see the 
Inspector-General at his office but were told he was engaged. They were reques¬ 
ted to fill up a docket, which they refused. They pushed the chaprasi aside, 
and forced their way through the swing doors. Lieutenant Colonel Simpson was 
examining the files, and he drew back when the men burst in. All fired at him 
and then rushed out, covering the retreat downstairs and along the verandah by 
continual shots. Mr. J. W. Nelson, Judicial Secretary, was seriously wounded 
in attempting to stop the escaping assailants. Thereatter the three men attempted 
to commit suicide in the Secretariat. One was successful but the other two were 
«ent in the Medical;College Hospital in a dangerous condition. It subsequently 
transpired that one of the men was Benoy Bose, the alleged assailant of Mr. 
Lowman at Dacca. He expired in the Hospital on the morning of the 13tb 
December. The other man Diuesh Gupta subsequently improved. 

High Court Rulings on Police ban and Ordinances The Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Mallik of Calcutta High Court held that the order of the Commission- 
•er of Police, Calcutta, passed on April 21 banning all processions and public 
assemblies in the city and suburbs indefinitely, was illegal and altogether bad. 
Their Lordships were of opinion that the Commissioner could only ban a particular 
procession upon a particular occassion which he might think it necessary to 
prohibit for the preservation of the public peace or public safety. 

lOlh, Lathi charge at Amritsar :—At Amritsar, the police had to resort to a lathi 
charge in dispersing a huge Congress procession on its refusal to disperse. The 
police arrested some Congress workers including Mr. Amirchand and Swami 
Anand. Some women participating in the procession were also arrested. As a 
result of the lathi charge a large number of persons received injuries. 32 women, 
who were arrested, were released the next day. At 2 p. m. there was a huge 

E ublic meeting in the .Tallianwala Bagh which organised into a procession headed 
y three persons, each carrying a National Flag. A number of ladies also participa¬ 
te in the procession. At about 5-30 p. m. the procession reached Chah Zarga- 
ran, where it was dispersed late in the evening. Later, the procession was allow¬ 
ed to pass. The procession passed peacefully, terminating at Jallianwala Bagh 
where a public meeting was held. A complete hartal was observed throughout 
the day. 

Civil Disobedience Committees unlawful in Bchar Associations or committees 
formed in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience movement in the District of 
Champaran and the sub-division of Deoghar in Santhal Parganas District were 
declared unlawful by the Government on the ground that they constituted a danger 
to public peace. 

lltb. Mr, ChurehilVs Mischievous Speech Reminding the British nation of the 
grave danger in India, Mr. Churchill in a speech before a gathering of business¬ 
men in London said“If instead of raising alluring hopes of speedy Dominion 
.8tatUB| we had concentrated on practical steps to advance material condition of 
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Indian masses, if the Con/?ress at Lahore which burned the Union Jack had 
been broken up, its leaders departed, if Gandhi had been arrested 
and tried immediately he broke law, there would have been no necessity 
for the immense series of penal measures which had been taken.’’ Fnrther 
he said that the delegates from India had no power to pledge the 
Indian Congress party to sincere acceptance of any agreement. ‘^Any con¬ 
cessions to which the Socialist Government committed itself would only be used 
as a starting point for new demands by the revolutionaries. The truth was that 
Gandhism and all that it stood for must sooner or later be dappled with and 
finally crushed. It was useless to satisfy the tiger by feeding him ou cat’s 
irieal.^’ 

I2th» Death of a Bombay Picket:—Lathi Charge by Police :—Babu Gannoo, a 25 
year old picket was run over by a motor lorry carrying foreign cloth bales* 
succumbed to his injuries in the G. T. Hospital after four hours of admission. 
The news of the tragic incident evoked considerable sympathy and there was as 
spontaneous hartal all over the city. The place where the volunteer was run 
over soon became the centre of “pilgrimage’* where thousands of citizens heaped 
flower wreaths and incense in tribute. At 10-30 in the night the police appeared 
on the scene and ordered a couple lathi charges to disperse the crowd. As a 
result of lathi charges about 10 persons were admitted into hospital including a 
lady. 

I3th. Clemen''jf for Sliolapur accused: —The Governor of Bombay refused the 
request of Mr. Hiisseinmioy Laljee, President of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and the Bombay Corporation, that His Excellency should receive a deputation 
of the members of the Chamber to urge the commutation of the death senten¬ 
ces passed on the four accused in the Sholapur murder case. The President of 
the Chamber also sent a telegram to the Viceroy, praying that the Sholapur 
convicts’ appeal for mercy should be accepted by virtue of the prerogative of 
mercy, vested in the Viceroy, and requesting the Viceroy to receive a depu¬ 
tation from the Chamber. 

Revewed picketing in Calcutta :—A fresh momentum was given to the picketing 
at Burrabazar by the ladies of the Mohila Rashrriya Sangha led by Sm. Arubala 
Sen. Picketing began at the midday and continued till 3 p. m. when seven 
ladies including Sm. Arubala Sen were arrested on a charge of obstruction. 
Great enthusiasm prevailed in the locality owing to this renewed picketing with 
great vigour and the arrest of the ladies after an interregnum of several weeks 
gave a new turn to Burrabazar picketing. 

14th. Lathi Charge at Ahmedahad A large police force was stationed near Manilal 
Mansion from where a procession was to be started. Members of the Vanarsena 
formed the procession when the police arrested the ring-leaders and dispersed 
others. A few minutes later another procession took its place and was similarly 
dispersed. A third procession mainly composed of ladies started from the place. 
The police arrested about 28 ladies including Miss. Mrudula, daughter of Seth 
Ambalal and Mrs. Kanuga, and dispersed otliers. At this stage the police, it was 
alleged, rushed towards the crowd which was gradually swelling in numbers. 
The police again dispersed the crowd and asked the owners of the houses to 
clear the spectators. After two hours the police were withdrawn. All the arres¬ 
ted ladies were later released. A few persons numbering about ten were more 
or less injured and were treated at Congress hospital. 

15th. Picketing and Arrests i—Picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops in the 
county continued. An old man of seventy years was taken into custody while 
picketing a ganja shop in the Bagerhat Bazar.—-Ladies compelled the Delhi 
merchants not to sell foreign cloth and threatened the local lawyers with picket¬ 
ing if they used foreign goods.—The traders of Naraingunj signed the Congress 
pledge not to sell even the stock of foreign cloth they had.—Success of boycott 
was also reported from Nagpur, Wardha, Benares and other centres.—A prohibitory 
order under section 144 was promulgated in Faridpur banning all processions 
in the town.—Prof. Rahim was ordered not to deliver any speech in Tipperah 
for two months. 

Viceroy's Attack on Congress Movement Addressing the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce His Excellency the Viceroy made a bitter attack on the Civil 
Disobedience movement. “The hard times we have been having in India” he 
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said, %re, in their origin, due to world-wide causes. But in saying that, I by 
no meanvS absolve the present Civil Disobedience Movement from its own heavy 
share of responsibility. It has immeasurably aggravated the situation both by 
the boycott directed against the trade in foreign, and particularly, British goods 
and indirectly by creating an atmosphere of uncertainty and unrest.” 

16th. Lathi charge at Belgaum : —When a number of volunteers arrested for 
defiance of an order under Section 154 Cr. P. C. was being taken to the 
up, a clash occurred between the crowd and the police. The latter dispersed 
the crowd with a lathi charge as a result of which about a dozen persons were 
reported to have been injured including the Secretary of the District Congress. 

17lh. Congress Houses Locked and Demolished ;—The Bajitpur Congress House in 
Mymensingh w’^as demolished under orders of the District Magistrate.—The police 
raided the District Congress office at Cawnpore, arrested sixteen persons 
and locked the house.—At Chapra the police searched the Congress office, t^k 
away whatever they could lay their hand on and arrested nine persons. The 
post over which the National Flag was hoisted was cut down. It was reported that 
the military force charged the volunteers, who took shelter under a tree, with lathis 
as the result of which eight were wounded. 

18lh. PL JawaharlaVs fast in Protest of flogging of Prisoners :—Pandit JawaharM 
Nehru, Dr. 8yed Mahmud, Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh, Mr. R. S. Pandit and 
Pandid Goviud Malaviya, in the Naini Central Prison, started a three days 
fast in sympathy with those political prisoners who w^ere flogged in some of the 
jails of these provinces. Early in December, Pandit Jaw’aharlal Nehru wrote a 
letter to the Superintendent that the nows of the Hogging of political prisoners 
in jails had considerably distressed them, and made them reconsider their 
decision to observe generally the jiil regulations. This letter was, at their request, 
forwarded by the Superintendent to high officials. No reply or acknowledgment 
having been received the fast w’as observed. 

Ladies arrested in Delhi :—0 lady volunteers were arrested while picketing a 
liquor shop in Delhi as a result of wffiich Congress took out a procession in the 
evening to protest against the action of the wine dealer. The next day picketing 
was resumed as a result of which 19 male volunteers were arrested. Towards 
the evening the CoJigress took out a mock funeral procession through the streets 
of Delhi. The police stopped their progress by blocking the roadway. The 
processionists who by then consisted of 3‘J ladies, squatted on the ground for 
nearly two hours when they were arrested by the police. 

Appeals for Mercy for Sholapur Prisoners :—Widespread sympathy was felt for 
the four Sholapur prisoners who were condemned to death. The general belief was 
that there had been an unfortunately serious miscarriage of justice. Many 
representations were made to the Viceroy and the Bombay Governor to exercise the 
prerogative of mercy and save these unfortunate citizens from the hangman’s 
noose. Such appeals for mercy were continued to be made by representative and 
influential institutions. 

19th. Congress Committees Declared Unlawful Declaration of Congress Committees 
as unlawful associations continued. The Bombay Government notified four 
Congress Committees illegal on the ground of their interference wdth the mainten¬ 
ance of law and order. A prohibitory order under sec. 144 was promulgated at 
Dhulia prohibiting picketing of liquor shops. 

Sj\ Ramdas Oandhi^ son of Mahatma Gandhi was arrested for the second 
time under sec. 117 I. P. C. in connection with a speech he delivered at Matwad. 

23rd, Two More Ordinance! promulgated : —H. E. the Viceroy promulgated two 
more Ordinances. The first, known as the Unlawful Instigation (Second) Ordinance 
of 1930, provided against the instigation to illegal refusal of the payment of 
certain liabilities. The other onc^ called the Indian Press and Unauthorised 
News-sheets and News-papers Ordinance 1930, provided for the better control of 
the Press and unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers. 

Viceroy on futility of ^'Strong OovernmenU : —At the Calcutta Eur^ean 
Association’s dinner H. E. the Viceroy in the course of his speech said : “From 
one quarter, the general criticism that we hear is of course that there would 
have been no trouble, or that any trouble would have immediately disappeared, 
if only the country had had what is called ‘‘Strong Government”. But I definite- 
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ly do not share the view that anv Government action, however drastic, will or 
can be as fwwerful a solvent or these troubles, as wiH be the gradual force of 
public opinion, which must sooner or later awake to the fact of how mistaken 
IS the course that the country is invited to pursue. The conditions, for example, 
of prosperous and friendly commercial intercourse will always depend far more 
upon public opinion than upon Government action. And however emphatically 
we may condemn the civil disobedience movement—and nobody can feel more 
strongly than I do the harm that it has done and is doing to the cause of India— 
whatever powers we may find it necessary to take to combat it, so long as it 
persists, wo should, I am satisfied, make a profound mistake if we underestimated 
the genuine and powerful feeling of Nationalism that is to-day animating much 
of Indian thought. 

Punjab Governor shot at in Lahore :—On the occasion of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity Convocation, three shots were fired inside the University Hall at H. E. 
the Governor. His Excellency receiv^ two minor wounds, one at his back 
above the hip and another on nis left arm. Two police officials were also hurt 
as also one lady doctor. Two students were arrested by the police one of whom 
was alleged to have been actually firing the shot. 

24lh. ConvirMons-Mr. K. C. Kamavisdar, Becretary, C. P. Marathi ‘‘War” Council 
and Mr. V. Deshmukh, member, “War” Council, who were arrested for speeches 
delivered by them during the celebration of the Bardoli Peasants’ Week at 
Nagpur, wore immediately tried in the Central Jail and on their refusal to 
furnish security were sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

25lh. Lathi Charge at Coimbatore :—Police made a lathi charge at a public 
meeting, held under the Congress auspices, in the Town Hall of Coimbatore, 
resulting in severe injuries to about twenty Congress volunteers and minor 
injuries to some members of public. All the volunteers received injuries mostly 
on the back and knees, There was no general order under Section 144 nor was 
there any police ban on public citizens. A public meeting of the citizens of 
Coirnbatore was held on 26th December, at the Town Hall maidan, where the 
lathi charge was mrde by the police. The meeting was announced by printed 
leaflets, issued over the signature of Mr. C. S. Ratnasabhapati Mudaliar, Municipal 
Chairman. There was a mammoth gathering. Mr, C. V. Venkataramana Iyengar 
presided. A resolution, condemning the high-handed action of the police and 
requesting the representatives in the Legislative Council from Coimbatore to 
bring an adjournment motion at the next meeting of the Council to censure 
police action, was passed. 

The Bombay Police carried out simultaneous searches in the morning in a 
number of places all over the city, including volunteers’ camps and Congress 
workeis’ residences, and arrested several prominent Congressmen, including Messrs 
Mulraj Kursondass, and several others. 

26ib. A bomb explosion occurred at the Delhi Central Railway Station at noon 
seriously injuring three. It appeared that an unclaimed luggage was lying in a 
second class waiting room consisting of a sweater and a bedding. ’The waiting 
room bearer was removing it and as he was about to get into the lift a cigarette 
case containing a bomb fell out of the sweater and exploded blowing off both 
thc^ arras of the lift boy and seriouly injuring two bearers. 

Unlawful Associations in U. P., Behar and Assam :—A Gazette Extraordinary 
announced that the Unlawful Instigation (Second) Ordinance had been extended 
to all the thirty districts in the United Provinces wbete the First Ordinance 
was in force. These included Lucknow, Cawnporc, Allahabad, Agra and 
Meerut districts. The Hindustan Seva Dal of Cawnpore wa8'''declaredl*’an 
unlawful association under section 16 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act.— 
Notifications published in the Behar and Orissa Gazette declared as unlawful 
the Congress Committees and Associations known by other designations 
or continuing without distinctive title, and formed in pursuance of Hhet Civil 
Disobedience movement in the Rajraahal subdivision, in the district of the Santhal 
Parganas and in the district of Balasore as, in the opinion of the Governor-in- 
Council, they have for their object interference or do interfere with the adminis¬ 
tration of Law and Order and constitute a danger to public peace. 

The Assam Gazette Extraordinary announced Whereas the Governor-in-Council 
is of opinion that the Association at present known by the name of the Assam 
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Provincial Congrees Committee or the Assam Provincial Con<i:re88 Working 
Committee and any other Association having the like objects, by whatever name 
it is^ or may be known, existing in any part of Assam, interfere with the ad¬ 
ministration of the law and the maintenance of law and order, the Governor-in- 
Council hero^ declares under Section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act 1908 that the said Associations are unlawful AsBociatiottB within the 
meaning of Part II of the said Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 

27tb. Arrests at Lucknow The police arrested altogether 41 persons in Lucknow. 
Babu Mohanlal Saxena, president, Town Congress Committee, was arrested along 
with Mr. Harprasad Saxena, vice-president and six others while performing the 
opening ceremony of the new Congress office. A posse of police raided in the 
gening the office permises of Babu Mohanlal Saxena and arrested there Babu 
Kaiiaspati Varm^ president, Boycott Committee, and Babu Parameswaridayal, 
secretary. Town Congress Committee. The remaining persons were all arrested 
near a shop where picketing was in progress for the last few days. 

28th. Mr. S. Satyamurti, President of the Tamil Nadu Council of Action, was 
arrested in Madras for trying to proceed with the Flag Salution Ceremony 
despite the Police ban. He was produced before the Magistrate, the charge being 
under bcction 157 I. P. C., (continuing to be a member of an assembly likely 
to cause disturbance of public peace, and which has beeen commanded to dis- 
perse.) The Magistrate directed Mr. Satyamurti to appear before him on the 
oth January, the date fixed for the trial of the case. 

Lathi charge in Bombay :—Severe lathi charges were once again witnessed in 
lollowing the Flag Salution Ceremony held under the auspices of the “War Council” 
^ the Azad Maiaan. The whole of the nineteenth “War Council” consisting of 
Mrs. Snehalata Hazrat, President and four other members were put under arrest 
and marched off to the Esplanade Police lock-up, The mischievous element in the 
crowd answered the police with a shower of stones and brick-bats and this was 
the signal for general lathi charges, perhaps the severest of their type witnessed 
Tk and'•policemen chased the crowds beating all and sundry. 

Ihe lathi charges which commenced shortly after 9 a. m. continued up to a late 
hour in the noon. At one time the police who were unable to disperse the crowd 
by lathi^esorted to stone-throwing at the crowd. The casualties of the day 
I^rsons injure^ in the lathi charges, over dozen persons seriously, and 
n policemen slightly injured by stone-throwing. Nineteen persons were arrested, 
the hrst seven for taking part in the War Council programme and the rest for 
stone-throwing. 
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India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

I. Lulls and STORisfs. 

With unabated vif^our the stream of events moved during the 
latter half of the year 1930. The stream of truly dynamic national life, 
like the course of true and passionate love, never runs smooth. It 

has to fight its way by soaking the sands of apathy and sapping the 

rocks of antipathy. The conditions of its own strength and the condi¬ 
tions of its field of movement determine its depth and expanse, it bends 
and gradients. As we saw before, we should naturally expect an ebb 
and flow in the career of any movement ; and cur expectation was not 
belied in the case of the present movement too. Sometimes it ebbed 
low enough to justify the elation of the Government that it was definite¬ 
ly on the wane, or the fears of some of its promoters that they were 

playing a losing game. But as the sequel proved again and again, that 

justification was but the semblance of a justification. The temporary 
lulls in the movement proved, in fact, to be lulls before fiercer storms. 
Its latent strength amazed the unbelieving Government, and awakened 
and rallied the listless amongst us. The depths had caught the immor¬ 
tal spark where the surface was apparently cooling down. And once 
the depths were in actual ferment, the surface rose to white heat again. 
To adapt a metaphor used on a later occasion by Lord Sankey, the 
metal of India’s own Being was now on the anvil of national suffering, 
and it was being hammered into shape by the gods. But this fateful 
shaping and forging was going on in an workshop into which the vanity 
of human intelligence is denied admittance. One saw only the sparks 
coming out. Now they came, and now they died out. It was an ephe¬ 
meral show. Sparks came, glowed and cheered; they went out, fell and 
disheartened. All the while, the immortal creative fire was burning in the 
smithy. Was that workshop the mysterious profundity of Mass Sub- 
consciousness of which we spoke before ? 

II. Disposition of the Forces of the Movement. 

Despite all assertions to the contrary—and one need hardly take 
seriously the assertions of the Daily Mail Group of British Diehards 
that the present agitation is confined to a microscopic minority of 
the Indian people ; that, as Mr. Churchill, for example, has been wont 
to represent or rather misrepresent, it has been a Brahminical uprising 
against British supremacy, which has proved to be the protector of the 
depressed and oppressed masses—it has been a generally admitted position 
that the present movement is both an widely spread and a deep-acting 
movement. In some areas, such for example the Bombay City and 
Guzerat, the forces of the movement might have had a denser forma¬ 
tion than in some of the other fields of operation. In Bengal, the for- 
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matioii might have been less dense, but was certainly spread over a 
more extended area, as proved by the numerical supremacy of Bengal 
as regards her political jail-goers and certain items of dier boycott figures. 
Four to five hundred young men of Bengal spirited away from their 
homes on police informers' reports and executive ukase based on them, 
secured within barbed wire entanglements in the far awav nooks of the 
province—where mere suspicion has brought them> and where they run 
the risk of being hunted down with swords or firearms on the mere 
suspicion of an attempt made by them to eseape from custody—this 
has been one of the peculiar ]>robleins of the Bengal political situation. 
In this way, it may be an interesting study how each province, contribut¬ 
ing its best to the strength and success of the movement, has also made 
that best its characteristic contribution. But we do not propose to 
enlarge upon this now. 

III. The PiT/iRiMs Pkogress. 

Whatever might have been the place of one province or part of 
a province in the order and economy of the national effort, it is a fact 
that the war experience of no one of them failed to exhibit alter¬ 
nations of depressions and upheavals, of fears and hopes. It is as if a 
pilgrim were plodding along perilous and difficult tracks laid over steep 
hill gradients and deep ravines, now having a cheering glimpse of the 
Land of Promise, and now being all but entombed in the mass of 
granite which did not allow his vision or his hope to reach beyond the 
step immediately before him. \Vhen he had climbed a crag of vantage, 
the prospect opened before him, and he felt sure that he was nearing 
his journey's happy and glorious end. When ho was caught in the 

tortuous bends of one of the deep ravines, he was wont to feel that 

he was almost lost. He would often stop and strain his ears to catch 
the echoes of the voice of his unseen guide—the mountain rill leaping 
from boulder to boulder in sheer joy, suggesting in its playful course 
a valley downhill which could be taken as a new and surer position 
by the pilgrim to begin an efiPort of further advance. At any centre 
of operation, whether in Bengal or in Bombay or elsewhere, the opera¬ 
tors. the officers as well as the rank and file, have had an experience 
which is comparable to the experience of the pilgrim whose progress 

to his journey's end wo have just imagined. Now the tide comes, the 

general nationalist feeling at the centre is augmented, the enthusiasm 
of the workers rises, volunteers flow in. Civil Disobedience activities 
and demonstrations have a marked impetus given to them, the Congress 
fighters and sympathisers are elated with hope and the authorities are 
troubled with the gravest misgivings. 

The report from every centre has shewn these occasional tides. Again 
and again the workers have found themselves on high altitudes com¬ 
manding a cheering prospect of the approaching goal of Victory. They 
have found themselves borne aloft on the towering crest of national 
enthusiasm. This has meant the Congress camps overfilled with volun¬ 
teers, miles long processions and demonstrations braving lathi charges, 
mammoth meetings in which lacs of men and women participated, brisk 
picketting and effective blockade of British goods. The Newspaper 
columns are bursting with the weight of news—news of the fighters' 
deeds of bravery and sacrifice. Thousands more come to tax the 
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resources of the Jail Administration ; thousands more are carried in 
stretchers into the Congress hospitals. More British cloth dealers are 
induced to seal and put away their bales of cloth ; and more Excise 
shops are closed for want of buyers and bidders. The Government 
official reports either say frankly that the boycott has stiffened and 
that there has been recrudescence of civil law breaking, or merely make 
an attempt to ])lay to the Indian or foreign gallery by saying that there 
has been no change in the general situation, or that they have nothing 
particular to, report. Sometimes they have auto-suggested themselves or 
deluded others with the assurance that the movement is now definitely 
on the wane. In some cases, the authorities apparently failed to note 
what are but temj)orary lulls before fiercer gales. In other cases, they 
were doing a kind of propaganda. 

IV. THE Art of Propaganda 

Propaganda is needed partly to maintain the morale of their own 
forces arrayed against a very wide-simead national commotion. Their 
supporters require the support of a belief that their case in winning. 
Alter all, no hing succeeds like success. And a make-believe success 
can sometimes be so manipulated as to tell almost as well as a 

belief in actual success. It is this pliability of the average mind 
to the hyimosis of any catchy and persistent suggestion, right or 
wrong, which is at the basis of the art of advertisement 

and propagandism. Like all human institutions, propagandism draws its 
inspiration from an evil genius also, and never before perhaps as now, 
has it proved a world power and a world evil. Never before perhaps 
as now, has it become such a world delusion and snare. A variety of 
motives of an interested kind, whh’h know how to put on the sacred 
cloak of the evangelist, may play behind the modern pursuit of the art. 
We all know how they played during the course of the last Great War. 
Sugf^estio falsi and suppress io veri are the familiar weapons of this 

modern ally of diplomacy. It has been thought that nations can in 

these days win their case, in war or in peace, more by a deft manipula¬ 
tion of this modern machinery than by employing any other agency. It 
is, for instance, commonly believed that in the last Great War, 
American neutrality was broken, and American support, as the decisive 
factor in the struggle, was won over on the side of the allies, much 
more through the instrumentality of persuasive propaganda and diplo¬ 
macy than by any prospect of triumph of the Allied arms, or even by 
any mere considerations of abstract justice. President Wilson's Fourteen 
Points might have been genuine in conception, but they proved a delu¬ 
sion and a snare in achial execution. The result was that German 
resistance, both moral and physical, was smashed—which was really 
desired by the Allied Imperialist statesmen. Militarism rose from the 
ashes of the war stouter than ever. The after-war imperialist policies 
and designs of the victorious nations, the practical failure of all attempts 
at adjustment and reduction of national armaments through Leagues and 
Pacts, the continued exploitation of the teeming millions in all countries, 
whether politically free or dependent, the still crushing burden of 
military and administrative budgets on the poor and the meek, the 
eternal Injustice and tyranny of the distinction between the swelling 
multimillions and the vanishing half-a-penny—all thesej^ave demonstrated, 
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if indeed demonstration was necessary, that all the high-pitch and 
pompous war perorations of Lyod Georges and Clcmenceau had been little 
better than so much special pleading and propaganda, done for ends 
that were neither internationally broad nor altruistic. It is the misfor¬ 
tune of all modern states—which with the sole exception of Soviet 
Russia perhaps arc in the nature of plutocratic oligarchy—that from the 
very nature of the conditions or terms of their existence, they are driven 
to make this dubious art of special pleading and propaganda an art of 
their habitual functioning. The Publicity Officer of every government 
has to perform quite a variety of functions. He has to be the official 
Censor, the official advertiser, the official advocate and the official 
puiweyor of news and information. The India Government has to 
govern a subject people. Even in normal times, it has got to persuade 
the governed that its rule is, on the whole, beneficial to them. It 
has further to persuade world opinion that, in this case at any rate, 
good government can not only be a substitute for self-government, bul, 
in practice, may prove better than it. It has to prove exceptions to 
the law of democracy as stated by Abraham Lincoln—“No nation is 
good enough to rule another.'^ The part of the benign despot is never 
easy of performance, and it is becoming more difficult everyday with 
the increasing alertness of the world democracy as to the rights of the 
masses as distinguished from those of the classes, and, in the case of India, 
with the rapidly dawning national consciousness of the Indian peoples 
themselves. To play its appointed part, therefore, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment—assuming that it has faith in its mission—has to move not with 
the times, but against and inspite of them. 

V. Pkess and Platform : Theii?. Use and Abuse 
The Press and the Platform are to-day the most effective channels 
through which the spirit of the times, the smothered soul of democracy, 
the accumulated shattered hopes and unredressed wrongs of ages, have 
been seeking to give a vent to themselves. In so-called independent 
countries, these forces of the peoples’ self-assertion have to be met as 
well as can be by counter propaganda by the powers that be or their 
supporters. These latter have to speak in the name of the people, have 
to profess that they are the natural leaders of the people and the safest 
custodians of their interests. By some spell or other, they have to 
hypnotise the people into their own way of thinking and looking at 
things. In their ability to do so, lies the secret of their security and 
power. During the Great War, the belligerent Powers were thus able 
by propaganda and other means to work up the feelings of the people 
into what has been called war frenzy or war madness. In their millions 
were they, like dumb driven cattle, goaded into the trenches, and, will- 
ingly enough, they allowed their country to be bled white in men and 
money. A few crafty, and in some cases perhaps, sinister-minded 
statesmen were playing on the international chess board, and held and 
pulled the strings. All the dubious ways of the act of propaganda 
were laid under contribution. The dressing and catering of war news, 
the supply of war thoughts and sentiments like tinned articles of food, 
was not the only item of mass exploitation. The ways were as insidious 
as they were powerful. A real story of the War or of any other modem 
movement still remains to be told. 
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PEESS & PLATFOEM IN INDIA 
VI. In the Case of India 

Coming to the ease of India which is a subject country governed 
by a handful of aliens who profess to govern in the interest of the 
governed, we find that the methods of persuasion—and persuasion there 
must be even if it be a fact that India was conquered by the sword 
and is held by the sword,—liave to be supplemented* if not replaced, 
by methods of coercion. Besides the right to censor news, proscribe 
and suppress literature, the Government must have in their penal 
armoury weapons ready forged for ofiTectivc action against any 

writing or speech which raaj" offend their susceptibilites as the 

custodians of the interests of the State. From their point of view, it 
is also thought essential that the uses to which those weapons can be 
put should be given as large an elasticity as possible. The publicist in 
India has thus to function with very tight halters round his neck. The 
noose, however, is always elastic enough to secure the stiffest as well 
as the most slippery necks. The very tallest pines as well as the 

humblest shrubs have been laid low by the penal saw or scythe. The 
prince of Penal Sections has cast its net wide, and its meshes have 

proved to be strong enough and fine enough to catch the mightiest 
whales as well as the smallest fry. Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Mahatma 
Gandhi have been amongst those that have been caught. The Indian 
agitator, whether of the Press or of Platform, has ever worked with the 
proverbial sword of Democles hanging over his head. In free countries, 
the fundamental rights of citizenship would brook no challenge from 
the so-called interest of the governing few, however cleverly these 
latter may essay to pass themselves off’ as the interest of the people 
at large. It is universally recognised in such countries, that the freedom 
of speech, association, thought and conscience, is a priceless possession 
which can never be bartered away out of consideration for any sup¬ 
posed national interest or gain. To do so, is to sell our birth-right 
for a mess of pottage. To do so, is for Democracy to commit 
suicide. It is felt that it is better that man should live and be free to 
err, than that he should die in spirit, made a doll and made to behave. 
No civilized government will dare challenge this position openly and 
directly. But as Democracy all the world over is still a far-off divine 
event, only a consummation devoutly to be wished for, the Bosses or 
Oligarchies which are still ruling in the name of the people, have 
generally managed to whittle down in practice the just rights and 
liberties of the people by evolving legal fictions and fictitious conven¬ 
tions which surreptitiously take away by the left hand what the cons¬ 
titution professes to give by the right. The paper Constitution 
may be all right or nearly so, but the regulations, the bye-laws, 
the recorded precedent and the unwritten practice, will generally so 
operate in practice as to render that constitution not in terms of the 
just liberties of the people, but in terms of the unjust privileges of 
the close oligarchy. Even popular safeguards fail sometimes to protect 
the liberties of the people. 

VII. Modern Democracies ; Socialism. 

The late Mr. Montague^s Diary throwSf for instance, an amount of 
interesting light on the **whittJiDg down” process of the Indian 
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R(*fornis. America is a democratic country, but nowhere perhaps has 
the power of the biqr dollar and close orjranisation more successfully 
conspired to raise a Colossus of Popular Liberty with its feet of clay. 
Universal suffrage and literacy have not spelhd much substantial gain 
in terms of mass emancipation and well-being. The masses of men are, 
therefore, groaning everywhere and restive everywhere. In the richest 
country of the world, the list of unemployment has been swelling into 
awful pro])ortions. Russia seems to have broken some new ground. 
Whether Socialist Republic or dictatorship of the proletariat as a step 
forward to that, be or be not a perfect solution of the present tangle 
in human affairs, there can hardly be any doubt that it represents an 
undeferrable attempt to rally and bring to a head the forces in the 
mass-mind making for a new dispensation, in which there shall at least 
be equal opportunitcs for all for realising the best in them. There is 
no doubt that a social structure in which the relationships of men and 
men, and of men and women, will be more equitably and harmoniously 
adiust(‘d, is in the throes of birth, but it is premature yet to xwcdict 
that that structure sluill be such as has so far been fashioned by the 
dreams and labours of a Marx or a Lenin. For our part, we do not 
believe that there is hope of lasting human regeneration from a merely 
materialistic interpretation of history or from an attempt at a materia¬ 
listic remodelling of man, of his purposes and relations. We must 
probe dec])rr for a correct diagnosis and truly helpful prescription. 
We must bo able to get beneath the material cares and wants of man, 
and lay bare the essential and imperishable divinity of his nature, the 
supremely True, Good and Beantifiil in Him. That quest we cannot 
afford to giv’e up as one after a treacherous chimera, as a running after 
a perfidious delusion. Tu so far as religion may ha\e acted as an 
opiate to deaden our sense of wrong, and paralyse oiir will and capa¬ 
city to redress it, it must go. We do not need religion as an ally of 
injustice and tyranny, as a bland but powerless spectator of our help¬ 
lessness and an oily-tongued but unrelenting endorser of onr lot of 
misery and wretchedness. We need religion to feel and realise that we 
are essentially blessed and immortal, that we are free and the makers of 
our own destiny. We need religion to love and serve, and not to hate 
and oppress. We need religion not that we may meekly offer ourselves 
to be crucified, but that we may derive strength and hope sufficient to 
bear the cross which life inevitably is, inspito of onr best endeavours. 
We firmly believe that though matters are being brought to a head by 
the gradual resurrection of the Workers and the Peasants all over the 
world, and the solution of the problem of the reconstruction of human 
society cannot be long deferred, that solution has yet to be approached 
along a route which neither the genius of Russia or any other modern 
country has, so far, wholly discovered, but for the finding of whichj we 
have to seek and consult the Sources of Ancient Illumination of the 
Mystic East. Perhaps nothing but a deep, invigorating and soothing 
drink at the Fount of the Ancient Indian Culture will ally the burning 
thirst in the spirit of the Age. 

VIII. The Significance of India’h Political Regeneration 
India’s political regeneration at the present moment is, therefore, 
well-timed. He^ cultural Self shall not speak except through 
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her politically emancipated Self, India, free in her body as well 
as in her soul, is perhaps destined to show the way to the true 
emancipation of the striigglinjij and groping masses of humanity. 
India puts forward her claim in no bragging spirit. For this, it 
is essential that India, in her present struggle for political and 
economic freedom, should keep to lines of effort which radiate from, 
and harmonise with, the law of her essential being. She cannot afford 
to depart from those lines, if she is to play her appointed part in the 
international drama of tremendous import, which all the deeper and 
surer tendencies of the present world situation are about to stage. If, 
when the time comes, ludia be found not ready with her part, or only 
ready with somebody else^s part, then, assuredly, the w^orld is going to 
plaj^ Hamlet with the j)art of the Prince of Denmark either left out 
or murdered.’^ It is quite in the fitness of things, therefore, that the 
masses of India are fighting to-day for bettering their lot as satyagrahis, 
under the leadership of one who, more perhaps than any other living 
man to-day, has lived truth and non-violence in his life, and stressed 
them in people’s fight for emanicipation. Truth and non-violence are 
the essence of the message of Indian Culture. If, therefore, the present 
mass struggle through these pure methods should succeed, the masses 
of men, not only in India but all over the world, should have a new 
taste of strength and a new inspiration of hope for the great task of 
the Reconstruction of Human Civilisation which awaits them. 

IX. The Masses 

It is to be borne in mind that the masses of men as masses are 
more or less an amorphous mass and a pliant material in the hands of a 
forceful and organised few. Neither universal education nor partici¬ 
pation in the affairs of corporate life, can materially change the nature 
or supply the natural deficiencies of the mass mind and mass psycho¬ 
logy. Even in a republic of the Workers and Peasants, the de facto 
dictatorship must lie with a few powerful leaders and organisers. It is 
these lattei that will really manage in the name and in the interest of 
the teeming millions, whose dictatorship can, in practice, mean little 
better and more effective than passive acquiescericc in certain thinkings 
made for them and certain measures taken for them. It is not that the 
people as such cannot or will not think and act for themselves. But 
the very conditions of the country state as distinguished from the city 
state, such for example as we had in ancient Greece and Rome, deter¬ 
mine that they must do their thinkings and functionings thiough, if not 
at the bidding, of their deputies. These are the circumstances of an 
organised and representative government from which there appears to 
be no escape. Every state is a huge and complicated machine, the levers 
of which can actually be worked only by a few skilled upper hands. 
We can indeed decide by universal vote who those upper hands shall 
be, and also perhaps, how that machine shall work. But once the titan 
of the state machinery begins to work, the upper hands as well as the 
lower, find themselves carried by the sheer weight and momentum of 
the thing* The case is comparable to the working of a large army in 
the field. The common soldier might have had an infinitesimal yet 
real voice in the choosing of the general staff, and also perhaps, in the 
fixing of the objective and purposes of the operations. ^But when the 
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operations begin, ho finds himself in the position of a screw or a pin 
in a vast complicated machine. Any State, even a Soviet State, must 
work substantially according to a pattern like this. A Capitalistic 
Oligarchy works in the name of the people, but not in the interest of 
the people, except in so far as it may be compelled to do so for the 
preservation of the machinery of the State itself. Constitutions, laws, their 
working and administration, are such that the seat of power and control 
shall substantially lie in certain exclusive classes. A multi-millionaire 
cabinet thus tends to become the rule rather than an exception in a demo¬ 
cracy like America. Such failure of democracy is writ large on all modern 
representative institutions. The toiling and sweating masses of men are 
chained to the wheel of the car of this modern Jaggernaut. In no 
case perhaps was this tragic helplessness of the people more monstrously 
demonstrated than in the last Great War, when millions of conscript 
men—able-bodied workers and peasants—were rushed to the fronts and 
chained to their posts in the typhus-fouled trenches to be blown into 
powder by the shells from the big guns or to be suffocated or mentally 
d(‘ranged by the poison gases. They were told that they were fighting 
and spilling their life blood for their country and for their hearths and 
homes. And yet, if the masses of men instead of their masters, 
who are euphemistically called their ministers, were to face one another 
with a view to settling their differences, the last thing they could do 
was to draw the sword and fly at one another’s throats. And the fact 
that this means a mutually exterminating war, would prevent their 
doing this last thing. War may be a game of calculation of profits and 
losses with the statesmen and financiers, but it is a business of life 
and death with the masses of people. It is true that the pugnacious 
and pugilistic instincts of men have a deep and almost irreplaceable 
biological basis, and all militaristic oligarchies, whether one specimen 
should call itself German Kultur or by any other name, have taken 
advantage of this to inject into the nerves of their people the fatal 
bacilli of war madness, where centuries of social education and culture- 
experience have naturally succeeded in inducing an war aversion border¬ 
ing upon warphobia. It may, perhaps, be safely asserted, that power 
and privilege having been allowed to accumulate in the hands of the 
few, the government of any country has, more or less, taken the charac¬ 
ter of an army of occupation, and its sanction has been in the nature 
of more or less organised violence. Whether in times of peace or in 
times of war—and of real peace we have none—international relations 
have been the strategic relations of belligerent armies, which actual 
violence or threat of violence, open or veiled, is alone expected to be 
able to alter. 

X. Mass Exploitation : Oligarchies 

It will not do to complain that this is an overdrawn picture of the 
actual state of things. Without accepting any brief for the Communist, 
one may claim that the picture is a substantially true likeness. It need 
not be held that all oligarchies are by nature a viciously grasping 
and grabbing lot. Some members of the ruling oligarchy may be ‘be¬ 
nevolent" despots, not merely by inclination, but also in intention. Some 
may really act from patriotic motives, honestly believing that their 
dispensationy like, those of a benign Providence, are really for the good 
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of the people. They commiserate the dumb suffering masses, and would 
be happy to play the shepherd to a helpless benighted flock. But the 
system under which they propose to work as angels, makes either co¬ 
wards or martyrs of them all. Caught in the coils and tentacles of this 
system, in the arms of this octopus, these good men ruefully find that 
their best wishes and endeavours illustrate only the proverbial mountain 
in labour. Wliilst the system makes them cowards or martyrs, it makes 
the masses of men dupes. They are taught to believe that all is for 
their good, that their alfairs are being looked after for them by the 
best possible of all managers under the best possible of all arrange¬ 
ments. To achieve this end, insidious coercion may be wedded to sedul¬ 
ous persuasion. 

XI. Titk Vic ious Svstem 

The system itself works viciously, and its touch tends to make 
the good metal base. It makes the close bureaucracies work primarily 
for their own interest, and onlj^ secondarily for the interest of the 
])eoplc. The peoi)le is to live for the system, and not the system for 
the people. IMeasures of reform have been demanded, and have of 
course been conceded, but the system remaining what it is, reforms 
have generally ])roved either soj^s or palliatives, and not remedies for 
radical cure. 'llie industrialisation of civilisation by bringing into ever 
stronger relief the causes and circumstances of class warfare between 
the capitalists and labourers, has to-day made that demand for a radical 
solution more acutc' and more urgent than ever. No more dallying or 
trifling with the seething mass of misery and wretchedness. It already 
appears that a right earnest attempt at a satisfactory solution cannot 
long be deferred by all the combination of the hostile or sinister or 
lukewarm interests of the usurping few. The French Revolution had 
been a writing on the wall, but small group interests, though temporarily 
shaken, did not heed it, and in the name of republics and common¬ 
wealths, have largely succeeded in consolidating their position. They 
have inai aged to hold the people in serfdom by other spells and de¬ 
vices. They have generally succeeded in buying the acquiescence or 
even the loyalty of the people by the lure of empire or world market 
which, in so far as the sweating masses are concerned, has proved a 
mirage. It has not found them or their babies rise one fine morning 
with the gold or silver spoon in their mouths. Their ration of “grass 
and wateF' has not materially changed under the loftiest or proudest 
Flag. The average of so many dollars or so many pounds per head of 
population has remained a mischievous myth and a treacherous slogan.^ 
These are strong expressions, but all seeing minds will perceive 
that their substance is not far removed from the truth. It is true no 
doubt that in all free countries, the awakening of the Mass Mind and 
the assertion of the Mass Will have been growing apace, necessitating a 
safeguarding as well as a responsive reaction and adjustment on the 
part of the privileged classes. We may find, therefore, that more 
measures for the amelioration of the lot of the toiling masses are to¬ 
day on the legislative anvil of all progressive countries than we were 
accustomed to find yesterday. But the pace and the measure of the 
relief given—assuming that it is real and not illusory—are far too 
inadequate and insufficient in all conscience to meet the actual require* 

8 
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ments of the situation. Tliey are like few drops of rain falling on a 
desert They fall neither in plenty nor in grace. They look not like a 
genial shower from heaven, but like a lilthy and niggardly spatter from 
a hose. The thirst of the peoph' is not ni)peased, and their souls do 
not expand with the i)iire breath of satisfaction. They feel that they 
have been fed and fondled in their (‘ag(‘s. And while ])ei’haps they arc 
fed and fondled, new bars are put in their cag(' of captivity, and new 
chains are ])ut to their legs. They have got the concessions as doles 
of gift, and not as things they can claim as a matter o! right. The 
crumbs from the table make th(‘m, or most of them, dance in glee, 
and forget that the usnrjier is feasting on the h)af which they them¬ 
selves iiavm made with the sweat of tln'ir bi'ow, and to which they 
alone can Jay a Just (‘laim. Wdiat is need('d is a fi*ank and sin(^er(‘ 
government not only for the iieople, but al^o by the peo])le. yVnd this 
latter condition d(>es not seem to be fullilled by tin* working of the 
type of institutions now ])revailing. ()n(‘ may c(>ncede that the 
tendency—the ultimate tendency though not the imnu'diate—of the 
modern institutions is towards the emancipation of tin' masses, but it 
seems that that tendency and that pi’omise (‘an fullil and iv'deem itself, 
not by continuing or ev(*u evolving the given sy^-tcMiis, but by breaking 
them, like the butterfly issuing forth from th(‘ chrysalis by brf'aking it 
to pieces. 

XIT. Social Hlvolction, and 'rm: Modlkx IAtl. 

We have not minced matters from the i)oint of view of the Social 
Hevolutionist in giving a description of lh<' disease whieh our souls as 
well as our flesh have been heir to iiucka* the existing eomlitious. lii 
this Introduction, and within the spaca' at our disjiosal, we did not 
expect that wt should be able to i>n>be to tlie veuy roots of the 

disease. And yet (hat is to be (hme, or trii-d to be (huH!, if W(‘ arc; at 

all to expect a really hopeful ju'ognosis and a truly h(‘li)ful ])resei’iption. 
We are not prepared to take a deespairing viiAV of the present state of 
tilings, and say that all human institutions of th(‘ day are malignant 
grow^tlis, cancerous formations, whieh the* sooner wc are able to cleanly 
operate awmy, the better for the. waA'are of humanity. We inusl 
courageously s])ot tlie disease centres in the body social, ])robe into 
them witli a firm and precise hand, and call a spade a sjiade if the 

malady and its symptoms be in fact grave. Mild self-d(‘eeption is no 

better than soft palliatives which may prolong and aggravate the illness. 
All modern movements must accept the challenge of the present malady. 
The Indian Movement must do so in jiartieular. It is simply not 
because one-fifth of the whole human race is lu re coneerned. It is 
primarily because India’s ancient and still living culture may be 
expected to supply a new and more satisfactory inodtis operandi for 
dealing with the challenge. 

Of course, there arc views in w^liich the ])resent world problem 
presents no features that one need take as far outside the normal—as 
morbid or malignant. It may be said that it has always been so with 
the history of man on eaith. Human society has always found itself 
divided into classes :and masses. And they have always clashed, and 
history has» so far, known no happy adjustment. The contending 
parties have played an eternal tug of war. Victory has vacillated, but 
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has never been finally won. On the whole, things and relations are 
moving towards betterment. Every succeeding century finds the 
relations better adjusted, and the general human order consequently 
improved, Ilian the foregoing one. Let ns, therefore, continue to work 

with ])atienee and faith. That this view is, in one sense, true, need 

not be denied. E[)ochs and ages of liistory may indeed compare notes 
with one another, and try to find out whether human liberty 
and human hapjiiness have on the whole advanced or regressed. 
Indian Culture and Indian History do not subscribe to the view 
that the iirogress of man has been a continuous ascent in all directions, 
that the modern state of man ri'jwesents a slu'er ilse in altitude as 

conqiared wilh any p]*('c('ding state. The curve of History is a com- 

]»licate(l cnrv(‘, sinewing advama's and retreats, nps and downs, progress 
in eca’tain lim s efuint^'r-balanei d by degradation in other lines. The 
modrrn age, for example, r(‘pr(‘-<'nts a. very considerable advance in 
man’s knowh'dge of the physical universe, and in his ability to turn a 
])ai’t t)f that, knowledgo to (he st'i’viee of what we may call the peri- 
plieral neod,'. of man as distinguished from liis central needs. But this 
gain in oim diroctioii does not necessarily meati tluit there has been 
e(;iT(‘S])onding gain, or gain at all, in other din^etions. It cannot be 
said that man is ho.'dthier and ha]>pier, freer and nobler to-day than 
his ancestoi’ was yesterday. The boast of the moderner that he is, in 
essc'iitird r<‘sp^'efs, morn growm in stature, may, after all, be found to 
be an emj)(y boast. Xor may it be true to say that the modern pro¬ 
blems and the nmdfU'ri solutions of them arc peculiar and novel oxperi- 
('lug's in lli^.lory. I( may not be to-day only the masses of men are 
vising ill rov()l( against tlie tyranny of the ]U’ivil(‘ged classes, and against 
all the religious, cuhural, soci.al and legal fictions by wliich tlicse have 
sought to bo!>ter up their sjiecious authority. Perhaps in some iin- 
Vvuitt(‘ii ])ag('s of History, one may read ri'cords of the in( dern experi¬ 
ments of human reeoustriiction on bolshevik or nearly bolshevik lines 
having been tried in tin* ])ast and found wanting. Perhaps before now, 
the ])hysical needs and the economic relations of man were stressed 
at tile cost of his religions and cultural sanctions and consolations. 
Perhajis before now, tin' corporate relations of man were sought to be 
laid primarily iqioii an economic basis. l>ut perhaps the attempt to 
treat man as primarily an economic animal failed. Perhaps it failed 
more grie\oiisIy than did other experiments conceived in the same 
imrposc and directed to the same end. It is true we are to-day making 
the exiiorimeiit under altered conditions, which may, theoretically, justify 
the hope that we may succei'd whore our forerunners had failed. We 
may, no doubt ; but shall we ? 

XHI. Tjie Nr:n^ Pkogka.mme, a:nd the Challenge 

It is to be remembered that the economic equalisation of men by the 
nationalising of all property and all industry and other cognate means 
and methods, is not the only solution that has been thought of, of the 
appalling probh'iu of human bondage and suifering. What did Buddha^ 
Jesus and others live for, if not to find a way out of this ? 
What, again, could have been the meaning and purpose of the 
religion and culture of the Indian Upanishads ? What, again, 
could have been the purpose of the hero^ and supermen 
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in the v^arioiis spheres and walks of life who lived and worked, 
toiled and suffered, fought and won, so that the masses of men might 
see the face of liglit and joy ? Can the world justly rt'pudiate its debt 
to the genius and initiative of these men ? It is true no doubt that 
religion and culture have allowed themselves to be largely exploited 
by the privileged classes, and in order that the exploitation may be 
easy, they have clothed themselves with all kinds of fiction. It may 
also be that the masses of men have been drugged and charmed by 
them, and so, have been willing enough to bo led to the slave markets 
or slaughter houses. But, surely, this does not dispose of the case for 
or against religion and culture as such. There may, nevertheless, be a 
Religion of Truth, and a Culture of Refinement. 

We cannot and need not discuss the large and vital issues involved 
in this Introduction. We need note only that we are to-day confronted 
with a variety of claims which shew no tendency to easy reconciliation 
and adjustment. First of all, there is the claim of the socialist and 
communist that he can, by relaying human ideas and human institutions 
on an equitable economic basis, rid the world of its most grievous in¬ 
justices and its most mortifying miseries. His method may be revolution 
or evolution. He may think of one phase of transition or of many. 
But, in any case, it may be thought that with human society settling 
down in a proper frame of economic adjustment, men and women will 
cease to be sorted into mutually warring classes with clashing interests 
and motives, but as equals, in status and in opportunitj’, shall fraternise. 
And since greed and lust of power have their basis in the instincts of 
private possession and exploitation, these, together with all their evil 
brood, shall disappear in a dispensation which sa])s aw.ay the basis 
itself. There being no special privileges, the privileged class must be 
extinct like the dodo. All being workers, and the community of world 
workers being the sole capitalist, the economic, political and other rela¬ 
tions of men shall be free from the virus of class rivalries now shewing 
itself, amongst other things, in class legislation. Classless society may not 
be a dream only. Men and women shall be really free wdiich, under 
the ensemble of unjust and unbalanced economic conditions of the world, 
they have never been. Of course, wc cannot i*oach the ideal order of 
things—the Satya Ynga of the Indian concci)tion—at a single lea]). But 
we must work unceasingly with faith and courage for a speedy, though 
gradual, ushering of the Millennium. We must have to pass through 
stages which may perplex us with their ini])crfect adjustment and pecu¬ 
liarly knotty problems, but which need not disband us and scud us away 
in dismay. 

XIV. The Meuits op the ITvOCiRAMME 

We need hardly say that all idealists, who suffer and sigh for a better 
order of things, will be attracted by a prospect and programme that pro¬ 
mises to create so much beauty, and essays to achieve so much good. 
We remember to have read in our younger days a book called News 
From Nowhere which left a profound impression on our mind. But that 
Nowhere is no longer an Utopia without a local habitation and name. Lenin 
has by some been called the worldidealist and realist. The grandeur 
of his conception and the boldness of his execution have awed 
and amazed the world. Some, however, would still prefer the 
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old wine of Maxism to the new wine now in effervescence. 
The challenge represented by the Communist Movement can no 
longer be ignored or merely dallied with. Because it is impelled by a very 
real and vital urge. All accepted conceptions arc to-day shaking in their 
roots, and all time-honoured institutions are now tottering on their 
foundations. It is so, and inereasirgly so, even in the India of to-day, 
where the oldest, and perhaps the noblest, culture and civilisation of the 
world have still been alive. When the challenge has made itself suffi¬ 
ciently wide and articulate in India, that culture and civilisation will have 
to take it up and answer it, or they will have to go the w’ay of the 
unlit and unwanted in human history. The industrial workers are rising 
already, and other workers and the voiceless peasant of India will soon 
rise, and who will oppose this Titan, risen and stalking the land, and 
challenge its power for good or for evil ? 

We must differentiate the substance of the New Idea and Force 
from what we may regard as its accidents. The substance, which opens 
before us the prospect of a Human Commonwealth in which all shall 
be free, all shall be equals and brothers and sisters (or comrades in the 
truest sense of the word), must gladden all thirsting and aching hearts. 
God’s Earth would not be worth living upon if the lot of the masses 
of men were to continue for all time as it is now. Blessings of the Earth 
w^ould bo sham and w’orse than sham if they were to be monopolised 
by a selfish fev7, who by merely dangling bubbles of doles before the 
eyes of the many, would exploit them for the purpose of guarding and 
keeping in tact their own citadels of monopoly. The Slate must be 
the People, and must be made to function by the People and for the 
People. We say function and not govern, because, conceivably, 
at the final stages of the process of socialisation, government itself 
may cease to exist. The Parliament may become a house for 
storing cow-dung manure. This central idea w^e may call the substance. 
It is a fascinating and reassuring idea. No one can fail to be 

impressed by the truth and justice, and drawm by the beauty and 

magnetism of the idea. 

XV. The Neav Programme to re examined 
We shall not here discuss the point whether the Communist with 

the zeal of a new convert and with his j)assioii for a new vision of 

things, is or is not overstating the case against the bourgeoise and 
capitalist. It is just possible that he has a case, and that ho can make 
out that case, against Capitalist Imperialism which he, rightly perhaps, 
condemns as being incompatible with true Civilisation. But that does 
not settle the issue whether true civilisation can possibly evolve under 
conditions which do away with individual proprietorship in any form, 
and theiefore, seek to suppress the naturally virile springs of initiative 
and action which are given in individual proprietorship. The question 
is this : Civilisation has suffered owing to individuals running wild and 
running amuck with their individualities; will Civilisation thrive by 
weeding out the proprietory and other cognate rights of the individual, 
and by making the State or the Commonwealth the sole possessor and 
dispenser of human rights as well as goods ? Is there not a chance of 
the Organisation running wild and amuck too ? In other words, is it 
likely that human civilisation will fare better by ^n uncompromising 
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aiul nnrclonti!i[>‘ ciiif^^Jido n<rainst iiulivicliial proprietorship and the 
motive's of aotion eomiecl'd Avith it, or under eonditions which allow 
them to e\i^(, end yet ensure that these shall not exceed their just and 
lej^itiinate Ixnmds ? Is it ]>roved that, individual riidits can have nothing 
o’ood in th('m, afid the (h'nial of such rights can have nothin^;’ evil in 
th.em ? Or, dial tin' y'-od ol individual rights is move than eoimter- 
l)alam‘('d by its euil, and the ( vil of state ah'sohitism is iiiore than 
('onntnrha!a!u*(\| ))y ifs le^od ? All ^eim'blo ])eo]>!e will reeojinisn that eaeJi 
form has it- irood as ^^oil as had points. But they may reasonably ask 
— Is it the be-l |r)s^ible nrranjm*meiil to ^’o in eithei’ bar the one or the 
othc]* in its extreme form ? h'm* h>nii ef'ntnries—-and ]>arti('iilarly since 
th(' days of tin' indu-trinji^ation of ei\'il.b-ation—th(‘ masses of men base 
been li(( rally ya-naiiii.'^ nmh'r tin* ('I'lohinjx Avciojit. of the morbid and 
maliLOiant a'‘<a'( tisms and odsimots <d‘ indi\ddualism. The wei<j;]it must 

Iifte(l, and bfpd wiilmut, d<‘liiy. But can we, and should we, lift it 
by nsiii^C a h'xa r that also siuothers some <d‘ the natiii’al im])nlses that 
n!)d(‘r]i(' indi\i(1nal imhiative and niak(' foi’ individmd advaiK'e ? To 
cure indi\ idnalism of its admittc'dly wron;!; and vieieiis (wist, shall W(5 
l)reak it am.I render it impotent for o’ood as well for evil ? ddiis is 
a larfre and (•om])lex (juestion, vrhieh can hardly la* ad('(iii:del> answered 
b}' merely t!d:ini:‘ nnin a.-; ju'imarily an eec'nomie imimal. Tlje whole cons- 
tiiutioii of mam both an individual and as a sociat b'-iiijr, will have to h(' 
dc'cply ^oiu' io{(^, and W(' icquire not merely an ('eonomie, or ])rimarily 
(-■(‘(momie, o^ Cllamhry; of th.('lunnan self and human i('lationshij^s, but a 
eomplep', (»r as ncai’iy as possible e('mph-te, Bidlo^ophy of life. \\h' re- 
(juire to be a-miru! heyoml (!oiiI)t that (Uir aHairs will str:nT-ht('n tlc'm- 
seb’t's after W(‘ h.iNsa put rii:hl our eeimomie nlations. d'liese ivlalirms 
are indeed A ltai, am] v.(' may be jn.-til'md in refnsiiio' to put u]) Avith any 
anan^’ejm iits that j r t< nd to oive n- (en])ii‘es, woi'ld inarki'ts, eidlures 
and relic'ioi'.s, Imt lomp us or J"a\'e ii." in bondage and mis('ry. To be 
abh' to live' aceruvlmt:: to a decent standard of living’, may b(' d(‘('nied ns 
im-re important titan to haV(' so-called (mltures and ivlidifioii It may 
also be tlionoht i!('i‘es.'-ary to rid oursely<'S of these so-(‘a]li'd cultures 
and i*elijj,ioi)s that h.ive bren fonn<l to hav(‘ ])!ay<'d false to tlieir main 
charge, ai*d allowed tln'in.^elw s t<) be pro titntod by the n.-ui’pers of the 
just rights and d(’s< rts fd the jx'ople. It may be hoped lurlher that 
the enian('i])atcd brotheihood of man will, in its normal pi'oe.es.s, evolve 
its true minisbuing ix’ligion and humanising (‘ulture such as may be 
needed by it. 

XVL dbij] Bisk in a t no Niow 

But the risk is that the attempt to solve the pnddem on the assunijA- 
tion of economic data idone, witiiout a gri]^ over the wholf^ key-board of 
human sjndngs of action, may be discovered to have failed by dc'feating 
the very end it lias had in view. Beeanse, all one-sijv'd and abstract 
solutions—all solutions that propose to treat man in his cross-section, 
either economic or cultural, are bound to fail. It Avill fail even as one¬ 
sided cultural solutions have been s(<‘n to fail. Man has not improved 
by being too material or too sjhritnal. It is just possible, therefore, 
that a material and economic adjustment Avill be discovered to carry 
within itself the shell and fuse of its disruption, and that its 
dispensation may. ultimately be found to produce a breed of animals 
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bettor fed and cared for perhaps, but coarser and fiercer in nature and 
oqnif)niGnt. And as all tliat j^littcrs is net gold, so all that pass(‘s for 
literacy and education may not be culture. There is a danger of their 
b(‘iiig turned out of tlie State luachinery as such jn’oducts, if tiiat 
machine is run according to m.at(Tialistic concej)tions alone. Besides, tlif; 
maehin(‘ must work as an organisation, and even the dictatorship of 
the proh'tariat mu^t express itself and function through individual dic- 
tafois w'lo, im[)elled by love power and other allied motives, may ulti¬ 
mately conspir(‘ to f<u‘iii oligarchies, though, [)Ossibly, of brands dilfeiamt 
fi’om those now in-evailing. The taste of pow(‘r is like the taste of 
blood. The Afoscow Mint may b(‘ found to turn (uit ])etter types of 
human coins, but all stamp<‘d with the image of L'Miin or Stalin. 
It will not do to dr(\Mm that the world will be rid of its e\ 11 simply 
])y d<'nying th(‘ individual to posst*ss pro])erty (ui his own rigiit ami 
account. ]0\'il will be sure to tind other ioophohs to come bade. To 
shut it wholly and (dlhetivily out, we must liave'^yes all rtmnd. In other 
vrords, we luust (',-say to deal with the ('omplet<' Man. Ajid this we cannot 
do by “standardising’’ men as we standardi.so the industrial ju’odmhs. 

XVII. Tin: Ni:w Font : Its EssnNTiAi.s vNr> A< ( {i>i:x 

’rii('S(‘ eonsiderations l(\ad us to what W(' ealh’d tin' acaddeiits of tin* 
New Idea, ddiore ought to be, uo (jiU'stiou (!iat au economic and social 
reconstrm.'tion of the siadliing ma-s of humanity with a \'iew to their 
emancipation and Ixdtei’inent, must bo umhTtakeu without the least avoid- 
abh 3 delay. For this, our e,v)neeption-- of ]>ropri(‘torship and other allied 
tilings uiu.st b(* thoronglily revised. And also, then' must be cllecti'd 
ti'ansferenc(3 of jiowcr from th(‘ hands of the oligarchy to the prole¬ 
tariat. This is an admittc'd imsititui. But the (pK'stiori is—How is this 
t(') bo effected, and under wliat conditions ? Th('re are various ways, 
and vari(»us possible ruseiNhlr of conditions. dV) bn'ak (hipitalisni by 
viohmt revolution is, and has in fact thought to be, one way. Jhit it 
need not b(3 the only way. Nor ii(‘(‘d it be the b'.-t and the surest 
way. A^hdeiice d^'es indeed se('m to cut the gordiun knot that cannot 
be easily untied, but it is a double-fac(3d weapon. It cuts not only 
what it is intended to cut, but it cuts also what it is iutciuh'd not to 
cut but to protect. What vioh'ricc represses, it only compiCsses, and 
what is compressed is bound sooner or later to recoil and rebound. 
Masses of people imbued with the cult of violence will not and cannot 
put it aside even when they have n'ached the objective they set out to 
reach. It clings to them like a i)oisoncd cloak, and c'ats away into them 
and those that come in contact Avith them. Besides, to lead people 
into the alleys of blood is to hand them over to the imcpicstioncd sway 
of the army dictator. For, if they must fight, they must do so as an 
army, and service in the army is hard as it is exacting. The prole¬ 
tariat army has, therefore, a natural tendency to crystallize into milita¬ 
rism, whether red or any other brand. There is just a chance of the 
cherished rights and liberties of the individual worker or peasant being 
crushed under the steam roller. He is given education and a decent 
standard of living, but not much of actual freedom. 

XVIII. The Claim of Reltgiox 
Again, is it really necessary for achieving what we liavc in view to 
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jn iko iv^liVioM itself suspect ? Is it necessary to wage a relentless war 
afTaiiist all institutions tint may have the stamp of the individualist 
rci^i n ? ? Ft will not do to say tint resort to violence and all the rest 
of it r(^i)rc.sents only a temporary phase of the strutTirle for hum in 
cm loeip ition, that force is nee^Msary for forcing- the pace of society 
«!;ettiiiL!: into aa order in which for<3e will no Ioniser be necessary. The 
plea is similar to what commonly falls from the lips of the imperialist 
wh(‘n wajj^iiif^ waJ’ that it is a war to end war. 

XIX. The Lvdiax PosrrioN : IL^w rr is affectri) 

Withoiit opening and invitimy discussion on the question here, wo 
shall only note how and to what extent the Itidiaa positiori is projudi- 
eially or otherwise atlected by the impact of the new cult. In one 
sfMise, the idea is not new to Indian ideology, if not to actual Indian 
hist)ry. In the Piiratis we read of a condition of human society— 
whether mytholo^iic il or real—in which there was no private iiropcrty 
and no Ltovrwnm.mt w'lieh is chielly an institution for tlio re^nlation of 
th' conditions arisiirj; oat of the possession of jiriveite propert 3 \ Hnt, 
then, tli(‘re is notlii:i;r t > shew that the ancient community was anythin^' 
like an assooiatioii of industrial workers and peasants. It is said in 
some placfM that it was durinn!: the time of Prithn that the Earth was 

tilled and industries had their origin, men be^rin to settle in villages 

and cities, and government was established. The first race had been 

physically and morally so piwfect as not to want these. The picture is 

intended as one of a race of supermen who liad outgrown the material 
as well as moral inqicrfections of oiir terrestrial existeii(*n, and not of 
l)rimiUvc Iinmanity in its nomadic, pre-agricultural stage. It may be a pure 
ntoi)ia» but the underlying idea, though in essential rivspocts similar to 
the dream of the present-day socialist, does not show the first man 
as primarily an economic animal. Of DhoDurt in the sense of a regulating 
system of laws lie requires to have none. But Dhr/rma in the sense 
of iihysic.al and moral harmony and excellence ho possesses in full. 
Truth, Purity, Non-violence and Contentment are natural with him. It 
may be au ideal only, bat it shews nevertheless the truly Indian conception 
of the ideal. It docs not suppose that man will grow perfect, or tend 
to become so, when we have planted him in a just and fair economic 
soil ; but that, given high ethical culture, he can and will put his 
whole social house in order. Th(3 question is—At what end should we 
grip man? At his hands and feet or at his heart and head? Should 
we treat him primarily as a lump of matter or as a spark of spirit ? 
And how is tne lump related to the spark ? 

XX. Indian SoLirnoN 

The Indian solution has refused to treat him either as one or the 
other, but as a Unity in which the spirit is at the centre and rules, and 
matter clothes and vehicles and obeys. The Philosopliy of life such as 
is rendered unto us in the Indian Upanisbads and the Wisdom of the 
ancient seers and experimenters, always keeps in view this unity and 
interdependence, and the Swarajya of that grand old conception is not 
merely the Kingdom of a far-away Heaven, but the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth, in which the complete Selfhood and Brotherhood of Man is 
realised. Religioi^and culture can have no other purpose than to realise 
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tte True, Good and Beautiful in us—the Atman, the Brahman 
not only in us but in all things. Realising the same Atman— 
essentially blissful and free in all things, man must love all 
as ^ he loves himself. Seeing the same Rama, or Krishna, or 
Shiva or Shakti in all beings, he cannot possibly hate or think 
in terms of greed and violence. His greed must be the greed of love, 
and his violence rnus‘. be the violence of his passion for service. He does 
Karma essentially as a play out of joy, and he and none else is the 
maker of destiny. Nay. it is by Karma that he creates the theatre and 
scenes of his action—his “world’\ He is not caught in the meshes of 
Necessity, and, fundamentally speaking, there is no such thing as Fate 
or Naseeb. And if this is not an uplifting Philosophy of life, we do not 
know what uplift means. 

XXL The Tpue Uplift of Man : Religion and Culture 

And the realisation of man as a Magazine of Power, essentially true, 
good and beautiful, .fundamentally free and blessed, and of the World 
as the amplification and illustration of his own true Self, and not as 
his material or obstacle or reflex, is not to remain a pious hope and! a 
cherished dream, but is to be edected by the pursuit of a true and com¬ 
plete Science and Art of life—which is Religion and which is Culture. 
Religion and Culture must abide by the test of any truly great and 
beneficent Idea : It must be better able to reduce the sum total of misery 
and wretchedness, not only hereafter in heaven, but here below and now, 
than any other alternative scheme, and it must better insure P>quality. 
Fraternity and Liberty than any other arrangement. If it posits an after 
life, an immortal soul and a progressive destiny ; if it assumes a moral 
governmont of the world and a Beneficent Power assuring the triumph 
of Justice and Righteousness, it must do so not by the way of dogma, but 
by the way of experimentation and proof. In short, Religion must justify 
itself as the Puma Science—the Pam Vidya. 

Now, Indian civilisation has claimed that it has been so here. There 
has not only been such a Science in India, but an art designed to 
translate it into practice and adapted to the varying needs and require¬ 
ments of all. In the field of practical adjustment, it generally proceeds 
on lines of peaceful evolution, which does not disturb the evenly 
balanced working of the moral impulses, but, under exceptional 
circumstances when Dharma, is especially low and turbid, it does provide 
for revolution under the right kind of inspiration and guidance. It 
does not ordinarily dispense with private proprietorship, but it makes the 
peasant and the worker his own proprietor; and it provides against the 
abuses ot private proprietorship by creating sanctions, humanising and 
effective, of religion and culture, which require the individual to hold 
his property as a trust for the whole community of sentient beings, 
and to use it for the well-being of all. The five-fold sacrifice that the 
householder must perform is a guarantee that it shall be so and not 
otherwise. Each householder, again, must pass through certain stages 
of life, the first of which is a life of strictest discipline and education 
when he has no property beyond “the alms” that society gives him ; the 
second of which finds him a free householder no doubt, but not fi^ee, 
as we have seen, to use his rights for self-aggrandisement; the third 
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and fourth of which find him in the role of a forest hermit and an 
wayfarer, who through Yoga and renunciation not only seeks and finds 
the Light, but, as a minister and servant of the people, must bear the 
Torch to every door. He has no property then save his Atman, and 
no care then except the care of the sentient beings. The Indian con- 
ceptioii does not exclude the dumb ‘brute^' creation from the range of 
man^s fellowship and service. They too belong to the great Com¬ 
munity of Life, Thus every man is born under a triple debt—the most 
important of which is his debt to this Community of Life. The other 
debts arc to the originators of his enltnre and civilisation that have 
made him what he is, and that should prepare him for a higher state, 
and the very highest. Society must be divided into a number of organs 
for different kinds of functioning. These are the classes. But their 
relation must be of the nature of organic inlordependonce, no one being 
superior or inferior to any other. The principle of true aristrocracy is 
recognised, but it must not degenerate into oligarchies of the mailed 
fist or the dollar brand. The aristrocracy of brain, charnctet and 
sacrifice, of universal love and service, must inspire and inform, and 
control the whole thing. That aristrocracy must be the poorest of the 
poor, must be content to live according to a standard materially plain, 
but culturally and spiritually high. In short, their life must conform as 
nearly as possible to the ideal of the true Brahmin and Sanyasin. Social 
and legislative sanctions should co-operate with religions and cultural 
sanctions to ensure that leadership u)ay really be vested in an aristro¬ 
cracy of true renunciation and good will. Mr. Churchill has expressed 
his fear that the present Indian movement is an uprising of the dark 
Brahmins against the rule of the “white Brahmiiis’^ who had sa\cd the 
masses of India from their oppression. This is no doubt a distortion of 
truth.^ The masses themselves arc rising, if they have not risen already. 
And it does sometimes look like India, too, being caught already in the 
tornado of industrial and agrarian revolution blowing harder and still 
harder all over the world day after day. But even assuming it were 
a Brahminical uprising, the tidings should have gladdened the hearts of 
all who, since the days of Platons Republic, have sighed for an Utopia 
or Earthly Paradise, if only we could be sure tliat the preseut-day 
Brahmins were true to the type of their Indian ideal. Then, 
they would have been the people’s true ministers and not false 
usurpers. 

XXII. Indian Civilisation in Tueory and in Practice 
Indian civilisation has been consistent in its theory as well as in the 
varied application of the theory. In saying this, we must not confound 
the substance of that civilisation with its many morbid accretions and 
parasitic growths. A civilisation at least fifty centuries old, is almost 
sure to present some morbid features. Even the most beautiful civilisa¬ 
tion on earth shall age and show signs of age. Those who lay the 
blame for the decay and downfall of India at the door of her civilisa¬ 
tion, show culpable confusion of thought. They do so without stopping 
to enquire how far the fall—in so far it is a fall—has been due to the 
essentials of her civilisation ; whether she has fallen because of these 
essentials or inspite of them. At any rate, it is a question demanding 
1 most anxious and penetrating examination. Perhaps, India fell when 
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B^e lost the just balance and beautiful equipoise of her ancient scheme 
of life. In that scheme, she had avoided the extremes of too much 
spirituality or too much materiality, too much individualism or too much 
socialism, too much centralisation or too little centralisation, and so 
forth. Industries, artistic and useful, she, for example, developed in 
plenty, but she had not favoured power industries and mass production 
of the modern day. The Charka or the Spinning Wheel represents, in 
this wav, not only the iridustrial self of India, but her whole individual 
Self. For, the Self of India is an organic unity, and this precludes the 
possibility of a simple transposition of limbs between her and any other 
foreign organism. She caT)not simply take over the western problems 
arid their solutions. She must have them in their ludiati form and 
Indian spirit. 

XXIII. The Problem of Indian Degradation: 

Need for Discrimination 

There can be no question as to the magnitude of India’s problem 
of degradation. But in looking at what she has lost and what she 
wants, wo should not lose sight of what she has still managed to 
preserve, and what she will do well to refuse rather than want. The 
masses and the womanhood of India, for example, now want much, and 
the new order, to be worth anything, must supply it, but it will not do 
to forget in tlie present ikonoclastic holocaust, that their whole 'make-up 
so far has been nothing, and that their whole tradition and whole past 
history must be consigned to the flames of the new passions or cast to 
the winds of new fashions. It may be that as regards the elements of 
truly humanising and beautifying culture, their innings have been so 
outstandingly remarkable, that their position may be said even now 
to be unique and unapproachable. As we pointed out in our first Intro- 
dnetion, they have never lacked true freedom as expressed in their 
village life, true strength as expressed in their capacity for sacrifice 
and spir.tu il entlciv 'ur, and tnif3 culture as expressed iti their deep 
reverence for Ideals and sweet benevolence in respect of the whole sentient 
existence. They have their sins of omi'^sion and commission also. But 
are they going to fling into the flames all the treasure of their unexcelled 
beanly and grace also ? Shall we be blind to the dire possibility that 
their gain may not be gain at all, if they lose or are made to lose now 
what they oiijfht never to lose ? Shall we turn down her solution 
as out of date simply because it might have worked successfully in 
the past ? 


XXIV. Play of Plural Personauties 

Modern tendencies, it is true, have complicated the eituatlon also, 
and not simply worked it up. There is to-day a play of plural 
personalities in the Indian consciousness. Some of these are not her 
own. Some of these are opposed to her own. A vast deal of anti- 
Indian ideas, tendencies and methods are, therefore, seen let loose in 
the field. A great deal of hatred and violence, selfishness and exclu¬ 
siveness is seen to be operative. The spirit to tyrannise and intimi¬ 
date is rampant. Some of this is masquerading in patriotic or even 
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humanitarian jrarb. India's fi^ht is to be not only a fight against her 
real gins and foibles, but against these exotic, parasitic pests also. 
There is undoubtedly much in the modern tendencies which is stimula¬ 
ting and helpful. We must profit by it. 

Since the present movement cannot be confined merely to the bounds 
of politics, but is sure to overflow into other si)heres of national life, 
and have repercussions, wide and deej), on the international situation, 
we should be fully alive to, and keep ourselves ready for, all that is 
likely to come in the wake C)f the present movement. The Congress, 
as the most articulate and organised body of public opinion and activity 
in India, cannot afford to shirk or sinii>lify its entire responsibility. If 
the Congress cannot or will not shoulder the whole burden, olher 
shoulders should be able to bear it. If it be true that we are still 
living in the India of old, it is also true that that India is now 
rapidly changing. We are already in the grip of a revolution in ideas 
and institutions. In this revolution, we have much indeed to hope for, 
but also much to fear. The Congress, in placing itself in command of 
this movement, should be in a position to give a forceful and 
enlightened lead. It must not onlj^ ensure the freedom of the masses 
of the people in the future constitution by defining, in a just and 
enlightened Fpirit, the fundamental rights, but must also see to it that 
the future constitution shall be a truly Indian constitution in spirit 
and conception, in method and expression. By Indian we mean of 
course the really true, good and beautiful form? evolved by the genius 
of Indian civilisation. Many such forms are still alive or can be 
easily revived, and we must see to it that these are not recklessly 
destroyed in the present holocaust. These forms will be found to be help¬ 
fully good outside India also. And be it-remernbered that, in many cases, 
the forms are hardly less in-esscntial than the essence. 


XXV. Tin: CoNCiRKiss and the Indian Pkof.lkm 

^ Gandhiji has been called an enemy of the western civilisation, and 
this he is in an uiimistakeablc sense. He is its enemy in so far it 
represents Untruth and Violence. Many of its forms are to-day 
malignant forms, and there can be no compromise with these. 
Civilisation undoubtedly requires to be recast and remodelled on a 
simpler, purer and happier basis. And this end must be sought to be 
attained not by untruth and violence, for, in that case, the end itself 
will be sure to be defeated. What the world needs to day is not 
Leninism as such, but Leninism inspired and informed by Gandhism. 
And this Gandhism should be inspired and informed by the Ancient 
Wisdom and Love of India. The goal should be nothing less than 
Puma Swaraj and Shuddha Swaraj in the truest and fullest sense of 
the word. Let the sacred rivers of India's inppiration and strength flow 
undefiled and unspent. Let the high peaks of Indians glory and achieve¬ 
ment shine unclouded and undimmed. Let her winds blow pure and 
UDContaminated by the foul breath of rank ungodliness. Let not the 
glories of her noble firmament flicker with timid and uncertain 
light. And above all, let not her Spirit stoop to slave, but to 
conquer. 
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XXVL Potential Violence in Autocratic Government : 
Ordinance Making 

We bep^an by discussing the evils of so ne forms of modern propa- 
gandism connected with vested interests and safeguarded privileges 
which are the ruling oligarchies. Under representative institutions, 
their ways are coercion of public opinion which looks almost like 
persuasion, and exploitation of public feeling which has almost the 
appearance of guidance ; but under autocratic or despotic rule, however 
benign and benevolent, such coercion ofen takes the form of suppression 
and persecution. Every rule is based on consent or fear or both. In 
the present order of th ngs, no rule seems to be based absolutely on 
consent. But in autocratic governments, it has to depend more on 
fear than on consent. It lives mainly by keeping the fear of the 
people alive. More or less drastic weapons must there be in its so- 
called legal armoury, and these weapons it cannot allow to rust. These 
represent so much potential violence. It has been called legalised 
violence. The legal sanction may be real or unreal. It is real, if it 
is an articulate expression of the will of the people, and is based on 
their free consent. Moreover, it must not militate against the fund¬ 
amental laws of morality and conscience such as Justice and Benevo¬ 
lence and the fundamental Rights of Citizenship. The Ordinance which 
the head of a government, not responsible to the people, may promul¬ 
gate over the wishes and even protests of those governed, are, therefore 
in the nature of arbitrary fiats or ukases, and have, accordingly, been 

called “lawless laws’*. It cannot bo fundamentally right to accuse 

people of lawlessness when, on clear grounds of national self-re8pect< well¬ 
being or of conscience, they civilly disobey such laws. Of course, 
the govern men t may hang them, and they may do so from the best 
of motives, but it may not be just to give them also a bad name 

before hanging them. The government should face tbo situation with 
candour and without illusions. One man may think a particular 
measure good for millions of men, and if he really thinks so, he should 
certainly seek to implement his decision as far as it lies in his power. 
Of course, the means employed should be as pure in his judgment as 
the purpose he has in view. And it is just possible that his word to¬ 
day may stand against the world as the word of Caesar stood against 
the world yesterday. Oue secret of the tremendous influence of 

Gandhiji lies perhaps here. But his word should not be law, and, he 
should not seek to pass it oflf as such. That would be fundamentally 

unjust, whatever be the mass of legal or conventional fiction he may 

take his stand upon ; and he may take it for granted that the awaken¬ 
ed political self-respect of the people will refuse to treat with the most 

well-intentioned dictator, who refuses to dismount from the high horse 

he rides with them and continues to sign and send forth ukases like 
the inexorable Fates. 

XXVII. The Question Reduced to its Last Elements 

It is not ultimately a question of legal hairsplitting, bat one of 
rendering the fullest satisfaction unto those for whose benefit the 
me^ures are supposed to be adopted. And for the full measure of 
satisfaction, two conditions must be satisfied* The intended measure 
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must be not only demonstrably pood for them, but they must be satis¬ 
fied that it is 80 . This is the first condition. Secondly, every self- 
respectinp people want to feel that their interests are being looked 
after by themselves or by their accredited agents responsible to them ; 
because, after all, they are shrewd enough to know that it is better for 
one to run the risk of getting into water and learn to swim than to 
remain always helpless in water and catching at the tight belt of others 
who can swim. The deepest grievance of the working people all over 
the world has been not so much that they have not been looked after 
by their employers, as that they have been systematically excluded 
from a position in which they can look after themselves. They have 
been treated as but means to an end, and not as ends in themselves. 
They have been tools and not persons. It is reported that Soviet 
Russia has been able to effect a great improvement in the condition, 
material and cultural, of the workers and peasants. The satisfaction 
would have been less than half, if this should have been done under a 
capitalist regime. 

Now, the British Parliament, which inspite of the fact that it is now 
dominated by a Labour Majority, is still supposed to be largely under 
the thumb of the capitalist influences, passes an Act of India which 
makes the Government of India not responsible to the people or their 
legislatures such as they have, but to itself, throiigh a Secretary of 
State for India. Under this Act, (he Head of Government is given 
not only powers of veto and certification, but also that of adopting 
emergency measures called Ordinances, which may suspend the course 
of the ordinary law under circumstances of emergency. Now, the 
ordinary law and the administration of the ordinary law are not in a 
subject country what they are, or expected to bo, in a free country. 
We have referred to the prince of the Penal vSections and wc all know 
how beautifully it works. But the prince is not there alone. There is 
a large and magnificent retinue. The Section 144 Cr. P. C-, 
for instance, has been seen to operate with such amazing, octopus-like 
elasticity in checking anti-Governmont or suspected-to-be-anti-Govern- 
ment activities, that there has recently been a non-official move in the 
Legislative Assembly to keep it to its legitimate bounds. To put it in 
short, the ordinary legislative powers enjoyed by the Powers that be, 
are far too large and far too wide judged from the popular standpoint. 
They might not have been quite so in conception, but it is generally 
supposed that (hey have “ at least some of them have—proved to be so 
in execution. This is not so much a fault of the administrators, as of 
the irresponsible system from which they emanate and which they 
express. They are tainted with the iresponsibility at the source. They 
express not and reflect not the collective will of the people. They 
have not to conform to the test and endorsement of public opinion. 
But apart from these, the Government arms itself with certain emer¬ 
gency powers* It has been asserted that reservations and safeguards 
5icre must be in every Constitution, and that every Government must 
be provided with some emergency powers. But the parallel of a free 
Constitution in which the people have created and accumulated enough 
sanction to effectively implement their will, cannot be, without violence, 
extended to the case of a country where the Government is still irres¬ 
ponsible, and is Iv'gely founded upon might The question ultimately 
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reduces itself to this: H is a country generated sufBcient strength and 
sanction within to make its will tell whenever the reservations and 
safeguards and emergency powers happen to work prejudicially to its 
interests ? Tlie authorities’ idea of the country’s interests may clash 
with that of the people or large sections of the people; which is 
to prevail ? Considerations of prudence as well as justice would seem 
to demand that in a free Constitution the Executive may be entrusted 
with large reserve powers, because in it, the disposition of forces may 
be such as to reduce the chances of their being abused to a more or 
less innocuous possibility. Even so, the people have occasion to com¬ 
plain of the tyranny of tinur Executive. The Executive have, in some 
cases, been justly accused of having encroached upon the just rights 
and liberties of the people. In an irn^sponsible Government, the 
reserved and emergency powers, working without the halter of popular 
control, should themselves be reduced to a minimum. The plea that 
without a large fund of tliern at their disposal, the Government cannot 
adequately discharge their responsibilities, is one that need not be 
summarily ruled out, but democracy has always looked upon it with 
suspicion. 

XXVIll. Domestic Quarrel : Their Moral 

If the people are not downright savages but are intelligent 
enough to know their interests, their domestic quarrels, com¬ 
munal or other, have a better chance of adjusting themselves under 
home rule than under the rule of a foreign power. Under home rule, 
the interests of the nation as a whole are likely to be more insistent 
in their demand for general recognition than under subjection. They 
will commonly be regarded as paramount, and will not be overshadowed 
or dominated by communal or sectional interests. The different sections 
of the nation will not fail to perceive that they all stand to loose by 
domestic quarrels, and that it will be in the best interest of all, if they 
are able to evolve and maintain an order of corporate life based on the 
principle of give and take and mutual accommodation. The communal 
problem is not peculiar to India. Other countries have bad to face it, 
and find a solution to it. In India it may mainly be to-day the prob¬ 
lem of the Hindus and Mnssahnans. In other countries it is being 
worked at under different labels or colours. In some, for instance, it 
is the clash between the bolsheviks and the nationalists. But every¬ 
where, it is tacitly recognised that domestic differences are rather com¬ 
plicated and accentuated by the presence of a foreign paramount power, 
which has taken upon itself the task of looking after the interests of the 
people, but may be supposed to be primarily concerned with safeguarding 
the conditions of its own paramountcy. The world has not yet seen 
an absolutely disinterested and philanthropic management of the affairs 
of one nation by another. And under the circumstances of the case, even 
their disinterestedness, real or assumed, will not be the sole decisive factor 
in the promotion and preservation of peace and amity amongst the 
warring sections of the people under their charge. Their very position 
as the arbiters of the destiny of the people and dispensers of boons 
and favours (“the loaves and fishes of office,” amongst other things), 
will tend to foster jealousies and rivalries, dividing the people into 
warring camps, where the sense of community of intepests and recogni* 
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tion of the larger interests of the nation, should otherwise generate and 
foster a spirit of co-operation and accommodation. VTith a third party 
dangling favours before their eyes, it is more likely that the parties 
will be actuated by party considerations rather than by considerations 
of general and vital good. Feelings of communal jealousy and greed 
will be let loose, and causes of quarrel will multiply and gather momen¬ 
tum, even if the rulers mean to play fair and square, and are not 
disj)Osed to set the parties by the ears. 

XXIX. Raktng ui* OF THE Dying ok Sleeping Communal Fires 
As a matter of fact, after centuries of collision, the Hindus, Mussal- 
mans and other communities in India, had already been in the process 
of settling down in what appeared to be a permanent framework of 
jnutual understanding and accommodation. They had begun to be 
influenced by a growing sense of community of interests as neighbours, 
and had developed many interesting points of mutual contact in the 
forms and expressions of their civilisation and culture. India, it must 
never be forgotten, has never been suspicious and exclusive as a hostess, 
inspite of her many creeds and castes, but has, on the contrary, proved 
hospitable and accommodating enough—some would say, much too so— 
to divergent races and cultures and institutions. Her genius has been 
characteristically an eclectic and synthetic genius. She has been 
inspired and regulated by a breadth of oiulook and catholicity of 
spirit which sees good in all religions and cultures, and will quarrel 
with none. This follows from the fundamental positions of her 
Philosophy of Life. The dominant Christian civilisation of the day— 
which, unfortunately, has been Christian neither in purposes nor in 
methods—has, as we before remarked, proved a potent factor in the 
stressing of the pugilistic impulses of diflerent groups of men organised 
on a basis of selfishness, and, in spite of the boisterous slogan of 
internationalism and cosmopolitanism, has kept alive the elements of 
disharmony and strife. The seething humanity is, therefore, always in 
actual or potential warfare. It could not be otherwise in a system 
which lays such an exclusive stress on the material cares and craving 
of man, and, consequently, on his self-regarding tendencies. The com¬ 
munal balance which India had already been in the process of 
reaching was disturbed by many causes, of these, the domination 
by a third and foreign party, which tends to repress the 
consciousness of rights and liberties in the people, and does not grow 
in them a respect for the rights and liberties of others ; which, being 
an irresponsible rule, does not promote a sense of responsibility in the 
people ;— is no doubt the most important. The resultant effect of the 
current tendencies of the present day influences has also been to distuib 
the balance of forces everywhere. Some of these tendencies make for 
a new adjustment no doubt, but that adjustment on national lines is 
not assisted by the fact that the situation continues to be dominated by 
the existence of a third party which has interests of its own also to 
promote and safeguard. As a matter of fact, we find that the comuni- 
ties hardly, if at all, come in collision with one another except in the 
larger towns and cities where most of the sinister and brutalising 
influences of the modern industrial and political life have play. Outside 
the zones of these influences, the vast masses of men, Hindus, Mussal* 
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ioQans, Sikhs, and so forth, arc living as good neighbours inspite of their 
divergent beliefs and customs, their so-called superstitions and prejudices 
and fanaticisms.The fact is that they are not without the redeeming fea¬ 
tures of a deeply liberating and humanising culture. The fact that India for 
long ages has been the home of simple handicrafts, cottage industries 
and agriculture ; that the masses of men have lived in autonomous and 
imactically self-contained village communities, profoundly affected by the 
successive currents of moral and religious reformation and the per¬ 
manent purifying influences which they left behind, but nearly unafleeted 
by the many political revolutions and the stir jind turmoil creat(»d by 
them ;—will explain much of the riddle of their living together so long 
in relations of concord and cooperation. India for long has refused 
to place her centre of gravity in jiolitics or industrialism of the modern 
type. China’s case had been parallel to the ease of India. China is now 
already in the throes of a mighty change. She is already a republic, 
but not yet a centralised government like T'rance. It has been said 
that in this very state of being a political chaos lies lier streiigth. She 
is like a limp eloth that may be soiled and torn in one part, but may 
b(^ good and intact in <>ther parts. The inroads of the modern indus- 
tJ-ial a]»pliances and methods are also sure to bring about a stupendous 
industrial revolution there, throwing out of gear all her beautiful and 
seasoned hand industries, and all the graceful, immemorial institutions 
(!Ouuoeted ther(;with. She, too, like India, should not merely drift. 
Voung China as also Young India should have time and courage to 
think before jumping into the fray. On the communal (piestion, we find 
that in India we need yet not be disheartened, inspite of the occasional 
dark and diabolical episodes in the larger cities. The countryside is 
still sound. And the instructive lesson of the Indian States, in some 
of which Hindu majorities live under Mussalmau rulers, while in some 
others Moslem majorities live under Hindu rulers, without friction and 
mutual recrimination, should not be lightly forgotten. 

XXJX. Thk Communal Pkohlem and the Pi.ea of a 
Stkono Hand 

We may bo justified in holding, therefore, that the plea of a strong 
hand for maintaining order in India is without much substjiuce in it. A 
just hand, a kind and tactful hand, and above all, an Indian hand, 
will prove a more successful hand than a foreign and strong hand. In 
fact, as matters are now moving in India, a merely foreign limb of the 
body politic is likely to find itself more and more disconnected with 
the vital motor nerves and centres, and ultimately, like a hand or leg 
that has been amputated and replaced by a wooden device. The Head 
of the Government, remaining mainly foreign and irresjionsible in 
character, should not, therefore, arrogate to himself emergency powers 
which do not bear the seal and imprimatur of the People’s Will. 
Let him assume these powers and functions when called upon by the 
people to do so. In respect of such powers at least, let him hold the 
People’s commission. If there is the vast bulk of the Indian people, 
which prefers the present dispensation to the rule of the Congress 
Working Committee, let it say so. There is no point in the plea that it 
is not vocal itself, and somebody must speak for it. The people may 
be dumb, but they are not fools. They are intelligeat enough to know 
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their interests. And if somebody must spenk for them, why must that 
somebody be the Civil Service, and not Mahatma (landbi, for whose 
ilarshnn Jacs of untutored and uninvited men and women will conf>Tej?ate, 
and some will actually be trampled to death ? Why not he speak who 
lives as the poorest of them, rubbinoj shoulders with them, sharing 
their simple reli^ons and their sweet cultures, and whose leadership has 
been so direct, so bold and so powerful, because it has been instinctively 
recognised by the masses that it is the highest kind of leadership that 
India has been accustomed to follow—the leadersliip of true renuncia¬ 
tion and love ? We only pray to Cod that lie may vonehsate His true 
Light also to His instruments on Earth, so that leadership in India may 
be in consonance with the spirit of her own best culture and civilisa¬ 
tion. In some respects, Indian leadership to-day, as I’cpresented by the 
Congress and other modern oi'gani sat ions, has been, w(‘ ai’c afraid, 
groping and erring under both false and uncertain lights. The free 
spirit in political and economic life has not yet evoked its (counterpart 
in the matter of the theory and practice of life as a whole. The 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the people, has jet to become 
a determination to make India live in her own true, good and 

beautiful Self. 

XXX. The Xati ue of Emkr(u:n('Y Powers 
Wo were discussing the emergency powers which hav(‘ been con¬ 
ferred uj)on the Head of the Government by an Act of Parliament. 
These emergency powers arc in the nature of absolute })ow('rs. T'liere 
are no constitutional checks. It is the Head of the Governimuit who 

is to decide as to what constitutes an emergeiu^y—what constitute 

its nature and the eircnmstances of its (‘xistenec*. It is his 

will, again, which is to determine the scojx^ and limits, if any, 

of the operation ol the emergency m(‘asnr(*s. A Privy (Council decision 
has disi)Osed of any doubt that might liave been entertained as to the 
absolute character of the Viceroy’s em(Tgen(*y ])owers. The law makes 
him the sole judge as to whetluT an emergency has or has not arisen, 
and the S(de master of the situation when, in his judgme nt, au (Muorgeney 
has, in fact, arisen. This makes him a Homan dictator with this 
difference that whereas the Homan dictator was installed by the 
universal vote of the Homan citizens, tin; Dictator at Simla is so 
constituted by thi) vote of the Hritish Parliament. 'Hie British Parlia¬ 
ment arrogates this right to play the Almiglity Provideiuat in relation 
to one fifth of the human race, because, rightly or wrongly, it thinks that 
it has high imperial obligations to diseliargc in India. British statcsimm 
of all shades of opinion have waxed elociuent over this topic of imperial 
obligations, and what has been called the civilizing mission, the trusteeship, 
the ‘‘burden^ of the white man. Whatevc^r plausibility there might 
have been in this claim in the days of Macaulay, India has long out¬ 
grown the state of tutelage, political or cultural, and has little patience 
with any arrangement that would seek to keep her in perpetual leading 
strings. It is quite possible that some Britishers still honestly think 
that they have responsibilities to discharge in India, and the candid 
assertion of the British purposes in India by the late Lord Birkenhead, 
some of the Press peers and others need not rudely shake them out of 
their apostolic complacency. But it is time they recognised that those 
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hijijli res])on8ibiIities must now bo discharged not after the manner of 
the gods reclining in lofty aloofness on the Olympic heights of Simla, 
but in the spirit and after the manner of comrades moving and toiling 
among the ordinary mortals as their helpers and co-workers. In short, 
government by dictation and coercion must give place to government 
by consultation and persuasion. In that case, the reserved and emergen¬ 
cy j)owcrs, in so far they have not emanated from the will of the 
people and arc not backed by the sanction of popular consent, must 
go. Mr. Wedgwood Benn in his speeches in the Parliament has some¬ 
times referred to the factor of world opinion as influencing, if not 
actually determining, the trend of world events, including those in 
India. AV by this re ference to world opinion, and ])articularly American 
opinion, why this sensitiveness, why this a])ologetic and almost penitent 
gesture, if your consci('nce is rpiite clear on the nature of your Indian 
responsibilities and the manner in which you are discharging them ? Is 
it not because you yourselves suspect that all is not ns it should be 
in this your House of Denmark ? 

XXXI. How OnDJNAXCES tend to wore 
It should be observed that, apart from the fact that many of the 
Ordinances ])romiilgated by the Viceroy went direct against what are 
commonly accepted as the fundamcjital rights of citizenship, such as 
freedoni of sj)eech, association and persuasion, the safeguards 
against possibh* abuse, which the Viceroy himself had thought fit to 
incorporate, in howsoever inadec|uate a manner, in the preambles, did 
not seem t<> have been (jiiitc honoured either by the bulk of those who 
had been charg(Hl with their cx(‘cution, nor, in all cases, by the courts 
of justice to which appeals were preferred in rare instances against 
what appeared to tin* sufl’erers as executive la])ses or excesses. There 
was not uniformity of rulings upon what constitutes peaceful picketting, 
and wht^ther such picketting docs or does not come within the mis¬ 
chief of the sections of the Picketting Ordinance. It has also been 
judieiaky held that in inter[)reting the meaning of a flection of an Ordi- 
nanee, we must look to the language of the Section itself, and are under 
no obligation to consid(*r it in tlie light of the words which might have 
been used by the Viceioy himself, whose will and nobody else/s the 
Ordinanc^e in question expresses. In this way, the absolute character 
of the power, which the Indian Government iiossesses under the existing 
system, was laid bare in its colossal nakedness, and the constitutional 
hcljdcssness of the Indian peo[)le pxhibit(M:l in its pathetic griraness. 
Some of the Ordinances were of a fundamentally disturbing and 
l^crturbing nature—particularly the one which empowered the Govern¬ 
ment to confiscate the pro]ierty of not only associations declared un¬ 
lawful, but also of j)rivate individuals who might be suspected as hav¬ 
ing helped the anti-government activities. The fact was that the Govern¬ 
ment was fighting for its very being, and so, it was thought necessary 
and proper that it should not neglect to use any weapon that its legal 
armoury might place in its hands. And the impression among the rank 
and file, if not also the officers, on the side of the authorities probably 
was, that in this vital struggle, one need not particularly mind how 
those weapons were used, provided only that they were used effective¬ 
ly to check the onslaughts of the enemy and crush Jiis Civil Disobe- 
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dicnce Movement. The morale of the fi^^hters must be maintained, and 
offieers and men arc not to be lij^htly let down, because the enemy 
has been cryinpj himself hoarse over their so-called excesses and 
brutalities. It is also possible that excesses were perpetrated by 
the Congress people too. We do not refer to the acts of terro¬ 
rism of the party which do not subscribe to the creed of the 
Congress, and do not belong to the Congress organisation. Even Satya- 
grahis did not in every case remain true to their gospel of non-violence ; 
and even if most of them did, it could not be claimed on behalf of the 
man in the street, who was somehow interested in the struggle, that his 
methods were in ever> case pure and inexccptionable. The brickbat— 
the non-violent brickbat which sometimes smashed only the fountain 
]icns of European police officers—may, in the majority of cases, be 
attributed to rowdies or to aijcnin provocateur. But it cannot be 
denied that, in some unfortunate insLinces, there were excesses, and 
even brutal excesses, committed by the ]ieople. That they did so under 
circumstances of grave provocation may be a plea based on crowd 
ps 3 mho)ogy, but it certainly does not absolve from guilt men who were 
faking sides with the Satyagrahis fighting iiiuhr the leadershi]) of 
Mahatma Gandhi—the greatest living apostle of non-violence. They 
should have ratluT stayed away than taken a violent and retaliatory 
part in the fray, if they were not sure that they would be able to res¬ 
train themselves in the face of the most exciting excesses committed 
by the ])olice. This, however, proved a consummation only to be 
devoutly wished for. 

XXXII. The Dilemma J\ Work 

Wg found ourselves between the horns of a dilemma. If the 
Government should act mildly—or, as the die-hards said, weakly out of 
a defeatist policy, there seemed little chance of their being able to cope 
with the Movement which a’'m(‘d at its very life- To exist, it must deal hard 
blows, such as might knock out the spirit of the Movement. So-called 
excesses were, therefore, to some extent inevitable. The insurgent elements 
of the people had to be dealt with not in accordance with the. Sermon o!i 
the JMount, nor in accordance with the princi])les of pure jurisprudence ; 
but they had to be somewhat terrorised into submission. The lion had 
to shew that he was a live, real liof), and not an ass or lamb 
masquerading in his borrowed hide. He had to roar, and not 
bray or bleat. And he had to make the power of his paw tell. 
A “moral efJect'^ had to be produced. All governments think that they 
can, and ought to, act so in circumstances of grave emergency. But 
under free constitutions, their hands are more or less tied by statutes 
safeguarding the rights and liberties of the people above everything 
else; they have also to formulate their plans in due deference 
to the major currents of public opinion, which is always “the power 
behind the throne.’^ No government would be safe for a day which 
dared to fly in the face of these currents. It would be smashed even 
as R. 101 was smashed. 

If, on the other hand, the Congress were to fight with its army of 
Satyagrahis only and did not allow the people at large to be associated 
with them as camp-followers, and possibly, also, as reserves, a very 
large part of its purpose would remain unfulfilled, and a very large 
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discount would be placed on its total jjross assets of success. A single 
Satyagrahi can, it is true, win his point by remaining a Satyagrahi. 
But his point won will not have much point in it, if he be a solitary 
Satyagrahi on the moon. The masses of men have to be associated 
with the Movement. And the more intimate and vital the association, 
the better. If they can be associated as camp-follow(‘rs trained on 
('Ongress lines, as in Guzerat and some other riclcls of o])cration, we 
need apprehend no serious trouble. But in an All-Jndia campaign of 
operations, such training would take an infinity of time. ^J'he country 
cannot, and is in no mood, to wait for a far away millennium. Risks 
have to be taken, and were taken by the (V)ngress General Stall*. The 
result inevitably has been that there have been excesses and brutalities 
on the side of the people also, for which the Congress cannot justly 
absolve itself of all responsibility On the w'hole, howevau*, the 
masses have been able to acquit themselves admirably, and under the 
ifispiring example of the Satyagrahis, and the sweetening aFid ennobling 
lead of the lady workers and volunteers, have set an object lesson 
of sacrifice and sulfering, which tin* world, torn by jealousies 
and strifes, will do well to take seriously to heart. The violent 
measures—'firing, beating, and so forth—resorted to in some eases by the 
authorities, had their immediate re[)ercussiofis on the tnasscs of men, and 
these, as we saw before, had distant but detonnined repercussions on the 
springs of action of the ])arty of viohnec. And the process went on in a 
vicious circle. 

XXXin. Ri:sp()ysiniiJTY foij the Devef.opments 

Though there was, in this way, an clement of inevitableness in the 
d(*vclopments of the Indian situation, both the contending parties should 
have tried to exercise a more vigilant and eifective control over their 
forces than they actually did. And the Government, as the better 
organised and mor<' compact body, should have set an cxatnple in this . 
ffistead, they were bent uimn setting an exam])le in firmness. They should 
not hav * allowed themselves to forget that their ])olicy and action should 
nev'cr be such as to block the avenues of future rapproachment and under¬ 
standing with the people. Parties may shake hands after a clean and 
determined fight. But unclean blood on either ])arty’s hands, like that 
on the hands of Lady Macbeth, will not be easily washed by torrents 
of mutual compliments flowing afterwards. 

The Government were fighting that they might live to govern, and 
Congress was fighting that the nation might live to be free. The 
Government claimed that they were fighting that the respect for law 
and authority upon which the peace and progress of society arc founded, 
might be left unshaken and unimpaired. From this point of view, the 
Congress Movement was not only anti-Government, but it was a movement 
sapping the very foundations of law and order. But was it really so ? 
Could any one be so unimaginative as not to see from the other point 
of view also ? Did not the Congress attempt only to transfer the 
allegiance of the people from the law and order made by a Bureaucracy 
not responsible to them, to an organisation which claimed to be elected 
by them and to be responsible to them ? Was this not an attempt 
to set up a parallel government in India ? Of coiirse» the British 
Government can never be expected to look on with equanimity while this 
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process tending to snpjdiint its own authority goes on. But it can 
hardly bo a sensible i)osition to say, as the British Premier once 
said, that the movement is movinnr by the driving power of lawlessness. 
Law and order are a contradiction in terms except under a constitution 
shaped and supported by the will of the peoide. When America, 
8f)uth Africa, IrclaJid, or any other subject country was up against 
loreign domination, it was not found that its s[)irit was cooled 
down by the logic of “law and order”. The Indian Govern¬ 

ment instituted a. rule by Ordiiiances not in order to (piell 
communal disorders, rmr in ord(*r to throw back foreign aggression, 
but in order to cope with a popular uprising against itself. Which 
means that it asserted its will to oppose the will of the most articu¬ 
late and organised body in India, its own law and order against 
the law and order of the Congress Working (k)mmittee. 
Whether its will more truly represents the unexpressed wishes 

ot the countless millions of India than the will of the Corigress 

^V orking Committee, is a question that can, at least, be debated, if it 
does not straiglitaway admit of one answer only. It is true, as the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India said, that the vast majority of the peoj)le in 
India were ])ursuing their normal avocations during this movement, 
undisturbed by the vicissitudes of politic^al warfare. But that need 
not shew that tlieir sympathies were with the Government and not 

with the (Jougress. And as a matter of fact, considerable sections of 
them were directly or indirectly if}tcrested in this Swaraj Movement, and 
many were actually drawn into it, sulfered and sacrificed for its sake. 
But was the Government able on its side to evoke in any degree mass 
sympathy and cominaud to any extent mass cooperation outside the pale 
of the services ? Ti uly said the State Secretary that the present movement 
had been in the natuie of a bid for the support of public opinion. That side 
would win which should carry public opinion with it. With a view to 
carrying this, what the Government could do was to repress with a strong 
hand on one side, and make a gesture on the other side with the other 
hand of having found a recipe in the proposed B. T. C. for all the ])aifj 
India had been smarting under. 

XXXIV. Thi: R. T. C. 

The (\mgr<‘ss Working Committe.(*,s had been declared unlawful bodies, 
and succ^essive gi’oups of members had been shut up in the jails. 'The 
(donds had gathered and shadows had deepened over India, and light¬ 
nings not only flashed and brightened, but leapt and struck and set 
ablaze several ]iositions. Tln*re were truly inspiring deeds of heroism 
which cheered all, and also bloody deeds of violence and terrorisfu which 
startled all. The part played by the womanhood of India conferred 
on this Movement all the hallowed dignity of a National VVorship, and 
all the fascinating grace of a National Festivity. The worship was the 
worship of Bhayatbfuuni as our Common Mother, and the festivity was 
the festivity of the Nation’s Saerifice and Self-expatiation. The 
Government, armed with very drastic powers, was of course very much 
alive too and kicking, though the inner councils seemed to be fully 
aware of the gravity of the Indian silu ition, particularly as worked up by 
a very successful pursuit of the Boycott programme, and a partially 
successful but miglitily threatening No-Tax campaign. It was probably 
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this growing consciousness of the great actualities and greater possibili¬ 
ties of the Movement in the mind of the Government, which made the 
way easy for the famous abortive ])eace f)arleys' in the Yervada Jail. 
The Viceroy made the way easy for M. R. Jayakar and Tej Rahadur 
kSapru to o])en and conduct tlie parleys with the incarcerated leadei’s 
Jieaded by Gajidliiji. The negotiation was a loiig-drawn affair, for which 
Motilal, jawaharial and Malimud had to be moved into tlie Yerv^ada Jail 
to meet Gandiiiji and otliers and confer witli them, and with the 
inodiators. The time was not yet, and tlie n(‘gotiatio!i failed. Both 
sides had “tast(*d the blood’\ and wer(‘ still eager for more. Jnspite of 
the expressed solicitude for i)eace on both sides, there possibly lay in 
th(‘ background of (uther ])arty^s subeonseiousness a shrewd suspicion, 
if not a conviction, that settlement was not to lx* roaeh(*d exeei>t by a 
light to a finish or som(*thing coming j)erilous]y close to that. Neither 
])arty had yet discharged its big guns, and neither felt or admitted that 
its citadel liad been storm(*d or ran tlx* risk *>f being stormed soon. 
Naturally, the t(‘rms offered by the Congress leaders struck the Hoad of 
the Government as being “impossibh;”. Jiesides the minor clauses 
demanding reh'ase of non-violent prisoners, r(*stitution of confiscated 
liroperty, right to manufacture salt, and so »)n, the terms of the (Vm- 
gress leaders related, in their main clauses, to the imperative need of 
England recognising immediately India as a Dominion with the right to 
sever her connection with the Empire, with an effective control over 
the army and fiscal j^olicy and service's, and with the rigid, not indeed to 
re])udiato her flebts, but to have them examined by an impartial 
tribunal. This fundamental demand being conceded, th(^ (Congress was 
prepared to' agree* to certain necessary adjustments for a speedy and 
easy transference of power from British hands to Indian. The 
movement was, of (‘ourse, to lx* called olf also. The Viceroy^s 
formula which said that India would bo ontrusti'd with th(^ management 
of her own affairs subject to the condition of her not interfering, during 
a period of transition, with the due discharge by the British of their 
incvadable responsibilities in India, was not considered by the leaders 
as coming up to the mark. In the first place, it did not proj)oso to 
admit India to Dominion Status now : India was not conceded ecpial 
partnersliip forthwith. In the second place, it did not make it clear 
that, during the p(*riod of transition, it should ])rimarily be the voice of 
India and not that of England, that was to decide what responsibilities, 
foreign or domestic, civil or military, India was fit and ready to 
shoulder. The Declaration of British policy during the stewardship of 
the late Mr. Montagu had [>lainly made the British Parliament the sole 
judge of Indians fitness for assuming responsibility. The Viceroy's formula 
did not say so oi)enly, but the language was certainly suspicious, and 
one might take it to mean that it was England and not India which was 
to decide what res[)oiisibilities the latter was not prepared to assume 
during the period of transition, and what should, therefore, continue to 
be discharged by the British. In the third place, it left the all-impor¬ 
tant question of the period of transition and its stages doubtful. A 
more liberal construction might perhaps have been placed on the 
Viceroy^8 formula, if there had been any indication that the heart and 
orientation of Whitehall or Simla had ungergone any change. But 
there had been or appeared to have been none. In Bombay and elsewhere, 
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tlie inail<‘(l fist and tlio stick were too glaringly in evidence eveil 

during tlio progress of tlie peace parleys to make one think that the 
Steel J^h'ame was going to change oitlier its material or its temper— 
either its orecHl or its policy. The Viceroyformula did not commend 
its(‘If to the C\>ngress leaders, who rightly insisted on the position being 
more (‘IncidabHl. kSoine Hritish publicists j)retended to think that between 
the Vie(*roy’s formula and that of Motilal Nehru, the diflerence was like 
that between twe(Hll(‘dam and tweedledee. Hut an unbiassed reader, 
on reading the corespondeiice released in this connection, will not think 
that the (Congress wilfully lost in a critical moment a chance of subser¬ 
ving the best int(‘rest of the (*ountry, afid the country lost a golden 
opj)ortunity of having a high and big lift given to it. The eJouds of 
distrust thi(‘kened aft(‘r the breakdown of the negotiation, and the storm 
of repression gathered strength. T'he Movement waxed stronger also, 
ins[)ite of the weekly reports of the (lovcTument to the contrary. The 
CJovernment brought out its nofuination list of the R. T. C. members, 
and th(‘v h-ft th(‘ shores of India, and were seen oil' with black flags and 
curses ITndiinmed in their own eyes, these valiant knights went to 
London and m('t in (ainferenco to experience both the supreme thrill 
and tlu‘ supreme satisfaction of their lives—rubbing shoulders with 
august Hritish statesmei>, and championing the forlorn and forsakcm 
<!ans(* of India, A figure like Dr. Mooiiji (Cok Moonji of the Assembly) 
might think that lie was tluuv as nobody’s representative, and that it 
was no biisines.ss of his to deliver the goods, but th(*y all thought that 
th(‘y were going to bring to India Hritish-cnm-lndian made goods for 
inspection by the Congress j)eople. The plenary session of the Conferen¬ 
ces however, aired some very burning s(*ntim(!nts, and sunned some very 
benumbing grievances. Nobody knew what was hai)pcning behind the 
])nrda, and few cared. 

XXXIV. How India Forded Ahead: The Partlnd of Wavs 
Meanwhile, India was forging ahead. Among the Hritishers, there 
are many who would fain perpetuate the old order of autocracy, or as 
they say, benevolent despotism. Hut it is as clear as day that the old 
order is bound already for a country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns. It is time they woke u]) to this, out here or at home. DiO" 
hardism is not necessarily Live-iongism, and is not the acme of wisdom. 
There are, again, some among them who would seem to know that 
they cannot long d(;fer making concessions, but they are determined to 
see to it that their concessions to India are rendered innocuous by 
safeguards and reservations which, they proclaim to the world, are the 
sine q^m non for the due discharge of their high imperial responsibi¬ 
lities. But India will not be satisfied with concessions, and certainly 
not participate in a transaction which reserves the substance of power 
and independence for the Britisher, and releases only the shadow for 
the benefit or edification of India. Mahatmaji’s Eleven Points, which 
the Congress has subsequenty amplified into Twenty (defining the funda¬ 
mental rights of the people under the new constitution), give us a 
touchstone for telling true gold from base alloy. India to-day has 
developed her national X-ray vision which will penetrate into all 
crusts of diplomatic device, and will discover the real contents of any 
casket that may be presented to her—whether it contains pearls or only 
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coloured glass balls. Lastly, there are a few—perhaps a microscopic 
few—among the Britisher who sigh for an era dawning immediately that 
shall see justice, full justice and nothing but justice done to India. 
These men are the true friends of Men. They do not grow as black¬ 
berries, but are to be met in every clime that God has not forsaken. 
British policy in India to-day is being shaped by many influences, of 
which the influence of these friends hardly yet counts. Greed rather 
than Justice still leads the orchestra of human impulses of .action practi¬ 
cally all over the world. And Greed knows but one servant and one 
master- Fear. 

XXXV. Tfip. Indian Complex and Its Treatment : 

India*s X-ray Vision 

The Indian (*,oniplox also does not admit of a simple treatment. 
India is out to win Swar/ij, inspite of the fact that there are communal 
difiPerences, which, she tliinks, liave been accentuated by the anomaly of 
her ])resent existence, and which will rise and melt, even as mists do, 
when at last, the sun of her Swaraj shines. She will find a way to 
untie her gordian knots, and it is confidently hoped that, civil war need 
not bo resorted to, in order to cut those knots. If fight tliere be at all, 
let iis hope it will be of the non-violent kind, which has proved its 
metal in tlif; pnvsent struggle .against British domination. The bogey of 
Defenc(* need not also cow down her spirit and enthusiasm for being 
the mistress ol her own house. As regards England or any other 
country, she need not think of severing any ties of honourable fellow¬ 
ship and helpful co-operation. If the East has been able to manage her 
affairs in Jaiiau, in C^hina, in Turkey and in Persia, there is no reason 
why she must fail to manage them in India except in leading strings. 
And in capacity and achievTnnent, is not India at least the equal of 
any other country, in East or in West ? She has shewn the capacity 
for being in bondage and yet being very much alive. She must now 
prove her capacity for living the life of her own out of the bondage. 
For, the danger is that a politically and economically free India may 
prove a spiritually dead India. Her X-ray vision should not only shew 
the coloured glass balls in the casket of pearls presented to her, but 
also the priceless gems in the caskets of her own ancient heritage, which 
she has so long put aside, without coming to examine, as boxes full of 
trash, in her lumber rooms. The Communist ideal, for instance, of a 
classless Brotherhood of men, will be sure to attract her soul with 
increasing fascination, and her culture should not fail to shew to her its 
intrinsic beauty and goodness. But her own Genius, her own Sadhana 
must not be allowed to be lulled into sleep by its fascination. Her 
Genius being awake, it is quite possible that India will make the world^s 
transition to the Xew Order a sweeter and surer process. There may 
be other and deadlier opiates than religion. As Rabindranath has 
beautifully said it—we are between the devil in the shape of an active 
volcano on the shore and the deep sea. We to-day may be Ringing 
ourselves into the sea, fearing to be caught in the running streams of 
molten fire. But the sea may refuse to be man’s safe abode. Its 
immensity may appal us, and its depths and rollings may seek to con¬ 
found and drown us. Then we must make for the shore, a more habi- 

11 
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table shore. But our most pious wishes shall not avail, if we find oui*- 
seivos exhausted in mid-ocean. Should we not explore the shore with 
greater care and greater wisdom before we make up our mind to hurl 
ourselves from the cliff? Why not explore the background of the 
unlimited strength and vitality of India’s true culture and civilisation ? 
Why need we turn our back to it when taking the fatal plunge ? 
The womanhood of India and the masses, whose idealism and selfless 
service have been the main citadel of that noble background, must not 
allow themselves to be lightly swept off their feet in the j)rescnt 
hurricane of thoughtlessness and impatience. They, too, have ‘tasted 
blood”, the wine of new life. Let it bring cheer to where so much has 
been cheerless. Let it infuse vigour into the nerves that have been weak 
or palsied. But let it not make us forget that we are the children 
of Amrila^ and having tasted A)nrH(i, we shall be Aniriia ourselves— 
Anu'ila Ahlntma. As in old times, so now', the seething mass of Hu¬ 
manity is being churned. In India to-day, tlie Congress is the churning 
pole. It is being worked by the Devas and the Asuras—powers that 
make for Amrita or deathlossness and powers that make for death. The 
Goddess of India’s Destiny has been rising with a cup of nectar in 
one hand and a cup of poison in the other. We would fain drink the 
cup of nectar alone. But the cup of poison cannot be thrown away. 
It must be drunk too It is the problem of IVIodernism in so far it 
is an Evil. It must be faced and gripped. There is no sliirking, no 
escaping. And who will diinkthecnp of poison, and yet not allow it 
to poison the very roots of India’s being ? It must be Shiva —the Princi¬ 
ple of Good in us and none other. The enp is bitter and burning, and 
yet it has the almost irresistible fascination of a spell. We must be¬ 
ware, lest we should drink it to the dregs in a mood of mere bravado 
or abandon. 

{Speciallu contributed by P/of. PrayiallKDtdlh Makhopadhya, late 
Editor, the '^Servanf\ Calcutta) 



The Civil Disobedience Movement 

Sapru—Jayakar Peace Negotiations 

On the 5th September 11)30 Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jaj^akar 
issued the following statement embodying the correspondence that passed 
between them and the Congress leaders in jail in the course of the lavSt 
two months : — 

The facts connected with the efforts which wc have been making 
for over two months for the restoration of peaceful conditions in the 
country are as follows : 

(1) On the 20th June 1930 Pandit Motilal Nehru gave an interview 
to Mr. George Slocorabe, Special Correspondent of ‘The Daily Herald^' 
(London) with regard to his views about attending the Round Table 
Conference. This interview has already appeared in India. 

(2) Shortly thereafter Mr. Slocombe had a conversation with Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in Bombay as the result of which certain terms were 
drafted by Mr. Slocombe and c ubmitted to Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
approved by him at a meeting in Bombay at which Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Slocombe alone were present. One copy 
of these terms was sent tn Mr. Jayakar by Mr. Slocombe as agreed 
upon by Pandit Motilal Nehru as the basis of his (Mr Jayakar) or any 
third party’s approach to the Viceroy. 

(3) Mr. Slocombe likewise addressed a letter to Dr. Sapru at Simla 
forwarding a copy of these terms. In the course of this letter Mr. 
Slocombe said that Pandit Motilal Nehru had agreed to our acting as 
intermediaries for the purpose of approaching the Viceroy on the basis 
of these terms. We give below the full text of this document : 

Tha Basis of the Negotiations 

The statemeut submitted to Pandit Motilal Nehru iu Bombay on 
June 25th, 1930, and approved as the basis of an informal approach 
to the Viceroy by a third party ran as follows : 

If in certain circumstanccb the Britibh Government and the Government of India, 
although unable to anticipate the recommendations that may in perfect freedom 
be made by the Round Table Conference or the attitude which the British 
Parliament may reserve for such recommendations, would nevertheless be willing ^ to 
give a private assurance that they would support the demand for full responsible 
Government for India, subject to such mutual adjustments and terms of transfer 
as are r^uired by the special needs and conditions of India and by her long 
association with Great Britain and as may be decided by the Bound Table 
Conference : 

Pandit Motilal Nehru would undertake to take personally such an assurance—or 
the indication received from n responsible third party that such an assurance would be 
forthcoming—to Mr. Gandhi and to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. If such an assurance 
were offered and accepted, it would render possible a general measure of conciliation 
which should entail the simultaneous calling off of the civil disobedience movement, 
the cessation of Government’s present repressive policy and a generous measure of 
amnesty for political prisoners and would bo followed by Congress ;participation in 
the Bound Table Conference on terms to be mutually agreed upon* 
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Letter to the Viceroy 

On the basis of this document, we interviewed the Viceroy in Simla 
more than once in the early part of July last and explained to him the 
situation in the country and ultimately wrote to him the following 
letter : 

Dear Lord Irwin,—Wo would hog leave fo draw Your Excellency’s attention to 
the political situation in the coiirUry which in our opinion njakes it imperative that 
some steps should be taken without any loss of time to restore normal conditions. 
We are alive to the dangers of the civil disobedience movement with which neither of 
us have sympathised nor have been associated, but we feel in the conti*et between the 
people and the Government, which has involved the adoption of a policy of repression 
and consequent embitterment of popular feeling, the true and abiding interests of the 
country are apt to be sacrificed. We think it is our duty to our country and to 
Government that wc should make an endeavour to ameliorate the present situation by 
discussing the question with some of the leaders of the movement in the hope and 
belief that we may be able to persuade them to help in the restoration of normal 
conditions. 

If we have read Your Excellency’s speech aright, we think while Your Excellency 
and your Government feel compelled to resist the civil disobedience movement, you arc 
not less anxious to explore every possibility in finding an agreed solution of the cons¬ 
titutional problem. We need scarcely say that wc believe that with the cessation of the 
movement, there will be no occasion for the continuance on the part of Government of 
the present policy and those emergency measures whii‘h have been passed by 
Government to implement that policy. 

We, therefore, approach Your Excellency with a renuest that you may be pleased 
to permit us to interview Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, so that we may put our points of view before them and urjje 
them in the interest of the country to respond to oiir appeal to enalilc the big 
issue of constitutional advance being solved in a calm atmosphere. We desire to 
make it plain that in going to them wc shall be going on our own behalf and we 
do not profess to represent either the Government or any party in taking this step. 
If we fail in our attempt the responsibility will be ours. 

Should Your Excellency be pleased to grant ns permission to sec these gentlemen 
in jail we shall request you to issue necessary orders to the local (lovernmcnts concern¬ 
ed to allow us necessary facilities. We further request that if the necessary per¬ 
mission is granted to us we may be allowed to talk to them privately without there 
being any officer of Government present at onr interview. Wc further submit that 
in our opinion it is desirable we should see them at the earliest possible date. 

The reply to this letter may be sent to Mr. Jayakar at Hotel Cecil. 

Yours Sincerely. 

Tcj Behadur Sapru, M, R. .Tayakar. 

The Viceroy** Reply 

To the above the Viceroy made the following reply :~ 

Dear Mr. Jayakar—I have received your letter of Pith .luly. You and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru state your desire to do all in your power to bring about the return 
of peaceful conditions in the country and ask for permission to approach Mr. 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with this object. 1 had 
occasion in my address to the legislature on the 9th July to define the attitude of 
myself and my Government both to the civil disobedience movement and to the 
constitutional issue. We consider the civil disobedience movement is doing unmixed 
harm to the cause of India and many important communities, classes and parties 
hold the same view. With their help, therefore. Government must continue to oppose 
it by all means in their power, but you lightly recognise we are not less anxious to 
see the achievement of the solution of the constitutional problem by agreement among 
all interests concerned. 

It is evidently not possible for me to anticipate the prof)OBals that will be made 
by the Government of India after they have had time to consider the Statutory 
Commission’s report or by the Round Tabic Conference and still less the decision 
of Parliament, but I made it plain in my speech that it remains my earnest desire, 
as it is that of my Government, and I have no doubt also that of His Majesty’s 
Government to do everything that we can in our respective spheres to assist the 
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people of India to obtain as large a degree of management of their own afiaira aa 
can be shown to be conaiBtent with the making of provision for these matters in 
regard to which they are not at present in a position to assume responsibility. What 
those matters may be and what provisions may best be made for them will 
engage the attention of the conference, but I have never believed that with mutual 
confiaence on both sides it should be impossible to reach an agreement. If, therefore, 
you believe that by the action proposed you may be able to assist in the restoration 
of normal conditions in the country, it would not be right for me or my Government 
to interpose any obstacle to your e/rorts, nor do I think that those who have stood 
side by side with my Government in steadily opposing the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment and whose co-operation I so mnch value would wish me to do so. On hearing 
from you I will accordingly ask the local (Governments concerned to issue necessary 
instructions which will enable you to make your public spirited attempt in the 
cause of peace in India. 

Yours sincerely, 

ifwin. 


Gandhiji’A Note to Nehrui. 

With these two clociiments we interv’iewed Mr. Gandlii in \ erravada 
jail, Poona, on the ‘J8rd and 24th July 1930. During the interview 
we explained to Mr. Gandhi the whole situation and gave him the 
substance of onr conversation with the Viceroy. Mr. Gandhi gave us 
the following note and letter to be handed over to Pandits Motilal 
Nehru and Jawaharlal Nehru at Naini jail, Allahabad :— 

(1) So far as this (jiicstion is concerned my personal position is that if the 
Round Table Gonfcrcncc is restricted to a discussion of the safeguards that may be 
necessary in connection with full self-government during the period of transition. 
I should have no objection, it being understood that the question of Independence, 
should not be ruled out if any body raised it. I should be satisfied before I 
could endorse the idea of the Congress attending the conference about its whole 
composition. 

(2) If the (.’ongress is satisfied as to the Round Table Conference, naturally 
civil disobedience would be called off. That is to say. disobedience of certain law's 
for the sake of disobedience but peaceful picket ting of foreign cloth and liquor will 
be continued unless (Government themselves can enforce prohibition of liquor and 
foreign cloth. Rut the maniifacture of salt by the populace will have to be continued 
and the penal (dauses of the Salt Act should not be enforced. There will be no 
raids on Government salt depots or private depots, I will agree even if this clause 
is not made a clause in these terms, but is accepted as an understanding in writing. 

(9) (a) Simultaneously with the calling off of civil disobedience, all satya^Sbi 
prisoners and other political prisoners convicted or under trial who have not been 
guilty of violence or incitement to violence should be ordered to be released. 

(b) Properties confiscated under the Salt Act. the Revenue Act and the like 
should be restored. 

(c) Fines and securities taken from the convicted satyagrahis or under the Press 
Act should be refunded. 

(d) All officers including village officers who have resigned or who may have 
been dismissed during the civil disobedience movement and who desire to rejoin 
Government service should be restored. 

N. B. The foregoing should refer also to the Non-co-operation period. 

(e) The Viceregal Ordinances should be repealed. 

This opinion of mine is purely provisional because 1 consider a prisoner has no 
right to pronounce any opinion upon political activities of which he cannot possibly 
have full grasp while he is shut out of personal contact. 1 therefore feel my 
opinion is not cntitleil to the weight I should claim for it if I was in touch 
with the movement. Mr. Jayakar and Dr. Sapru may show this to Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Vallabnbhai Patel and those w'ho are in charge 
of the movement . Nothing is to appear in the press. This is not to be shown to 
the Viceroy at this stage. Even if the foregoing terms are accepted, I should not 
care to attend the cx^nference unless in the event of going out of prison I gained 
self-confidence which 1 have not at present and unless among those Indians who 
would be invited there were preliminary conversation and agreement as to the 
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miniuiura by which they should stand under all circunastances. I reserve to myself 
the liberty when occasion arises of testing every Bwaraj scheme by its ability to 
satisfy the object underlying the eleven points mentioned in my letter to the Viceroy. 

M. K. Gandhi. 

23rd July, 1930. 

Gandbiji'ft Letter to Pt. Molilal 

The following i& Mr. Gandhi’^ covering letter to Pandit Motilal 
Nehru - 

My position is cHseiitially auk^Aard. Being tnuperamentally so built, T can not 
jnve a decisive opinion on matters happening outside the prison walls. What I have 
therefore given to our friends is the roughest draft of what is likely to satisfy 
me personally. You may not know I was disinclined to give anything to Mr. 
Slocombe and wanted him to discuss things with you but could not resist hiiA 
appeal and let him publish the interview before seeing you. At the same time, 1 
do not want to stand in the way of an honourable setlement if the 
time for it is ripe. I have grave doubt about it but after all Pandit Jawaharlabs 
must be the lioal voice. You and I can only give our advice to him. 
What J liave said in my raemoraudurn given to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. Jayakar is the utmost limit to which I can go. but Jawaharlal, 
for that matter also you, may consider my position to be inconsistent with the 
intrinsic Cpngress policy or the present temper of the people, I should have no 
hesitation in supporting any stronger position up to the letter of the Lahore resolu¬ 
tion. You need therefore attach no weight to my memorandum unless it finds an 
echo in the hearts of you both. I knoiv that neither you nor Jawahar were 
enamoured of the eleven points brought out in my first letter to the Viceroy. T do 
not knoAv whethoi you still have the same opinion. My own mind is quite clear 
about them. They are to me the substance of Independence. I should have nothing 
to do with anything that would not give the nation power to give immediate effect 
to them. In restricting myself to the three only in the memorandum, I have not 
waived the other eight, but three are now brought out to deal with the Civil 
Disob^ience. I would be no paity to any truce which would undo the position 
at which we have arrived to-day. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi. 

23rd July. 1930. 

Accordingly on the 27th and 28th July wo saw Pandits Motilal 
Nehru and jawaharlal Nehru at Naini Jail, Allahabad and after 
a review of the entire position in the light of the Viceroyletter and 
Mr. Gandhi's note and the letter rcfoiTed to above, Pandits Motilal 
Nehru aud Jawaharlal Nehru gave us the following two documents to be 
taken to I\Ir. Gandhi at Yerravada, Poona. 

Nchrus’ Note to Gandhiji 

Memorandum dated 28th July 1930 by Panditn Motilal Nehru and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Central Prison, Naini, Allahabad : — 

We have had a long conversation with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
and they have informed us of the various events which led to their seeking inter¬ 
views with Gandhiji and with us in our respective prisons in order, if possible, to 
terminate or suspend the present hostilities between the people of India and the 
British Government. We appreciate their earnest desire for peace and would gladly 
explore all avenues which might lead to it provided such a peace was an honourable 
one for the people of India who have already sacrificed so much in the national 
struggle and meant freedom for our country. As representatives of the Congress 
we nave no authority to alter in any material particular its resolutions but we 
might be prepai’ed under certain circumstances to recommend variation in details 

E rovided the fundamental position taken up by the OoiigreBs was accepted. We we, 
owever, faced with initial difficulty. Both of us are in prisons aud for sometime 
past have been cut off from the outside world and the national movement. One of 
us lot nearly three months was not allowed any daily newspaper, Gandhiji 
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has also been in prison for several months. Indctnl almost all our colleaf^ues 
of the original Working Committee of the Congress are in prison and the 
Committee itself has been declared an illegal organisation. Of the 3G() members 
of the All-India Congress Committee which is the final authority in the 
National Congress organisation subject only to a full session of the Congress, 
probably 75 per cent are in prison. Cut off as we are from the national movement, 
we cannot take upon ourselves the responsibility of taking a definite step without 
the fullest consultation with our colleagues and especially Gandhiji. As regards 
the Round Table Conference we feel unlikely to achieve anything unles an agree¬ 
ment on all vital matters is previously arrived at. We attach great importance to 
such an agreement which must be definite and there must be no room for misunder¬ 
standing or misinterpretation. .Sir Tej Ilahadiir Sapru and Mr. Jayakar have made it 
very clear and Lord Jrwin has also stat*xl in his published letter to them that they 
are acting on their own behalf and cannot commit him or his Government. It is, 
however, possible they may succeed in paving the way to such an agreement between 
the Congress and the British Government. As we are unable to suggest any definite 
terras for truce without consulting Gandhiji and other colleagues, we refrain from 
discussing the suggestions made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar and 
by Gandhiji in the note of his dated 23rd .fuly which has been shown to us. We 
might however agree generally with (Jandhiji’s 2nd and 3rd points but we should 
like (he details of these points, and specially his point (1) to discuss with him and 
others before we can finally make our suggestions. We suggest this note of ours be 
treated confidential and be shown only to sinrh persons as see Gandhiji’s note dated 
23-7-30 

Pt. Jawaharlafs Letter 

Letter dated 28-7-30 from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Centra! Prison, 
Naini, Allahabad to Mr. Gandhi, Y'errawada Jail, Poona;— 

My dear Bapuji,—It is a delight to write you again after a long interval even 
though it be from one prison to another. 1 would like to write at length, hut I am 
afraid I cannot do so at present. I shall, therefore, confine myself to the matter 
in issue. Dr. Hapru and Mr. dayakar came yesterday and had a long interview with 
father and me. To-day they are coining again. As they have already put us in 
possession of all facts and shown us your note and letter, we felt we could discuss 
the matter between us two and arrive at some decision even without waiting for a 
second interview. Of course if anything new turns up at the second interview we 
are prepared to vary any previously formed opinion. Our conclusions for the time 
being are given in the note which we are giving to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni 
and Mr. Jayakar. This is more or less brief but it will. I hope, give you 
some idea of how our minds are fvurking. I might add that father and I are 
in full agreement in regard to Mhat our attitude should be. 1 might confess 
your point (1) regarding the constitutional issue has not won me over nor 
does father fancy it. I do not sec how it fits in with our posiiion or our pledges 
or with the realities of to-day. iJ'utlier and I entirely agree wdth you that we can 
be “no parties to any truce whi(?h would undo the position at which we have 
arrived to-day”. It is because of this that fullest consideration is essential before any 
final decision is arrived at. J must confess I do not see an appreciable advance 
yet from the other side and 1 peatly fear a false or weak move on our part. I 
am expressing myself moderately. For myself I delight in warfare. It makes me 
feel that I am alive. Events of* the last four months in India have gladdened my 
heart and have made me prouder of Indian men, women and even children than 
I had ever been, but I realise that most people are not warlike and like peace 
and so I try hard to suppress myself and take a peaceful view. May I congra¬ 
tulate you on the new India you have created by your magic touch 1 
What the future will bring I know not but the past has made life worth living and 
our prosaic existence has developed something of epic greatness in it. Sitting here in 
Naini Jail I have pondered on the wonderful efficacy of non-violence as a weapon 
and have become a greater convert with the response of a convert to it than ever 
before. 1 hope you are not dissatisfied with the response of the country to the non¬ 
violence creed. Despite occasional lapses the country has stuck to it wonderfully, 
certainly far more grimly than I had expected. I am afraid I am still somewhat 
of a protestant regarding your eleven points. Not that I disagree with any one of 
them. Indeed they are important, Yet I do not think they take the place of In- 
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dependence. Bat I certainly agree with you that we should have “nothing to do with 
anything that would not give the nation power to give immediate effect to them.” 
Father been unwell the last eight days ever since he took an injection. He has 
grown very weak. This long interview last evening tired him out. 

Ja^vaharlal 

‘ Please do not be anxious about me. It is only a passing trouble and I hope to 
gel over it in two or throe days. Love. 

Motilal Nehru" 

F. S. -Wo have had another talk with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. 
dayakar. At their desire we have made, some alterations in our note, but they do not 
make any vital diHorenee. Our position is quite, clear and 1 have no doubt whatever 
about it. I hope you will appreciate it. 

Gandhiji's Note 

Accordingly, Mr. Jayukur .alone .saw Mr. Gandhi on the 31.st July, 
1st August and 2nd August wIkmi Mr. Gaiidiii dictated to him the 
following note : — 

(1) No const it ul ion,al scheme would be aecej)lable to Mr. Gandhi which did not 
contain a clause allowing India the right to srrede from the Empire at her desire 
u/id another clause which gave the right and power to India to deal satisfactorily 
with his ol/wen points. 

(2) The Viceroy should Ik' made aware of this position of Mr. tfandhi in order 
that the Viceroy should not (tomsider later that these views of Mr. Gandhi had 
taken liim by surprise when they were urged at the Round Table ConfiTence. The 
Vif*eroy should also be mad(‘ aware that Mr. Gandhi would insist at the Round 
Table CnnfereiKu.' on a clause giving India the right to have examined by an inde¬ 
pendent tribunal all I lie British claims and concessions given to Britishers in the 
past. 

Congrett Leadert' Drmandt 

After th.at a joint interview took place in Yerravada Jail, Poona, 
on the 14th and 15th August between us on the one hand and Mr. 
Gandhi, Pandits Motilal Nehru aud Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Dr, Syed Mahmud, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Mrs. Naidu 
on the other. As a result of our conversations with them on these 
occasions, the Congress leaders gave us a letter with permission to 
show it to the Viceroy. This letter is set out below :— 

Dear friends, 

We are deeply grateful to you for having undertaken the duly of trying to effect 
peaceful settlement between the British Government and the Congress. After having 

E erused the correspondence between yourselves and His Excellency the Viceroy and 
aving had the bcnelit of protracted talks with you and having discussed among 
ourselves, we have come to the eoneiusion that the time is not yet ripe for securing 
a settlement honourable for our country. Marvellous as has been the mass awaken - 
ing during the past hve months and groat as has been the sullerings of the people 
among all grades and classes representing the different creeds, we feel that the 
sufferings have been neither sustained enough nor large enough for the immediate 
attainment of the end. Needless to mention we do not in any way share your view 
or the Viceroy’s that civil disobedience has harmed the country or that it is ill- 
timed or unconstitutional, English history teems with instances of bloody revolts 
whose praises Englisnmen have sung unstintingly and taught us to do likewise. 
It therefore ill-becomes the Viceroy or any intelligent Englishman to condemn a 
revolt that has overwhelmingly remained in execution peaceful, but we have uo 
desire to quarrel with condemnation, whether official or unofficial, of the present civil 
disobedience campaign. The wonderful mass response to the movement is, we hold, is 
sufficient justification. What is, however, the point here is the fact that we gladly 
make common cause with you in wishing if it is at all possible to stop or suspend 
civil disobedience. It can be no pleasure to us neecflessly to expose the men. 
women and even the children of our couniry to imprisonment, lathi charges ana 
worse, You will, therefore, believe us when we assure you and through you 
the Viceroy that we would leave no stone unturned to explore any and every channel 
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for honourable peace, but vve are free to confess as yet we see no such sign on the 
horizon. We notice no symptom of conversion of the English official world to the 
view that it is India’s men and women who must decide what is best for India. 
We distrust the pious declarations of the good intentions, often well meant, of 
officials. The age-long exploitation by the English of the people of this ancient land 
has rendered them almost incapable of seeing the ruin, moral, economic and political 
of our country which this exploitation has brought about. Ihey cannot 
persuade themselves to see, that one thing needful for them to do is to get off our 
backs and do some reparation for the past wrong by helping us to grow out of the 
dwarfing process that have gone on for a century of British domination, but we 
know you and some of our learned countrymen think differently. You believe a 
conversion has taken place at any rate sufficient to warrant participation in the 
proposed Conference. In spite, therefore, of the limitation we are labouring under, we 
would gladly co-operate with you to the extent of our ability. 

The following is the utmost response it is possible for us, circumstanced as we 
are, to make to your friendly endeavour. 

1. We feel the language used by the Viceroy in the reply given to your letter about 
the proposed Conference is too vague to enable us to assess its value in terms of 
the National Di'inand framed last year in Lahore nor are we in a position to say 
anything authorilalive without reference to a properly constituted meeting of the 
Working Committee of the Congress and if necessary to the A. I. C. C. ; but wc 
can say that for us individually no solution will be satisfactory unless (a) it 
recognises in as many words the right of India to secede at will from the British 
Empire, (b) it gives to India complete national Government responsible to her people 
including the control of defimee forces and economic control ana covers all the eleven 
points raised in Gandhiji’s letter to the Viceroy and (c) it gives to India the right 
to refer if necessary to an independent tribunal such British claims, concessions, and 
the like incliuling the so-called public debt of India as may seem to the National 
Government to bo unjust or not in the interest of the people of India. 

Note : Such adjustments as may be necessitated in the interests of India during 
the transference of power to be determined by India’s chosen representatives. 

(2) If the foregoing appears to be feasible to the British Government and a 
satisfactory declaration is made to that effect, we should recommend to the Working 
Committee the advisability of calling ofl'Civil Disobedience, that is to say disobedience 
of certain laws for the sake of disobedience, but peaceful picketing of foreign cloth 
and liquor will be continued unless Government themselves can enforce prohibition 
of liquor and foreign cloth. The manufacture of salt by the people will have to be 
continued and the penal clauses of the Salt Act should not be enforced. There 
will be no raids on Government or private salt depots. 

(3) Simultaneously with the calling off of civil disobedience (a) all the satyagrahi 
pri8on(Ts and other political prisoners convicted or under trial who have not been 
guilty of violence or incitement to violence should be ordered to be released, (b) 

f )ropertie8 confiscated under the Salt Act, the Press Act, the Revenue Act and the 
ike should be restored, (c) Fines and securities taken from convicted satyagrahis or 
under the Press Act should be refunded, (d) all the officers including village officers 
who have resigned or who may have b^n dismissed during the civil disobedience 
movement and who may desire to rejoin Government service ^ould be reinstated. 
Note: The foregoing sub-clauses refer also to the Non-Co-operation Period. 

(e) All the Viceregal Ordinances should be repealed. 

(4) The question of the composition of the proposed Conference and of the 
Congress being represented at it can only be decided after the foregoing pieliminaries 
are satisfactorily settled. 

Yours sincerely,—Motilal Nehru, M. K. Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu, Vallahhbhai, Patel, 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Syed Mahmud, Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Peace-Makers* Letter to Congressmen 

We sent them the following reply from Winter Road» Malabar 
Hill, Bombay, on 16-8-30. 

Dear friends,—We desire to express our thanks to you all for the courteous 
and patient hearing which you have been good enough to give us on the several 
occasions on which we visited you either in Poona or in Allahabad. We regret we 
should have caused you so much inconvenience by these prolonged conversations 

12 
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^ we an particularly aorry that Pandit Motilal Nehru should have been put to 
me trouble of coming down to Poona at a time when his health w'as so bad 

loe wg formally to acknowledge receipt of the letter which you have handed 
ua and in which yon are prepared to recommend to the CongrcRs the calling off of 
civil diBobedience and participation in the Kound Table Conference. Aa we have 
informed yon, we took up this work of mediation on the basis of (C the terms of 
the interview given by J*andit Motilal Nehru, then the Acting President of the 
Congieaa, to Mr. BlocomVie in Bombay on 20th .Uine 1930 and particularly (2) the 
terma of the statement submitted by .Mr. Slocombe to Pandit Motilal Nehru in 
Bombay on the 25th June 19J0 and approved by him (I’andit Motilal Nohrii) as the 
basis of an informal approach to the Viceroy by us. 

Mr. Slocombe forwarded both the documents to us and we thereupon approached 
His Excellency the Viceroy for a miflsion to interview Mahatma Gandhi, Pandits 
Motilal Nehru and JawaharlaJ Nehru in order to explore the possibilities of a 
settlement. A copy of the Bccond document referred to above has been taken by 
you from us. We now lind the terms embodied in the letter you gave us on the 
14th instant are such that, as agreed between us, it must lie submitted to His 
Excellency the Viceroy for his consideration and we have to aw'ait his decision. We 
note your desire that mahTial doenments relating to the.se peace negotiations 
including your said letter to us should la? published and we shall jiroeeed to do 
this after His Excellency the Viceroy has considered your letter. 

Before we conclude you will permit us to say that we had reasons to believe as 
we told you that with the actual calling off of the civil disobedienee movement the 
general situation would largely improve. Non-violent political prisoners would be 
released, all the Ordinances with the exception of those affecting the Chittagong and the 
Lahore Conspiracy cases would he repealed and the Congress would get reprcBcntation 
at the Round Table Conference larger than that of any other single jiolitieal party. 
We need scarcely add that we emphasised also that in our o}iinion there was subs¬ 
tantially no diflerence between the point of view adopted by Pandit Matilal Nehru 
in his interview and the statement sent to us by Mr. rSloeonibe w ith Pandit Matilal’s 
approval and His Excellency the Viceroy’s letter to us. 

Yoiir.s sincerely, 

T. B, Supru, M. K. Jayakar. 

Viceroy’s Letter to Sir T. B, Saprii 

Thereafter Mr. Jayakar alone took the letter of the C.\>ngress leaders 
to Simla on the 21st August and had conversations with the Viceroy. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn joined him on the 25th. We then Imd several 
interviews with the Viceroy and some members of his Council between 
the 25th and 27th August. As a result of the same, the Viceroy gave 
us a letter to show to the Congress leaders in Allahabad and Poona. 
The following is the text of that letter : 

Viceregal Lodge, 

Simla, 28th August l93fX 

Dear Sir Tej Bahadur,—I have to thank you for informing me of the results of 
the convergations held by Mr. Jayakar and yourself with the Congress leaders now’ 
in prison and for sending me copies of their joint letter of the 15th August and of 
your reply thereto. I should wish you and Mr. Jayakar both to know how great 
has been my appreciation of the spirit in which you have pursued your self-imposed 
public-spirited task of endeavoiTring to assist in the resloration of normal conditions 
in India. It is worth recalling the conditions under which you entered upon your 
undertaking. In my letter of 16th July I assured you that it w’as the earnest 
desire of myself, my Government and 1 had no doubt also of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, to do everything we could to assist the people of India to obtain as large 
a degr^ of management of their own affairs as could be shown to be consistent with 
the making of provision for those matters in regard to which they were not at 
present in a position to assume responsibility. It would be among the functions 
of the Conference to examine in the light of all the material availAle what these 
matters might be and what provision might be made for them. I had previously 
made two other points plain in my speech to the Legislature on the 9th .July. The 
first IB that those attending the Conference would have the unfettered nght of 
eiaraining the whole constitutional problem in all its bearing. Becondlv, that any 
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also of its blank refusal to recognise the grave injury to which the county ha» 
been subjected by the Congress policy, not the least in the economic held, do not 
think any useful purpose would be served by my attempting to deal in detail 
with the suggestions there made and I must frankly say I regard discuseion on the 
basis of the proposals contained in the letter as impossible* I hope if you desire 
to see the Congress Leaders again you will make this plain. 

There is one further comment J must make uj>on the last paragraph of your 
reply to them dated IGth August. When we discussed these matters, I said if the 
civil disobedience movement was in fact abandoned, I should not desire to continue 
the Ordinances (apart from those connected with the Lahore Conspiracy Case and 
Chittagong) necessitated by the situation which ex-hypothesi would no longer exist. 
But J was careful to make it plain that I was unable to give any assurance, if ^d 
when the civil disobedience movement ceases, that the local Governments would find 
it possible to release all persons convicted or under trial for offences in connection 
with the movement not involving violence, and that while I should wish to a 

generous policy pursued in this matter, the utmost that I could promise would be to 
move all the local Governments to consider with sympathy all the cases individually 
on their merits. 

Upon the jioints of your reference to the representation of the Congress at the 
conference in the event of their abandoning the civil disobedience movemrat and 
desiring to attend, my recollection is you explained that the demand of the Congress 
was not for predominant, in the sense of majority, representation at the conference 
and that f expressed the view that I should anticipate little difficulty in r^ommen- 
ding to His Mnjesty’s (lovcrnment to secure that the Congress should be adequately 
represented. I added that if events so developed, I should be ready to receive a 
panel of names from the leaders of the Congress Party of those whom would 

regard as suitable representatives. I feel that you ana Mr.^ Jayakar would desire 
to be clearly informed of the position of myself and my Government as it may be 
desirable that the letters should be published at an early date in order that the 
public may be fully informed of the circumstances, in which your efforts have failed 
to produce the rosiilt you hoped and the^y so certainly deserved. 

Yours sincerely, 
Irwin 

Notcf of Conversation* with Viceroy. 


Tlib Excellency the Viceroy also \>ermitted us to mention to the 
Congress leaders the result of our conversations with him on certain 
specific points raised by us in connection with the letter of the Congress 
leaders. Wc left Simla on the t3Sth of August, and interviewed Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. Syed Mahmud at 
Naini Jail, Allahabad, on August 30 and 31fit. We showed them the 
said letter of the Viceroy, and placed before them the result of our 
conversations. Wc explained to them with reference to the several points 
raised in their letter to us of August 15th and not covered in the Vice¬ 
roy’s letter of 28th August, that we had reason to believe from the 
conversations we had with the Viceroy that a settlement was possible 
on the following basis :— 

(a) On the constitutional question, the position would be as stated in the four 
fundamental points in para 2 of the Viceroy’s letter to us of 28tli August. 

(b) With reference to the question whether Mr. Gandhi would be allowed to raise 
at the Round Table Conference the question of India’s right to secede from 
the Empire at will, the position was as follows: “As the Viceroy has stated 
in his said letter to us, the Conference was a free Conference, llierefor^ 
anyone could raise any points he liked, but the Viceroy thought it would 
be very unwise for Mr. Gandhi to raise this question now. If, however, he 
faced the Government of India with such a question, the Viceroy would say the 
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Government were not prepared to treat it as an open question. If, in spite of this, 
Mr. Gandhi desired to raise the question, the Government would inform the Secretary 
of State of his intention to do so at the Round Table Conference. 

fc) As regards the right to raise the question at the Round Table Conference 
of India’s liability to certain financial burdens and to get them examined by an 
independent Tribunal, the position was that the Viceroy could not entertain any 
proposition amounting to total repudiation of all debts, but it would be open to 
Mvone to raise, at the Round Table Conference, any question as to any financial 
liability of India and to call for its examination. 

(d) As regards the granting of relief against the Salt Act, the position of the 
Viceroy was that (1) the Balt Tax was going to be provincialised if the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Simon Commission in that behalf was accepted, and (2) there has been 
already great loss of revenue and therefore the Government would not like to forego 
this source but if the Legislature was persuaded to repeal the Salt Act and if any 
proposal was put forward to makegood the loss of revenue occasioned by such 
repeal, the Viceroy and his Government would consider the question on its merits. 
It was not, however, possible for the Viceroy to condone open breaches of the Salt 
Act so long as it was law. When good will and peace were restored and, if Indian 
leaders desir^ to discuss with H. E. the Viceroy and his Government how best 
economic relief could be given to the poorer classes on his behalf, the Viceroy would 
be glad to call a small conference of Indian leaders. 

(e) With reference to picketing, the position was that if picketing amounted to 
any class of people or was coupl^ with molestation or intimidation or the use of 
force, the Viceroy reseped to the Government the right of taking such action as 
the law allowed or taking of such legal powers as might be necessary to meet any 
emergency that might arise. Subject to the above, when peace was established, the 
Ordinance against picketing would be withdrawn. 

(f) With regard to the re-employment of the officers who resigned or had been 
dismiss^ during the civil disobedience campaign, the position was that this matter 
was primarily a question for the discretion of local Governments. Subject, however, 
to there being vacancies and as long as it did not involve dismissing men who had 
proved loyal, the Local Government would be expected to re-employ men who had 
thrown up their appointments in a fit of excitement or who had been swept off 
their feet. 

(g) As for the restoration of Printing Presses confiscated under the Press Ordi¬ 
nance, there would be no difficulty. 

(h) As regards the restoration of fines and properties eontiscated under the 
Revenue Law, that required closer definition. As to the properties confiscated or 
sold under such law, there might be the rights of third parties involved. As to 
refunding fines, there were difficulties. In short, all that the Viceroy could say was 
that the Local Government would exercise their discretion with justice and take all 
the circumstances into consideration and try to be as accommodating ns they could. 

Nehrut* Final Note to Gandhiji 

We made clear to Paadit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Dr. Syed Mahmud, during their said two interviews with 
us, that though the time before us was limited further progress with our 
negotiations was possible on the linos indicated above. They, however, 
expressed unwillingness to accept any settlement on this basis and gave 
us a note for Mr. Gandhi which is as follows 

Naini Central Prison, 

31 st August, 1930. 

We have had further interviews with Mr. M. R. Jayakar and Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Sapru yesterday and to-day, and have had the advantage of long talks with them. 
They have given us a copy of the letter, dated August 25, addressed to them by 
His Excellency Lord Irwin. In this letter, it is stated clearly that Lord Irwin 
regards discussion on the basis of the proposals contained in our joint letter of 
August 15tb, to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru ana Mr. Jayakar as impossible, and under 
the circumstances, he rightly concludes their efforts have failed to produce any 
rwult. This joint letter, as you know, was written after a full considertion by the 
eignatories to it, and represented the utmost they were prepared to go in their in¬ 
dividual capacities. We stated there that no solution woula be satisfactory unless it 
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fulfilled certain vital conditions, and that a satisfactory declaration to that effect 
was made by the British Government. If such a declaration was made, we would 
be prepared to recommend to the Working Committee the advisability of calling 
off civil disobedience, provided simultaneously certain steps indicated in our letter 
were taken by the British Government in India. 

“It was only after a satisfactory settlement of all these preliminaries that the 
question of the composition of the proposed London Conference and of the Congress 
being represented at it could be decid^. I^ord Irwin, in his letter, considers even 
a discussion on the basis of these proposals as impossible. Under the circumstances, 
there is or can be no common ground between us. Quite apart from the contents, 
the tone of the letter and the recent activities of the British Government in India 
clearly indicate that the Government has no desire for peace. The proclamation of 
the Working Committee as an illegal body in the Delhi Province soon after a 
meeting of it was announced to be held there, and the subsequent arrest of most of 
its members can have that meaning and no other. We have no complaint against 
these or other arrests or other activities of the Government, “uncivilised*’ and “bar¬ 
barous” as we consider some of these to be. We welcome them. But, we feel, we 
are justified in pointing out that a desire for peace and an aggressive attack of the 
very body, which is capable of giving peace and with which it is sought to treat, do 
not go well together. The proscription of the Working Committee all oyer India and 
the attempt to prevent its meetings must necessarily mean that the National struggle 
must go on, whatever the consequences, and that there will be no possibility of 
peace, for those who may have some authority to represent the people of India will 
ne spread out in British prisons all over India. 

Lord Irwin’s letter and the action taken by the British Government make it 

? lain that the efforts of 8ir Tcj Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar have been in vain. 

ndeed. the letter and some of the explanations that had been given to us take us 
back, in some respects, even from the position that was previously taken. In view of 
the great hiatus that exists between our position and Lord Irwin’s, it is hardly 
necessary to go into details, but we should like to point out to you certain aspects of 
his letter. The first part of the letter is practically a re|)etition of his speech to 
the Legislative Assembly and of the phrases used in his letter, dated July 16, 
addressed to Mr. Jayakar and 8ir Tej Bahadur 8apru. As we pointed out in our 
joint letter, this phraseology is too vague for us to assess its value. It may be 
made to mean anything or nothing, in our joint letter we have made it clear that 
a complete National Government responsible to the people of India, including 
control over the Defence Forces and economic control, must be recognised as India’s 
immediate demand. There is no question of what are usually called safeguards or 
any delay. Adjustments there necessarily must be for the transference of ‘power and 
in regaro to these we stated that they were to be determined by India’s chosen 
representatives. 

As regards India’s right of secession at will from the British Empire and her 
right to refer British claims and concessions to an independent tribunal, all that we 
are told is that the Conference will be a free conference and any \x)int can be raised 
there. This is no advance on the previous statement made. We are further told, 
however, that if the British Government in India were definitely faced with the 
possibility of the former question being raised. Lord Irwin would say they were not 
to treat it as an open question. All they could do was to inform the Secretary of 
State of our intention to raise the question at the Conference. 

As regards the other proposition, wo are told that Lord Irwin could only enter¬ 
tain the idea of a few individual financial transactions being subjected for scrutiny. 
While such scrutiny may take place in individual cases, its scope will have to extend 
to the whole field of British claims including, as we have stated, the so-called Public 
Debt of India. We consider both these questions as of vital importance and 
previous agreement in our joint letter seems to us essential. 

Ivord Irwiu’s reference to the release of prisoners is very restricted and unsatis¬ 
factory. He is unable to give an assurance that all of the non-violent civil disobe¬ 
dience prisoners even will be discharged. All be proposes to do Is to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Local Governments. We are not prepared to trust in such a 
matter to the generosity or sympathy of Local Governments or local officials but 
apart from this, there is no reference in Lord Irwin’s letter to other non-violent 
prisoners. There are a large number of Oongressmen and others who were sent to 
prison for political offences prior to the Civil Disobedience Movement. We might 
mention in this connection the Meerut Case prisoners who have ali^y spent a 
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year and a balf ns nndertrials. We have made it dear in our joint letter and all 
these persons should be released. 

Reprding the Bcnf^al and the Lahore Case Ordinances we feel no exception 
should be made in their favour as suggested by Lord Irwin. We have not claimed 
release for those political prisoners who may have been guilty of violence not because 
w<! would not welcome their release but because we felt that as our movement was 
strictly non-violent, wc would not confuse the issue. But the least we can do is to 
jness for ordinary trial for these fellow countrymen of ours and not by an extra¬ 
ordinary court constituted by an Ordinance which denies them the right of appeal 
and the ordinary privileges of accused. 

Amazing events including the brutal assaults that have occurred even in open court 
during the so-called trial make it imperative that the ordinary procedure should be 
followed. We understand that some of the accused in protest against the treatment 
accorded to them have been on hunger strike for a long period and are now at 
dealh’s door. The Bengal Ordinance, we understand, has been replaced by an Act 
of the Bengal Council. We consider this Ordinance and any Act passed on it most 
objectionable, and the fact that an unrepresentative body like the present Bengal 
Council has passed it, docs not make it any the better. 

As regards the further picketing of foreign cloth and licpior shop®, we are told, 
T;ord Irwin is agreeable to the withdrawal of the Picketing Ordinance, but he states 
that if he thinks it necessary, he will take fresh legal powers to combat picketinp;. 
Thus, he informs us that he might re-enact the Orclinance or do something in 
Simla whenever he considers it necessary. The reply regarding the Salt Act 
and certain other matters referred to in our joint letter is also wholly unsatisfactory. 
We need not deal with it at any length here as you arc an acknowledged expert on 
salt. We would only say we see no reason to modify our previous position as 
regards thei»c matters. 

Thus Lord Invin has declined to agree to all the major propositions and many 
of the minor ones laid down in our joint letter. The difference in his outlook and 
ours is very great, indeed fundamental. We hope you will show this note to Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. .Tairanulas Daulatram and in consultation 
with them give yonr reply to Mr. Javakar and Sir Tcj Bahadur Hapru. We feel 
that the publication of the correspondence must no longer be delayed, and we are 
not justified in keeping the public in the dark. Even apart from the question of 
publication, we are re(iuesting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar to send 
copies of all correspondence and relevant papers to Ohandhuri Khaliq Uzmar, the 
Acting President of the Indian National Congress. We feel wc ought to take no 
steps without immediate information being sent to the Working Committee which 
happens to be functioning. 


Leaders* Joint Reply 

Wc accordingly saw Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders at 
Yerrwada Jail, Poona on the 3rd, 4th and 5th September, gave them 
the same letter, and discussed the whole (luestion with them. As a 
result of such conversation they gave us the statement which 
is reproduced below :— 

Yerrwada Central Prison, 
5-9-1930. 

Dear Friends.~We have very carefully gone through the letter written to you 
by H. E. the Viceroy dated 28-8-1930. You have kindly supplemented it with a 
record of your conversations with the Viceroy on points not covered by the letter. 
We have equally careful^ gone through the Note signed by Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Dr. Syed Mahmud and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and sent by them through you. 
This note embodies their considered opinion on the said letter and the conversation. 

We gave two anxious nights to these papers and we had the benefit of a full and 
free discudsion with you on all the points arising out of these papers. And as we 
have told you, we have all arrived at the definite conclusion that we see no meeting 
ground between the Government and the Indian National Congress so far as we 
can spe^ for the latter, being out of touch with the outside world. We unreserved¬ 
ly associate ourselves with the opinion contained in I the Note sent by the distin¬ 
guished prisoners in the Naini Central Prison, but these friends expect us to give 
in our own words our view of the position finally reached in the negotiations for 
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peace which you, with patriotic motivea have carried on during the past two raontha 
at considerable sacrifice of your own time and no less inconvenience to yourselves. 
We shall therefore allude as briefly as possible fo the fundamental difficulties that 
have stood in the way of peace being achieved. 

The Viceroy’s letter, dated lG-7-110 is, we have taken, intended to satisfy, so far as 
may be, the terms of the interview, Pandit Motilal Nehru gave to Mr. George Slo- 
combe on June 20th, and the statement submitte-d to him on June 25th and approved 
by him. We are unable to read in the Viceroy’s language in his letter of July IGth 
anything like satisfaction of the terras of the interview or the said statement. Here 
are the relevant parts of the interview and the statement : 

In the interview it was stated : “If the terms of the Round Table Conference are 
to be left open and we are expected to go to London to argue the cases for Dominion 
Hiatus, 1 should decline. If it wois made clear, however, that the Conference would 
meet to frame a constitution for a Free India subject to such adjustments of our 
mutual relations as are required by the special needs and conditions of India and 
our past association, I for one would be dispostnl to recommend to the Congress 
to accept the invitation to participate in the conferciuie. We must, be masters in 
our household, but w(‘. are ready to agree to reasoiml)le terms for the period of 
transfer of power from a Hrilish administration in India to a responsible Indian 
Government. The conferenee must be to meet British people to discuss these terms 
as nation to nation and on an e<iual footing’’. 

The statement contained the following: “The Government would give private 
assurance that they would support the demand for full responsible Government for 
India subject to siuh mutual adjustments and terms of transfer as are required by 
the special ne(ids and conditions of India and by her long association with Great 
Britain and as may bo decided by the Round Table Conference.” 

Here is the relevant part of the Viceroy’s letter. “It remains my earnest desire 
as it is that of my (loverninent—and I have no doubt also that of His Majesty’s 
Government—to do everything we can in our respective sphere to assist the people of 
India to obtain as large a degree of management of tht'ir own affairs as can be shown 
to be consistent with making provision for those matters in regard to which they 
are not at present in a position to assume responsibility. What those matters may 
be, and what provisions may best be made for them will engage the attention of the 
conference, but I have never believed that, with mutual contidence on both sides, 
it should be impossible te reach an agreement.” 

We feed that then? is a vast difference between the tw^o positions. Where Pandit 
Motilalji visualises a Free India enjoying a status difl’eront in kind from the present 
as a result of the deliberations of the proposed Round Table Conference, the Vice¬ 
roy’s letter merely commits him and his Government and the British Cabinet to an 
earnest desire to assist India to obtain as large a degree of the management of their 
own affairs ds can be shown to be consistent with making provision for those mat¬ 
ters in regard to which they are not at present in a position to assume responsibility. 
In other words, the prospect held out by the Viceroy’s letter is one of getting, at 
the most, something more along the lines of reforms commencing with those known 
to us as the Lansdowne Reforms. As we had the fear that our interpretation was 
correct in our letter of 15th August 19J0 signed also by Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Dr. Hyed Mahmud and Pandit Jawsharlai Nehru, we put our position negatively and 
said what would not in our opinion satisfy the Congress. The lett-er you have now 
brought from H. E. the Viceroy reiterates the original position taken up by him in 
his first letter, and we are grieved to say, contemptuously dismisses our letter as 
unworthy of consideration and regards discussion on the basis of the proposal con¬ 
tained in the letter as impossible. 

You have thrown further light on the question by telling us that if Mr. Gandhi 
definitely faced the Government of India with such a question, i.e., the right of 
secession from the Empire at India’s will, the Viceroy would say, they were not 
prepared to treat it as an open question. We, on the other hand, regard the ques¬ 
tion as the central point in any constitution that India is to secure and one which 
ought not to need any argument. If India is now to attain full Responsible Gtov- 
ernment or whatever other term it is to be known by, it can be only on an absolute- 
ly voluntary basis, leaving each party to sever the partnership or association at 
will. If India is to remain no longer a part of the Empire but is to become an 
equal and free partner in the Commonwealth, she must feel the want and warmth 
of that association and never otherwise. You will please observe this position is 
clearly brought out in the interview already alluded to by us. So long, therefore, 
as the British Government, or the British people r^ard this position as impotsiblo 
or untenable, the Congress must, in our opinion, continue the fight for fretdom. 
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The attitude taken up by the Viceroy over the very mild proposal made by us 
regarding the Salt Tax affords a further painful insight into the Government’s meii- 
(ality. It is as plain as daylight to us that, from the dizzy heights of Simla, the 
Rulers of India are unable to understand or appreciate the difficulties of the starv¬ 
ing millions living in the plains whose incessant toil makes Government from such 
a giddy height at all possible. 

If the blood of innocent people was spilt during the past five months to sustain 
the mojjopoly of a gift of nature next in importance to poor people only to air and 
water, has not brought home to the Government the conviction of its utter immora¬ 
lity, no Conference of Indian leaders as suggested by the Viceroy can possibly do 
80 ," The suggestion that those who ask for the repeal of the monopoly snould show 
a source of equivalent revenue adds insult to injury. This attitude is an indication 
that if Government can help it the existing cnishingly expensive system shall 
continue to the end of time. We venture further to point out that not only does 
the Government here, but Governments all the world over, openly condone breaches 
of measures which have become unpopular but which for technical or other reasons 
cannot straightaway be repealed. We need not now deal with many other impor¬ 
tant matters irj which too there is no adequate advance from the Viceroy to the 
popular position set forth by us. We hope we have brought out sufficient "weighty 
matters in which there appears at present to an unbridgeable gulf between the 
British Government and the Gongress, 

There need, however, be no disappointment, for the apparent failure of the Peace 
negotiations. 'The Congress is engaged in a grim struggle for Frcwlom. The nation 
has resorted to a weapon which the Rulers being unuHcd to it will take time to 
understand and aiqireciate. We are not surprised that a few months’ suftering bus 
not. converted them. The Congress desire to harm no single legitimate interest by 
whomsoever acquired. Jt has no quarrel wdth Englishmen as such, but it resents 
and will resent with all the moral strength at its command, the intolerable British 
domination. Non-violence being assured to the end, we are certain of the early 
fulfilment of the national aspiration. This, we say, in spite of the bitter and often 
insulting language used by the powers-that-be in regard to Civil Disobedience. 

Xjastly, we once more thank you for the great pains vou have taken to bring 
about peace, but wc suggest that the time has not arrived when any further peace 
negotiations should be carritnl on with those in charge of the Congress organisation. 
As prisoners, we labour under an obvious handicap. Our opinion is based, as it 
must be, on second-hand evidence and runs the risk of being faulty. Jt would be 
naturally open to those in charge of the Congress organisation to see any of us. 
In that case, and when tJie Government itself is equally desirous for peace, they 
should have no difficulty in having access to us. 

M. K. Gandhi, 

Sarojiui Naidu, 

Vallabhbhai Patel, 

Jairamdas Doulatram. 

We content ourselves with publishing for the information of the 
public material facts and documents and in strict conformity with our 
duties and obligations as intermediaries, we refrain in this statement 
from putting our own interpretation or otfering our own comments on 
the facts and documents set out above. We may mention that we have 
obtained the consent of H. E. the Viceroy, and the Congress leaders 
to the publication of the documents above set out. 



Congress Review of C. D. Movement 


The following w an appreciation of the Civil Disobedience Movement in India 
issued by the All-India Congress Committee in the form of a bulletin in 
January 1931 :— 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released from the Naini Jail after serving the 
term of imprisonment imposed upon him under the Salt Act, on the 11th October 
1930. The citizens of Alhihabad welcomed him by taking him in procession the 
next day to a public park where huge crowds had gathered to hear him. At 
this meeting he paid a deep tribute of admiration and homage to the martyrs of 
Peshavy^ar and Sholapur and expressed his satisfaction at the way in which the 
civil disobedience movement had been carried on during his absence in all parts 
of the country generally and in Bombay particularly. The Ninth Commandment 
(Ordinance ) oi the Vicerov promulgated on the eve of his release was conclusive 
proof of the success of the movement. As Congress President he declared that 
the country would not refuse any demands that the brave Peshawaris made. The 
women of India received high praise from the President for the bravery with which 
they were lighting the British Government. The statements among others were 
made a subject fur the charge of sedition brought against him and for these he was 
again imprisoned for a period of 29 months. An application made for a copy of 
judgment in his case was refused by the District Magistrate. The reason is 
obvious. 

Pandit .Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested on the l9th and convicted of sedition 
on the 29th October. Nearly liftccm days later, on the 14th November, fell his 41st 
birthday which was duly celebrated on the 16th. This day was celebrated all over the 
country and hundreds of thousands of men and women identified themselves with 
every w’ord of what he had said. 

Lord Irwin, the most God fearing man that he is said to be, was prevailed upon 
by his advisers to make a gift of the tenth and the eleventh Commandments to India 
on the eve of the New Year’s day. The Press Ordinance had died a natural death 
and if we arc to believe the statement of objects and reasons accompanying the re¬ 
issue of the Ordinances, the Indian Press had begun to preach incitemeut to 
violence. No attempt has been made to prove the charge and it is an open secret 
that it is false and malicious. The Anglo-Indian Press has however expressed its 
satisfaction on the re-issue of the Ordinances and hopes that they will oe strictly 
enforced ; as if in their last birth any leniency was shown I By Press Ordinance 
the Goveriin ent has taken a power to confiscate any press which according to its 
officers olleuds against the provisions of ‘law.’ The general public, however, knows 
how it w’ill be enforced. As a sample W’C have the case of the ‘Bombay Chronicle’ 
editor who was sentenced to imprisonment for publishing the programme of the 
Confess along with other news items in its paper. 

These Ordinances were not the only gifts made to the country by the British 
Government. In Bombay, which is in the thick of the fight, numerous lathi charges 
were made by the police and military requisitioned to disperse the numerous 
peaceful meetings helcf by the citizens, all unarmed, at midnight. The usual plea 
of blocking the road could not even be raised but the unoneuding and peaceful 
citizens w’ere mercilessly beaten for having the courage to hold meetings inspite of 
the police ban. Hundreds of iiersous were admitted to hospital. On tne preceding 
Sunday a similar charge was made and hundreds of heads w’ere broken for holding 
the Flag Salutation. lieports of forcible dispersion of meetings and processions in 
many places have been received. Such are the powers that the Executive is 
appropriating to itself by Viceregal Ordinances. The people are determined to 
achieve independence and to make it impossible for any one to take such a power. 

In Allahabad, early in the morning of the Ist. January, the wife of the President 
of the Indian National Congr^s, Mrs. Kamala Nenru, was arrested under the 
Instigation Ordinance. It is said she instigated peasants not to pay rent. In 
Cawnpore the editor of a leading Hindi paper the ‘Pratap’ was arrested for the 
same ‘offence.’ 

The Government communiques have been all along assuring the world that the 
movement was waning, there was lack of vigour and the people were paying 
more and more attention to the doings of the R. T. C. This is the motive M sup- 
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pressing Indian edited papers. But such communiques could not mislead anybody 
in this country except those who refuse to see. The same paper which published 
those communiques gave information of wholesale arrests for picketing liquor shops 
and foreign clotn shops and lathi charges by the police to disperse peaceful crowds 
miscalled unlawful assemblies. Even picnic parties in which there were any Congress 
men were declared unlawful assemblies and dispersed by lathi charge. To us it 
appears that the government these days is run in the interest of wine and cloth 
snop sellers and me police is not. allowed to do its usual routine work ; the jails 
are cleared of felons to make room for political prisoners ; no wonder then that 
crime is on the increase. Respectable Congressmen have been arrested and im¬ 
prisoned simply because they were found standing in places near which picketing 
had been carried on by others. 

The civil disobedience movement is in full swing and no amount of ordinances, 
lathi’.charges or other repressive measures have been able to kill it. With the issse 
of each Ordinance it has been intensified in all parts of the country. 

The following reports from Provinces bear simple testimony to the determina¬ 
tion of our people to obtain independence. 

Bengal. 

On the declaration of the Congress Committers as illegal bodies almost all the 
Congress offices were locked up by the police and papers were taken away. Twenty 
newspapers were required to give security under the Press Commandment of Lord Irwin 
and suspended publication for a time. Vernacular newspapers were smashed and 
for months there was no publicity given to the Civil Disobedience news. Kepression 
was in full swing and Congressmen were imprisoned for giving shelter to ("ongress 
volunteers. Firings were resorted to at the slightest pretext. Midna]>ur district was 
specially unfortunate in this respect. In Khersai, where the police had gono to 
collect choukidari tax which the people had refused to jiay. order to fire was given 
because a crowd had collected round the house where distraint was being made and 
one man w’as killed and several injured. In Chechua fire is said to have been opened 
on a retreating crowd and G persons were killed and 18 wounded. A crowd which 
had gathered to watch the preparation of salt was fired at at Contai in June and 
about 25 persons were woundeef, In Khersai fire was opened on a crowd of a 
thousand persons which had collected to watch the arrest of a Congressman and 
which did not disperse when ordered to do so. Eleven persons died and many were 
injured as a result of this firing. 

Women of Bengal took out their first procession in Calcutta on the 22iid June 
and since then have remained in the thick of the fight. This was on the occasion of 
the Shradh ceremony of Deshbandhu Das which had been banned by the ever 
vigilant Commissioner of Police. Male processionists were mercilessly beaten and the 
women who had come out of their seclusion for the first time flung themselves in 
front in order to save the wounded from being trampled under horses’ hoofs. 
Many women were arrested and imprisoned for this human act. Days and months 
followed and the women carried on the work of picketing foreign cloth and liquor 
shops, many being imprisoned for this. At the end of July women took out another 
procession in protest of certain arrests of women made by the police. This process¬ 
ion W'as as usual banned and surrounded by the police. The women squatted in 
front of the police and sat there till 2 AM. singing national songs. When all 
persuasion to make the procession disperse failed the police in their anger charged 
the crowd of sight-seers and belaboured some of them. Numerous arrests of women 
and students were made in connection with the picketing of educational institutions. 
Students who were found picketing were often belaboured. Not only this but once 
at least it happened that the police got into a college building and belaboured the 
students who were sitting in class rooms not forgetting to give the lecturer his share 
of the beating. Picketing of foreign cloth and cigarettes and liquor w^as the main 
programme in July, August and September. Almost every tow n in East Bengal has 
bad its share^ of r^ression. In Barisal alone 500 per.sons were injured in a lathi 
charge on a single day. The Bengal report estimates the arrests of Congressmen in 
Bengal at an average of 200 persons a day. Not content with imprisonments under 
the Vicerw’B Commandments and the Penal Code a fresh weapon of repression 
was forged in the Bengal Ordinance. Between August and October it was responsible 
for a hundred arrests and retentions only in the Presidency jail. 

In Tamluk as also in other places the police are said to have set lire to the pro¬ 
perty of the satyagrahis and their sympathisers. Reports of indecent assaults on 
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men and women have been received from many quarters. But Satyagraha is in full 
swing. Eight arrests for this were made in the middle of December. 

As against police atrocities the Congressmen remained non-violent with a vengeance. 
One such instance will not be out of place. In a village called Gopinathpur the police 
mercilessly beat some volunteers. A Mohammadan boy received severe injuries. 
Thereupon the Mohammedans of the village became infuriated and arrested the police 
and after locking them up in the local school set fire to it. Two Congress volunteers 
broke the doors open and rescued the police from the flames at the risk of their 
own lives. 

Inspite of police terrorism the spirit of Bengal's youth is not curbed. They have 
succcedea in practically ousting foreign cloth. An authenticated report which has just 
been issued shows that only 6 million yards of cloth was imported in Novernwr 
1930 as against 59 millions in November 1929. A British peer has bewailed the lot 
of ship-owners in England. He has admitted that nearly 350 ships are lying idle. 
The originator of the nine commandments himself, while at Calcutta recently, has 
admitted the considerable force behind the Congress movement and, strangely 
enough, his Government in their communiques declare it to be dead and dying. 
In Calcutta itself one of the lawyers could not resist the temptation of 
attending the unveiling ceremony by the Viceroy of the statue of 
Ras Behari (ihosc. He was successfully boycotted and made to resign the 
presidentship of the Association. Comilla, Cuttack, Bnrdwan and Barisal Congress 
Committees were declared unlawful ; searches have recently been made in the houses 
of several persons and many i)er8onB have been arrested. In Comilla the secretary 
of the Btuaents' union was arrested in the middle of December. All papers have been 
taken away from Bnrdwan Office. In Midnapore section 144 was taken in aid to 
extern peaceful Congressmen from their districts. Mr. Sasmal was the recipient of 
such an autocratic order which even the most autocratic of the much abused Moghul 
Emperors would have been ashamed to issue. In Faridpur Prabhat Pheris have 
been banned and volunteers disobeying the order have been arrested. 

The latest Crovernnient coinmiiniijue says “conditions in Bengal are approximating 
normal ’, yet section 144 has been enforced almost in all important places. House 
searches and arrests arc the order of the day inspitc of the normal conditions. 
About 13000 persons have been locked up behind prison bars. 


United Provinces. 

There has been an elective boycott of foreign cloth all over the Province. Here 
and there some merchants fell under the temptation of breaking up the Conf^ess 
seals but /eadily agreed to re-seal them as soon as picketing began. Some of them 
paid money to the Congress at a prayashchit for doing an immoral act. Several 
nundred rupees wore thus paid ny the merchants at Shahjahanpur, Saharanpur, 
Agra, Farrukhabad, Hathras, Sitapur, and .Thansi. At Bindki, a Bmall town m 
Fatehpur district, one merchant paid Ils. 101. The annual EUwa exhibition was 
boycotted by merchants and 104 persons were arrested in that connection. At 
Allahabad a Mohammadan merchant insisted on selling foreign cloths and no amount 
of entreaties could induce him to have the stock sealed. On this cei^in members 
of Desh Sevikas began to picket his shop. Several male volunteers had been arrest¬ 
ed before that while picketing his shop. The police was always l^nd him and 
eight ladies were arrested. This had a very good efifect on the Mohammadan 
merchants who had so far not agreed to seal their cloth. All shops were cl^a 
immediately after the arrest and the next day when other lady volunteers went to 
picket his shop he showed them that there was no foreign cloth t^re. At Bmiia 
cloth picketers were sometimes beaten by Araan Sabhaits or friends. Lalimii 

cloth was also picketed. Sales of intoxicants have been greatly reduced on account 
of picketing. Hundreds of arrest have been made of the picketers everywhere. 
At Benares many of the picketers who had been arrested were deprived of their 
clothes, drenched in cold weather and let off. One day a Mohammadan beat a 
volunteer who had asked him not to purchase ganja. He was arrest^ by the po^. 
Some people assaulted the constables and thereupon the police came in lara numoers 
and indiscriminately beat the crowd and passers-by as also men in the^ houses. 

No-rent campaign is being carried on vigorously. Fifty arrests in this oonn^uon 
have been made at Etawa. In Allahabad district a seventy year old man. was dougu 
for refusing to pay. Other districts report some progress in this matter. Mrs. 
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Kamala Nehru, Pandit Venkatesh Narain Tewari, Pandit Kesho Deo Malaviya and 
many others were arrested in this connection. There was firing by the Police and 
several persons were injured in Allahabad District, two of whom were treated by the 
Allahabad Congress hospital for gunshot wounds. 

Bad and inhuman treatment in jails has sometimes led the prisoners not to 
observe the de^^rading jail rules. For this they have been given bar fetters and 
sometimes their sentences have been enhanced. Flogging has been administered on 
trivial pretexts, for instance, writing Mahatma’s jai on the walls. Somehow the news 
of floggings reached the Naini jail and Pandit Jawahar Lai, Dr. Mahmud and 
Pandit Govind Malaviya went on hunger strike for 72 hours. During this period 
Dr. Mahmud was released but he continued the fast. Pandit Madan Mohan Mala¬ 
viya was prevailed upon not to go on hunger strike on account of his bad health. 

Repression is in full swing. Policemen are awarded prizes for helping the 
authorities in putting down the movement. In Moradabad Rs. :i500 were distributed 
in cash. Armed policemen and sometimes military are parading villages to overawe 
the villagers. Sometimes volunteers arc forced to apologise at the point of the gun. 
New jails are being created at Lucknow and other places. It is said Lucknow 
Jail will accommodate C,(XX) prisoners. 

Almost all the Congress Committees, Youth Leagues, boycott associations have 
been declared unlawful. In Cawnporc the police removed the tri-colour flag from 
the Phool-bagh and took possession of the garden. 8atyagraha is being offered by 
Congressmen and many arrests have been made. In Allahabad the Khadi Bhandar 
along with other places was searched for Congress papers. In Farrukhabad the 
authorities are showing their might by terrorising the innocent. It is said that 
Police parties often go there and get hold of stray Congress sympathisers and 
humiliate them. 

Total arrests up to the end of December were about 10,000 out of whom 475 
were arrested in one week. 


Bombay Presidency. 

People in Gujrat generally and Bombay particularly have been in the forefront of 
the little. Mon and women, old and young, boys and girls, rich and poor have all 
pined hands in carrying on this fight. Loss of crores of rupees has not deterred the 
rich, want of food has not deterred the poor, the sight of thousands of broken heads 
and limbs has not frightened the young, the proverbial shyness and modesty of Indian 
w’omen, Muslim and Hindu, has not prevented them from joining the non-violent 
army of the Congress. Thousands of them have been jailed and thousands have 
j limbs broken and it is estimated that Bombay city alone has 

victims to be lodged in jails. There -were 30.000 volunteers and 60,000 
r Boycott was highly successful and lathi charges were the order 

• 1 j- funds. Inspitc of the numerous Ordinances, 

^J^hiding what the Anglo-Indian paper the ‘Pioneer’ calls the Confiscatory Ordinance, 
the Congress was getting houses after houses to locate its office in. Nearly GO crores 
worth of foreign piece-goods was locked up by the bidding of the Congress. 

Bombay holds a monthly flag salutation ceremony and this being banned armed 
police 18 requisitioned to disperse the crowd. The anniversary of the declaration of 
independence by the Congress was celebrated on the midnight of December .'list by 
larfp unarmed crowds assembled in several places. These assemblies were dispersed 
by force and one man was actually killed by a gun shot wound. Largo numoer of 
^rsons were arrested for celebrating Jawahar Day all over the Boml)ay Presidency. 
Even on Mqti Lai Day’ celebrated to offer prayers for the early recovery of Pandit 
Moti Lai Nehru about a hundred Prabhat Pheris were arrested at Bclgaiim. 

of all ^ the efforts to make the volunteers violent they have showed re¬ 
markable courage in remaining non-violent. Even British and American writers 
have praised this remarkable spirit. Mr. Brailsford of the Independent Labour 
!^rty, who had r^ently ^me to India to study the situation, was impressed by this 
snow of strengjth by the Congressmen. While telling the world that ‘Congress was 
not well advised in carrying on this fight’ he had to admit that those who could 
spea^ for the country were not the men, the so-called representatives of India in 
England, but the men in jails. It is a pity that there were still men available to 
quietly discuss the future advance the country was to get, at dinner and lunch 
mrties, when thousauds of their countrymen who were carrying on the fight were 
daily the subject of lathi charges. 
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Since the arrival of the new Commissioner of Police the lathi charp:c8 in Bombay 
have increased. No procession could be taken out and no meetings held unless some 
Congress people offered themselves to be bled by the police lathis. Flag salutations 
were specially galling to the authorities and more sacrifices demanded on such dates. 
Picketing of foreign cloth shops is a heinous offence and a volunteer was deliberately 
run over by a motor lorry and killed. A morning procession which accompanied 
his dead body was not only stopped by the police but also by the military. A few 
heads were broken in this connection including that of a lady coffin-bearer and a 
volunteer was killed outright by a police lathi. Compare this with what the Con¬ 
gress volunteers did when a Police Inspector cither aelibcratcly or by an accident 
shot down a Mamlatdar, his superior officer, for refusing permission to shoot dowm 
the crowd. The volunteers rendered as much help as they could on that occasion 
and this had to be recognised by the Government. 

All Congress Committees have been declared unlawful and Congress offices have 
been locked up. Other such houses have sprung up and there has been no dearth 
of workers. Arrests and convictions of editors of the Congress bulletins have not 
delayed the issue of a single number. 

The HUtory of Bardoli is now so well known that repetition will not add to it. 
Mr. Brailsford who travelled extensively in that and the other Talukas has seen the 
inhuman treatment meted out to the peasants who have left their ancestral homes. 
Leaving all their belongings to the tender mercies of the officials has not absolved 
them from liability to be harassed. Mr. Brailsford took down the complaints of the 
peasants about unprovoked assaults and forwarded them to the Government officials 
but no enquiries seem to have been made. Tyranny is practised in open but the 
spirit of the brave peasants remains unbroken. These poor people are insulted, 
beaten, maltreated, maimed, starved, robbed by or under the nose of the guardians 
of law and order and then imprisoned. The following extract is taken from a long 
article of Mr. Brailsford 

‘‘And then began one of the strangest migrations in history. One after another, 
acting with a unanimity of which only Indians, with their tight castc-organisations 
are capable, these villagers packed their belongings into their bullock carts and drove 
them across the border into Baroda. A few even burned the rice-crop which they 
were too late to remove. I visited one of their camps. They have built temporary 
shelters with matting for walls and palm leaves on sacking for a roof. The rains 
are over ; they will suffer no grave hardship till May. But they are crowded 
together with their beloved cattle, and packed in the narrow space are all their 
household goods, the great jars in which they store their rice, clocks and churns, 
chests and beds, shining pots of brass, here a plough, there a picture of the gods, 
and everywhere at interval, the presiding genius of this camp, a photograph of 
of Mahatma Gandhi. I asked a big group of them why they had left their homes. 
The won en gave the promptest ana simplest answer • “Because Mahatmaji is in 
prison.” The men were still conscious ot an economic grievance: ‘Farming does 
not pay and the tax is unjust.’' One or two said: “To win Swaraj” (Self- 
Government ). 

‘T spent two memorable days touring the deserted villages in company with the 
chairman of the Congress organisation of Surat. One passed row after row of the 
padlocked cottages and through the bars of the windows one could see only empty 
rooms. The streets w'ere silent lakes of sunlight. Nothing moved, until a monkey 
Bwu^ himself over a roof. 

* To some of these villages, however, a few of the men returned to work in the 
fields, while their families and goods remained in Baroda. ^me of them com- 
plained^ of the terrorism of the police. It was not hard to believe, for I had seen 
something of their ways mvself. As our car was leaving one of these abandoned 
villages a policeman, armed with rifle and fixed bayonet, ordered us to stop : we 
might leave the village, he said, only with a written permit from the police. The 

when he saw my European clothes, and presently began 
babbling in broken English “me nice policeman,” but it interested me particularly to 
discover that nowhere on his uniform did he carry a number. When 1 demand^ 
a number, he assured me that every man had “a secret number.” He belonged to 
an emergency force which is carrying for itself reputation that unpleasantly resem* 
bles that of the Black and Tans in^ Ireland. It can hardly have been an oversight 
organisers of this forc^ that their uniforms show no number* 

* One cannot blame a Government confronted by open, if passive, rebellion if it 
rctaliates within the law. It has proclaimed the five “Ashrams” in the Bardoli 
District. It arrested my host, the Chairman of Surat, on the day after we parted* 
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It “attaches” the property of the Bardoli refugees, and will sell their fields to 
recover the tax if it can find a purchaser—a risk which leaves the peasants calm. 

“All this is within the rules of the game. Terrorism is outside them, and 
terrorism is being used. My note-book is full of the complaints of the peasants 
with whom we talked on this tour. I could seldom verity their stories, but I 
questioned them carefully, and do not doubt their word. These notes with names 
and dates shall go to the superior officials. One village was haunted every night 
by a gang of roughs, who fired guns, wore veils, and on one occasion murdered an 
old peasant with an axe. When the villagers asked for protection a high police 
official is said to have answered : “You ^all have it when you pay your tax.^ 
Most of the complaints were of unprovoked beating by the police with their 
formidable lathis (staves). t u j • 

“One scene I managed after much questioning to reconstruct. It happened in 
the abandoned village of Afwa. Here some peasants who own no land had remained 
behind, and with them wtic some who had returned from Baroda to cultivate their 
fields. On October 2l8t, about 3 a.m., a car arrived with ten policemen under 
a certain Sub-Inspector. The police found these men sleeping in the fields, they beat 
them, and then demanded the tax. They were then brought before this sub- 
inspector, who beat some them with his own hands and kicked others. One was 
still limping and the other showed a painful swelling. The heads of two brothers he 
knocked together. They were then taken in the lorry to the lock-up in Bardoli. 
There the sub-inspector threatened, with unprintable details, to ‘make them useless 
to their wives.’ That threat told and the younger brother, though not himself a 
land-owner, paid the tax on his fathers farm. In another case a nasser-by from 
another village was seized and beaten, and the money in his pocket picked. A 
receipt was given in the name of a local tax-payer, and the stranger was told to 
recover it from him. This sub-inspector was a person who combined ingenuity 
wuth brutality. Finding in the village another stranger, a man from Surat, he 
appropriated his gold ornaments, and tried to force some of the villagers to buy 
them, a species of summary distraint. But 1 might continue this narrative 
indefinitely, and still it would record only the morning of this officer’s activity. 1 
might have hesitated to believe these peasants, had I not happened to meet this person 
in the flesh, and caught him out, in a ludicrous and palpable lie. By such hands, in 
a brief conversation, far from the heights of Simla and the serenity of Whitehall, 
is law and order dispensed to the silent millions,” 

Mr. Brailsford is not the only impartial observer who has seen the tyranny in 
operation. Rev. Father Elwyn of Poona accompanied by a ex-minister of Bombay 
Crovernraent and Mr. Thakkar made a tour of the affected area. They were told 
that lands and other valuable properly were seized for paltry sums and lands were 
made over to Barias and Patanwadias who not only took away^ valuable crops but broke 
open deserted houses and seized the things they could find. Sometimes deserted 
houses were burnt to ashes and no one was allowed to put out the fire. They saw 
many such houses in several villages. The people have good reason to believe that 
houses are set fire to cow down the emigrants. Lands confiscated have been offered 
to Dubles (landless workers) on nominal rent but some of them even refused to 
accept the same. In places however some Pathans have beqn JironaJiL. to take 
possession of the land and attempts arc made to set one people banned aniwv. 

The example of Bardoli is now being followed by the peasar. 
and other places who could not brook the sight of their brethre 
subjected to so much tyranny. Still the officials of the Govcrni"^ ^ ^hcr with or 

without the knowledge of their superior officers are thinking of i, payment 

by force. Empty houses sometimes catch fire and arc burnt f No help is 

rendered by the ever vigilant police and 'no one else dares to extinguish it for it is 

the house of an outlaw. The latest instance which is reported from Nadiad is 
Epical of what the tax collectors are doing. An application has been made to the 
Ijistrict Magistrate that the Fozdar reached the house of a peasant named Ramdas 
in Salum and awakened him and asked for payment. On his refusal he was beaten 
till he became unconscious. No medical man could dare treat him at Nadiad and 
he was sent to Ahmedabad for treatment where he was bed-ridden for over 8 days. He 
wants the Magistrate to so mana§;e matters that such tyranny should not be exercised 
in future. As for himself he claims no relief againt the Fozdar or his police. 

In Ahmedabad itself, after the Sardar’s arrest, some cloth merchants could not 
resist the temptation of selling their stock. Some ladies offered satyagraha at their 
shops by fasting and they yielded. Ahmedabad mills have now sealed their stock 
of foreign yarn. 
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After the Picketing Ordinance has came to an end the authorities have dis¬ 
covered that they can punish the picketers for helping an unlawful association. Not 
only that. The editors of the ‘Bombay Chronicle’ and ‘Free Press Journal’ have been 
jailed for publishing the programme of the Congress Committee and thus helped 
them in their ‘unlawful work’. 

Some of the smaller States have begun to show their zeal in supporting the 
British Government. According to the ‘Times of India’ Rajkot is such a State in 
Bombay Presidency, According to that Anglo-Indian paper they “have definitely 
decided to purge the State of Congress agitators.” Such agitators have to give 
security or remain in jail for three years. 

Punjab. 

Amritsar was the stronghold of the movement. There were thousands of persons 
from all over the Punjab in jail. People are arrested and imprisoned almost daily 
for picketing but still picketing goes on. A veiled Mohammedan lady picketer was 
arrested at Ludhiana. Siapa is practised at the houses of those who would sell 
foreign cloth. Amritsar merchants who have scaled their cloth were threatened by the 
Police but it had no effect. In Lahore the authorities are so nervous that they have 
proscribed the picture of a non-co-operation tree. In jails numerous pin pricks 
have led to hunger strikes in the Punjab as elsewhere. In Montgomery one such 
striker Lala Laknu Ram died after many days of fasting. He went on hunger 
strike as the privilege of prayers was denied to political prisoners. In Rawalpindi 
prisoners have been prosecuted for refusing to take bad food. Even the courts did 
not allow questions about the kind of food oflered. In Ludhiana a Sikh prisoner 
became insane on account of bad treatment. In Tarn Taran ladies were not only 
arrested under the Police Act but one of them was roughly handled. The recent 
firing on the Governor in the Senate Hall has given the Police a pretext to carry on 
indiscriminate searches. The young man w'ho fired the shot has surrendered and 
made a statement but the police seem to be in doubt and scent a conspiracy. 

Behar 

Behar celebrated the Jawahar week with great enthusiasm. There was no less 
enthusiasm on the other side to stop it. It is estimated that over three lacs of 
l^rsons look part in the meetings and 27 lacs in the processions taken out at Patna, 
Darbhanga. Monghyr, Saran, Gaya, MuzzalTarpur, Sunthal Parganas, Champaran, 
Bhagalpur and Shahabad. There were lathi charges by the police to break up the 
meetings or processions in Patna, Durbhaiiga, Monghyr, Saran, Muzzaflarpur, Cnam- 
paran ani Singbhiim. In Muzzaflarpur only two lathi charges did not satisfy the 
police and they had to resort to shooting also. 984 persons were injured by lathis 
or hunters and three persons had gun shot wounds. One of these died in the 
hospital. 514 persons were arrested for taking part in these celebrations all over the 
Proyince incluaing many prominent persons. Bhrimati Vidyavati and Shrimati Sewa 
Devi of Lakhi Barai, Shrimati Vinduvasini Devi of Patna, Shrimati Vidyavati Devi 
of Gaya were among those arrested. In all, the Jawahar day was celebrated in 235 
places in the different districts, inspite of the profuse promulgation of the orders 
under section 144. In Samastipur subdivision tnere is a small bazar called Shahpur 
Patoria. Four days after the celebration of the Jaw’ahar week 125 policemen under 
the leadership of the S. P. surrounded it and made 46 arrests and took away the 
property of some of those who were not found at their houses on 12 bullock carts. 
Similar tales from other districts have been received. Large number of women took 
part jn the celebrations of the Jawahar week. 

Inspite of severe repression the work of foreign cloth boycott is being vigorously 
pushed. Volunteers are keeping a sharp eye on railw^ stations, bazars and making 
tours in villages. Liquor shops are being picketed. The panebayats established in 
Shahabad are giving a great deal of hwp in the boycott movement. 58 Panebayats 
have been established in Muzzaffarpur. In other places also Panebayats have been 
established and are functioning. 

A recent Government communique admits “intensive revival of picketing” in the 
province. In fact there never was any abatement in Congress activities. 

Monghyr and Bhagalpur were in the forefront of the movement. Movement of 
non-payment of Chowkidari tax was going on in Champaran, Saran, Muzzaffarpur and 
Monghyr districts, as also in Patna and Shahabad. Punitive police was posted in 
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several places. Panchajrats had been established in many places in above districts 
and Darbhanga. Picketing of liquor shops is believed to have caused a loss of 40 
lacs to Government. Ten thousand volunteers have been enrolled. 

Military police and gurkhas were taken through paddy fields of Phulwaria in 
Motihari crushing the same. To overawe the people they made numerous arrests 
in adjoining villages. In Saran, the official version says, there was a clash between 
the police and the crowd. No member of the police party was however injured. Police 
is now collecting Chowkidari Tax. In Bihpur Congress volunteers were beaten and 
thrown in a pond before their arrests. 

C. P. Marathi & Berar 

Jawahar day was celebrated in 27 places. Passages of Jawaharlal’s speech were 
translated in Marathi and read by prominent persons. Big processions were taken 
out everywhere and huge meetings held. At Nagpur 30,000 people took part. Mr. 
Harkare read the speech which was repeated by the audience. Mr, Harkare was 
afterwards arrested and convicted. Mr. Baba Sahab of Chanda and Mr. Kale of 
Warora were similarly arrested and convicted. At Bhandara, at the lime of liquor 
license sales, certain volunteers got into the crowd of bidders and successfully 
brought dow’ii the bids by 00 per cent. Excise authorities thereupon beat many 
of them. Seven were injured. At Wardha four ladies and 22 male volunteers w’erc 
arrested for picketing liquor sales. The ladies were subsequently released. Foreign 
(tioth dealers showed a spirit of revolt by breaking open seals put by the Congress 
but they were persuaded to come round. 

In C. P. Marathi over 1500 persons and in Berar over 1700 persons have been 
sent to jail for picketing and forest satyagraha. Punitive Police has been quartered , 
in both the Provinces in not less that 15 places at considerable cost. At Amraoti 
there was a lathi charge for celebrating Garhwal day. Proceedings under section 
108 have been taken against Congressmen after the declaration of the Berar Congress 
Committee as unlawful. The work, however, is progressing satisfactorily. 

C. P. Hindi. 

The Committee deny that it put ap a dummy candidate for the Council election. 
Those who put up 8riyut Balraj being sympathisers of the Congress movement the 
opponents of the Congress called him a Congress candidate. 

Jawahar day was celebrated all over the Province. Iji Jubbulpore 10,000 men 
including about 300 women took part in a procession which culminated in a public 
meeting where the extracts from the speech of Pandit Jawaharlal were to be read. 
The meeting was surrounded by a police cordon and as Mr. Sayad Ahmad rose to 
read the same he was served with a notice under the very convenient section 144. 
The meeting was asked to disperse on failure of which it was dispersed by a lathi 
charge in which GO to 70 persons w’crc injured, 4 or 5 of whom received serious 
injuries. A girl was among those who were severely hit on the head. At Maudala 
Mr. Amritlal w'as arrested but was released without being prosecuted. At Katni 
the National Flag was hoisted in spite of the police objection and a crowded meeting 
was held although the police formed a cordon round it and threatened a lathi 
charge. Sriyut Gutarulal, the president of the meeting, was arrested the next day 
and fined Rs. 100. A boy was arrested for singing national songs and fined Rs. 50. 
At Betul the meeting Mssed ofl' smoothly but the convener was arrested. 

Seth Poonamchana Kanka, the former president of the C.P. Marathi War Council, 
is said to have lost 40 pounds in weight. Sriyut Sayyad Ahmad has been award¬ 
ed 21 months; Sriyut R.S. Meble, 8 months ; Sriyut Mahadco Prasad and Dhannalal 
7 months’ rigorous imprisonment for taking part in the Jawahar day celebrations. 
Firing was resorted to by the police at Betul and Seoni has been subjected to 
serious repression. Over 2000 persons are in jails. 


South India. 

In Andhra almost all workers were in jail, and according to a Government com¬ 
munique it was apparently calm. But the campaign against Gandhi caps and 
National Flags continues and these are stolen by the police. Oollction of money for 
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the Congress is an offence. A kind hearted man who gives any refreshments to 
Congress volunteers is in danger of being arrested. Congressmen cannot even enjoy 
picnic parties. In Rajahnmndry a picnic party was not only dispersed but all the 
musical instruments and crockery in their use was broken along with the heads of 
some of them. In Madras numerous arrests have been made recently for picketing 
godowns. Bcetion 111 has been promulgated in Mangalore, Jalarpet, Salem etc. 
Toddy trees have attained special sanctity in the eyes of the Madras Government. 
Any one found cutting the same is immediately hauled up. In Kajahmundry a rich 
wmindar was arrested for advocating the cutting of toddy trees. 

In Kerala ISalt Laws were broken in North Malabar Districts. The beginning was 
made at I'ayyanpur. On the 12th May there was a lathi charge at Calicut. This 
was not the last, repressive measure. Halt satyagrahii was suspended with the 
beginning of the monsoon. More lathi charges were mad.; at Cannanore, Palghat, 
Tellichcrry and Payyaiuir. C’igarctt(;s and foreign cloth have been boycotted. 
Foreign cloth merchants liave gdven pledges not to import cloth for a certain 
p(;riou. This period it is believed will be extended as and when in;ceRsary. In 
toddy shop sales the (Jovt. have sutlered a loss of 70 per cent. Many districts have 
mi'de extensive use ot si'ction 1 14 and this section has been called in aid for every¬ 
thing. Even at tlie expiration of tin; Ficktaing Ordinanei' of Lord Irwin, general 
notices not to picker in any sha]>c or form ba\. 'cn issued. Arrests continue up 
to this day and almost all prominent persons have luvn ar'csted for picketing. As 
the Gungressmen do not ehaUenge magislrates’ orders, legal or illegal, such orders 
are issued with impunity and those who brcik them are imgrisoned. Ladies arc 
taking great interest in the movianent. The authorities at (’alieiu have discovered 
that Gongress vi'lunteia's arc public uuisaiiee and th»'y iiave convicted half a score of 
them in Town Nuisance Ad. 

In Tamil Nadu, silent work is going on and the sale of foreign cloth is diminishing. 
Pht' leaders having been jaihal the people are <loing silent work. Police terrorism 
has ternlied tliem for the tim(‘ being. In Madras itself the iioliee had recourse to 
lathis and guns on thn'c occasion^'. In Madura the Polii*e had recourse to lathi 
charge to drive away tlie crowd from the toddy shop where certain volunteers were 
arrested. Bt*«ides this they had also resorted to tiring in order that people may get 
terrified A do/cai jicrsons \>cre injured and two were killed. Stoppage of toddy 
sales was brought about in Rajapalyam, Kambam, I'eid and Gudalur. In Coimbatore 
there has bi'iai a eomjilete bo}colt of cigarettcH. Idn* Swadeshi League is doing 
valuable work. voluiiti'ers were arrested in pieki'ling toddy ^hops in Coimbatore. 
Tlie sales of licences lirouglit, one third money t.o (Jovermnent. There were lathi charges 
in Udiinialpel- and Polaclii talmjs. Section 114 has Ix'cn jiroGaimed in almost all 
the districts ol I'amil Nad, and it is being enforced like the Martial Law'. Even 
then wh(* hawk kha<li have lieim arrested. Singing national songs is an offence aud 
ten volutittiers at Salem have been arrested. The Government thinks Gongressraen 
to be public nuisance. Even putting on Gandhi ca})S was prohibited under this 
.section. I'he Press Ordinance which has sujipresscd many Nationalist iiewspaperb 
having ex])ir(‘d, the 'Swarajya' lla^ made its re-appearance. 

Delhi 

I he enihusiasm of the GRiet Gommissioner of Delhi to crush the Civil Disobe- 
dieuee movcrnciil is us great as the enthusiasm of the Congressmen to carry oq the 
fight against heavy odds. Women of Delhi have put up a brave fight and their 
heroism and saenliee ha.s in no way been less than that of their men. The Lahore 
letnalc jail is full of Delhi women of respectable families. They have decided to 
picket all lawyers who still use foreign cloth and have thus succeeded to bring one 
of them to his senses. It is hoped others will fall in the lino. A Rai Saheb wine 
merchant has obtained great notoriety at Delhi. Flo alone is responsible for arrests 
of about four score lailies and hundred of men volunteers. He is selling wine under 
police protection. All the Gongrc.ss bodic.s and their associations have been declared 
■inlawful. Procession of flags was dispersed by the Police. In Delhi jail Mr. and 
Mrs. Gupta had to go on hunger strike in sympathy with other prisoners whose 
food was uneatable and went on hunger strike on that account. ^ . j 

In Meerut the Municipal Board bv the casting vote of the Chairman decided to 
remove the National Ela*:^ from the Municipal building. Some of the Comaaissionets 
walked out in protest and the people are thinking of starting Flag Batyagraha. 
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dovernment Rcviev? of C. D. Movement 

The tollowin^i, are weekly reviews of the general politieiil situation in the country 
telegraphed by the tlovernment of India to the Seerefary ol State and '■oiiniieiieing 
from the ]7th May 19.‘10 ; - 

The following i« the appreciation of situation up to 17th May .— 

(1) The tribal situation on the North-West Frontier has been the ehiel interest 
dining the week. In the Malakand Agency the Rulers of Dir and Swat have made 
loyal offers of assistanee. The Kiirram Agency is quiet, and tlu're is no trouble on 
the Kohat Border. Ther<' has been some unrest in Bajniir, on the border of Pesha¬ 
war district; to a small extent in the Ivhyber Agency; and in Waziristan. On 
Peshawar Border Ilaji of Turangzai and lii." son havt* been trying to raise lashkar, 
but Mohamands arc generally holding aloof, and the lashkar does not (‘X'ceed 5CK.). 
They have received some sujtporl anu encouragement from certain villages inside the 
Peshawar district border. Action from the air against ILiii s sun lias had good 
e/f'ect. Th»Te is an Afriki lashkar of alamt oC.Hi at Oaiidau : but main tribe is so far 
nnaflected. In 'rochi emissaries from Bannn have sueeeeded in stirring up some unrest, 
and a lashkar attacked the British Post ol Datta Klicl on !\lny Dili. On May 14th. 
several villages of the Madda Khel, who were ('(uieeriK'd in the attack, were after 
due warning bombed from the air. The lashkar has now (lis])cisod and the tribal 
leaders are re]>ortctl to lie m'gotiatine for terms. A joint .lirga of jMalisuds and 
8hakai Wazirs was held on the KUh to deeidi' lh(* attitude of tJie tribe. The result 
of this important Jirga is not yet known. Wana Wazirs art' ijuiet. liepovts show 
that the unrest in Wa/.iristnn is due to the deliberate dissinnination of false r(*])orts 
about the Peshawar disturbances, ilie Sartla Act and the political sitiiaiioii in India 
by malcontents coniioeted with the Oongress. On the wholi' th(' tribal situation has 
shown signs of imjn’ovimient during the past inu or three day.s. but is still unstable. 
A favourable sign is that there has been no hostih* inov('inenl of any tribe as a 
whole. 

(2) In the North-West Frontier Provim-c it.self \igorous action lias bi'^'ii takiMi tc> 
improve the j^iosition. and the iSeditious Meetings /\ct is now in forei* in Peshattar, 
Hannu and Kohat. (.bngress t’omniittees have luvn declared unlawful associations 
in the last two places, where the police with military Mipport hav(' made arrests ot 
prominent agitators. Peshawar City is still oeeupit'd’ by troops, and feeling is still 
strong but conditions are gra<lvially returning to noraial and hading citizens are 
working to improve the situation.' 1'lie rural areas aU'eetecl are toutinetl to a portioi' 
of the Peshawar district aiul a few vdlag<*s near Bannu city. Movable column has 
operated in Charsadda I'ahsil of Peshawar tlistrirt with good etlect against Red 
Shirt organisation and certain villages whi<-h hail been helping ihc Haji of Turangzai. 
The Red 8h irt organization has betai declared an unlawful association and a certain 
number of prominent members have been arrc.stod. The jiosition in the province ha» 
definitely improved during the w’oek. TIktc has been ]>ractirally' no opposition to 
the action taken by the authorities. :in(l there has been no clash between them and 
the po^le. 

(3) The week has been eoniparatively (piiet in other provinces. Bakr Id passed 
oft' without trouble except for a riot in Assam. Martial liaw has been declared in 
Sholapur consequent on the tlisordcrs of last week and the town is under complete 
control. A riot occurred in IMyniciiHiugh on the 14th. as a iv'snli of a mob attempt¬ 
ing to prevent delivery of excise liquor from a Government Depot to vendors; but 
tie situation was quickly in hand. There are indications that the public are getting 
tired of hartals and the loss of business involved, 

(4) Strong and persistent eftorts are being made to disturb the Sikh community 
over the Delhi Gurdwara incident, and inflammatory propaganda is being carried on. 
The sober elements of the community, while regretting the occurrence of the inci¬ 
dent, appreciate the attitude of the authorities and it is ho])od that the effects of 
anti-Governraent propaganda will not be serious. 

(5) Rural areas except in Gujerat continue in general to be little affected but efforts 
are being made to extend hostile propaganda into the villages, and the programme 
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of the All-India Congress Working Committee as formulated this week at Allahabad, 
contains a direct appeal to the rural classes, in the incitement not to pay land 
revenue and certain other taxes. In Gujerat, steps are being taken to inaugurate a 
campaign for non-payment of land revenue. 

(6) Breaches of the salt law by manufacture become progressively negligible, 
but there has been a new development in attempted raids by bands of volunteers on 
salt works, particuhirly on Dharsana salt works in the Surat district. The 
members of the first raiding party at Dharsana. including leader Abbas Tayabji, 
were arrested, but other bands arc taking its place, and the intention, as announced 
by the Congress, is to make Dharsana centre of an All-India Satyagraha. 

(7) Deliberate dissemination of malicious and alarmist rumours continues. The 
absurdity of many of the rumours is to some extent defeating iheir purpose, and 
counter publicity is having some eflect. Several of the newspapers, which suspended 
publication on the issue of tlie Press Ordinance, arc now ap])earing. 

(8) Minority coinmunities in general and Muhammadans in particular have been 
heartened by the Viceroy’s announcement of the V> of May and the assuram^c that 
no solution of the jiolitical problem will be regarded as satisfactory which does not 
command the consent of important minorities and give them a sense of scjcurity. 
The (\uigress, howc'vcr, is sparing no efibii to mislead them by misrepresentation 
and l)y promises iiieapalib- of performance. Labour still remains unalleeted. 

(9) The resolutions of the Omgress Working Committee rocently passed at 
Allahabad may be summarised as follows ; — 

(a) All-India Sfjtyagralia at Dharsana, and Ojehiiical breaches of salt law 
I Isewhero. 

(b) Appeal 'o (iovornment servants stmhails. lawyers, workers, peasants and 
others to make sacrifices for movement. 

Ic) Intensive boycott of foreign cloth not only in regnril to future purchases 
but also existing stocks. 

(d) Jiiitiation of campaign tor non-payment of land revtmiie and taxes in certain 
provinces and areas. 

(r) Breach oi forest hu\>, 

(/■) Boycott of British goods and aLo iioycoti oi British banking, insurance, 
''hipping and other institution>. 

<//) Boycott oi li(iUor shops. 

It seems probable that immediate result will be increase in picketing of foreign 
< loth and liquor shoji'^, and that early result will be attempt to initiate campaign 
tor non-payment of land revenue and taxes. Programme contains little that has not 
been previously projiosed and it> signilieaneo lies not so much in scope of proposals 
as in declared inUmtion to attempt to give early cfiect to them. It is clear Congress 
intend t.) carry (in ihcir inisehievons programme regardless of all consequences. 
The intern ive picketing of cloth and liijiior sho])s, involving direct interference with 
business of traders and shO[)keepers cannot fail to increase the dangers of disorder, 
rhe programme generally is cahulaled to arouse Anti-(}overnment and racial 
feeling. Its object is to make Government impossible, aud in order to achieve this 
end those responsible for it, are prepared to sacrifice the present and future interests 
of the country. To prevent this (TOvermiK'iit will use their full resources. 

(10) fhe situation still contains elements of uncertainty and instability which 
preclude a forecast of all possible dcveloiinients ; but there is no w'eakening of 
control, and in several directions there have beem signs of improvement during the week. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to 24th May : — 

1. The tribal situation on the North-West Frontier is definitely easier. In the 
Malakand there has been some agitation in Panjkora, and movement of small 
partie^t of Fcman Khel has been reported from the direction of Bajaur ; but all other 
tribes are quiet. The Hpinakhwara Mullah, who has great influence with Utman 
Ivhel, has apparently decided to hold aloof. On the border of the Peshawar district 
Badsiiah Gul, son of the llaji of Turangzai, is still occupying his position, which 
y:a8 bombed at intervals during the week, and caaiialties are oelioved to have been 
inflicted. As the presence of hostiles on the district border and the attempts to 
gather lashkars have disturbing eflect on the district, an ultimatum has been 
delivered to Halimzai Mohmands that if Haji himself does not withdraw within 24 
hours action from the air will bs taken against the villages where he had established 
himself. A reply has been received asking for extension of the time limit as the 
matter is still under discussion between the Halimzai Mohmands and the Haji. 
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Some Mohmiiiids arc reported to have joined the latter; but the tribe as a whole is 
staunch. It was mentioned in last week’s report that there was an Afridi lashkar 
of about 500 at Oandao. This is still inactive and will probably disperse. In 
Waziristaii the action taken from the air af>;ainst the Madda Khel villages in North 
Waziristan was immediately successful. 20 Maliks surrendered themselves as 
hosta;?ea, and the terms to be imposed on the tribe for the unprovoked attack on 
llatta Khel Post will shortly be announced. Mention was made last week of an 
important Jir^ra of tribe. This .Jiro:a dispersed without adopting a resolution in 

favour of hostilities, and a subseejnent Jir^ra convened by hostile elements of the 
tribes w’as a failure. The loyal Maliks were able to control the position. Wana 

Wazirs all (piiet. The Khassadars are everywhere functioning well, except the 

Mohmit Khel. 

2. The interrml situation in the North-West Kroiilitw Province also shows 

improvement. Li Peshawar eity normal life is gradually bcine resumed. In the 
district the Rod Shirts orpinization is still active, especially in the Charsadda 
Tahsil ; but measures to deal with the oruaiiisalion eoiitiiiiie. 4'he inhabitants 

of Kohat eity have now {generally resolved to abstain from flirtlier agitation, and 
the position is reported normal. In Bannu city tlie situation is less satisfactory : 
but here also there has been improvennent. Some Congress activity is 

reported from Dera Ismail Khan ; but the district is (|uiet. 

A favourable sign in the. province is that recruiting for additional 
police necessitated by tlie recent evimts is proceeding briskly, and recruits aie 
coming forward freely. The ehied weapon of rovernment agitators is now the 

dissemination of false reports ; but active steps are being taken to counter these. 
The Covernment of India have appointed a (Committee consisting of two Hi^>h 
Court Judges, one of whom is a Muhammadan, to empiire into the disturbances in 
Peshawar city on the 2.1rd of April and the nu'asures taken to deal with them. 
The Committee will eommcnce their cmpiiry at Peshawar on tlie 2Gth of May. 

3. In last week’s report brief mention was matle ot a not, at mensingh on the 
I4th of May. i’urthcr information shows that a larg-e hostile crowd attempted to 

f irevent the delivery of excise liquor to vendors and, wlien their otlbrts appeared 
ikely to fail, attacked the Magistrate, the jiolice and the excise sta/l’ witli brickbats. 
Persuasions, warnings and cliarg(‘s by the police faded te secure t he dispersal of 
tlie mob, which eouliiiued to make violent, attacks and destroyc'd excise li(jUor l alued 
at Rs. 3,CCA Eventually the police under the orders of th(' Magistrate had to tire. 
About 40 (Trovernment servants sustained injurii's, including iJie Additional District 
Magistrate, the Siiperinteiideiit of Police; and Additional Snjieriiitemlent of Police. 
One Assistant Sub-Inspector of Police wa..- stabbed, and his eondition i'< serious. 
Fifty-three rioters were treated at hospital of whom one died. 

During the present week there has been no serious outbreak but in several plae(‘s 
the police have had to disjierse disorderly crowds. A communal riot is reported 
from Dacca, but complete information has not been received. In Sholapur condi¬ 
tions are fast becoming normal, and it is hoped that Martial Law may shortly he 
discontinued. 

4. The bikh situation has not shown any considerable change fluring the week ; 
but inflammatory speeches were made at several places in the Punjab on May 18th. 
A non-otttca’al enquiry committee is expinited to issue a rejiort on the vSisgunj Clur- 
dwara incident in Delhi within a few days. The mass of I he • Sikh community 
remains unaflected. 

5. Persistent efforts to spread hostile nropagaiida in the villages continue. In 
the Punjab one method adopted is to senci hands to tour in rural areas. Two of 
these have been arri'sted, and the activities of others are being closely watched. So 
far as can be judged, the rural classes have been little atfeeted, except in Gujrat 
where the situation continues to give cause for anxiety. 

6. The chief feature of the eamjiaign against the salt laws has been the change of 
tactics in Bombay Piesidency where teehnieal bn'aches of the law have been largely 
abandoned in favour of mass action. This has been cried at three places, namely, 
Shiroda on the South, Wadala ’" ’thin a few miles from the Bombay City, and 
Dharsana in Gujerat. The tactics employed are for large bodies of Volunteers to 
try to force their way by weight of numbers into (he salt works and to steal 
salt. These tactics have definitely failed <at Shiroda where raids have been aban¬ 
doned. They achieved a temporary success at Wadala on the 18th of May, where 
owing to the pre-occupations of the police with a number of raiders, who had been 
arrested, a small band was able to break into the salt works and the sight of succes- 
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ful lawlessness encouraged a large crowd of spectators to do the same. A consider- 
rable quantity of salt stolen. Similar attempts at Wadala have continued at irregular 
intervals during the week, and a large number of arrests have been made. The 
raiders, however, have achieved no further success. The chief etlbrta of the (’ongress 
have btxin made at Dharsaua, which, in accordance with the resolution of the All- 
India Congress Working Committee recently passed at Allahabad, is being regarded 
as an All-India Satyagraha. During the early part of week atferupts on a com¬ 
paratively small scale were made to obtain entry into the salt works, but the number 
of volunteers in the Congress campaign continued to increrse, and on the 21st a 
crowd estimated at 2,000 tried to force there way in. The Mttem})lK were foiletb 
thanks to the skill and endurance shown by the Police, the timely arrival of troops 
also by the moral elfeet of their presence gave much needed relief to the police. 
Oil the 22nd the police cleared the Congress camp of volunteers, and the position 
is at present quiet, although there are reports that the attempts will shortly be 
renewed. The objixt of the (bngress appears to have been to have a spectacular 
struggle with the police and if su{*c{‘ss were acliieved to demonstrate the inability of 
tlovcrriraeiit to maintain its authority. Apart from particular instances of violence, 
of which there were several, it is (‘h^ar that attempts to force a i)as,sage by weight 
of numbers through a barb(*d wire fence cannot be <lescribcd as non-vjolent. 

7. The Congress continue their policy of disManinating deliberate false reports 
and rumours. It is part of thdr programme to discourage the circulation ut correi'.t 
news by the boycott of newspapers winch hav(‘ continued to appear since the Press 
(„)rdinanee, and in some places most objc.ctionfii)Ii*. methods of picketing are being 
adopted in the endeavour to prevent the circulations of these newspapers. In spite 
of these various newspapers which had suspended publication as a jirotest against 
the Press Ordinance, have now resumed. 

S. In the last wi^ek’s report it was mentioned that the immediate result of the 
resolutions jjassed at the Allahabad meeting of the Congress Working (^mmittee 
would be an inercase in the picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops. This anti¬ 
cipation has proved to he correct. Ihckcling in many places has Ixx’ome more intense, 
the methods more objectionable and the scope wid(‘r, but thoni are signs that this 
interference with legitimate trade is exciting resentment among those aflectcd, and 
it is not impossible that it may give rise to communal trouble in the towns. Kvery 
etlbrt is being made by the Ci'iignesb by means of propaganda ol all kinds anil 
demonstrations to stimulate anti-(lovernraent and racial fcfhng. 

9. The assurance given to minoriti<‘s by His Excellency the Viceroy in his 
statement of Pith May eontiimes to receive their warm approval, which is increasing 
in strength as they appreciate the implications ot the methods of mass action as 
now practissd by the Congress. The conviction is growing among Muhammadans 
that the civil disobedience movement is opposed to (heir interests and seenrity. 
Labour at present steady. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to May 31 st : 

1. Tribal sitii.ation remains nuieh as before. Movements of small parties of 
Utain Khel continue to be reported, but up-t,o-date no considerable gathering has 
been observed near borders of Peshawar district and no overt act of hostility has 
occurred. Badshah Oul has now joined llaji of Turangzai near Ghalani in Gandab 
Valley. Air Force action has been continued at intervals against definitely located 
positions. Hostilos are reported to be very short of rations and several contingents 
nave gone home. Haji has still failed to obtain any considerable accretion to 
his following from Mohm.ands, and Ilatiinzai and Taraikzai continue to oppose him. 
Afridis all quiet, though some agitation reported in Tirah. Lashkar mentioned in 
last week s report has efi’ected nothing. North Waziristan. Terms have been announced 
to Madda Khel, Maliks detained in Miranshah Fort have asked permission to deposit 
fine required immediately in order that they may be released to control mal-contents. 
Mahsuds. Lashkar of iSliabi Khel and Kikarai of Shaktu has collected to attack 
Garrarias of Sigai village near Ladh.id who gave information leading to arrest of 
two Hindus suspected of carrying revolutionary propaganda to Kanigurara Jirga. 
Ultimatum has been issued to Shabi Khel and Kikarai to vacate' their villages 
as Government proposes to retaliate in any way it, thinks fit if Sigai is molested. 
Lashkar has so far committed no hostile act either against Government or against 
friendly village of Sigai. Attempt of Mahsud hostiles to secure ’.support 
from Madda Khel Wazirs againt Government has failed. Waua Wazirs all guiet. 

2. Internal situation in Peshawar distict has been less satisfactory during past 
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wiek. On 20th May arrest of six persons from Takkar village in Mardan TehsiJ 

l<‘d to clash with jiolice in which Assistant Superintendent of Police was killed On 
29th Takkar village was surrounded by police and troops and 96 arrests were effected. 
Fire was o]K'UGd bn cordon of troops hy gathering from adjacent villages. Red shirts 
still reported very active especially in Hashtnagar tract of (9iarsadda Tahsil. Peshawar 
city is reported quiet, and I’onditiotis gradually returning to normal. Kohat all 
quiet. Bannii situation imjirovcd as a result of vigorous action taken against villages 
in neighbourhood of city. Jn city itself conditions gradually approacliing normal. 
Increase of Congress activity is rcportc'd from D. I. Khan, Action has accordingly 
been taken uinler Criminal Jaiw Amendment Act and Seditious Meeiitigs Act. 
FtKiuiry connnittec consisting of two High Court |udges has been at work since 

‘iBth May recording evidence as to disturhanees at Peshawar on i3rd April and 
measures taken to di'al with them. 

9. In other parts of India the oulstanding feature of th(' week has been local 
disorders at a nurnbcT of ))laces. la) The most serious of those occurred at Rangoon 
whiTo. in conse(|neiiee of ill-feeling arising out of the claims of Burmans and 

Indians ros{)eclivcly for ernployimait. lighting broke out between the two commu¬ 
nities and continued with great bitterness. It is not possible at present to state the 
cusualtii'R with eomiileU'iiess but on the 90th of May it was re]>orted that the detiihs 
exciicded l()t) and that the number of persons w'ho hiive received hosjiital treatment was 
approximately SOC). Xo ill-feeling has been shown towards the jioliec or Europeans. 
On the 90th the situation appeared to be under control but the atmosphere wms 

still very tense. In order to relieve the situation by obtaining speedy settlement of 
the labour dispute, Conciliation Board has been appointed under the Trades Disputes 
Act. (b) At Dacca a trivial quarrel lictw^eeu schoolboys was the cause of serious 
disturbances between lluidus and Muhammadans. The trouble spread to tome 
rural ariais of the distriet when' incendiarism and looting have occiuTod. The latest 
reports show that the situation in Dacca itself is in hand and is improving elsewhere, 
blit feeling is still high. A com|.dcte list of casnlties of the damage to property have 
not yet bci'ii n'ceived, but these may prove to be considerable, (c) The cause of th(‘ 
rioting at Lucknow was the jicrsistent attempt of the Congn'ss to take a procession 
through a part of the station in which processions had not previously been allowed 
and w'ere spccitically forbidden on this oc<*asion. (An the 2oth May a procession 
which attempted to drfy the order of prohibition had to be forcibly dispersed by 
the police. On tJie 26th -Alav tiu' ('ongress again threatemM to bring out a iiroecs- 
Mon and troo])s were called out in aid of the civil power. As the situation appeared 
to be (juiet. troops were allowed to return to tb('ir barracks in the evening ; Init 
it is reported that almost immediately after their departure a dangerous mob 
attacked the police station and attempted to burn it down. A severe struggle at 
close quarters lietween them and the police continued for some time, and the latter 
had to tire before the crowd dispersed. The situation was fpiickly brought under 
control ; but precautionary measures have had to be taken to prevent a recrudescence 
of disorder, (d) On the night of th(‘ 2()th May a clash occurred Ixgweiai the police 
and a 3Iuhaniruadan crow’d in Bombay as the result of an ineidenl in which a 
vSergeant of Police and a Aluhammadan w-ere concerned. The police had to tiro, and 
the situation during the night necessitated (he calling out of troops. there was 
some recrudescence of trouble next dav, but it was quickly brought under control. 
The troop.s were not called upon to lire, (ei On the 29th May ilisorder occurred 
in the Railway Workshops at Lillooah near C’alcutta. The cause of the'outbreak is 
at present uncertain. Some damage to (lovcrnmeiit property was caused by im^eii- 
diarisra. (fj The police had to intervene at Delhi betwi^iai two parties of labourers, 
who had come to olow'S with one another, (g) ITnlawtul assemblies have had to 
be dispersed at Multan, Rawalpindi, and .Ihelum in the Punjab and at Arcot and 
Vellore in the Madras Presideney but these affairs w'erc not serious. 

4, Of the disturbances above mentioned those at Dacca. Rangoon and Delhi did 
not originate in clashes betweed the authorities and the public, and this has to be 
remembered in assessing the significance of the events of the week. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt that the defiance of the huv. w'hich the organisers of the civil 
disobedience movement have sedulously propagated, is having efiects beyond the scope 
of the movement itself and is creating a disregard for order which tends increasingly 
to .endanger the public peace and the maintenance of friendly relations between 
classes and communities. 

5. Ill the Bombay Presidency raids on salt works have been attempted on several 
occasions during the week, especially at Wadala near Bombay, where the efforts of 
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CongreBS voluiiteerB have become more forcible. A considerable strain has been 
placed on the police in carrying out arrests and in dispersing hostile crowds ; but 
they have successfully prevented the volunteers attainin/^ their objective. The position 
has been fairly quiet at Dharsana, where last week the ('Congress attempted to 
carry out a raid on a mass scale. The dispersal of the crowds and the seizure of 
the volunteer camps greatly relieved the situation ; but during the past day or two 
there have been indications that further raids on a larger scale will be attempted. 
There is no reason to apprehend that these will have any appreciable success. In 
Bombay city processions on a large scale and demonstrations have continued. 

0. The situation in Gujerat remains much the same. The boycott of publi( 
servants accompanied by attempts to coerce them to resign their posts has been 
more pronounced in several districts and the campaign against payment of land 
revenue has shown signs of extending. The two ordinances promulgated by the 
(TOvernor-General on the IlOth of May will considenibly strengthen the hands of the 
local authorities in dealing with these movements. The presence of troops 
in connection with the Dharsana raid has had a sleadying ehcct in the Surat 
district. 

{Several provinces rcitort dtfinite signs of Cotigress activities in the direction of 
a no-tax campaign ; but outside Gujrat there have so far been few instances ot 
actual refusal to pay on the part of the tax or rcvciuu* payers. The rnlawfiil 
Instigation Ordinance promulgated ou the llUth of May is intended to strike at the 
movement in its early stages by bringing within the "provisions of law those who 
instigate others to withhold the payment of public du(*s. ft will be extended to 
ditferent provinces as lu'cessity demands. 

7. 'i'he dissemination of false reports and rumours (•ontiiuies . but their eflk-f 
appears to be rather less than a few weeks ago. The Gougress programme by boy¬ 
cotting those newspapers, which have not suspended publication, is meeting with 
considerable opiiosition, and the Provincial .Sityagraha Committee in the fhuijali 
have been definitely warm'd by those likely to s"ntfcr from their activities that' if 
attempts are madti to picket newspaper ollico, the Satyagraha oH’ice will be simi¬ 
larly picketed. The oigaiiisations for eounter propaganda and the publication ot 
correct news arc increasing in number and efficiency. 

8. The boycott of foreign goods shows signs of becoming more intense and tJir 
picketing of shops more widespread. On the other hand, opjiosition. is growing to 
the methods of intimidation employed, and in some (daees the victims are beginning 
to combine. The Prevention of Intimidation Ordinance will enable the authorities 
10 give more prompt and elieetive protection 

9. A significant feature of the past week has been the organisation and expres¬ 
sion of Muhammadan poliiical aspiration^. A meeting ot Muhammadan leaders is 
shortly to le held in Allahabad ; in Calcutta the Muslim community is in revolt 
against the Corporation whose adrainisiratioii they eontcud is conducted in favour 
of Hindu and Congress interests, and in the Punjab Muslim opinion is linding ex¬ 
pression in representations to His Excellency the Viceroy and deputations to His 
Excellency the Governor. Generally, the community is jireparing for the practical 
work which will follow the Report of the 8tatutory Commission and is determiued 
that its claims shall not go by default. There are some indications that the Sikhs 
also are realising the importance to minor commnnitieH of a clear iwesentalion of 
their case. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to June 7th. 

1. Tribal-North-West Frontier Pror situation overshadowed every¬ 
thing else during past w’eck and at one time events threatened to assume very seri¬ 
ous complexion, Lasskar laid by iSaid Badshah and other prominent Mullahs was 
known to have formed some three W’eeks ago near western end of Rhajuri plain. 
Subsequently further concentrations with standards collected in Upper Bara and 
began to move slowly towards the Peshawar district border. By .Tunc 4th Lashkar 
had reached point about 15 miles west of Bara Fort. Reported intention was to 
hold Jirga with Khalil and Mohamand tribes of district with a view to combined 
resistance to alleged Government oppression. On night of 4th-r)th June Lashkar 
entered Peshawar district and iiumerons isolated gangs—some of them numbering* 
several hundreds--i)enetrated Khalil and Mohamand villages up to Cantonment boun¬ 
dary. Khalils and Mohamands were incited to revolt and attack Cantonment but re¬ 
fused. Large part of Lashkar appears thereupon to have retired westwards towards 
hills. Numerous gangs however remained scattered through Khalil and Mohamand 
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country jind in gardens south of Peshawar city. Trees were felled and culverts 
destroyed on Peshawar—Bara Koad. On moriiiu^j; of 5th parties retiring; across 
Khajuri ])lain were bombed from the air and Koval Air Force are reported to have 
intliftcd heavy casualties. Bunultaneously movable column marched out from 
I’^shawar to clear country between Bara and Kohat road. Drive was entirely suc¬ 
cessful and troojjs are re])orted to have indicted severe casualties operating? in very 
ditlicult terrain. Details of losses sud'ered by (Jovernment forces not yet available 
but a few casualties, as was inevitable in operations of this sort, are reported to 
have occurred. Careful search conducted on (ith June failed to discover any Afridi 
stra^j^lers in British territory and entire Lashkar aj^pears to have withdraw’ii from 
district. 

In Malakand parties of (hman Khel from Ambahar approached Peshawar district 
border north-west of Tan^i \il]a{ 2 :e in the Charsadda tahsil. Those were joined by 
men of Pran^j;har and other villat^cs just b{*yond district border. Air action was 
therefore taken against 1‘ranghur after issue of usual ultimatum. Utraan Khel 
Lashkar is now reported to have talam up position in Jindai Khwar where air 
action has been taken against them at intervals during wec'k. llaji of Turangzai and 
his son are still hovering on Mohamand border in hope of receiving support from 
Mohamands or of geiuTal rising in INshawar district. ICncampmcnt has been 
iiombed at intervals and Lashkar accompanying llaji is rt'ported to be short of sup¬ 
plies. Some conting<‘nts for this reason are report'd to have hdt and gone home. 
Main body of Mohamand tribe continues to hold aloof. 

In W’aziiistan Madda Khel and Khiddar Khel Wa/irs have paid in full fine 
inflic;ted on them for their unjirovoked attack on J>atta Khel Post. Maliks who had 
surnMidered themselves as hostages have thenJore been released and have departed 
to their homes to assist in controlling trilx'S. As reported in last wei'k's summarv 
Lashk’ar of Shabi Khel and Kikarai jMalisuds of Shaktu had collected to attack 
Sigai village. Villag<‘8 from uliich Lashkar had collected were given ulfimatuni 
and ordered to evacuate as (Jovernment i)roiH)Sed to retaliate if Sigai was molested. 
On night of dlst May fSigai villag<‘ was enten'd and iiarlially burnt yrhenaipou air 
action was taken against the villages eoneerned. 'J'his was at once sneeessfiil and 
Lashkar appears now to havi; di!'j)crs('d. Mahsuds otiierwise are reported rjuiet. 
Wbina Wazirs notJiing to rcj>ort. 

2. htternal—Peahairar Disinci. -Ou niglil of dune 3rd two motor lorries hired 
})y Frontier Constabulary were uinbiishcd while I'etiirning empty to Sbabkadar Fort. 
Driver ol one lorry nas .shot dead and lorry burnt. Driver of second lorry was 
badly wounded. As outrage* oeetirred in 8hal)kcdar village, Gigiani (piarter of this 
village which v\as proved to have been implicated wrb roundiHl up on .lime 5th and 
arrests etl'ectcd. Otherwise there have been no incidents in Peshawar. 

Peshafrar FiiforLunate' meident oeeiirred on the .‘list of May when ride 

was accidentally discharged by Lanee-Corjmral belonging to detachment on duty in 
(jify. No less than three })ersons were struck by bullet—two of them children—who 
were killed. Crowds immediately collected and had to be dispersed. This was done 
without untoward incident but later crowds reassembled and in one place attempted 
to snatch rifles from small detaeliment of troops marching through city, who were 
compelled to fire in self-defence. Nine people are reported to have been killed and 
18 wounded. 

Kohat and Bannu Districts are (piiet. On May 31 st Police and Constabulary 
supported by troops entered Dera Ismail Khan city and ejected certain necessary 
arrests. Crowds collected and had to be dispi'rsed by lathi charge. Later police were 
subjected to heavy showers of bricks from which shots were also firea. Attacks 
were stopped by police firing about 50 rounds of buck shot at house tops. One 
rioter on roof is reported to have received flesh wound. Troops and police remained 
in occupation of disaffected quarters of city till .June 5th when pickets were 
withdrawn and all is now reported quiet. 

3. Mention was made last week of the communal riots at Rangoon and Dacca. 
At the former place the trouble subsided quicker than had been feared, and with 


the week has been free from serious disturbances. A communal fight occurred in 
the Muttra district due to the boycott of Muhammadan carters by Hindus, and 
Bengal has reported an attack on the police in a village in the Midnapore 
district, which necessitated firing. The comparative quiet is probably due more to 
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the absence of incidents leading to clashes between the authorities and the people 
than to any appreciable change of feeling in the towns, although reports received 
from several provinces and, in particular, from the Punjab indicate a slight fall in 
Congress activity and enthusiasm. There is reason to believe that the arrest of 
leaders is beginning to have some eflect in certain provinces; but it cannot bo 
assum^ at present that the movement has reached its crest. 

4. There have been several raids during the week on the salt work at Oharsana 
in Gujerat; but the authorities have had little difficulty in dealing with them. The 
organization of the raids has been half-hearted and the enthusiasm of the volunteers 
had been markedly less than on previous occasions. This week's proceedings 
attracted very few spectators, and generally there has been a very poor response to 
the invitation of the Congress to regard Dharsana as an All-India Satyagrana. The 
failure is reported to have caused considerable despondency. On the other hand, the 
raids have been used for the most unscrupulous propaganda, and every effort 
has been made to make capital out of the alleged brutalities of the police, in some 
cascB volunteers who have reciaved very ■ '’ght injuries have oeen taken on 
stretchers in procession in neighbouring towns and no opportunities have been lost 
to vilify the police and to advertise the alleged excesses of the authorities. A mini¬ 
mum of force has in fact been used, and the police have behaved with restraint. 

The weekly attack on the Wadala salt works near Bombay was carried out on 
the 1st of Jiiiic and was repulsed without any great difficulty. There was, however, 
trouble a day or two later atnong prisoners at Worli, and a clash l)etwcen them and 
the police resulted in a number of pri.soneis being hurt. 

The monsoon will siiortly bring to an end these mass raids on salt works. The 
organizers have achieved verv little, so far as the theft of salt is concerned, but they 
have to some extent attained their object of rousing hostility towards (government 
and of encouraging public defiance of the law. In Bombay city there have been 
several processions during the week and vigorous attempts have been made to obtain 
the adhereiiee of Muhammadans and Parsis to the jnov(‘rnent. 

f). There has been little change in the situation in Gujerat, where the boycott 
of public fiervants eontiimes. The campaign against the payment of land revenue 
does not appear to liavo made much ])rogrcss during the week. The Ordinance 
dealing with investigation to (lie noii-payincnt of certain dues which was applied 
last \veek to tlie Bombay Presidency has been extended to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Assam, the Punjab, and the North-West Frontier Province in order to check inci¬ 
pient movements against the payment of Government dues. Outside Gujerat the 
movement has not got beyond the stage of instigation ; but it may be anticipated 
that in several provinces vigorous efforts will be made to delude the rural popula¬ 
tion. 

0. In last week's appreciation mention was made of opposition to the Congress 
programme of boycott of newspapers and to the methods oi picketing employed on 
loreign cloth and other shops. This opposition tends to grow, ana where, as in 
some places, it is accompanied by increased activities on the part of picketers the 
danger of disorder is enhanced. The Prevention of Intimidation Ordinance now 
extends to the provinces of Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, Assam and the North-West 
Frontier ITovince. 

7. Political activity by Muhammadans on constitutional lines continues. Out¬ 
side the Frontier Province the Muhammadans of Northern India are practically 
solid in their opposition to the civil disobedience movement, and many offers of 
service have been received from spiritual and political leaders and from large land- 
owners. During the week His Excellency the Viceroy received a very representative 
deputation of Muhammadan landlords of the Punjab, who, while giving expression 
to their political aspirations, assured His Excellency of their determination to sup¬ 
port Government in the task of maintaining law and order. The steadfast adherence 
of the bulk of Muslim community to constitutional methods is a re-assuring feature 
of the general situation. 

The following is the appreciation of aituation up to June 14th :— 

2. North-West Frontier Pron/nce.—(Tribal). Whole tribal trouble has from 
beginning been engineered from Peshawar and other centres in British territory by 
means of unscrupulous misrepresentations. Thus immediately after occurrences of 
23rd April emissaries carrying baskets full of blood-stained clothing (in some cases 
procured with assistance of local butchers) and other tokens of alleged wholesale 
massacre were despatched in all directions to tribal centres and homes of influential 

15 
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Mnllahfl Ou re*6Btablishincnt of full coutrol in Peshawar city on 4th of May this 
type of propaganda somewhat died down, but has later apparently to some extent 
revived and has been producing further crop of troubles. Latest developments are 
as follows:— 

On 9th June hostile gang of trans-border tribesmen containing many Talib-ul- 
Ilms from Allai appearea on northern border of Hazara district near Oghi and at¬ 
tempted to enter. Their advance was prevented by Frontier Constabulary to whose 
assistance two companies of Garhwalis and some Pack Artillery have since been 
sent. Situation in that neighbourhood appears to have been stabilised. Nawab of 
Arab provided contingent of 400 men to assist authorities. 

In Malakand Agency there have been no further developments of importance, 
except that Utman Khel of 8hamozai, Barang and Asil valleys in small parties have 
crossed Swat river and assembled in upper part of Jindai N^illa on north border of 
Peshawar district, whence their armed parties have entered district in various direc¬ 
tions and opened up communication with disaffected elements. Air action has been 
taken against them at intervals, bnt so far without decisive etfect. 

Mohmand situation has improved. Dissensions have broken out amongst Bad- 
ahah Gul’s party over his alleged misappropriation of funds believed to have been 
sent from Peshawar. Intensive bombing has also compelled Alingar Fakir with his 
following to return home, and latest news is that Badshah GiiFs concentration after 
interview with seven selected Mohmaiul maliks of Peshawar district is also dispersing. 

Afridis. —Lashkar which penetrated Peshawar district were reported all back in 
their homes by 8th June after sustaining losses estimated at 80 killed and about 
300 to 150 wounded. 

Instance of extent to which tribes arc swayed by jwopaganda and their credulity 
is furnished by fact that one of main objects announced by Lashkar was revenge on 
Government for numerous Afridis killed on 23rd April, wHorcas in point of fact so 
far as can be ascertained only one Afridi actually lost his life that day. Customary 
Fridav jirga at Bagh on 13th was expected to be largiOy attended, when discussioii 
woula turn on further action, if any, to be taken pgainst (Jovernmont. Tribal hot¬ 
heads are described as being still very bitter against (lOvernment, and elders and 
Maliks are unable to control them. 

Kohai border. —Agitation amongst Jowaki Hassan Khel and Pass Afridis has 
been reported but has no marked effect as yet. Same applies to Orakzais. 

Waxiristan still remains all quiet but two parties of agitators described as Con¬ 
gress emissaries from Bannu side numbering seven in all are reported to have entercHl 
Bbaktu and thence proceeded to Maidan, where they are endeavouring to organise 
(collection of lashkars and advocating joint jirgas with Tori Khel Wazirs for concerted 
action against Government. 

3. Internal. —Disarmament of disaffected villages and arrest of seditious 
I^ers continues in various parts of Peshawar District, but there has been no mate¬ 
rial change in the situation. That agitation is still at work is shown by continued 
attempts to hold seditious meetings at various centres. On the other side, Charsadda 
town reports holding of meeting on 10th June to prepare petition expressing loyalty 
to Government and condemning agitation. At Hawetl near Banim on same day ’ dis¬ 
sension arose between anti-Government speakers and local Mullahs and resulted in 
meeting breaking up in disorder. Elsewhere nothing to report. 

4. The Muharram passed off quietly, except for clashes between Hindus and 
Muhammadans at Vellore in the Madras Presidency and at two or three villages 
in the Kaira District of Gujerat. There has been a reerudesccnce of communal 
trouble at Dacca; but reports so far received do not indicate that this is serious. 
In the Midnapur District of Bengal serious out-breaks of disorder have occurred at 
four or five places during the past fortnight and have been characterised by attacks 
on the police by mobs of considerable size. It was necessary to send a detachment 
of troops and reinforcement of police to the district; but the situation appears now 
to be under control. It is reported that attacks on the police were directly due to 
instigation of Congress volunteers. On the 12th of June the Congress organization 
in Bombay city defied an order of the authorities forbidding a procession and this 
lead at two places to a clash with the police. 

5. There have been no raids on salt works, and it may be assumed that no more 
will be attempted during the monsoon. Their suspension may be followed by greater 
activity in other directions, especially in picketing. Further reports from several 
provinces confirm the facts mentions in last week’s appreciation that there has 
beea eome lull in Congress activity and eothusiasm. This is more marked in the 
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Puniab, in Calcutta and in some districts of Madras. On the other hand, there has 
been considerable activity in some areas to which the movement has recently been 
extended. In regard to the campaign for the non-payment of taxes, there has been 
no development of any importance in Gujerat : but in parts of Bengal the movement 
for the non-payment of the Chowkidari tax appears to be making some progress. 
Attempts have been made to encourage the defiance of forest laws in the soutn of 
the Bombay Presidency, and one case has been reported of the wilful destruction of 
forest trees. For the present, however, the chief activities of the Congress are directed 
to the boycott of foreign goods and liquor shops. The invitation issued by the All- 
India Congress Working Committee a month ago to lawyers to give up their pro¬ 
fession and to students to desert their studies has received little response. 

6. An important meeting was held at Amritsar on the 7th of .Tune attended by 
representatives of the various Sikh parties, when there wa.s a long discussion on the 
unfortunate incident that occurred at Delhi on the Oth of May in connection with 
the Sisganj ftnrdwara. S^harp differences of opinion were revealed and the moderate 
Sikhs eventually left the meeting. The extremists have declared their intention of 
taking bands to Delhi with the object of demonstrating before the Police Station, 
from which the firing on the Gurdwara took place. It is hoped, however, that wiser 
counsels may prevail. 

7. During the week a further meeting of the All-IiHlia Congress Working Commit¬ 

tee was concluded at Allahabad. The resolutions included an appeal to the country 
publicly to defy the Press Ordinance, the Prevention of Intimidfation Ordinance and 
(he Unlawful Instigation Ordinance and. in particular, to extend the campaign for 
the non-payment of land revenue to certain ircas, to intensify the movement for 
the non-payment of chowkidari lax in areas, where it has already started, and to 
start it in other areas. The Committee also urged the people to carry on with re¬ 
doubled vigour the picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops and the social 
boycott of Government, servants. They made a strong appeal to Muhammadans to 
join the moveim lit. In regard to newspapers which have continued to appear in 
suite of the arbitrary mandate of the Congress, the Working Committee modified 
tneir previous decision and aliandoned the proposal to picket those newspapers which 
have defied their order. The reason given for this change of policy was that other 
Congress activities atlbrded ample scope for picketing, but the real reason was un¬ 
doubtedly the dtitermiiialion shown by several papers of nationalist tendencies to 

resist what they n'garded as an improper interference with their liberty of action. 
The proceedings of the Committee were generally characterised by a disregard of 
the disastrous cons(‘(jiienccs to the country of the pursuance of the civil disobedience 
movement and liy attempts for purposes of propaganda to place on Government the 
responsibility for events tliat are directly attributable to the spirit of lawlessness 
which he Congress ha^e deliberately created and fostered. There are signs in some 
parts of the country that, though the Congress are in no way relaxing their eftorts, 
misgivings increase regarding their aims and methods among many who were at 

first inclined to view the civil disobedience movement with toleration, if not with 
approval. The ailivc opposition of those who frankly disapprove of it is steadily 

increasing with the belief that it is doomed to failure. 

Although the first volume of the report of the Statutory Commission has re¬ 
ceived an unfavourable response from the Indian press, it has stimulated the dis¬ 
cussion of political problems, and it may be expected that the publication of the 
second volume will attract attention more steadily to the practical aspects of 
constitutional advance and the means by which it may best be achieved, in prefer¬ 
ence to concentration on the barren field of law breaking. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to June 2 lit. 

X. W. F. Province. Tribal. Situation is improving, but still gives cause for 
anxiety. Several arrests have been ctfected which furnish concrete evidence of state¬ 
ments iriade last w'cek regarding propaganda amongst tribes. Latest phase of this 
form of activity in Waziristan foretells appearance at early date of son of ex-Kiug 
Amanullah in Mahsud country. licading hostiles arc doing their best to spread this 
rumour in attempt to bring about Wazir-Mahsud combination against Government. 

Ou Peshawar district border Utraan Khel lashkar has completely disposed. This 
is result of air action taken after due warning on 16th-17th June against lashkar 
and ag.ainst certain villages from w’hieh contingents came and of action by troops who 
on 39th June moved out to neighbourhood of Pallai village about one mile inside 
administrative border. Only small remnants of lashkar awaited arrival of troops. 
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Fallai village and caves in which lashbar had been shollerin^ found deserted, 

15 prisoners captured together with some rifles. Casualties inflicted on Ulman ^hel 
estimated at about 20 ; our troops had one man slightly wounded. Villagers have 
since returned to their homos and have undertaken not to admit hostile TJtraan Khel 
within their limits. Situation of this portion of district markedly better since expulsion 
of Iflshkflr# 

Mohmand hostilos on Shabkadr side have not yet dispersed and continue to 
receive re-inforcement in small numbers. Air action has been ki'pt up against them 
as occasion offered. i ^ i j # 

Afridi Jirga at Bagh on .Tunc 13lh was well attended by young hot-hcads oi 
tribe who refused to aarait Milki and elders to jirga. It was decided in first place 
to ascertain real causes of previous week's failure and to leave future course ot action 
for decision on June 20th or 27th. Bcsults of jirga on 20th not yet known, but 
communication between Tirah and malcontents in Peshawar is bdieved to be active 
and hoBtilcs busy with attempts to arrange cessation of private fends in iiran witn 
a view to combined action against Government, Agitation amongst Jowakis amt 
Hassan Ivhel Afridis at one time assumed threatening appearanc-e. but steaciitu 
attitude of Pass Afridis has brought them back to reason. Orakzai tribes generally 
quiet but arc sending rejiresentatives to Bagh Jirga. \ a 

Internal .—Internal situation generally better; hut agitators still at work ana 
meeting held at various centres. In Bannii some Ba//an Khcl Wazi^rs Irom tribal 
territory apjieared for first, time as picketers and Averc arrested. Etforts by some 
Bannuehis to hold meeting in Mohmand IChol Wazir limits (tribal terntor}) were 
unsuccessful owing to refusal of Mohmand Khel maiiks and meeting had to be 
ti-ausferred to neighbouring Bannuchi village inside district. (Withering 
however exceed seven hundred of whom thn'c hundred wi^re Bakka and Jam Khel 
Wazirs from tribal torrilory. Deterioration of situation in Swabi Tchsil of Peshawar 
district necessitated despatch of small column to various villages and arrest without 
incident of sehvtcd leaders of agitation. 

Charsadda situation greatly inqiroved. El.sewherc nothing to ri'port. 

There have been no serious disturbanecs during the Aveok, but information haf> 

been received of events in several districts Avhich show that tlie Congress leaders 

are unable to control local organisations and that tJu^ trend of the movement as a 
Avhole is towards violence. Detailed reports have been received n'garding I hi' series of 
disorders Avhich have taken place during the ])ast few weeks in various parts or 

Midnaporc district. They leave no doubt that these Avoro organised by Congress 

volunteers inspired from Calcutta and that Avidespread attempts Avere niadc Avith 
considerable temporary and local success to pervert thi' countryside. The rumour 
current over a large area av as that the British Raj had come to an end and the first 
manifestations of this belief were attacks on small parties of police Avho had visited 
villages in the discharge of their duties. These Avere instigated and organised by 
Congress volunteers and in several cases Avere of a determined and savage character. 
One of these attacks was accompanied by the murder of a Sub-Inspector of Police in 
most brutal circumstances. Other activities of volunteers include incitement to the 
non-payment of the Ohaukidari tax. The situation in this district has been brought 
under control and an adequate force of additional police is being stationed in the 
affected areas at the cost of the inhabitants. 

A similar situation, but of less serious character, threatened to devclo]) in part 
of Bhagalpore district in Bihar and Orissa. The Congress volunteers set uj) a camp 
in an area notorious for its spird of laAvlcssncss. Regular barracks aa’ci’c erected 
where the volunteers drilled and practised lathi play. Early in the month the camp 
was seized by the police Avithout difficulty, but subsequently large croAvds assembled 
which consisted not only of sightseers but of persons armed Avith staves Avho had 
been collected by volunteers from the neighbouring villages. It has been necessary 
to disperse the croAvds on seveal occasions, but a considerable area is disturbed and 
reinforcements of police had been sent there. In the same iirovince a small party 
of police was attacked by some Adllagers belonging to aboriginal tribes. 

The Bombay Government reiiorts several organised attacks by a tribe of criminal 
tendencies on Muhammadans and other loyalists, including village servants in the 
Kaira district of Gujerat. There is said to bo unmistakable evidence that this trite 
is being incited by prominent .idherents of the Civil Disobedience Movement in 
Ouierat to stir up troubfe. 

The above instances of trouble in rural areas must not be interpreted as indica¬ 
ting any serioas extension of the Civil Disobedience Movement outside the towns. 
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They must be regarded rather as illustrating the unscrupulous methods pursued by 
local Congi’ess Organisations and the consequences that are likely to result from 
the dissemination of false rumours and supervise propaganda among ignorant villa¬ 
gers. The campaign for the non-payment of taxes does not, in fact, appears to be 
making progress and, except in Gujerat, it has nowhere succeeded in obtaining a firm 
footing. 

Picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops has intensified in some places during 
the week. In Bombay city European shops have been picketed with the deliberate 
intention of defying the authorities, and arrest of picketers has been accompanied by 
demonstrations necessitating the dispersal of crowds on several occasions. Picketing 
of liquor shops in rural areas has on several occasions been accompanied by violence 
on the part both of the picketers and of those picketed. Bihar and Orissa reports 
numerous cases of riot, trespass and assault in this connection. 

A marked feature of the week has been an increase of activities designed to 
seduce the troops and the police from their loyalty. Attempts of this kind have 
been carried on for some time on an organised scale, but reports from several pro¬ 
vinces show that new methods arc being adopted and that special attention is being 
devoted to this part of the civil disobedience programme. So far as the police arc 
concerned, the weapon of social boycott is also being used in many places in the 
hope that this will comj)el resignations. Neither the methods of persuasion nor of 
compulsion have had cflect. 

In the Punjab the revolutionary party has put into operation a new j)lan. the 
object of which appears to have been to terrorise the police by organised outrages on 
a large scale. The sclieme wa‘» briefly to explode a bomb in a rented house or a serai 
and to arrange for a second bomb to explode some time later, the interval between 
the two explosions being so calculated as to cover the arrival of a party of investiga¬ 
ting police who would, in the ordinary course of their duty, proceed to the place on receipt 
of news of the first explosion. In the early morning of the 19th this plan was put 
into execution in no less than six towns of the Punjab. Fortunately it failed in four 
plac^es but in the remaining two the police suffered injuries which were serious in the 
case of an Inspector and a constable. Previous to this there had been six or seven 
sporadic explosions in the Punjab during the past month or two, and there 
are indications that terrorist outrages are likely to increase. 'J'his was to be expected, 
for the comparative lull in revolutionary activity probably represented nothing more 
than temporary quiescence pending the results of the C'ivi) Disobedience Movement. 
As the latter fails to achieve its objects, the extremists arc likely to resort to methods 
of terrorisation. 

Mention has been made in the appre<uation of the past few weeks of the 
mobilization of sane and loyal opinion against the Chvil Disobedience Movement, 
'this coi tinues to gain strength. The Punjab Government, for instance, report that 
opposition to the Congress programme is increasing in vigour and effectiveness and 
that they have been inundated with resolutions of loyalty and assurances of help 
from all communities including Hindu organisations. tSimilar reports of loyal offer 
have been received from elsewhere. 

The following it appreciation of the situation up to June 28th : — 

North-West Frontier Province. —(a) Tribal .—Situation in general shows marked im¬ 
provement and strong action which ended in dispersal of Utman Khcl lashkar has had 
good effect on tribes in general. In Dir and Swal all continues normal. In other parts 
of Malakand Agency rc-sponsible tribal elders are beginning to resign control over 
unruly elements and arc co-operating with Political authorities in maintenance of 
order. On 23rd June fourth attempt was made to persuade Haji of Turangzai by 
peaceful methods to withdraw his following from northern border of Peshawar 
District and air action was suspended. Jirga of Mohmand elders from British 
Territory went out to discuss matters with him. taking with them Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s reply to their petition to the effect that Government was not intermring with 
religious aSairs of Muslims and that Abdul Ghaffar Khan of Utmanzai was under¬ 
going imprisonment because he had refused to give security. On this occasion the 
persuasions of the Jirga met with success : Haji's following has now 
completely dispersed and leaders have gone to their homes. Judging from 
past experience, however, of the Haji it would be unwise to assume that his 
activities are over. He is still in consultation with Afridis and other 
tribes and would no doubt readily resume hostilities if he could 
get sufficient following. Owing to dissension among themselves Afridi jirga at 
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Ba|<h on June 20th came to no conclusion with regard to future course of action, 
It IS clear however th&t unruly hostile element is still strong. On 22nd .June a gang 
of sixty Zakka Khcl Afridis raided village of Akbarpara ten miles east of Peshawar 
and other gangs arc known to be moving about. In Orakazi country small hostile 
section of Mullas is carrying on propaganda against (lOvernment but efforts have 
not so far met with any real measure of success. 8ome agitation is for the first time 
beginning to make itself felt on Kurram border. In Waziristan as a result of air 
action taken against village of ^^ultana lashkars which hostiles were endeavouring 
to assemble have broken up and leading hostiles have left Mashud country. 

Internal. —(ft) Internal situation is greatly improved and respect for law and order 
is gradually being restored throughout Peshawar district. Wmall military column tour¬ 
ing in Swabi Tashil had friendly reception from many villages previously disaffected. 
Troops have been withdrawn from most villages in Charsadda area and inhabitants 
are co-operating in restoration of order. 

2. The situation in other parts of India shows no great change. In Bombay 
city the police on several occasions have had to disperse very large processions or 
demonstrations which have been attempted in deliberate defiance of orders under the 
the law, and this has given rise to considerable bitterness. In Surat there have been 
attempts to picket the local College and to prevent students from rejoining after the 
vacation. More daeoities have been reported from the Kaira District in Gujerat, 
>vbere the Civil Disobedience Movement has encouraged a spirit of lawlessness among 
those of criminal proclivities. In Madras there has been a small clash in a rural 
district between a mob and the police, and Congress activities are reported to be 
vigorous in certain districts. The local Government have declared certain organi¬ 
sations as unlawful associations. Elsewhere in the province the situation appears 
to have improved. There have been a little trouble in one or two villages in the 
Punjab, but prompt iirevcntive action has been taken. In this province also the 
local Government have declared as unlawful associations a number of Congress and 
revolutionary bodies. 

n. In last week’s njiprccialjon mention was made of activities designed to seduce 
Iroovis and ])olicc from their loyalty. These continue to be prosecuted with vigour 
and it appears that they are now given a very prominent place in the f^ongress 
programme. Another form, which this moveiuent takes, is the holding of meetings 
ana demonstrations in sympathy with, and praise of. the men of the Garhwali Hcgi- 
rnent who were found guilty of mutiny. In some provinces propaganda in rural 
areas is also ou the increase, but tJie results so far nave not bt'cn serious, and ex- 
<‘ept in Gujerat, uo difficulty has been experienced in the collection of land reve¬ 
nue, 

4. The second volume of the Statutory Commissioner’s Koport has had an un¬ 
favourable reception from ])ractieally all Indian quarters. The proposals are gene¬ 
rally condemned as inadequate ; but the criticism oi particular items varies con¬ 
siderably according to the community to which the critics belong. The Report will 
direct increasing attention to the practical aspects of the Indian problem. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to 5th. July :-~ 

North-West Frontier Province. —Tribal. Aliugar Fakir and other malcontents 
are trying to stir up trouble again amojjgst Dtman Khel ; but those seedions of 
iribo which suffered from recent air action have so far refused to give passage to 
malcontents or assist them. Efforts however are still being made to raise fresh 
lashkar to occupy old position in Jindai Khwar or to attack Government levy posts. 
Latest news from Malakand reports outbreak of cholera in Arang and Bajpur. 
Haji of Turangazi is still at his home in Lakarai, but is sending out messages to 
tribes calling on them to rcJicw struggle with Government. At usual Afridi jirga 
27th June hostile party of mullas and young bloods decided fresh lashkar should 
be raised against Government on 2nd July. Warning was issued to all sections of 
tribe announcing Government’s intention to take all necessary action unless tribe 
abandoned intention of organizing lashkars against British territory. I'urther Afridi 
jirga on 28th June broke up owing to dissension among the various sections of 
tribe and up to 4th July there was no sign of any lashkar materialising. On 30th 
June front wheels of leading engine of train from Peshawar to Land! Kotal were 
derailed near Shagai owing to dogspikes inserted between rail points. No one was 
injured and train proceeded on journey. Attitude of Pass Afridis and Orakzais remains 
good. On two occasions during week shots were fired at Militia posts on Kurrum 
border. In Waziristan hostile MuIIa Gulin has again succeeded in raising a following 
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with propoBed object of attackinp: friendly Mahsud sections. Warning has been 
issued to hostiies that air action will be taken against them in event of any further 
activity. 

Internal .—Internal situation throughout Province continues rapidly to improve. 
Only untoward event was on evening of 2nd July when slight explosion occurred 
on railway line near Peshawar Fort when Calcutta Mail was passing. No damage 
was done to train or passengers. Qu Jrd July representative deputation of many 
ditlcrent classes and schools of thought presented address of welcome to Chief 
Commissioner at Peshawar including constructive suggestions for development of 
local Self-Government and for enhancing general efliciency of administration. 
Deputation deplored regrettable incidents which caused so grave discontent and 
strained relations between people and authorities. They strongly pressed question 
of reforms and considered that recommendations of Statutory Commission for 
North-West Frontier Province were altogether inadciiuate. Suggestions for immediate 
action related chiefly to local self-government, panchayats, scope of activities of 
beneficient departments, assurance relating to land revenue, water rates and local 
rates and urged need of closer association of people with administration. Deputa¬ 
tion said “constitutional agitation is the method on which we rely and defiance of 
law is not the course which wc pursue or approve of. We feel that our Province 
cannot advance unless it be through co-operation of Government and people both 
working in spirit of mutual conficlcncc.” Chief Commissioner gave sympathetic and 
encouraging reply assuring deputation of sympathy and supixirt in measures of 
reform unclor existing law. He announced that District Boards and Municipalities 
would be reconstituted and elected element introduced and that Panchayat Act of 
Punjab would be referred to Committee for report. He accopttid the principal that 
in beneficient departments standard of administration to be attained in Province 
should not be below that prevailing in adjoining districts of Punjab and be gave 
assurances that reassessment proposals of Peshawar district would be examined in 
light of Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Act and that land revenue, water and 
local rates would not be higher in the North-West Frontier Province than in the 
Punjab. He assured them that he looked with sympathy on natural aspirations of 
people to advance intellectually, economically and politically and concluded with 
following words “The task before us—the Government as well as the people—is a 
great and noble one. Its successful accomplishment needs the co-operation of both 
and it is my earnest desire to see the province prosperous, contented and progres¬ 
sive.” Hoirblc Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hussaiu was present with Chief Commissioner and 
associated himself on behalf of Government of India with all assurances given. 
Function in political circles is believed to have far-rcaching significance as hermding 
era of constitutional advance with peace and progress, closer association of official 
and non-official agencies and more intimate union of Hindu and Muslim efforts in 
common cause of well ordered development of province. 

2. The chief event of the week has been the declaration of the All India 
Congress Working Committee as unlawful association under the Criminal Law 
Amendmont Act. The Committee consists at full strength of about 15 persons. For 
a considerable period they have been playing a prominent part in organising and 
directing the Civil Disobedience Movement. Not only have they passed a nuniDer of 
resolutions urging the public to defy the law and to refuse payment of taxes, but 
they have circulated widely an incitement to the troops and the police to fail in 
their duty in dealing with the Civil Disobedience Movement. Simultaneously with the 
notification of the Committee the President Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and the 
Secretary were arrested and were subsequently sentenced to six months’ simple 
imprisonment each. Following on this action there were hartals in various towms, 
but many of them were incomplete, and there have been no clashes between the 
authorities and the public. Popular demonstrations have been most marked in 
Bombay City, where conditions continue to be unsatisfactory, and the millhauds 
susj^nded work for two days. 

3. The day before the Committee was notified, |a meeting was held, the results 
of which have now been reported in the press. A number of resolutions were 
passed, the general sense of which was to urge the continuance of the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement with increasing vigour. The Committee confirmed the resolution 
inciting the troops and police to fail in their duty, reference to which has been 
made above, and they urged all Congress organisations to give the widest publicity 
to it, in spite of the fact that the resolution had been proscribed under the Criminal 
Law. 
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4. During the week the Governor General promulgated an Ordinance for the 
puv{) 08 e of controlling effectively the seditious bulletins and news-sheets which since 
the issue of the Press Ordinance have been published in many places in deliberate 
defiance of the law. These bulletins consist largely of falsehoods and misrepresen¬ 
tations and their object is to stir up racial and anti-Government feelings. 

5. In spite of the vigorous activities of the Congress, the situation shows 
distinct signs of improvement, in several directions. As already noted, the position 
on the Frontier is rapidly retiinnng to normal. In parts of Gujerat there arc 
indications that the movement is losing some of its vigour and most of the provinces 
report a slackening of ctrort. The conviction that the (hvil Disobedience Movement 
cannot succeed is glowing and commercial and industrial circles are showing 
increasing concern regarding the dangerous consequences of its continuance. There 
is an increase in (constructive effort towards a constitutional solution of political 
problems, and Muhammadans in particular are devoting much thought and attention 
to the presentation of their case at the London Conference. While the situation, 
therefore, has still many unstable elements, these arc not so “numerous or so pro¬ 
nounced as a few weeks ago. 

The following ii appreciation of the situation up to July 12th : — 

1. (a) Tribal .—Wecik has seen recrudesecnee of hostih' activity in South 
Waziristan. In upper Shaktu area hostile Shabi Khel Mulla Gulin succeeded in 
collecting lashkar of Shabi Khcl, Kikarai. Jalal Khel and Nazar Khel Mahsiids. 
Simultaneously Mulla Kiindalai \vith Hamzan, Sadde Khan and other hostile leaders 
collected lashkar in Maidau and Baddar Valiev area. On evening 0th July Gulin’s 
lashkar invested Scouts post at Sararogha ancl during night fired shots Into post, 
destroyed neighbouring Khassadar post and smashi'd water pumps on which post 
depends for water supply. On morning 7th July Kundalai’s lashkar from Maidan 
and Baddar entered Marohi village on main Jvazraak-Sararogha road, attacked 
Khassadar post at Shamak Haghza and destroyed road bridge above Marobi. Lash¬ 
kar then joined forces with Gulin at Sararogha. On evening 7th July strong party 
under Sadde Khan and others was detached from Sararogha and moved down roaci, 
objectives apparently being Kotkai and Ahani Scouts posts and Khassadar posts south 
of Sararogha. On 8th July main lashkar was still in position round Sararogha. 

In late evening they again concerted attack on Sc'.oiits post and gun belonging to 
Sa(l(ie Khan was brought into action. Gun was put out of action by machine gun 
tire from post and lashkar withdrew to a distance but kept up long range sniping. 
Lashkar withdrew northwards on morning 9th July but in evening of same day 
returned and made further determined attack on Scouts post. They were repulsed 
with considerable loss including, it is said, destruction of gunners owing to bursting 
of Sadde Khan’s gun. Lashkar then retired toward Biazha, captured and destroyed 
Khassadar posts at Piazlia and Bibizai and invested Khassadar posts at Shamrk and 
Ladha. On advent of Kazmak column on 10th July lashkar withdrew towards 
Maidan. Noticeable feature of operations has been co-operation on part of friendly 
sections ancl loyalty of Khassadars. On 7th July Khassadsr posts at Maidan, 
Bibizai and Shamak Raghza successfully defied Kundalai’s lashkar and friendly 
Abdullai of Makin posted force of 200 men at lauda China in order to deny 
lashkar admittance to Makin. In neighbourhood of Sararogha Khafisadars and friendly 
sections have co-operated with Scouts. On July 10th Abdullai of Makin moved out 
in force to assist Khassadars at Shamak and co-operated with Razmuk column. 
Continuous air action has been maintained against the iashkars and areas which 
supplied them and numerous casualties have been inflicted on the Iashkars. On 
Peshawar border Alingar Fakir is still active. By July 10th he had again collected 
lashkar about 1,000 strong at Agra Shamozai between Malakand and Swat River 
with intention of re-occupying old position in caves near pallai in Jindai Khwar. 
Warning was issued that action would bo taken if gathering did not disperse. Haji 
of Turangzai has announced his intention to leave Mohmand country it Mohmands 
do not join him in jehad. Among Afridis general intention now appears to collect 
representative jirga for discussion with Government. Maliks and efefers are making 
efforts to bring this about but are encountering opposition from Mullas and young 
bloods. Some Sight anti-Government activity is reported amongst A!i Khel sections (2 
Orakzai tribe. On 8th July patrol of Kurram Militia was fired on by trans-border ganjg. 

(6) Internal. Baanu district reports slight recrudescence of political meetings in 
villages. Five Congress volunteers organising picketing by villagers. in Bannu city 
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were arrested and sentenced. On night 8th July slight explosion occurred in 
Peshawar city outside house of Honorary Magistrate but very little damage was done. 
Mardan reports dacoity at Dagi in Swabi tahsil in which dacoits were disguised as 
Police. Otherwise position is generally returning to normal. 

2. In the other parts of India Civil Disobedience Movement pursues its course. 
There has been increased activity in some places and lull in others, but on the whole 
recent indications of decline have been maintained. In several towns renewed energy 
has been imparted by return of students from their vacations. They have given 
some trouble in Calcutta and Bombay. Their chief activities are to prevent atten¬ 
dance of pupils at Government schools and colleges and of candidates at Government 
examinations. It is reported that in Bengal as whole Civil Disobedience Movement 
is on decrease, but tendency towards violence increasing and there are signs that 
terrorist party may become more active. Madras Presidency also reports definite 
slackening in movement due however more to vigorous action by authorities than 
to voluntary abandonment by its adherents. Similar improvement is manifested in 
other provinces, except in Bombay and C. P. Further clashes have taken place in 
Bombay Presidency between authorities and public, most serious of which occuri^ 
on llth in Bombay when Congress volunteers persisted in their attempts to hold 
procession and meeting in honour of Garhwali soldiers who have been convicted of 
mutiny. In spite of orders of Commissioners of Police forbidding procession, 
volunteers made persistent edbrts to defy authority and police had to maKe several 
charges before intention was abandoned. There was collision during the week between 
Police and crowd in Poona and owing to itt aggressive attitude the crowd had to be 
dispersed by force. In Gnjerat, on the other hand, there are signs of improvement, 
and in several districts village officers who had been persuaded or coerced to resign 
their offices are withdrawing their resignation in considerable numbers. In tne 
C. P. an organised movement has been started to defy Forest laws. 

3. While movement remains in principle non-violent, incidents are continually 
occurring which show that rank and file especially in rural areas cannot be restrained 
from acts of violence. This most commonly takes form of attacks on small parties 
of police and four or five incidents of this nature have been reported during the 
week from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Madras. 

4. In Punjab agitation in regard to Sisganj Gurdwara affairs has been revived. 

It will be remembered that on May Gth. in course of rioting at Delhi, firing had 
to be directed towards building, in oraer to protect from murderous showter of 
brickbats proceeding from Gurdwara party of police who, at great risk to them* 
selves, were going to rescue their comrades. This incident has been used by 
extremists, to stir up ill feeling towards Government, and band of 100 Akalis 
started this week from Amritsar to march to Delhi. There is at present no reason 
to Buppoic that Sikhs as a whole are seriously affected. 

The following U appreciation of the situation up to 19lh July : — 

North-West Frontier Province (a) Tribal. In South Waziristau successful action 
of Royal Air Force has afforded yet another proof of its efficacy as weapon against 
hostile tribes. Determined action of Scouts and Khassadars combined with con¬ 
tinuous co-operation of Royal Air Force both in reconnaisance work and direct 
action against hostiles has rendered situation Waziristan very much easier. Com¬ 
plete of section most deeply implicated namely Shabi Khel has cojme into 
Razmak and given security for good oehaviour pending decision terms of settlement. 
Nazar Khel^ another section deeply implicated, have asked for and been given three 
days grace in which to collect jirga with view settlement. ConBiderahle portion 
Badinzai section and some other minor sub-sections still remain hostile. Mulla 
Gulin quiet and his section has given security for his good behaviour ; but MulU 
Kandali with Ramzan and other liostiles remain active and are trying stir up troubiO 
among Kabul Khel and other Wazirs. Air action being maintainM against hostiles 
wherever opportunity offers. Jallal Khel Khassadars have returned to duty, situation 
vicinity Sararogha and Sarwekai again normal and Kh^tssadar syfteip bet^^^n 
Jandola and Sararogha fulW restored. A Northern border Peshawar District air action 
continued against Utman Khel lashkar which had again collected at ihstfMtlion 
Alingar Fakir and had crossed south of Swat river in area Total: Action' so ^effec¬ 
tive that lashkar very soon retired again north of river. On 13th July FoIiUcai 
Agent. Kh^ber saw nrga Afridi maliks and elders with few young bloods. 'Thdt 
attitude was formally correct but they announced various grievances somo'^ datiiig 
back to Foulkes case in 1921 and declared that they would not resuxhe £riemil| 

le 
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relation until these been redressed. So-called Khilafat volunteers among Afridis 
increasing in numbers and now said to number about sixteen hundred. Movement 
spreading to Orakzais and to Massozoi and Chamkanis of Kiirram Agency. 

(d) inferwo/—Reports from Charsadda area indicate steady improvement attitude 
villages. Latest instance is petition from turbulent village of Hari Chand affirming 
loyalty and anxiety to stop anti-Governmcnt agitation. Early hours 15th July 
morning unsuccessful attempts made to blow up with gun-cotton two old howitzers 
which ornament Mackeson Gardens Peshawar Cantonment. Recrudescence of picket- 
ting cloth and liquor shops Bannu City ; but picketers in each case removed by 
Ponce. Generally speaking, situation in province continued to improve ever since 
widely representative deputation met Chief Commissioner at Peshawar on 3rd July, 
assured him of their belief in constitutional methods and received his reply indica¬ 
ting sympathetic policy of Government. 

2. Increasing evidence being received of inevitable etfcct of Civil Disobedience 
Movement in encouraging spirit lawlessness in directions not directly concerned with 
movement. Most strixing example is outbreak of disorders on considerable scale in 
part of Mymensingh district of Bengal, where respect for law and order seriously 
affected by Congress activities. Disturbances taken form of attacks on money-lenders 
by debtors and number of villagers involved. Ten or twelve persons murdered and 
considerable looting property taken place. Situation now under control but 
authorities have had to carry out operations over considerable area, and been 
necessary for police to fire on several occasions. Information at present 
available indicates that trouble economic rather than communal. Several provinces 
report increase in violent crime due disturbed conditions and further dacoities 
occurred Gujerat. Outbreaks violence directly connected with Civil Disobedience 
Movement continue to be reported. Madura in Madras Presidency picketting liquor shops 
was rapidly followed by violent attack on police by large crowd. Crowd dispersed 
^ firing but subsequently attacked police station and had again to be dispersed. 
Firing also necessary in Etah district in United Provinces where mob used violence 
to interfere with meeting held in support Government. 

3. General position continues to snow fluctuations in dififerent provinces. Students 
active in various towns and much interference with normal work of educational 
institutions. Children being used to an increasing extent in many places and in 
Gujerat, in particular, are being employed in organized bands. All districts of 
Gujerat, however, report an improvement in situation and some local officers con¬ 
sider that movement is definitely on decline. In one or two provinces propaganda 
in villages is increasing and although so far it has negligible efiect on payment land 
revenue and other dues, a certain measure of success been attained in some districts 
in attracting support. lor Congress. District reports from Punjab are almost 
unanimous in view that situation is definitely more encouraging than at any time 
since Civil Disobedience campaign developed and they indicate strong reaction against 
Congress activities. On the other hand, tnere have been signs during last few days that 
extremist Akalis may give certain amount of trouble. In Central Provinces breach 
of forest laws mentioned in last week’s appreciation would appear to be half¬ 
hearted. 

4. Central Legislature completed its session during week. While there was 
inevitably criticism of measures Government have been compelled to take, there 
was general recognition of harm Civil Disobedience Movement is doing to country 
in all directions, and desire was freely expressed that movement shoula be brought 
to an end. Belief steadily gaining ground that solution of India's difficulties is to 
be sought along lines indicated in Viceroy’s speech of 9th July of attempting to 
reach agreed conclusions at Round Table Conference, principle of which was sup¬ 
ported By Legislative Assembly after full debate witnout division. Viceroy’s speech 
created mark^ effect and moderate opinion is expressing itself more strongly in 
favour of abandonment of unconstitutional methods. 

The following it appreciation of the situation up to July 26 th :— 

In Waziristan situation continues to improve. Preliminary settlements with Bhabi 
Khel andKikarai have been successfully concluded, these sections having given security 
in rifles for good behaviour and liquidation of any fine Government may impose. Bhabi 
Khel Khassadars are now performing full duties again. Jirgas of other sections except 
Nazar Eliel who are procrastinating have also come in with a view to settlement 
and are depositing rifles as security. The Razmak brigade which moved out to 
Ipnda China on lOth July in order more closely to support Scouts and Khassadars 
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after some fighting in that neighbourhood with hostile gatherings which it dispersed 
advanced to Ladha on 23rd July. The march up Baddar valley was carried out 
successfully with very little opposition and presence of column in Ladha area is 
producing good effect in hastening submission of hostile sections already severely 
shaken by continuous air action. Baddar stream has been in spate but M. T. 
convoys have successfully negotiated route to Ladha. Certain minor sections still 
remaining recalcitrant may have to be dealt with by further ground and air action 
but latest reports show that Nazar Khel Jirga is coming in with view to settlement. 

Peshawar Border ,—Alingar Fakir continues his activities in Utman ipiel country 
north of Swat River. Utman Khel of Barang have refused to join him but some 
of the Mamund tribe have done so and he appears to contemplate crossing to south 
Swat River again. Air Jiction will be taken against any part of his lashkar which 
does attempt to cross the river. Caval^ Regiment has been moved to Tangi 
and levy posts in neighbourhood of Kot Torai nave been strengthened. 

Afridi Jirga at Bagh on Fridry l8th was unusually strong and fully represen¬ 
tative of all section except Aka Khel, Kamarai and Sipah who attended in snaall 
numbers. Contingent of about COO Orakzais was also present. Results of Political 
Agent’s interview with Jirga on 18th were reported at gathering and it was resolved 
that raids should be organised against Government pending compliance with tribes’ 
demands. It was also decided that parties of Afriais should start at once to tour 
in Orakzai country and establish Afridi-Orakzai unity. In pursuance of this 
decision contingents of Afridis left for Orakzai country next day and have bwn 
moving about in Orakzai country enlisting so called volunteers and proclaiming 
intention to hold mass Afridi Orakzai Jirga near Khanki Bazaar on 25th. Aero¬ 
planes recon nuisance 8 over Bara and Mastura valleys have been heavily fired at on 
several occasions during week. Efforts are being made to bring in the Shiah 
Orakzais also and the Massozai and Alisherzai of Kurram Agency. 

Internal .—Conditions on the whole continue to improve and number of under 
trial and convicted persons of Peshawar district connected with recent agitation 
who have been released on giving satisfactory undertakings for future now excee^ 
180. There are some signs, however, of revival of agitation in Utmanrai villages in 
Charsadda tashil and meetings are being held again. On 22nd July Taroba village 
in Nowshera tahsil was visited by armed gang of Hassan Khel of Janakor dressed 
in Khaki. They represented themselves as Frontier Constabulary and summoned 
two villagers outside village where they shot them dead. It is believed this was 
done in prosecution of inter-village feuci. In Bannu city picketing of liquor shops 
by women continues and restrictions on ingress of villagers are being main¬ 
tained. Rural situation in that district also is somewhat loss satisfactory, and 
carrying of arms by audiences at meetings is becoming more common. District 
Magistrate as a precaution is calling in all Government and licensed rifles in 
Baunuchi area. 

2. In other parts of India there have been several clashes between the police 

and volunteers. These arose mainly out of picketing but none were on a large 

scale. There has been much activity* in several provinces in picketing of school and 
colleges, and the object appears to be not merely to prevent pupils and students 
from attending Government schools, but to obtain the boycott of all educational 
institutions with a view to obtaining more active recruits for the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. This form of activity varies much from place to place, and the success 
80 far achieved has been limited. In Assam, there have been several cases of 
schools being burnt down. The breach of forest laws has been renewed in the 
Central Provinces and has begun in the Bombay Presidency. The campaign 

against the payment of land revenue continues in Guierat, but with this exception 
all local Governments report that collections of land revenue and other Govern¬ 
ment dues are satisfactory. There is, however, apprehension in some province 

regarding the economic conditions created by the lall in the price of several agri¬ 
cultural staples. So far the monsoon has been favourable. Increased Congress 
activity in the villages is reported by several provinces. 

3. The general position in the provinces may be summarised as follows. There 
has been a definite decline in the movement in Bengal, Madras, Bihar and Orissa 
Assam and Delhi but in Bengal student activity may give fresh encouragement. 
In the Punjab there has been a marked improvement during the past months^ but 
the Sikh situation is still unstable. The United Provinces report greater activity 
in the villages both in r^ard to meetings and propaganda parties. In the Bom^y 
Presidency, Gujerat continues to show signs of some improvement; the position 
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ih Bombay city is little changed, and attempts are notr being’ made to 'trioorcr 
labour; the movement has had very serious effects on trade and business, ana tfle 
industrial outlook is gloomy. Movement has gained force in the Central pro¬ 
vinces, where it was late in establishing itself on a firm basis, and the situation 
there has definitely deteriorated. Viewing situation as a whole there are some 
indications of weariness and counter propaganda is producing results. , ^ ^ 

4. The Viceroy’s address to the Central Legislature on the ^1^“ 
been favourably received in the press and has undoubtedly strengthened Mocmrates 
in favour of constitutional methods. The economic evils of the civil disobedience 
movement are attracting increased attention. 

The following it appreciation of the situation up to August 2nd l— 

TVibal .—In Waziristan settlement with the various Mashud sections is 
proceeding very satisfactorily. The Nazar Khel jirga came in to Ladha on 27th 
bringing Kundalai with them. Preliminary settlement with the Badinzai section has 
been completed and negotiations with the remaining sections are continuing. ihe 
Nazar Khel have left twenty hostages at Ladha and other sections have depositcQ 
substantial instalments of the rifles demanded from them. Individual hostile leaders 
Ramzan, Sadde Khan and Parmanai have accepted the terras oflfered to them wmch 
include surrender of Sadde Khan’s gun and deposit of six first class rifles.^ The 

brothers of Khaisor and Kundalai have been left at Ladha as hostages. Incipient 

trouble with the Jani Khel and Bakka Khel Wazirs has been checked and the 
‘‘Bannuchi Mulla” is reported to have fled from Waziristan. On the northern border 
of Peshawar district the situation has remained some what obscure throughout the 
week ; but there has been no overt act of hostility. A combined lashkar of Mamunds 
and Utman Khel estimated at about 1.500 strong nas been in motion on the northera 
boundary of the Peshawar district under the Alinagar Fakir but it is now reports 
that it has dispersed and its members have mostly returned to their homes in 

Bajaur. In Tirah the activities of the Afridi emissaries to Orakzai country 

have met with very little success. Joint jirgas were held at Gurgurai on 24th, at 
Khanki Bazar on 25th and at Dabori on 27th July. The results were inconclusive 
and it seems that the Afridis have not yet been able to achieve any sort of unity 
with the Orakzai. Mulla Mahmud left his home at Khanki Bazar before the arrival 
of the Afridi emissaries and took no part in any of the jirgas. It is now proposed 
to hold another joint jirgas on August 5th. 

Inter ml.—There is no change in the situation in Bannii city. The process oi 
disarming the disalTeted portions of the rural area has continued throughout the 
week and the total number of Government and private rifles withdrawn amounts to 
nearly a thousand. Elsewhere normal conditions have returned and there is nothing 
to report. , . 

2. During the week it has been necessary to app^y the Prevention of Intimida¬ 
tion Ordinance to the Central Provinces where picketing has become more intensive 
and the methods more forcible. The Unlawful Instigation Ordinance which makes 
penal the instigation to non-payment of land revenue and certain other dues has 
been applied to the United Provinces where Congress propaganda has been earned 
on in some villages. The breach of Forest Laws appears to be extending in the 
Central Provinces and in the Bombay Presidency and in some places it naa been 
accompanied by wilful damage to standing trees. The picketing of schools and 
colleges continues in some towns and in Calcutta has necessitated the successive post¬ 
ponement of certain law examinations. Generally, however, this part of the Conjzress 
progtamme does not appear to be achieving any considerable success. The position 
m Gnjerat continues to improve. More village officers have withdrawn their resigna¬ 
tions and in several districts the collection of land revenue is proceeding better 
than was expected. 

3. In denance of an order issued by Commissioner of Police, Bombay, a proce¬ 
ssion attempted to follow a prohibited route and in consequence the leaders were 
arrested. Tnese included Vallabhai Patel, acting President of the Congress Working 
Committee, and several other members or that body, who had put themselves at the 
head of the procession and deliberately defied the law. The economic position in 
Bombay city is deteriorating. On the Ist of August six mills closed down involving 
13,000 operatives and it is anticipated that other mills will close in early future 
owing to inability to finance furtner production. The economic effects of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement are not confined to Bombay although they are perhaps most 
prdQOUttced in that city. In Amritsar, which is an important centre piteee-goods 
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trade the ban on foreign goods has resulted in locking up a very Iar|;e amount of 
capital with the inevitable consequence that the finance of trade is seriously aneeted 
and that movement of Indian made goods is impeded. It is reported that sales of 
piece-goods dropped in the month of June from an average of 25 to 2 lakhs. Madras 
Government reports that in several places large number oi weavers have been thrown 
out of employment owing to Civil Disobedience Movement. The operation of econo¬ 
mic forces may be expected to encourage increasing opposition to the continuance 
of the movement. 

4. Subject to the above remarks the position in the various provinces is as 
stated in last week’s appreciation and the improvement manifest during the past 
few weeks is maintained. 

The following it appreciation of the situation up to August 9th :— 

TVihoZ.—In Waziristan there is nothing to report and conditions may be said to 
have returned to normal. On northern border of Peshawar district there is also 
little to report. Haji of Turangzai though constantly intriguing is still inactive. 
In Tirah the Afridia have renewed activities and raised freah laehkar against Gov¬ 
ernment. Weekly Friday jirga at Bagh on 1st August was well attended by hostile 
mullahs and young bloods. Government maliks and elders did not attend but about 
300 Orakzai were present. It was decided to raise lashkar at once and to proceed 
down Bara valley in small parties by night to Khajuri plain, where lashkar was to 
concentrate on 6th August. Recruiting parties were also sent out to enlist co-opera¬ 
tion of Orakzais. Government elders and maliks made unsuccessful attempt to 
restrain hostile element which set out according to plan small parties on night of 
3rd. Warning notices were immediately issued to all sections and villages situated 
in line of advance of lashkar constant aerial reconnaissance was carried out over 
Bara valley and air action was taken against parties of hostiles whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offered. By 6th August large number oi hostiles were known to have con¬ 
centrated in Aka iihel and Bturi Khel limits in Bara valley. Air action was main¬ 
tained against them continuously throughout 6th and 7th and troops moved out to 
positions of readiness in Peshawar district. By 7th August lasnkar had concen¬ 
trated in caves to west of Khajuri plain. During night 7th-8th detachments from 
lashkar moved forward to area south of Bara Fort wliile part of main body moved 
to other caves south of Bara river in hope of escape from aerial bombing. Military 
and Frontier Constabulary pickets engaged several detachments of hostiles during 
night and inflicted some casualties but small parties totalling several hundred in 
all penetrated into Peshawar District and concealed themselves in country south 
and south-east of Peshawar. Some of these parties were located and engaged by 
troops on following day. Intention was then reported that main body of lashkai* 
should d*'liver attack on night 8th-9th while detachments already in district created 
diversion. Latest reports from Peshawar however show that no attack was carried 
out on city or cantonments during night 8th-9th and lashkar appears to be disper¬ 
sing. Several bodies of Orakzais killed by bombing in Bara have been brought to 
their homes. These must have joined Afridi lashkar on way down from Waran 
valley. Political Agent, Kurrum reported some activity among Massozai and Cham- 
kannis. Reports also show that Tirah Adam Khel are trying to instigate Hassan 
Khel and Asho Khel to attack lashkar to attack Nowshera. 

Internal. Recrudescene of agitation in Charsadda sub-division has taken form of 
picketing liquor shops. A numner of picketers have been arrested and movement 
18 subsiding. Local police has been strengthened and cavalry regiment has been 
mov^ from Tangi to Charsadda. In Banna city picketing is also decreasing; but 
restrictions on city gates have not yet been relaxed. Government and licensed rifles 
are still being called in from disaffected areas in Bannu district. 

2. Summaries have appeared in the press of the resolutions passed by the All- 
India Congress Working Committee at the meeting held at Bombay at the end of 
last month. They confirm the previous programme of the Congress, and encourage 

defiance of the various Ordinances^ the disobedience of Forest laws and the 
boycott of British goods and institutions. They also endorse the previous reso¬ 
lution of the Committee inciting troops and police to fail in their duty. A new 
item in the programme is the boycott oi Legislative bodies and interference with 
the rights of candidates and voters at the forthcoming elections. If effect is given 
to this last recommendation on a considerable scale, 3ie result is likely to be dis¬ 
orders and ofashes at the time of the elections, (kneral ^ect of the resolutions is 
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to give encouragement to the forces of lawlessness and still further to increase the 
great loss in trade and industry for which the Civil Disobedience Movement is 
already responsible. 

2. There have been serious communal disturbances in Sind. The disorder com¬ 
menced in Bukkur, but has spread to Rohri and to adjacent villages. The origin 
is reported to have been a dispute between members of a Swarajist procession and a 
Muhammadan tonga driver, exaggerated accounts of which gave rise to alarmist 
rumours followed by serious clasnes between the tw'O communities. The casualties 
have been serious and the latest reports indicate that the situation is not yet under 
complete control. Another communal riot occurred at Ballin in the United Provin¬ 
ces and the police had to fire in order to restore order. No serious collision bet¬ 
ween the police and the public arising directly out of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement is reported, but reports received from the Provinces mention a number 
of cases in w'hich violence has been used against the police. 

4. The provincial fortnightly reports describing the situation during the last fort¬ 
night of July are the most favourable received for some months. In Madras the 
decline in lawless activities is becoming more marked, and in many districts at¬ 
tempts to defy the law are half-hearted and readily abandoned. The number of 
accused and convicted persons who offer apologies is increasing and public opinion 
against the Civil Disobedience Movement is hardened. In Bengal the position has 
improved in some districts and is stationary in others. Picketing of foreign cloth 
and liguor shops has decreased, but that of schools and colleges continues and 
is having a disorganising effect on University and Secondary education. The Punjab 
report that the movement continues to decline, and is now being kept alive mainly 
by the activities of extremist Akalis. A favourable sign is that agitation has dec¬ 
reased in rural areas. Bihar and Orissa records a similar improvement, and most 
districts report favourable indications that the movement is growing weaker. In the 
United Provinces agitation has not grown more intense during the past fortnight, 
and in many districts is at a standstill. Rural agitation, however, still continues 
in some parts of the province, and there is a growing tendency towards acts of vio¬ 
lence. In the Central Provinces the movement is at present very intense and the 
spirit of violence more marked, but vigorous action is having an effect in the more 
troublesome districts. In Gujerat district authorities are gaining the upper hand 
and the agitation is losing its momentum. The situation in Bombay city shows 
little change and in the rest of the Presidency there has been an increase in picketing 
and in the defiance of forest laws. 

5. There are some features of general interest. Counter-propagan da is obtaining 
a wider hearing, due partly to an increase in the number of classes and persons aef- 
versely affected by the Civil Disobedience Movement and to the rapid rise in the 
financial loss involved. While boycott of foreign goods is wide-spread and is still 
effective, there are definite indications that the evasion or defiance of the Congress 
ban is becoming more frequent and that large and small traders are becoming more 
wstive as the period of their losses continues. The defiance of authority and the 
frequency of disorders has not been without its effect on the criminal classes and 
most provinces report an increase in crimes of violence. Similarly the picketing of 
liquor shops has given a stimulus to illicit distillation. A very satisfactory feature 
IS the response to the Loan recently issued by the Government of India. Public 
subscriptions amount to nearly thirty crores and may be reasonably interpreted as 
demonstrating the confidence of the Indian investor in the stability of Government 
and his belief that efforts to paralyse the administration have failed. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to August 16th 

W, F, P. Focus of interest in tribal situation during week has been 

activities of Afridi lashkar in Peshawar district and on district border. Detachments 
from main lashkar which were reported in the last week’s summary to have got into 
district remained there at varying strength throughout week. Numerous large gangs 
concealed themselves in thickly wooded belt to south and south-east of Peshawar 
and amongst ravines further to east and were constant source of trouble and anxiety 
to authorities. They also made several unsuccessful attempts in small parties by 
night to enter city and Cantonments. Taking advantage of cover afforded by high 
crops they were generally able to elude military whose efforts were directed to 
this expulsion. For this reason decisive military action against them is difficult at 
present season. Moreover they undoubtedly received shelter, food and some active 
assistance from villages in neighbourhood of Peshawar. They at one time succeeded 
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in cutting all communication with Peshawar and one party forced way into Supply 
Depot where it did some damage before being driven out. 

Orakzai situation has remained uncertain throughout week. As reported in last 
week's summary number of Orakzai undoubtedly accompanied main Airidi lashkar 
and some took part in activities inside Peshawar district. Two section of tribes raised 
lashkar of sorts in Tirah with intention of attacking Kohat but general enthusiasm 
appears to have been lacking and by end of week nothing had materialised. On 
Kurram border however overt action was taken against Government by another 
Orakzai section the Massozai with their neighbours the Para Chamkannis who made 
attack on militia posts and villages in Kurram valley. Militia and village levies 
engaged them with good spirit. Prompt and very successful air action w’as taken 
against hostile formation after due warning against the villages from which they 
came. Heavy casualties are believed to have been inflicted and considerable damage 
was done to villages of more prominent hostile leaders. European women were 
evacuated from Parachinar as precautionary measure but by end of week all was 
comparatively quiet again. This prompt and heavy punishment undoubtedly had 
sobering effect on tribes concerned and probably did much to restrain enthusiasm of 
Tirah Orakzai. 

By end of week number of Afridis remaining in Peshawar district had greatly 
decreased and so also had main body of lashkar in vicinity of Khajuri plain. 
Situation however continues to be one of considerable gravity and danger. In 
addition to actual incursion of Afridis from west, other potential sources of dangers 
to Peshawar district are Mohmands and otner tribes to north and Pass Afridis 
Hassan Khel and Aaho Khel to south while on Kohat and Kurram border Orakzai 
and kindred tribes though quiet again for the moment remain uncertain factor and 
possible menace. Mohmand sections on acutual district border are generally well 
disposed but upper Mohmands and Safis who are under more direct influence of 
Ha]i of Turangzai have only remained quiet up till now because of internal 
dissensions amongst themselves. Haji has been recipient of constant appeals for 
assistance from Tirah Afridis and his efibrts to effect settlement of internal disputes 
have at last met with success. In these circumstances it must be anticipated that 
overt action against Peshawar district on part of Haji's following of Safis and Moh¬ 
mands may develop before long and that the Hai’s friend and ally, Alingar Fakir 
will exert influence to bring about co-operation of Utman Khel. To south of Pesha¬ 
war district attitude of Pass Afridis remain satisfactory though constant eflbrts are 
being made by Tirah Afridis to enlist their co-operation. Bfassan Khel and Asho 
Khel are less reliable. Some of them are already known to have joined Afridi 
hostiles in district and they are in a position to make trouble in Nowshera area 
if opportunity oflfers. 

To meet this situation special measures were found necessary ' and Martial Law 
has been proclaimed in Peshawar district by Ordinance promulgated on evening 
August 15th. 

From Waziristan itself there is little to report and conditions there have remained 
normal throughout week. Saifali section of Kabul Khel Wazirs in Birmal have 
however been showing some signs of unrest under influence of hostile mulla who 
recently fled from Bannu district. 

Internal ,—Congress agitators of Bannu district have been making strong eflTorts 
throughout week to spread propaganda in Khattak country in southern portion of 
Kohat district but have encountered spirited opposition including counter propa¬ 
ganda and had very little success. Elsewhere there is nothing to report. 

2. Communal disturbances in Sind, to which reference was made in last week’s 
apjpreciation, have spread over a large area on both sides of the Indus, and a 
serious situation has developed. Population of villages is almost entirely Muham¬ 
madan with a small section of Hindu money-lenders and traders, to whom many 
of the Muhammadans are indebted. Communal feeling is therefore aggra¬ 
vated by wonomic causes and when, as in present ‘case, trouble extends into 
rural areas it takes form of violence, towards and looting of small Hindu popula¬ 
tion. Difficulties of communication and .scattered character of villages make difficult 
operations of troops and police and it has been necessary to concentrate Hindus as 
far as possible in convenient centres near railway line, where protection is being 
given to them. Troops and police have been reinforced and every effort has been 
inade to bring trouble under control as early as possible, but it is feared that I 0 S 9 
of life and property has been considerable. 
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3, Outside North-West Frontier Province and Sind there has been a compara¬ 
tive absence of incidents during week. Defiance of forest laws continues to g^ive 
trouble in the Central Provinces and in south of Bombay Presidency. Picketing 
of schools and colleges appears to have slackened somewhat, but has resulted in 
serious interference with studies in some towns. Land revenue is being collected 
more freely in Clujcrat, and general situation there is rather easier. There is little 
change in Bombay City. One more mill has closed down and Congress continue 
their efforts to attract labour, but two recent meetings held for this purpose were 
poorly attended. In Bombay and generally throughout country economic conditions 
tend to deteriorate and the continued boycott of British goods, especially of cloth, 
threatens imminent ruin of a large number of small Indian dealers who are unable 
to resist pressure of soeial boycott and other methods of coercion. Monsoon has 
BO far been favourable, and harvest prospects are good, but low level of prices of 
agricultural produce gives cause for anxiety. Recent events in North-West Frontier 
Province have not so far had serious reaction on general political situation, but de¬ 
velopments there are being watched with interest. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to August 23rd : 

{a) Tribal,—By 19th August Afridi lashkar had dispersed, though few small 
parties still remained in district. Gang of about 30 was seen on l9th, some seven 
or eight miles south of Peshawar. Another gang was reported to have entered 
district on night of 20th and two similar gangs were reported on 2l8t, south 
of Peshawar and in direction of Attock bridge. Car containing two British officers 
and two sepoys was fired at in Khyber Pass above Jamrud on afternoon l7th. 
Afridi Khassadars engaged oflenders and drove them off. Empty staff car returning 
to Rawalpindi from Peshawar on morning 20th, was shot at between Nowshera and 
Attock. Bullet pierced windscreen but driver was uninjured. Party of Tirah 
Afridis under leading hostile mulla has been touring Hassan Khel country in hope 
of involving Hassan Khel and Jowaki but seems to have met with very little 
success. Congress emissaries from British territory are how’ever reported to have 
passed up Bara valley to urge Afridis to renew hostilities. About throe thousand 
Afridis were present at usual Friday jirga at Bagh on 22nd and aeroplane doing 
reconnaissance there was fired upon. 

On northern border of Peshawar district Haji of Turangzai and his emissaries 
have remained active among Upper Mohmands and Utman Khel. Jirga of two 
sections of latter tribe interviewed Deputy Commissioner on lOth. They undertook 
to commit no more offences against Government, to refrain from loining any 
hostile lashkar and to refuse passage to any hostile lashkar of other tribes. In view 
of this undertaking their eleven prisoners captured at Pallai were released. It is 
clear however that Haji has met with good deal of success among Upper Mohmands 
and possibly some part of Utmen Khel tribe and still has great hopes of raisin 
lashkar to attack Peshawar district by way of Gandao. liaUmzai and Tarakzai 
Mohmands on district border have given assurance that they will oppose him in this 
and Mohmand Khassadars have been released from duties in border posts in order 
to go to Gandao and assist. 

Tirah Orakzai have remained quiet throughout week and their threatened attack 
on Kohat district did not materialise. On Kurram border intensive bombing of 
Massozai and Para Chamkannis had very good effect. By 19th August Massozai 
were making overtures for settlement and bombing was accordingly suspended. 
Massozai jirga and jirga of one section of Para Chamkannis have now come in to 
Parachinar. Agitation however has spread to other tribes. On 19th August 
Abmadzai Ghilzi collected lashkar on Peiwar Kotal in neighbourhood of Utsar and 
Bargawiser. Reconnaissance aeroplanes were heavily fired on from these two points 
and militia pickets in upper Kurram were fired on from Utsar. Thanks to excellent 
defensive measures adopted by Kurram militia and village levies together with 
successful measures adopted by local Afghan authorities to restrain tribeB on their 
side of border hostiles disperse after few days without further committing them- 
sdves. It appears however that dispersal was only temporary and they now turned 
their attention .to Kharlachi side about 8 miles west of Parachinar. There was 
consideiable firing in that area throughout night 22nd-23rd and some hostiles 
were observed on morning 23rd. 

In Waziristan there has been some recrudescence of activity among Saifali andi 
Pipali Kabul Khel Wazirs in Shawal who seem to have been stirred by hostile 
mulla refugee from Bannu district. Latest reports are that th^ have succeeded iu 
^listing co-operation of Ahmadzai Wazirs of Birmal and lashxar of about four 
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thouBand is believed to have collected with object of attacking either Datta Khel 
or Wana. Warnings have been issued to all concerned and aeroplane reconnaissances 
are being carried out from morning 23rd. 

(b) Internal. —Congress agitators of Bannu district continued to encounter 
spirited opposition from Khattaks iji southorn portion of Kohat district and now 
appear to have discontinued activities in that area. Police and Frontier Constabu¬ 
lary supported by troops visited four Hathi Khel Wazir villages of Bannu district 
on 2l8t and made some arrests of agitators who had been prominent in this move¬ 
ment. Hathi Khel Wazirs are now handing in their licensed firearms but mulla 
who WAS leader of agitation appears to have absconded. 

2. The provincial reports for'thc first fortnight of August continue to show marked 
improvement in most provinces. In Madras the number of breaches of the law and 
consequent prosecutions continues to fall, while the number of apologies both 
during trial and after conviction (ends to increase. Although picketing is still 
practised in certain districts, it is sporadic and i 11-organi/.ed. In Bengal tno impro¬ 
vement has been so marked that it is possible to discern a tendency to return to 
normal conditions. There has been less picketing, particularly in Calcutta, and the 
movement generally has nuicli weakened. A good sign in several districts is the 
increased attendance at schools, and the boycott of educational institutions seems to 
bo failing. The Bengal Legislative C’ouncil,* which is now in session, has adopted 
a very reasonable attitude to^nirds Govan’innent business, and the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, which gives for the period of five yeps special powers to 
cope with the terrorist movement, was passed by the majority. In the United 
Provinces the child' feature of the fortnight was the attack on educational institu¬ 
tions, from which Muhammadans, however, kept aloof. There has been very 
serious interference with studies at Allahabad, Benares and Lucknow Universities 
but a recent report in the press states that the students have revolted at the 
first mentioned Pni' ersity against this interference with their future careers. Out¬ 
side the towns tlicre has* been improvement in a number of districts. Counter- 
propaganda is dlcctive and vigorous. The Punjab records a definite atid practically 
universal doeiine in Congress activities, and the movement is moribund in most 
districts. The »'^ikh situation is, however, still uncertain, although it has not 
dcterioratcxl. In Bihar and Orissa a few districts are still troublesome, but 
generally comlitions tiaid steadily to improve. Indiscipline in jails causes some 
anxiety, and this is also the case in several other provinces. In Assam agitators 

have been rather more active, and there have been further cases of schools being 
burnt down. The situation in Bombay City is more stable so far as law and order 
is concerned, but eeonomie conditions tend to deteriorate and more mills have 
closed down. Unfavourable developments arising out of the labour situation may 
he apprehended. The im})roveinent in the districts of Uujerat has been maintained 
both as regards collections of land revenue and the withdrawal of resignations 
by village officials. During the past five weeks more than 900 resignations have 
been Withdrawn in the four districts concerned. The br(3ach of forest laws conti¬ 
nues in th(* Deccan and there is a tendency for village ofiicers to resign, although 

many of the resignations are not intended to be taken seriously. 

3. rh(' above record of improvement must be qiialifieu in certain respects. 

The boycott of foreign goods is still efieetive in many towns and picketing, though 
on \ the decline, is still practised to a considerable extent. Ihere are plenty of 
persons willing to defy the law and clashes between them and the police have not 

ceased, although they are less frequent than two or three months ago. During the 
past week collisions have occurred at Amritsar and Ahmedabad. Occasional attacks 
on small parties of police in rural areas are reported and attempts are being made on 
a considerable scale in several provinces to promote the campaign of non-payment 
of land revenue. The spirit of lawlessness promoted by the Civil Disobedience 
Movement has inevitably had its effect on ordinary crime, which continues to in¬ 
crease, The terrorist movement is also known to be active. The economic situation 
generally is the cause of much anxiety. Although therefore the situation in 
most provinces is distinctly easier, there is no province in which the condition are 
normal or in which it can be safely said that some activities of the Civil Disobedien¬ 
ce Movement may not assume fresh vigour. 

4, There has fortunately been a marked improvement in Sind where the com¬ 
munal situation was reported last week to be serious. The position is now under 
control, although, as was apprehended, the loss of life and property has been consi¬ 
derable, and it will take some time to restore a sense of security. 

17 
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The following ii appreciation of the tituation mp to Auguft 30th 

North-West Frontier Provinca Tr/baL There have been no fresh developments 
of any importance in xMohmand or Afridi situalion during week and loshawar 
district border has remained quiet. Orakzai of Tirah also remained quiet and mere 
are already refirretting extent to which they allowed theinBclvos to 
Afridi hostiles. Area of hostile activity has shifted south-west 
and Toehi valleys. In Ivurram area Messazai and one scrtion of Para L/namKanni 
tribe have made full submission and complied with all Government terms. Iwo 
sections of Para Chamkanui tribe still remain obdurate and have shown signs or 
renew’ed activity. Air action is therefore being continuctl against them. Agitation 
has however spread to other parts of Kurnim border wlu'i’c Afghan tribal contiiigents 
recently summoned to Kabul for protection of Capital against Kohdamani rising on 
returning to their homes have not dispersed but arc showing tendency to evade our 
borders in spile of etibrts on part of Afghan authorities to restrain them- Strong 
tribal contingents have collected in Khost and arc actively threatening the north¬ 
western area of Kurram ageney while others are said to be eonlom}>laiing more 
against Datta Khel or Miranshah in Toehi. Situation is at preset well in hand 
but contains serious possibilities. In Wnziristan also lashkur of Kabul Khcl aiul 
other Wazirs has eolleeted in Shnwal with avowed intention of attacking either 
Warm or Datta Khel, but has not yet shown any sign ol movement in either direction. 


Internal. There was serious clash near Doniel in Ibinnu district on August 2dth 
between Government forces and large armed jiarty of llati Khel Wa/.irs which resulted 
in heavy opsualties on both sides. Mixed force of ri'gular Infantry Frontier Consta¬ 
bulary and Police had moved out from Jianmi early morning twenty-fourth to 
occupy gTourid where meeting under hostile Mulla I’azl t^adir liad been advciiised 
and to effect arrest of leading agitators. Mulla and his adherents a})peared with 
largo gathering of armed followers which amounted to regular laslikar and sent 

raes.sage stating that they w’ere prepared to sniTendor thoms(‘Ives for arrest but only 
on condition tnat they were permitted to march with armed following tirsi in plaei* 
of meeting and thence to Bannu jail where (hey would give themselves up. Magis¬ 
trate and Political Tasbildar were sent to jiarley with leaders but hostile lashkar of 
Mulla’s following meanwhile continued its advance towards adjoining hamlet. They 
came up against platoon of infantry already located in (his hamlet which moved out 
to stop lashkar’s advance. Captain F. Ashcroft of b-bUh F. F. Heginient who was 
with platoon was attacked by one member of lashkar and while attempting to defend 
himself was shot dead from behind by another. General engagement at close quar¬ 
ters with hand to hand fighting took place resulting in heavy casualties on both 

sides. Government casualties were nine killed (including (’aptain Ashcroft) and ten 
wounded. Hostile casualties were forty-two killed, thirty wounded and more than 
eighty taken prisoner. Mulla Fa/.l Qadir was ameng wounded and subsequently 
died. While this clash was taking {dace near Bannu-Kohal road a motor car contain¬ 
ing two British officers which happened to be passing along road was fired at by 
other members of lashkar. One shot passed betwt‘on front and back seats ^ of car 
but no damage was done. Koaci between Bannu and Kohat was closed to European 
passengers for two days while situation was cleared up. Loyal JIathi Khel Wazir 

raaliks turned out tribal lashkar to pursue riannants of hostiles. Two ring-leaders 

are reported wounded and in hiding. Usual Friday meeting at Mosque outside Bannu 
city on twenty-ninth was marked by olijectionable speeches by three speakers two 
of whom have been arrested. Elsewhere nothing to report. 


2. The chief event of the week has been the recrudescence of terrorist activity^ in 
Bengal where four outrages have been committed within as many days. The first 
was an attempt to kill Commissioner of l^olice, Calcutta, whose motor car was 
limbed. He nimself escaped without injury, but the driver of the ear was slightly 
injured. One of the assailants ivas kilicd as a result of the bomb explosion and 
another was arrested. The second and third outrages were bomb attacks on two 
police stations in Calcutta, but they fortunately caused litte injury to the police, 
lie fourth which occurred at Dacca was the most serious oi all. The Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal, and the Superintendent of Police Dacca, were shot and 
seriously injured by a revolutionary who escaped. Mr. Lowman, the Inspector- 
General has since succumbed to his injuries. These outrages appear to be part of 
concert^ campaign of violence against the police and in particular, against European 
officers and are the outward manifestatiou of terrorist plans which, it is known, have 
been maturing for some time. The Bengal Criminal Law Amen ament Act, which 
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was recently passed by the Legislative Council and which will replace a aimilar 
Ordinance, furnished the executive with special powers to deal with the movement. 
Their vigorous use will it is hoped bring it under effective control but it has wide 
ramifications and the difiiculiiea of preventing isolated outrages arc considerable. 

3* The Working Committee of the All-India Congress was declared an unlawful 
association in the United Provinces towards the end of .lune, and the President 
and Secretary were then arrested. At a meeting held subsequently in Bombay the 
Committee showed clearly that they were opposed lo the abandonment of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement and determined to continue their lawless activities without 
regard to the damage, economic and otherwise, that it is causing to the country. 
When they announced their intention of holding a meeting at Delhi, the Committee 
were accordingly declared an unlawful association in that province and when the 
meeting was held in defiance of the declaration, nine memDcrs and the Secretary 
were arrested, and convicted and sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment each. 
The arrests were carried out on the 27th of August without disturbance, and although 
hartals and demonstrations were held in some place, less public interest has been 
shown than might have been expected. 

4. The reports received during the week from local Governments relate only to 
particular incidents, and there is little of general interest to record. The educational 
boycott is losing strength and jiickcting at Allahabad University has been abandoned 
owing largely to the oiiposition of students thcm.selvcs. Boycott of foreign goods 
is still cftcctive and remains the main success of the Congress. The consequent 
distress of many thousand of Indian dealers is increasing, but their growing discon¬ 
tent with the Civil pisol)ediencc Movement has not yet taken the form of open 
revolt. The dislocation of trade is responsible for the closure of more mills in 
Bombay, where the labour situation is serious. Conditions in the Bombay Presiden¬ 
cy Kho\v little change. The local Government have declared unlawful various 
associations in (he I'liccaii, which were organising the breach of forest laws and the 
deliberate damage to (Tovonimcnt Forests. In the Central Provinces vigorous action 
has curved agitation in the chief town, but defiance of the forest laws is causing 
trouble in some districts, and was responsible for a clash between the police and a 
party of Gqnds, w'ho were misled by agitators. The boycott of educational institu¬ 
tions is giving trouble in that province, (iciicrally enthusiasm for the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience Movement is on the wane, but as its failure becomes more pronounced the 
activities of those who favour violence arc likely to increase. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to September 6tb :— 

North-West Frontier Frovincr. —(1) (a) 7Vi7>a/.—Peshawar District border has 

remained quiet throughout week and there have been no fresh developments of any 
importance in Mohraand country or Tirah. Friendly Mohraand “assured clans*’ of 
Peshawar border have been holding Jinjas with upper Mohmaud hostiles: but result 
of these still uncertain. 

8tonn-c,cntie has been Kurram border, where activities of hostiles mentioned in 
last week's summary gave cause for considerable anxiety. They occupied positions 
on high ground along actual boundary line from which they were able to direet 
heavy fire on Militia picquets and on motor transport using road. On 3rd and 4(h 
September these hostile jiositions on both banks of Kurram river were strongly 
rc-inforced. Guns were brought into action and hostile positions were shelled on 
afternoon of 4th. Matters came to head on night of 4th September when hostiles 
delivered strong and determined attack on Kharlachi Militia post and village and on 
picquet positions held by our village levies on both banks of Kurram river. Hostile 
positions were strongly rc-inforced late evening 4th and it seemed clear that attack 
was impending. Militia guns were brought into action and thirty-five rounds of 
sharpnel were fired on hostile positions before dark. First round registered direct hit 
on hostile picquet and fleeing tribesmen came under heavy tire irom our village 
levies. Guus apparently disconcerted enemy programme and hostile fire ceased until 
about 9 p.M. wneu heavy attack was delivered. Towards midnight two further 
hostile lashkars arrived and joined in attack. Enemy erntre penetrated along river 
two miles and inflicted some casualties on defenders of river nank villages. Attack 
on Kharlachi was particularly heavy and levies had hard fight to defend immediate 
vicinity of these villages. About I a.m. several hundred enemy advanced against 
Kharlachi Militia Post. Militia reserved fire until enemy were within close range 
and then opened heavy rifle and machine gun fire. By 1-30 a.m. it was clear that 
enemy was retiring on all points and by 2 a.m. they were completely beaten off. 
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Our caBualtieB during night were villagers seven killed, seven wounded; Militia 
wounded. Enemy casualties not yet ssccrfaincd but certainly heavy. Hostj/es retired 
across border but re-occupied former positions on boundary line afternoon 5th ana 
killed one Militia sepoy. By morning 6th Kharlachi area was quiet and it is hoped 
that heavy casualties sustained on previous night may have lessened enthusiasm Oi 
hostiles. There are however some indications of fresh hostile concentration in ^Peiwar 
area and necessary defensive dispositions have been made. On other side of Eurram 
valley air action has been continued, when weather conditions permitted, against two 
sections of Chamkannis who remain obdurate. One of these sections has now sent in 
two leading Maliks to make overtures for settlement. 

Wazir lashkar in vShawal referred to in the last week's summary dispersed on 2nd 
or 3rd September without taking any overt action. 

(b) /ntema/.—Country-made bomb exploded on Ist September on doorstep of 
Police Inspector’s house in Bannu city but did no damage. Elsewhere there is little 
to report. 

(2) The efibrts made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar to persuade 
the Congress leaders to call off the Civil Disobedience Movement have ended in 
failure, owing to unreasonable and impractical nature of the latter's demands. These 
include the right to secede from the Empire, Complete National Responsible Govern¬ 
ment, including control of the defence forces, acceptance of Mr. Gandhi’s eleven 
points and admission of the principle of repudiation of India’s liabilities in regard 
to British claims by reference to independent tribunal. In addition, the calling od’ 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement is to be contingent on the continuance of neacc- 
fill picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops, on the recognition of the right of 

E rivate manufacture of salt and the remission of all fines and penalties incurred 
y persons engaged in the Civil Disobedience Movement not convicted of crimes of 
violence. Apart from prejudging certain issues of first rate constitutional importance 
these demands most closely affect the financial interests of local Governments and 
represent an attempt to impose the views of one party without reference to the 
opinions of others and to practical constitutional and financial considerations. In a 
a third aspect they involve recognition by (lovcrnincnt of action in restraint of trade 
and the continuance of several of the main activities of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement under official sanction. The proposals ns a whole are so far removed 
from practical polities as to suggest that they have been put forward deliberately 
for propaganda purposes. Intimation has been conveyed to those responsible for 
them that discussion on the basis of the demands is impossible. 

At the outset the attitude of Governnent was made clear. Subject to the essen¬ 
tial condition that the Civil Disobedience Movement would bo definitely abandoned 
Government were prepared—to withdraw those emergent measures necessitated 
by the movement ; secondlij, to move local Governments sympathetically to review 
the sentences of imprisonment passed on persons convicted of non-violent otfcnc()s 
directly connected with the Civil Disobedience Movement ; and thirdlif, to secure 
further fair and adequate representation at the Round Table Couh;reuce so (hat they 
would have full facilities for pursuing a constitutional course. The breakdown of 
the couvorsations may give a slight and temporary impetus to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. On the other hand, the eonversatioiiG have been unscrupulously used 
in many parts of the country ns evidence that Cirovemmeut we,re anxious* for a 
settlement on any terms ana have been employed to encourage volunteers to defy 
the law on the assurance that prisoners would very shortly be released, The oppor¬ 
tunity for organised misrepresentation is now removed, tt may also be expected 
that moderate opinions will recognise that while Government was right to afford 
all facilities to public spirited persons for the pursuance of any efforts they might 
make in the cause of peace, the responsibility for the breakdown of the convcrsatioiH 
must be attributed to the extravagant and impractical attitude of the .('ongress. 

3. There have been no terrorist outrages during the week and in two directions 
counter measures have met with considerable success. A force of Calcutta police, 
acting in co-operation with the French authorities, and under the leadership of Sir 
Charles Tegart made a gallant and skilfully planned raid on a house in Chander- 
nagore, where certain supccted terrorists were known to be living. The house was 
snrrounded in the early hours of the morning and after an encounter between the 
police and the inmates, who were armed with revolvers, one of the latter was killed 
aud the others arrested. The persons arrested include three, who are alleged to have 
taken a prominent part in the Chittagong raid. 
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In the Punjab, where the terrorists have been active for some months, the police 
have recently mane arrests and obtained evidence which, it is hoped, wi/I materially 
assist in disorganising the violence party and in unravelling several important outrages 
that have occurred within the past year. 

It is of course too much to hope that these successes will bring the movement 
under effective control, for, owing largely to the unrestrained appeals made to youths 
for some months past and to the exaltation of assassins as national heroes, the terrorist 
party has obtained a large number of recruits, who must remain a sourceiof potential 
danger. 

4. The fortnightly reports so far received from provinces arc on the whole 
reassuring. In Madras Civil Disobedience activities have become negligible and the 
movement in that province now may be regarded as having definitely failed. There 
are indications of waning enthusiasm in the United Provinces, but although the 
picketing of educational institutions has slackened, it is still causing trouble in one 
or two towns. The active assistance given by certain local authorities of the move¬ 
ment is a matter of some concern. There has been some improvement in Assam 
but there is still considerable interference w’ith educational institutions, and the 

harm done is indicated by the fact that in (wo colleges alone more than 9,000 daily 
units of study have been lost. Pihar and Orissa continues to record steady and 
gradual improvement with increasing restiveness among cloth merchants against the 
Congress aomination. The campaign apinst the payment of the Chaukidari Tax is 
being carried on in several districts and on one or two occasions it has been 
necessary to make a display of force in order to secure collections. The rei)ort from 
the Punjab is particularly reassuring. The movement generally has declined in 
vigour and w’ith the exception of two or three districts has reacned a stage appro¬ 
aching stagnation. Congress meetings are far less frequent and in a number of 
places Congress office have closed down. Whereas a few months ago 
loyalists were subjected to insult and abuse, they are now treated 
with respect. The number of prosecutions has much decreased, while the 

number of apologies is increasing. On the other hand, although a hard 
blow has been struck at the terrorist movement, there is danger of further outrages : 
the re-opening of colleges after the vacation which ends about the middle of this 
month may d>e accompanied by student agitation and efforts are still being made to 
foment Sikh discontent, although the Sikhs are unwilling to act in co-operation with 
the Congress. In Bombay city the labour situation is steadily growing worse. More 
than 45,000 mill-hands are now out of work, and although the local Government 
arc doing their best to send them at Government expense to their homes in the 

districts, many of them are unwilling to return, as harvest oi)erations are now well 
advanced and there is little work for them to do. A minor clash occurred between 
the police and a party of mill-hands during the week. In Gujrat the position shows 
little change. In one district a growing tendency towards violence in manifest and 
there have been three attacks on the police. In sjntc of recent improvement in the situa¬ 
tion in Gujrat, the recent elections to the legislatures resulted in a very small proportion 
of the total number of votes lioing rceorued for non-Muhammadan seats. In the 

South of the Presidency the local Government are taking vigorous action against the 
organised defiance of the forest laws. Following the declaration of various associa¬ 
tions as unlawful, action has been taken to break up the camps of volunteers and 
this has led to clashes between the police and villagers who in several places have 
abandoned all pretence of non-violence. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to September 13th :— 

]. (a) Tribal .—Except at head of the Kurram valley border and tribal areas of 
North-West Frontier Province have remained quiet throughout week and there have 
been no fresh developments of any importance. Discussions between friendly 
Mohmand assured clans of Peshawar aistrict border and Upper Mohmand hostiles 
have not led to any result. So-called ‘'Khilafatist lashkar” is moving about in Afridi 
Tirah endeavouring to impose tribal punishments on Maliks or sections who are 
considered to have given insufficient assistance during last Afridi incursion. One or 
two Maliks have had their houses burnt or been forced to pay fines, but lashkar 
was unable to get any change out of Zakka Khel or Kuki Knel sections and was 
even refused aamittance to Kuki Khel villages. Air reconnaissance over Tirah and 
Upper Mohmand country were fired at on several occasions. Attendance at usual 
Friday Jirga at Bagh on 12th September was comparatively small. ‘'Chitral reliefs” 
are in progress. Column arrived Dir 12th September without incident. 
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Hostile activity onTpper Kiu’ram border has continued unabated. In spite of 
repulse of lasbkar in Kharlachi area on nif^ht 5th September hos_^tiIes continued for 
some days lonj^cr to occupy old positions on border and kept up’steady fire on our 
Militia Post and picquets till silenced by gain fire. On night Gth September they 
twice delivered strong attacks against our positions on both ‘banks of Kurram Riyor 
but were beaten off. On both occasions they came to close quarter and Militia 
used bombs. Meanwhile there were clear indications of .fresh hostiles concentration 
ill Pci war area and on 7th Heptember Military authorities took over control of 
defence of Tapper Kurram \'allcy. Troops under t^omnnand of Major General 
Coleridge were moved up from Kohat with guns. Hostiles in Pciwar area had 
occupied ITTSAK and other commanding Ipositions and fired on our patrols on 
evening 7th September. Intermittent sniping continued on both fronts for couple of 
days but by evening 8th September situation in Kharlachi area was quiet and 
considerable portion of lashkar had withdrawn. Cessation of hostilities in Kharlachi 
area was, however, signal for increased hostile activity in I'eiwar area where hostiles 
occupying positions on boundary line maintained well directed fire against our 
Militia post and picquets. Peconnaissanee aeroplanes were heavily fired at and 
during night 9th September parties of hostiles crossed border and came to close 
(juarterh with our picquets at two points. They were beaten otf. By 10th September 
hostiles weie evstimated about four thousand strong and still receiving reinforcements. 
Th(!ir positions were shelled on afternoon 10th and again during night. Heavy 
firing continued throughout night and all day llth. On night of 11 th hostile 
parties again crossed liorder and made attempt to come to close quarters. Fairly 
heavy sniping (continued till about mid-day 12lh. Since then there has been period 
of iiraetion and sniping has practically ceased. Jl is reported that an emissary from 
Kabul has arrived with orders from King and P. M. for immediate cessation of 
hostilities. On other side of Kurram Valley air action has been continued against 

Khani Khel and Khwajak sections of Chamkannis who still remain obdurate. 

(b) Inten/oL -About three thousand persons’attended meeting held after Friday 
prayers on 12th September in Qasnban mosque at Bannu. Objectionable speeches 
were made and revolutionary cries raised. Chief speaker was Banniiclii Mulla who 
was recently released on apology after arrest under Criminal Law’ .\mendment Act. 
He has been rc-arri’sted. 

2. As was anticipated in last week’s appreciation, the general trend of public 

opinion outside Congress circles regarding the breakdown of the ])eace conversations 
is to lay responsiliility on the Congress leaders. There is wide recognition of the 

fact that their demands were not only inireasoiiable, but that, (luitc apart from 

ronstitutional issues, they are incapable on financial and administrative grounds of 
being translated into praVticc. The absence of anything in the nature of a practical 
constructive programme shows how divorced the Congress are from the everyday 
affairs of administration, especially in the provinces ; for the acceptance of their 
proposals w’oiild condemn the reformed provincial Governments at the commencement 
of the new constitution to a financial stagnation and would deprive them indefinitely 
of the means of carrying out a progressive policy in the fields of education, niedical 
relief, scientific agriculture and other beneficent activities. The Congress claim the 
right not only to prejudge the decisions of Parliament in regard to the constitution 
but also the right to determine in advance and without examination the policy of 
local Govenimcnt in'* matters of vital concern to them. 3’he same arrogance is 
manifested in matters^affectiug the freedom of individuals, for their proposal that 
picketing should continue even after the Civil Disobedience Movement is abandoned 
represents action in restraint of trade w'hich would prejudicially affect the interests 
of thousands of;Indian traders without any liniit of time. The trading community 
are realizing to an increasing extent the significance of Congress tyranny and this 
particular threat is likely to hasten the inevitable revolt against theif methods. 

Moderate opinion is rallying in support of the Round Table Conference as the 
agencythrough which practical issues can be examined and discussed in an atmos¬ 
phere of reason and good-will. 

3. In the meantime, there is still change in the aims and methods of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. The steady and unremitting pressure exercised by local 
Governments, combined with the exasperation that Congress action is causing in 
many quarters, is robbing the movement of its influence and force. In most 
provinces, there is a progressive decline in enthusiasm in places where Congress 
activities were prominent early dn"the campaign, and in places to which the move¬ 
ment has recently extended, vigorous’.action has more rapid and effective results 
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than similar measures had a few months ago. At the same time the necessity of 
such action is increased by the growing tendency especially in rural areas, for the 
rank and file to resort to violence. Several instances of this kind have recently 
occurred. In the Central Provinces, where the breach of forest laws made a wide 
and natural appeal to a large proportion of the rural population, the profession of 
non-violence has been frequently ignored and the use and show of force have been 
necessary to restore authority. Indeed the Congress have long ceased to confine 
their subversive efforts to classes and communities in regard to whom there is even 
a remote prospect of non-violence being observed. A few weeks ago Congress agita¬ 
tors stirrcxl up the Gonds, one of the most backward and ignorant tribes in India, 
to carry out organised defiance of the forest laws. As an immixliate result the 

Gonds torcibly resisted the arrest of one of their leaders. Clashes occurred between 
them and the ixilice in which a constable was killed, several others were injured and 
the police were compelled to fire. More than 40 Gonds have been arrested and the 
Gond iiopulation of this particular district is still in a disturbed condition. In thi; 
Sutara District of the Bombay Presidency the same causes led to a concerted defiance 
of authority over a cousiderable urea, and it was necessary to inarch in a con¬ 
siderable force of police in order to bring the situation under control. Those 
concerned in this disturbance admitted that they had been entirely misled by 
Congress agitators. There have also been sporadic resorts to violence in Gujrat 
in connection with elections to the legislative bodies. It is part of the Congress 
programme to boycott these and their methods have gom^ far beyond those of possi¬ 
ble persuasion, even in centres like Surat where the Congress organisation is supposed 
to exercise discipline over its followers. The success achieved liy the Congress in 

ih(‘ boycott of the (‘iections has varied greatly in diflerent places. Broadly speaking. 
.’Muhaimnadaiis have made it clear that they will not tolerate interference in elections 
to seats reserved for the community, and the Congress have wisely left them alone. 
In regard to non-Muhammadan seats, the success of the (Congress has been most 
marked in some of the (Jiijrat <listriets, where comparatively few of the Hindu 
voters have gone to the polls. Similarly there has been much local variation in the 
strength anafiueeesH of the educational boycott. The two provinces most atlected 
at present appear to be the Pnited Proviiutcs and the Central Provinces, where some 

colleges and schools are still affected : but in the former iirovinees there has been a 

r(*voIt by the students theinsi'lves. and generally this part of the Congress programme 
has done them more harm than gootl by arousing the hostility of parents.^ ft is 
definitely on the doeline and is likely to fail within the next f('W weeks. ^\ ilh its 
failure the main activities of the Congress will probably be the boycott of British 
goods and the no-tax compuign, the latter being exploited in order to enlist the 
sympathies of tlu' rural classes. .Attempts may be made to revive* breaches of the 
salt laws. 

The following it appreciation of the situation up to September 20th :— 

1. (a) Hostile activity on Kurram border has entirely ceased since 12th 

September and all tribes on North-West Frontier have remained (juict (liroughout 
week. Air action against Khani Fbel and Khwajak recalcitrant sections of Cham- 
kannis has continued and has now had desired etfeet. Khani Khel section has come in 
to Parachinar and has agreed to surrender :12 rifles snd Ifi hostages and Khwajak 
Khel section has asked for cessation of air action to enable them to do likewise, 
Chitral Relief column reached Drosh 17th September without incident. Mohmands 
and Afridis still continues propaganda in Tirah. 

Wazir situation in Bannu district still requires careful watching. 
Meeting was advertised for 14th September at hamlet ncjir Nurar but Wazir and 
Banmuchi maliks took steps to prevent holding of meeting and troops which had 
been sent out returned without incident. Similarly Wazir maliks prevented further 
meeting which was announced for I7th September. MuHa who made objectionable 
speech at usual Friday meeting outside Qaaaban Mosque of Bannu on l9th September 
was arrested. Elsewhere nothing to report. 

2. So far as specific incidents are concerned, the week has been comparatively 
quiet. A collision occurred between the police and a crowd of Congress supporters 
in the Biilandshar district of the United Provinces : the |)olioe had to fire in order 
to stop an attack on a Police Station, and in the afiray a Sub-Inspector Io.st his life. 
The fortnightly report for the first naif of September from the same Province 
records several other instances in which violence nas been used. It also qbaerves 
that the type of Congress voliinteert has deteriorated and now’ largely consists of 
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out-of-work tenants and other persons of even lower status, brought in from the 
Wllap^ea. The breach of forest laws in the Central Provinces and in the Southern 
Districts of the Bombay Presidency pjives cause for less concern than a few 
weeks a^o. In both provinces vigorous action has been taken with excellent results. A 
recent report receivea from the Bombay Government relating to the efforts made by 
Congress during the latter half of last month to capture labour in Bombay city 
shows that these met with very moderate success and that there are diverse influen¬ 
ces at work which are likely to prevent anything in the nature of a serious labour 
movement in favour of Congress. The number of unemployed mill-hands continues 
to increase, although perhaps not so rapidly as was apprehended. The local Govern¬ 
ment have under examination the (|ue8tiou of repatriating some of them, but there 
are various difficulties which complicate the problem, and in so far as tno apprecia¬ 
tion of September Oth suggested tnat the local Government had reached a decision 
on this matter it requires correction. Elsewhere the Ial)Oiir situation is generally 
satisfactorv. 

ri. In last week’s appreciation reference was made to the attempts of the 
Congress to boycott the elections to the legislative bodies. During the week elections 
were held in Bombay city and the methods adopted by the volunteers brought them 
into collision with the |X)lice on several occasions, but no serious incident occurred. 
The activities of the Congress in connection with the elections provide yet another 
instance of interference with the rights of individuals, and has not been withoiit 
etf(K;t in strengthening the conviction, which is steadily gaiiiijig ground among the 
public, that whatever may be the precepts of the Congress, their practice represents 
an arrogant^^coniempt both fur private liberlies and for th(‘ interests of parties and 
classes who do not share their views. Another device adopted by the Congress in 
some places is to put up as caudidates for the legislative bodies persons of the 
lowest castes, their object apjjarently being thus to bring discrtKlit on the legisla¬ 
tures. They have not attempted to* reconcile this policy with their professions of 
solicitude for the (lej)reRscd classes. One local Government re])orts that there is 
reason to believe that a secondary object is to blackmail other ca\ididates into 
making contributions to funds of Congress li)\ buying of the latter's tmminees. 
In spite of the various devices*^adopted by the Congress, it may now be assumed 
that, apart from the abseue.e of Congress representation, the constitution of the 
various legislative bodies will be little aflected. In this connection it may be obser¬ 
ved that the Civil Disobedience Movemtait has conspicuously failed to impair the 
working of the Legislative Councils or the administration by Minialers of transferred 
departments, except in so far as it has weakened the financial resources of Provin¬ 
cial Governments both by reduction of revenue and increase of expenditure, the 
unfortunate consequences of which have been seriously to curtail ihc benciicient 
activities of Local Governments to the grave injury of the public. 

4. The prospects that public opinion will play an eflcctivc part in the disruption 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement are now better than at any time since the 
Movement began. There are unmistakable signs that popular resentment is increasing 
in various directions. The intransgient attitude of the Congress leaders during tlie 
peace conversations and their disregard for the sufferings of others have Btrengthenecl 
the position of Government supporters and have shaken the confidence of 
many Congress followers. The methods of domination which have been the out¬ 
standing feature of the Congress programme, have aroused the apprehensions of 
minority communities and have stiftened their opposition. The attempted boycott 
of educational institutions has created a reaction among parents and students. The 
boycott of foreign goods and the widespread loss it has caused to Indians are gra¬ 
dually but surely mienating from the Congress the sympathy of an important section 
ofj the,ffHindu middle classes on whose support the Congress prommme largely 
depends. Lastly, the impression produced by propaganda disseminated by Congress 
agents claiming an assured success for their programme and their early accession 
to power is rapidly evaporating. It may still have ephemeral effect in some rural 
areas, but:it is* not a factor wliich will seriously postpone the inevitable collapse of 
the movement. The unscupulous nature of this nropaganda may be illustrated by 
certain features of the breach of forest laws in the Central Provinces. In several 
districts the tale was deliberately spread that the British Raj had ceased and that 
Mr. Gandhi had given the forests to the people for their free and unrestricted use. 
The result was that the people did serious damage to the forests until prompt action 
by the local Government convinced them that the British Administration was 
functioning. With their disillusionment on this point the main influence of the 
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CongresB disappeared. Similarly, the latest fortnightly report of the North-West 
Frontier Province records a general improvement in the situation due largely to 
the fact that the people are now convinced by hard fact that the stories of the 
collapse of British power arc mythical. At the same time, the influence is increasing 
of the supporters of law and order. Most Provincial Governments report the 
growing success of counter propaganda by both official and non-official agencies. 
Many are now giving their active and open assistance to Government, who a few 
months ago were content to remain, if not neutral, at least inactive. Broadly 
speaking, the ])ublic are now in no doubt as to the ultimate issue and the psycho¬ 
logical advantage, which this gives to Government is a factor of great and growing 
importance. One natural eirect is to direct greater attention towards constitutional 
meilmds which it has been the consistent policy of Government to encourage all 
parties and communities to adopt. 

5. It is not to be assumed irom what has been said above that the Congress 
have exhausted their caj)aeity for mischief. Their leaders have declared their inten¬ 
tion to carry on the (Jivil Disobedience Movement with unabated vigour, and there 
is no reason to suppose that they will not attempt to give eflect to their intentions 
without regard to tlie evil consefjuenci's to the country. There are already signs of 
a recrudescence of the salt campaign and efforts will doubtless be made to stir up 
rural areas where eonditions are favourable to non-payment of (Government dues, 
and sporadic trouble may occur in cf)iiH(‘qncncc. Kndeavours will also be made to 
maintain and ev(;n liglitiMi the boycott of foreign goods. It is also possible that 
the Congress will try to whip uj) llagging enthusiasm by the adoption of new 
devices, although so many have been tried and failed that their ingenuity will 
be ])ut to a severe test. On the whole, while there is good reason to take a 
sanguine view of the future, (here is no justitieatioii for any relaxation of cflbri. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to September 27lh : — 

Ti (h(tl —All Tribes hav(‘ remained (juict throughout wec'k. Khani Khcl and Khwajak 
si'ctions of ChamUaunis on Kurram border have made con\\)\eto suVniwsHion and have 
deposited r'lUes nnd ^iven hostages demanded. Military have handed back controV iu 
Kurrani to Political authorities. Chitral reliefs have been carried out and column 
reaclu'd l)ir Ldith September on return march. Kurram reports some indications of 
renewed unrest among tribes on Pciwar-Kharlaehi border. This coincides with fresh 
])hase of internal activity in Tirah where self-styled Khilafatist party among Afridis 
is advocating further hostile action against Ciovernment. 

^ InU'niaf reports arrrest of one Mulla Ataullah who left Bamiu for 
Waziristun some montlis ago lor Congress proj)aganda among tribes. Elsewhere 
nothing to report. 

2. 'riu fortnightly reports received from the provinces for the first half of 
September l(‘stify to the decline in Civil Disobedience activities. In Madras they are 
Htat(‘d tt? be uiiimpoitaiit. Bengal reports that the general improvement has 
continued and Unit although ihe situation is still not normal and the disaffection of 
certain classes shows little change, there are definite signs that the public recognise 
that Government are determined to retain control and that the Civil Disobedience 
Moycincnt is failing. There is growing resentment against (Dongress interference with 
ordinary life and as a result increasing acijuiesceiice iu the return to normal 
conditions. Jn the IhiiU’d Provinces Congress activity shows no fresh vitality, and 
many district officers indicate distinct proofs of a growing lack of interest. Many 
districts in the Punjab report complete freedom from agitation and the attempt of 
Congress to interfere with elections has caused much resentment in quarters 
ordinarily symiMithetic. From Bihar and Orissa comes the report that the 
appreciations of district officers are distinctly more optimistic than hitherto. There 
arc fewer C^ongress meetings and smaller audiences, and the same indication of flagg¬ 
ing enthusiasm is reiiorted from other provinces. Distinct signs are evident of 
growing reaction against Congress tyranny and of a realisation that the Civil Difl- 
^ediencc Movcuneiit is tending only to chaos. Assam has very little to report in 
the way of agitation. The Legislative Council, during their recent session, gave 
their support to the measures which the local Government have had to take. Tneare 
has also been a general improvement in the Central Provinces where the main trouble 
now arises from open and violent defiance of constituted authority in a few districts. 

of this kind are rare, but they illustrate the unscrupulous manner in 
which Congress workers have played on the ignorance and superstition of primitive 
tribes. 

Several of the provincial reports refer to the weakening and even open defifUfce 
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of the bojcott of foreign goods, aud since these rcj30rl8 were written the movement 
of revolt nas gained in strength. In many places existing stocks of foreign cloth 
are being openly sold. Tbc extent to which they will be replaced by new stocks 
remain to be seen. 

3. The above estimates of the situation by local Government do not represent 
any disposition to underrate the will or the ability of the Congress to do further 
harm to the country. Nor do they indicate any tendency to relax vigilance and 
counter-efforts. On the contrary, there is agreement among provincial Governments 
that the capacity for mischief is not exhausted and that it is as necessary as ever 
to combat the movement. The justice of this view is shown by the occurrence 
during the week of three serious collisions between the police and the supporters or 
dupes of the Congress. The first occurred in the Central Provinces, where a party of 
Gonds again offered violent resistance to the police, who were compelled to fire. The 
second occurred at Moradabad in the L’nited Provinces in eonsc(j[uence of the forcible 
interference by Congress volunteers uith the polling for an election to the liegishi- 
tive Council. A mob invaded the Town Hall, pelted the police with brickbats and 
in Bj>ite of repeated warnings refused to disperse until fire was opened, information 
has uist been received of a third clash. This oceurred in the C^jlaba district of the 
Bombay Presidency and from the infonnalion at present available appears to have 
been due to an attack by a mob of forest Satyagrahis on the police who again had 
to fire. 

Full details of casualties in these three incidents liave not yet been received, but 
it appears probable that the number of deaths will exceed l’O and that the number 
of injured wfill exceed 100. 

It cannot at present be said whether these occnrroncos represent a growing ten¬ 
dency towards deliberate violence or whether they are only sympathetic of a decline 
in the discipline and quality of Congress volunteers, it is, however, quite obvious 
that in each of these three instances Congress workers deliberately engaged in acti¬ 
vities and created conditions, which any man of ordinary common sense and pru¬ 
dence who professed the principles of non-violence would have escheued as certain 
to provoke results directly opposed to his professions. The tragedy of this atjd 
similar incidents is that the victims arc only too often the ignorant and credulous 
who have been misled by lying misrepresentations and by promises known to be 
iueapable of fulfilment. 

4. His Excellency the Viceroy in a statement issued on the Kith of May last 
made the following reference to the Civil Disobedience Movement 

“Bo long as those responsible for it refuse to recognise realities, and proceed as 
if all that was necessary was to break the lau regardless of the consequenees such 
action must entail, so long will they be postponing the very things that they profess 
to desire for India, and that others, who do not share their reluctance to see facts 
as thev are, might by this time have gone far to achieve. No more severe condemn¬ 
ation has ever been passed upon any persons than that in which it was said of 
Romo that they entered not in themselves and them that were entering in they 
hindered. 

The truth of these works is further illustrated by the attitude of the Congress 
towards those representatives of various parties and communities who consider that 
they can best serve their country by following eonstitutional melhods and by 
assisting at the Bound Table Conference towards a solution of India’s problems, 
A concerted attack has been made on them in the Press and by various associations 
sympathetic to the Congress. Tbe latter have gone further and are organising 
demonstrations and processions urging not only tbe boycott of the Conference, but 
also of the delegates. Apart from the futility of these proceedings, they involve 
a provocative challenge to those who differ from the views of the Congress and 
particularly to the minority communities who are determined to represent their 
cause at the conference. This latest example of Congress intolerance is not likely 
to do their cause much good. ‘ ^ 

The following it appreciation of the situation up to October 4th 

iV. JV, K P, Tribal.^AW tribes have remained quiet throughout week. Chitral 
reliefs have been completed without incident and relieved column arrived Chakdara 
3rd October. Full Afridi jirga of all sections was to be hold at Bagh October 3rd 
at which it was to be decided whether or not the tribe should come down to 
Jamrud for jirjga with Government on October 7th. There is nothing to report 
regarding the internal situation in the Province. 

2. Brief mention was made in last week’s appreciation of a clash between the 
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police and forest satyagrahis in the Colaba District of the Bombay Presidency. 
Subsequent information shows that for some time past local Congress Committees 
have been organising the wholesale looting by the people of forest products, and on 
several occasions they were successful in doing considerable damage to the forest. 
Towards the end of September a small party of police and forest guards arrested a 
number of leaders who had engaged in these lawless activities, hut were met by a 
mob of about five thousand \vho surrounded them in a narrow valley and from the 
hill-sides above'Jthrew boulders and large blocks of wood on to them. Th^ also 
attaeked with scythes and hatchets. The police were compelled to open fire and killed 
several of the rioters, but three of their number and a forest guard were brutahy 
battered to death find a revenue officer was accidentally killed by his own friends. 
This incident illustrates the almost inevitable effects of appeals to the avarice and 
credulity of ignorant villagers and both in the Bombay Presidency and the Central 
Provinces has been the deliberate policy of Congress associations to instil into 
the people of rural areas a spirit of lawlessness that can only result in violence. 
The Government of the Central Provinces have recently referred in a public state¬ 
ment to several instances of this kind that have occurred in various districts, all of 
which illustrate the pernicious effect of Congress doctrines on the aborminal popula¬ 
tion. Tn appealing for the support and co-operation of the public the local Govern¬ 
ment observe that there can no longer be any doubt in regard to the effect of the 
Civil Disobedience IMovement in encouraging a state of general lawlessness. There has 
been no serious recnulesccnHc of breaches of the salt law such as was threatened— 
and evidence is increasing that it is the intention of the Congress to devote the 
main efforts towards a campaign for the non-payment of land revenue. 

3. The past two ivecks have been marked by the failure rather than the absence 
of attempts to commit terrorist crime. Outrages have been attempted in Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Frontier Province and in the Punjab and in practically every 
case the intended victims have been members of the police. In several cases innocent 
members of the public have been killed or injured, and although no fataliti^ have 
occurred among the public, several have suflered injuries. In the Punjab two 
outrages which might have had serious consequences have been attempted within the 
past week. The first occurred at Bawalpindi when a bomb wis thrown in the 
middle of a party of fifty police, but providentially did not explode. The second was 
a dating attempt at Lahore lo kill Ihe Indian Superintendent of Police who was 
engaged in the investigafion of (he Lahore Conspiracy Case. A number of reyolvei* 
shots were fired at his car at short range and two of the occupants were injured. 
More than thirty outrages have occurred in the Punjab in less than a year and, 
although a number of arrests have been made within the past month, it it clear that 
the terrorist movement, is sill active. 

4. TveftTcnce was made in last we(‘k’s appreciation to attempt by Congress to 
boycott not only the Hound Table Conference but the delegates who have accepted 
invitations to attend. It was anticipated that their .altitude would cause resentment 
among those communities and classes who are determined to represent their case 
before the Conference, dliis anticipation has been realised. Three meetings at Bombay 
have been broken up by supporters of the delegates whom the meetings were held 
to condemn and the Muhammadans and the depressed classes have made it clear 
that they will not tolerate interference in this matter by the Congress. In conse¬ 
quence of their attitude the War Council of Bombay were prudent enough to abandon 
a demonstration of protest which they had arranged to hold against a number of 
delegates to the Round Table Conference who sailed from Bombay on October 4th. 

5. There has been little change in the economic situation. The^ monsoon has on 
the whole been good and harvests are above the average. Prices of agricultural 
produce are, however, very low, and there will be difficulties in marketing the jute 
and cotton crops which in different parts of India are the crops on which the 
cultivator mainly depends in the autumn harvest. The effect of world factors has 
been aggravated by the disturbance of trade and the sense of insecurity caused by 
the Civil Disobedince Movement and the return to normal conditions is likely to be 
gradual. In the meantime, there are signs of a revival in some directions and^ the 
movement tovyards freedom of trade among dealers in cloth is steadily gmning 
ground, especially in Northern India where local Congress organizations have had 
to admit breaches in the general policy of boycott. 

The following i« appreciation of the situation up to October 11 th :— 

//i/erwa/.—There are some signs of recrudescence of Bed Shirt movement in 
Charsadda area of Peshawar district. 
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2. The provincial reports for the second half of .September for the most part 
record continued improvement in the general situation. This is' particularly marked 
in Madras, Bengal and the Punjab and in the first named province the civil 
disobedience movement has now practically ceased to exist. In the United Provinces 
there has also been an improvement, but activities in some districts have made it 
necessary for the local Government to declare unlawful a number of local associations. 
Agitation is reported to be on the decline in the Central Provinces and the breach 
of forest laws in now on a much smaller scale than a few weeks ago, although a 
further clash with the police arising out of this form of lawlessness has' been reported. 
The picketing of liquor shops is almost in abeyance, but as in several /other provinces, 
one result of the crusade against licensed shops has been an increase .in illicit 
distillation. Bihar and Orissa continues to record steady improvement, but the 
prevalence of illegal activities in some districts necessitates arrests on a considerable 
scale. On the other hand, the number of those who otier apologies is increasing'and this 
feature is common to most provinces. 

The boycott of foreign goods is the main jdank of the Congress programme and 
in Bombay attempts are being made to extend picketing to provision and other 

shops. The revolt of Indian dealers is growing and several provinces report that, 
foreign cloth is being sold ojienly in many places. Hut. so far as the ])iircha8e of 
new stocks is concerned, there has not yet been a definite break-away from the 

boycott in largo distributing centres where trade conditions remain in a deplorable 
state. 

During the week there has been some talk in Congress ((iiarteis of an attempt to 
sot up in some direct ions a parallel system of Govern liient. The idea appears at 
present confined to the institution of (lommitteos of arliilralion in civil and criminal 
cases, combined with social pressure when recognition is not given to these so-called 
Courts. A similar experiment was tried during the non-co-operation movement in 
1921-22 and definitely failed. There is no reason to suiiposc that if it, is repeated 

it will meet with any measure of success, and it appears not imjiroliable that it has 

been put forward at this stage as a spectacular move which may revive flagging 
interest. 

3. Unlawful Association Ordinance was promulgated during the week and 
confers powers by which Government can occupy land and building used for the 
purpose of an association that has been declared unlawful and can forfeit moveable 
property used for the same purpose. It also contains a iirovision making mcmbcrshii) 
of an unlawful association a congnizable olTcnce, and this is now operative thronghont 
British India. The provisions relating to property hav(; been exUnded in the first 
instance to the Bombay Presidency only and the local Government have already 
taken action under it in Gujerat, anel the suburban districts of Bombay. The 
Ordinance should be of special value in dcvaling wifh the sitnalion in Gujerat where 
the conditions arc in some ways peculiar. The support there given to the 
movement in its early stages w'as more on a mass scale than elscwhi'rc and the 
Congress succeeded in estalilishing a firm hold in many villages of the districts 
concerned. Their headijuarters are often established in the lincst bouse in a village 
and serve as centres from which volunteers and other Avorkers incit(* tJni ixjoplc of 1,ho 
countryside to commit breaches of the law and to refuse the payment of lauu-rcvonne. 
For some weeks past a vigorous campaign has been in inogrcss ,!to persuade the 
people not to pay the next instalment of land-revenue. Tlio cicclaratioii.^as unlawful 
of the associations responsible for these activities and the occupation of the 
headquarters of the more important of them should have a salutary effect Jon the 
situation. 

4. Judgment was pronounced during the week by the h^pccial 'J'ribunal consisting 
of 3 High Court Judges constituted to try the Lahore Ck)ns])iracy Case and included 
sentences of death on 3 of the accused. Pronouncement of the sentence W'as 
followed by demonstrations in Lahore where the police had to disperse bands of 
students and hartals and meetings were also held in several other towns. Whatever 
may be the motive which prompts these demonstrations they can hardly fail to give 
encouragement to the terrorist movement. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to October l8th :— 

inrifta/.—Afridi jirga has still failed to materialize. Tribal jirgas dissolved on IGlh 
October after three days’ heated discussion. Kostiles apparently persisted in their 
previous attitude that no jirga should leave Bara with authority to represent ! whole 
tribe except with their permission and on their terms. Latest reports are to the effect 
that parties of Maliks and Elders have reached Chora in Bazar valley. Simultaneous- 
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ly other parties presumably hostiles were observed moving down Bara valley towards 
Maimana. Brigade from Bara fort advanced morning 17th October to point near 
left bank of Bara fort. No opposition was encountered. 

Internal .were made during week to institute (campaign of picketing 
liquor shops in Peshawar (aty. Picketers wdio appear to have come for the most 
part from Oharsadda Tashil were arrested as they appeared. Otherwise conditions 
in Settled Districts are quiet. 

2. Prompt action has been taken in the Bomliay Presidency under the Ordinance 
promulgated on October 10th last. A large number of organisations that have 
played a prominent part in Civil Disobedience Movement have been declared unlawful 
and the police have occupied the headquarters of the more important of them. In 
Bombay City the authorities have taken possession of Congress House which has 
been the centre of lawless activities for some time and a number of persons have 
been prosecuted. In Giiirnt the main headquarters of the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment have been occupied and a number of local leaders arrested. The arrangements 
have been carried out without the occurrence of disorder, although there have been 
hartals and meetings of protest. There has also boon considerable talk of mcaPurcs 
to counter the action taken, among which have been mentioned the gcnernl defiance 
of Ordinances, the withdrawal of post office savings, encashment, of (jovernment 
paper, social boycott of Government officers and members of Legislative Bodies 
irichuling their excommunication from caste. The boycott, it has been suggested, 
should be further extended to persons connected by business relations with any 
delegate to the Round Table Conference*. Small war councils are to take the place 
of large organisations and special attention is to be paid to the non-payment of 
taxes. Most of these devices have already been tried and there is little that is new 
in the proposals. While it may be assunH‘d that eflbits will be made to niainisin 
and increase enthusiasm, the immediate result of action under the Ordinance has 
been definitely to discourage the movement. The campaign against the non-payment 
of land revenue will not, however, be lightly abandoned. In this connection, it may 
be observed that Pandit .lawahar lial, President of the Congress, who has lately been 
released from imprisonment, gave sj)ecial jmomincnce to this item of the Congress 
programme in a recent speech and foreshadowed the extension of the carnpaign to 
districts at pr(!sent uiiafroctcd. Ho is also reported to have urged his audience not 
only to pay no taxes to (he British (Jovernincnt, but also (o do without any services 
they may render. As one commentator has shrewdly pointed out, the (wo parts 
of the p*ro]) 0 .sition hang together, for the people arc unlikely to pay tw'icc over for 
the same services—a consideration likely to operate w’ith great lorce against any 
scheme of parallel Govenimcnt. Other activities to which the President of the 
Congress attached great importance were the broach of the salt law and the boycott 
of foreign goods. In regard to the latter, he made it clear that the Central Congress 
Organisation disavowed the action of those local Committees that had permitted 
the sale of existing stocks and (hat it is insistent on complete boycott despite the 
financial ruin in which thousands of Indians will be involved, 3'hc piece-goods 
merchants of Bombay, having failed to obtain any concession from Congress Head- 
(jiiarters, reopened the market for the sale of the existing stocks, but on the per¬ 
suasions of Congress volunteers they closed it again and the position there remains 
as it was. 

3. Apart from events in the Bombay Presidency, the week has been compara¬ 
tively quiet. There has been a collision between the police and large crowd of 
primitive villagers in the Seoni district of the Central Provinces, The incident arose 
out of an attempt to defy the forest laws and the crowd tried to overawe the police. 
Generally, however, the forest Satijafjraha Is declining both in the Central Provin¬ 
ces and Bombay ITcsidcncy, and Government dues are now being paid in several 
districts where they were refused a few weeks ago. Sporadic trouble is still liable 
to occur. Evidence from various sources confirms the decline of popular enthusiasm 
and the growth of dissatisfaction against Congress methods. A sure sign of decrea¬ 
sing interest is the groiying tendency for convicted persons to obtain remission of 
their sentences by offering apologies and pledges of future abstention from flawless 
activities. In Bengal alone more than 2,00() prisoners have been so released. 

4. Following the pronouncement of judgment in the Lahore Conspiracy Case 
an attempt was made on the life of a European Sergeant of police in Lahore and there 
is reason to believe that the terrorist party in the Punjab are planning further out¬ 
rages. There has been some recrudescence of speeches inciting to violence and a 
B^tion of the press is extolling the convicts as heroes. Following the attempts ^on 
the lives of a European police officer and hie wife in Bombay a number of youths 
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have been arrested vpho arc alleged to belong to a youth association recently formed. 
Oenerally, there are indications that the extent of terrorist activities will be limited 
only by the vigilance of the authorities, and in this connection it is reassuring that 
during <he past few months several hard blows have been dealt at the organisation 
in several provinces. 

5. Despite the efforts made to belittle the Round Table Conference and to hold up 
to contempt the Indian delegates who are attending it, there is increasing recognition 
of its importance. India is getting tired of continuous unrest and commotion and 
very many Indians, belonging to all classes, look with hope to the Conference for a 
solution of present and future difficulties. They realise that the Indian delegates are 
inspired by motives at least as patriotic as those of persons who have refused to 
co-operate and they accordingly resent the abuse to which the delegates are subjec¬ 
ted because they have chosen to follow constructive methods. The feeling that the 
Conference should be given a fair chance may be expected to extend and there can 
be no doubt that great interest will be taken in its proceedings by persons of all 
schools of political thought. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to October 24th :— 

Combined .firga of Afridi Maliks and Elders numbering some .1,500 
persons arrived Jamrud on ISlh October. They were interviewed by Political Agent 
on 10th and following day. While Jirga was in session hostile elements congre¬ 
gated round Tongi and Kadam a few miles south of .Tainrnd awaiting result of 
negotiations. Political Agent explained to Jirga Government’s determination to 
project British border for future from incursions based on caves in Khajuri and 
Aka Khel Plain. Jirga were asked if they had any suggestion to put forward to 
this end. Elders and Maliks however declared themselves incapable of providing 
solution. Ncgotisitions have, therefore, so far proved inconclusive. Meantime troops 
are engaged in examining Terrain, and daily reconnaissances have been conducted 
from advance camp west of Kara Fort. Beyond some long range sniping no 
opposition has been encountered. 

Attemj3ts to arouse fresh interest in Congress activities in Peshawar 
City continue and cJaily during week small parties of youths demonstrating in front 
of Ii(juor shops were arrested as they appeared, otherwise there is nothing to 
report. 

2. The Bombay Government have continued to take action against the bodies 
declared to be unlawful associations and in Bombay City it has been nceessary on 
several occasions to dis])erse gatherings held in defiance of orders. In Gujerat there 
has been no opposition to the action taken and arrears of land revenue arc being 
paid more freely. The continued prospect of sporadic disorders in rural areas is 
illustrated by au occurrence in the Nasik district where primitive villagers have been 
incited to break the forest laws and refuse payment of grazing dues. One of the 
tribes concerned worked to a state of excitement by misrepresentations that the 
forthcoming census was a i^lot against them and angry that money-lenders who had 
advised them not to pay grazing dues had themselves paid, proceeded in large 
numbers to two villages in each of which they beat village oSicers and other 
(government servants. They then gathered on n hill armed with spears, swords and 
other weapons and refused to disperse, defying the police to disperse them. ?^tonc 
throwing then ensued in which several police were hit and after repeated warnings 
it was necessary to open fire. The JJistrict Magistrate has since marched through 
the affected area and grazing fees arc being paid up. 

3. The provincial reports for the first-half of (jetober show that the previous 
improvement in the situation was maintained during this period. In Bladras it is 
now necessary te tile very few prosecutions while apologies on the part of those 
already convicted continue to be made. In the Central Provinces also there has 
been a fall in the number of prosecutions and the decline in the intensity of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement is marked all over the province. A satisfactory 
feature is that the aboriginal population though still unsettlca in one or two districts 
show signs of return to a normal frame of mind and measures are being taken 
completely to restore confidence. The number of convictions in the United Provinces 
continues to be high. The release of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru who has since 
been re-arrested and of several other leaders was the occasion for demonstrations 
and processions, but despite the temporary impetus thus given the general decline 
in interest was maintained. The Punjab reports that the declaration as unlawful 
associations of all Congress Committees in the province has been well received by the 
law abiding classes ana has had satisfactory effects. The demonstrations in several 
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cities folJowing the judgment in the Lahore Conspiracy Case were on a considerable scale 
and were characterised by very objectionable speeches. As the Local Government observe, 
they have clearly shown that the anarchist party has at its disposal a largo 
amount of pliable and inflammatory material and it is probable that there will be an 
increase in terrorist activities. The political minded Sikhs are still divided in 
regard to co-operation with the Congress, but one section of the extremists has 
decided in favour of doing so and has formed an association to agitate for the 
reduction of land revenue and canal dues with the intention of instigating a general 
refusal to pay land revenue if their demands arc not met. The community as a 
whole is little atFected. The most satisfactory feature of the Bihar and Orissa 
report is the marked decline in the number of prosecutions which indicates not only 
continued decline in public interest, but also a decrease in the activities of volnntet^rs. 
This is noticeable in several other i)roviucefl and it is to be hoped that it marks 
further stage in the decline of the movement—namely increasing dithculty in obtain¬ 
ing active workers. In this connection it may be noted that while those leaders who 
have been released from imprisonment have shown no signs of moderating their 
})rogrammc but on the contrary have advocated further measures, such as the 
establishment of parallel institutions, several provinces including Bihar and Orissa 
report that the majority of the rank and tile on release from jail have not resumed 
their activities. The campaign against the pavment of the ehoukidari tax in this 
province has proved generally unsneecHshif, but in one district diffleutty is being 
experienced in collections o^Ylng to intimidation by volunteers. Assam continues to 
report little activily. The Bengal report has not yet been been received. 

The position in regard to the boycott of foreign cloth is still unstable. Most 
provinces report that it is being sold openly in many places, but it is not clear 
whether the sales are of existing or new stocks, The Central Congress organisation 
has repudiated as unauthorised the arrangements made with dealers by some local 
Congress Committees by which sales of existing stocks were opened for limited 
])eriod8 and this action has increased the rcsiiveiiess of dealers. In the main 
distributing centres there has not yet been wide-spread and open defiance of the 
Congress although there is reason to believe that in some of them, secret sales are 
))eing carried on. The ])ieoe-goods merehants of Bombay have rescinded the 
resorutioii passed earlier in the month to re-open sales, in favour of adherence to 
the boycott. The picketing of educational institutions has been delinitely dropped 
from the civil disoliedience programme in vicAV of the small success attained ana the 
large measure of resentment caused. In the Central rrovinces where it obtained 
(onsiderable support during the earlier stages colleges that, had i\,maincd closed for 
some weeks were reopened without counter demonstrations. 

The movement in favour of parallel institutions has not shown any particular 
developmei t, hut Pandit Jawahar Ball, previous to his arrest, is reix)rted to have 
announced it as part of (he future programme. 

Economic couditions in rural areas continue to be a source of anxiety owing to 
the general fall in the value of practically every kind of agricultural produce. On 
the other hand the economic situation in Bombay Cify bus improved and there 
has been a substantial reduction in the number of unemployed mill labourers. 

The following it appreciation of the situation up to November Itt 

1. (a) Tribal ,—Week has been quiet on frontier, Afridi Jirga at Jamrud dis¬ 
solve after being interviewed by Chief Commissioner. Kesult was inconclusive 
Maliks and Elders being unable to make any satisfactory suggestion for preventing 
incursions into Peshawar District via Khaiuri and Aka Khel plains. Afridis are 
reported to be again holding tribal jirga at Bagh. Jirga assembled on Friday 31st 
October. Result of deliberations is not yet known. Snow has fallen in Tirah. 

(fc) inSeveral small parties of pieketers were arrcsied during week iu 
Peshawar City, otherwise there is nothing to report. 

2. Bengal report for first half of October has been received since issue of last 
appreciation. It records a definite advance towards return of normal conditions, 
and in Presidency Division picketing of all kinds is reported to have practically 
stopped. Situation in rural areas has improved throughout province, but 
occasional attacks on parties of police are still made, and four of these occurred 
during fortnight in question. Bengal report confirms feature mentioned in last 
week’s appreciation, namely a steady downward tendency in number of prosecutions. 
Tlnlesa there is definite recrudescence of activity, there is reasonable ground 
for hope that this tendency will now become more pronounced in moat provinces, 
since one factor which has operated to prevent rapid improvement in this respect 
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ie likely to have a diminishing effect. A characteristic of Civil Disobedience 
Movement has been local, though not ncceBBarily prolonged enthuBiasm in areas 
newly aflected ; but number of such arcaa and difficulty of dealing with them are 
now on decrease. 

Action again.st unlawful associations continues in Bombay Presidency. On 2Gth 
October it was necessary to disperse gatherings in Bombay City which attempted 
to defy orders of Commissioner of Police. Situation in Gujerat continues to improve 
and tliero is h'ss resistance to payment of land revenue but Congress workers are 
still reported to be carrying on active propaganda in some areas. 

3. Karly in week l)elhi Police arrested an alb'ged revolutionary stated to be in 
possession of arms and materials for making bombs. Policc:officcr who was instru- 
inenlal in ellecting arrest was tired at a few days later in public gardens of city. 
A second arrest was made on November first but details are not yet to hand. Other¬ 
wise week has licen comparatively free from tiwrorist activity. 

4. There has been no development of importance in political situation during 
period under rejiort. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to November 8th :— 

(1) (a) Tnhdl Afridh .—Afridi jirga nu't at. llagh on 31st October and delibera- 

ations continued till fifth November. Majority of tribesmen who attended are re¬ 
ported to have belonginl to Malikdin Ivhel and Kamhar Khel seetion. Leading 
Maliks were aiijian'iitly absent, but hostile party Elders and Government pensioners 
were represented. Only decision arrived at appears to have been that Elders should 
lie entrusted with task of dieeting settlement with Government. Letter was Rubse- 
(jueiitly despatched to Assistant Political Ollieer by leading IMaliks and Elders asking 
lor further op])ortiinity of discussing settlement with Government. Mohmnwh. 
flaji of Turangzai arrivid in Gandab on 30th October where he remaimxl till 7th 
Noveniix'r. Maliks of assured clans Avore sent to eoiinteraet his activities in 
which they ajipear to havi^ lu'en snceessful as Haji h'ft Gaiulal) on 7lh Avithont 
apparently having efi'ceted his purpose of embroiling; fiiiMidly Mohmands with 
Government. 

Propaganda is reported to be active amongst Mangals and Zadras, object being 
to stir up further attacks on Kurram. .So far, however, efibrts of agitators appear 
to have been unsue.eessful. 

(6) Picketing of liipior sho])s in I’eshawar city has been discontinued. 

t2) Provincial reports relating to the second half of October do not show any 
great change in situation. In Madras number of prosecutions is now nominal and 
there is a steady flow of a])ologies from those; previously convicted. In Bengal 
Civil Disolicdienco Movement sIioavb diminished signs of life except for sporadic 
manifestations of luA\’lessness in a few areas, Avhere there has been opposition to 
payment of the ChoAvkidari tax. There has been some slight interference with ceuflus 
operations. Tlie United Provinces report that some of the leaders recently released from 
jail are abstaining from open activities Avhich may render them liable to prosecution, 
and, while directing the moveiiK'nt, are leaving defiance of the law largely to Avomen, 
boys and hired voinnteeis. I'here have been feiver meetings and demonstrations and 
picketing is less evident. The Punjab records same features and adds that audicneo 
have been smaller. General improvement in political situation has been maintaiiuxl 
in that province, but low prices of agricultural produce are a cause of anxiety and 
depression. 

The Sikh position remains confused. Since session of Congress held in Lahore 
last December, Sikhs have been pressing for inclusion of their colour in National 
Flag and some sections have made it a condition of co-operation Avith Congress. 
Matter has been raised on many occasions during past ten months, but Congress 
have now definitely declined to meet wishes of Sikhs at present time. Party which 
recently declared in favour of Congress has been attempting to arouse enthusiasm in 
rural areas by holding a series of meetings but reports of District Officers show 
that these eflbrts have so far met with no success, alteiidencc being very small. 

Bihar and Orissa reports slow improvement. Picketing is spasmodic and mainly 
done by small boys and there has been no difficulty in collection of ChoAvkidari 
tax. Discipline in mils is rather better than it was but still unsatisfactory and 
this is true also of Bengal. 

The Local Governments report unwillingness on the part of house-owners to lease 
their premises to Congress organizations. 

3. There is little to record regarding civil disobedience movement during past 
week. There has been further defiance of orders of authorities in Bombay city, 
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retnlting In elaihei with Police. Stone throwing wae itarted on one occasion which 
neeeesitated dispersal by Police which was followed in turn by persistent stone 
throwing from streets and houses. Ten Police officers and 14 men were injured and 
oasualties among crowd are reported to l>e about 200, great majority of whieh are 
•light. 

4. During past fortnight Delhi Police hare had important successes In dealing 
with terrorist morement. These include discoyery of rery large amount of materiiu 
which it is believed was intended for manufacture of explosives and which indicates 
that plans were in preparation for outrages on a large scale. On first of November 
a constable effected arrest of a suspected revolutionary in very gallant circumstances. 
Although fired on and brought to his knees by a bullet wound he continued pursuit 
and felled assailant with his baton. In Lahore two suspects fired on police but with 
out effect. Police returned fire and both were arrested, one of whom subsequently 
died of his wounds. 

5. Effects of low prices of agricultural produce are becoming more pronounced. 
While generally harvest has been good, cultivator can only dispose of his produce 
at very unfavourable prices and in case of some crops supply is much in excess of 
demand. While, therefore, there is no question of famine conditions in sense of insuffl* 
ciency of food there has been serious contraction in cash resources of rural population 
with prospect of further fall, involving depreciation in standard of living. Agricultural 
depression must seriously affect trade and industry in general and increase unem* 
ployment, but reduced cost of food grains Is of assistance to certain classes in towns 
where economic effects are not yet so pronounced as in rural areas. Indeed, in 
Bombay city improvement in regard to mill labour is maintained. 

The boycott of foreign goods does not show any marked change. Cloth is being sold 
freely in many places by retail dealers, who are making considerable profits but on 
smaller turn over. Wholesale dealers are observing Ooogress ban in some places and 
imoring it in others, but there is general reluctance to buy new stocks on consider* 
imle scale, which is partly due to prospect of poor rural markets for reasons above 
given. 

Tha follovrlng it appreciation of the tituation up to November 15th * 

Tribal AfridU. As reported in last week’s summary letter has been received from 
Maliks and Elders asking for further opportunity of discussing settlement with 
Government. Reply has been sent that Government ia prepared to meet Jirga on 
seventeenth Novemoer and discussions are expected to 1^ resumed on that date. 

Internal. There was some recrudescence of picketing in Peshawar City during 
week. As before, picketers who appeared in parties of two or three only were taken 
into custody. 

2. Demonstrations in Bombay City appear to have been on a smaller scale than 
during the past few weeks, but ft has been again necessa^ to disperse several 
gathenngs and on two occasions there has been stone throwing by members of the 
crowd. In other parts of the Presidency the local Government have taken further 
action under the Criminal Law Amendment Act and have declared certain associa¬ 
tions to be unlawful. In the Belgaum District action was taken against a village, 
the people of which are believed to have been responsible for the cutting of tel^aph 
wires, stone throwing at passing motors and other acts of lawlessness. 

In Gujerat there has been a definite improvement in the collection of arrears of 
land-revenue and many cases occur in which land revenue payers, while maintainiug 
the pretence of opposition, make secret payments to the revenue staff. The organised 
refusal to pay Government dues is much less wide-spread than it was. 

The fortnightly reports of the Central Provinces and of Delhi Province were 
reoeived after the issue of last appreciation. For the Central Provinces the last 
fortnight of October is described as the quietest for several months, agitation has 
ton on the wane generally, picketing of liquor shops has declined everywhere and 
has ceased entirely in two divisions. The breach or forest laws has been limited 
to a few districts, and cloth is selling more freely. Meetings have been fewer and 
spe^es more guarded. The aboriginal tribes are settling down, and one of 
their leaders has recanted and is now carrying out propaganda on behalf of Govon* 
ment. Apologies before and after trial are more frequent, and this feature is common 
to many provinces. Apart from terrorist activities, of which mention has bean 
in previous appreciations, there has also been definite improvement In Ddhi 
^ovioce, where the situation a few weeks ago showed some signs of detarioxatioD. 
Astlon taken against ths local leaders and against sevs^ associations hai a 
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eood effect aiid the eupply of volunteers is reported to be running; short. The 
Go?ernment of Bihar and Orissa report trouble at Jamalpur arising out of attacks 
on liquor shops 1^ labourers employed on the railway. A series of incidents cul¬ 
minated on the l^th in the forcinle rescue of prisoners from police custody and by 
an attack on the police. The police were forced to open fire, but the crowd continued 
to France, and a number of policeman were ijijured and their ranks broken. The 
crowd in tte meantime continued to stone them, and fire had again to bo opened. 
In all there were three casualties among the crowd, of whom four were killed. 
Among the police 24 received injuries. Ko disturbance after the 12th has been 
reportSl. 

3. The assent of the Governor-General has been given to a Bill passed by the 
Punjab Ledslative Council which will, while adequately protecting the interests of 
the accused, facilitate the trial of persons accused of ofrences connected with the 
terrorist movement, by substituting trial by a tribunal of three members in place 
of proceedings before a Magistrate followed by trial by a Sessions Judge. The 
Bill follows closely the similar Act in force in Bengal, which was passed by the 
Provincial Council in March last and thus in both provinces the legislatures have 
shown their desire to support Government in reasonable measures against the terro¬ 
rist menace. The Punjab Legislative Council, w'hile leaving the main principles of 
the Bill unchanged, passed several amendments, all of which were accepted 
by Government, except one of which a modification was recommended to the Coun¬ 
cil by the Governor and then accepted. The Act will be in force for two years with 
power to the local Government to extend it for a further three years. 

4. It is too early as yet to estimate the attitude of Indian public opinion towards 
the Government of India despatch on reforms, but whatever that attitude may be, 
there is no doubt that the Round Table Conference is attracting great interest in 
India and is directing a good deal of public attention towards constructive methodH 
of obtaining a solution of constitutional problems. 

The following if appreciation of the situation up to November 22nd 

Reports from Provinces for the first-half of November show that the tendencies 
noticeable during the past two months still continue. Madras continues to be 
(]^uiet and notes that the release of prisoners has so far had no eflect on the situa¬ 
tion. In fact very few have attempted to resume their activities. In Bihar and 
Orissa improvement continues and is reflected in the comparatively small number 
of convictions. There were, however, several cases of violence during the fortnight. 
Picketing has decreased in intensity, and persons arrested in connection with the 
Civil Disobedience Movement are snowing less obduracy. Bengal Government has 
little to report. The general improvement has now extended to the few districts in 
which conaitions gave some cause for anxiety and in Midnaporc, which for some¬ 
time has been a source of trouble, a sign of improving conditions is the return to 
duty of numerous village watchmen who had resigned. In the United Provinces 
agitation in the towns is on the decline and, except for occasional demonstrations, 
there is little activity. But etlbrts are being made by Congress emissaries to in¬ 
fluence the rural areas, and advantage is being taken of the low prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce to incite tenants not to pay their rents. In this province the 
number of persons released on undertakings not to lesiirae their activities is more 
than twenty per cent, of the total number of convictions. In Assam there has been 
definite improvement and picketing appears to have practically stopped for the 
time ^ing. Delhi also reports that picketing is now less organised and effective 
than it was. The number of Congress meetings has declined, and this is true of 
most provinces. The fortnightly reports of most provinces mention, as a result of 
the lapse of Press Ordinance, the revival in certain sections of the press which 
organised encouragement of the Civil Disobedience Movement and persistent 
misrepresentations and abuse of Government. 

The past week has b^n comparatively free of incident. Bombay City has been 
quiet* ^ In Gujerat the situation gives less cause for anxiety and the movement is 
1^8 widespread, but while there has been a general decline in active enthusiasm, 
this has been r^laced in some areas by an attitude of passive resistance in which 
depression has replaced hope of success. The methods employed are with occasional 
exceptions non-violent, but thoroughly obstructive. Disgraceiul scenes of rowdyism 
are reported from Karachi, but details are lacking. The celebration of “Jawhar 
Day*' was held in many parts of the country. The demonstrations were ou a oom- 
liaratiTely small scale. 
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Developments at the Round Table Conference are being watched with the 
keenest interest by newspapers of all persuasions, the publication of the Gorern< 
ment of India's despatcn being followed by a more intensive discussion of the 
proposals lying before the Conference than has hitherto occurred. Indian Press 
opinion is ais-satisfied with the Government of India's proposals. Some liberal news¬ 
papers consider that the despatch is an advance upon the Simon Report, especially 
in its appreciation of political tendencies and nationalist aspirations but they regard 
the advance proposed as inade(|uate and the general tendency is to criticise the 
proposals relating to the Centre and to safeguards. The attempts now proceeding 
in Ijondon to reach a settlement on communal issues are naturally followed with 
close interest. The developments in regard to Federation have so far attracted less 
attention than might have been expected, but they have already stimulated con¬ 
structive thought and will, it is hoped, divert attention to an increasing degree from 
purely destructive criticism. Generally, there are indications of wider appreciation 
of the importance of the conference and of increasing hopefulness of a successful 
issue. 

The following if appreciation of the situation up to November 29th 

Tribal Afridi* jirga was interviewed at Jamrud on 17th November and 

following days and Maliks were also scon by the Chief Commissioner personally at 
Peshawar on 24th November. Jirga was fully representative and included Maliks 
and Elders of all sections. Government pensioners were also represented. Beyond 
suggestion made at previous jirga, vix., that of ‘sectional responsibility, Elders had 
however no alternative to put forward to Government’s measures on Khajuri and 
Aka Khel plains. Only addition to previous statement was that jirga might consider 
construction of some roads across plains, but only on condition or evacuation as 
soon as roads were constructed. Ko agreement being possible under these circum¬ 
stances the jirga broke up. While the jirga was in session at Jamrud and subse¬ 
quently, rumours were current that gangs were collecting in Tirah to attack troops 
in Khajuri plain. These rumours have not however materialized and beyond 
occasional sniping at night no hostile action has so far been attempted. 
Internal —There have been a few spasmodic attempts at picketing liquor shops in 
Peshawar. Otherwise there is nothing to report. 

2. Internal—ThQ reports from Punjab and C. P. relating to first fortnight of 
November generally confirm improvement recorded elsewhere. In former province 
the period w'as without incident, and in many districts there is complete absence of 
civil disobedience activity. The release of prisoners on expiry of sentences has not 
had any appreciable effect on situation. Bikh agitation in regard to Sisganj 
Gurdwara continues and at a recent Conference of various Sikh organizations a 
resolution was passed in favour of the boycott of foreign cloth and liquor shops 
and of picketing. There appears to be considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether these activities should be linked up with those of the Congress and feeling 
in the community as a whole has not been roused. On the other hand, the Sikhs are 
generally concerned in regard to their position under the new constitution. 

The C. P. report further abatement in Civil Disobedience Movement, but observe 
i-hat events connected with boycott of elections and auction sales of liquor shops 
show that it is by no means dead. In the Nagpur constituencies of the Legislative 
Council, the Congress succeeded in persuading the great majority of the voters from 
appearing at the polls. 

3. The past week has been uneventful and there are no incidents or develop¬ 
ments of importance to record. 

4. The proceedings of the Round Table Conference have continued to attract 
great attention in the Indian Press fand the feeling that developments so far are 
hopeful is widely expressed or implied. The presentation of India’s aspirations by 
the Indian delegates is much appreciated, and in many quarters there is recognition 
of the sympathetic trend of British opinion. In some sections of the Press the 
dominant note is still one of scepticism associated with tendency to attribute to 
British delegates intentions and motives which are not apparent from their speeches. 
Anxiety is expressed regarding the course of the discussions regarding a communal 
settlement and critical examination of the federal idea is now developing. The 
disposition to explore the various avenues of approach to the general problem is 
more in evidence, but there is a natural reluctance to express even qualified 
approval of any particular scheme until its details are disclosed and the implications 
can be fully comprehended. 
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Tli« loIlowSng It appreclatioA of tb« tlliMtlon up to Dacembor 6ih 

Afridi$, Bumour# atUi persiat (fide last freek’a flummarr) of colleotioa 
of gangs with intention of attacking troops in Khajuri and Aka Kbel plains. So 
far however only hostile action which has materialised occurred on De^mbev the 
third when ga^ of about one hundred Qambar Khels followed up coverinn party 
in the Aka ^el plain while troops were returning to Camp at Miri Khm. Our 
easualties were one British officer killea and one Britisn other rank wounded. 

Fortnightly reports for the last half of November have so far been received 
from only three local Governments. In the towns of United Provinces agitation is 
more or less moribund. Meetings and processions have lost much of their previous 
attraction but boycott continues in sporadic form, and it remains to be seen here, 
as elsewhere, whether the expiry of the Unlawful Intimidation Ordinance will be 
followed ^ a revival of activities. Countryside is reported to have been little 
affected. Touring officers find the people friendly but very anxious about economic 
situation since producers are finding it very difficult to sell their produce—a feature 
common to most provinces. Considerable indiscipline in jails is reported and 
Assam mentions similar difficulties. The view of the Bihar and Orissa Government 
is that, while the Civil Disobedience Movement is becoming less intensive and 
less popular, there were definite indications during November that it was degenera¬ 
ting into violence. In this province there have been several incidents of late in 
which violence appears to have been premeditated, and reports from the Tirhoot 
division have been somewhat disquieting. 

As noted below, the past week has witnessed sporadic acts of violence in several 
other provinces, and while it is unnecessary to assume that these are more than 
incidental features of the situation, they have been more in evidence than for some 
time past. The Assam Government reports that the improvement in the political 
situation has been maintained. Attempts continue to boycott Government educa¬ 
tional institutions but Congress opinion in this matter appears to be divided. 

In Bombay City there have been further deliberate attempts to defy the 
authorities with consequent clashes between them and the public in several of which 
there have been stone-throwing at the police. A violent assault is reported to have 
been made on a shopkeeper wno opened his shop for the sale of foreign cloth, and 
a somewhat similar inciaent in Benares led to a collision between the police and 
volunteers. In Karachi there have been organised defiance of the authorities by the 
Congress and the Youth Association which appears to have taken the form of 
demonstration before the courts of local Magistrates and Judges. The police have 
had forcibly to disperse several gatherings. 

There have been several terrorist outrages during the week. At Chandpur in 
Bengal an Injector of Police was killed, the alleged murderers being subsequently 
arrested. In Cawnpore a party of police who were about to carry out a search 
for suspects were fired on by a youth and several of the party injured. The 
assailant was killed. There is now good reason to believe that the wreclring of a 
mail train which occurred in Burma about a month ago was the work of the 
Bengal revolutionary party and a number of arrests have been made in this 
connection. 

The proceedings of the Bound Table Conference continue to be closely followed 
by all who are interested in the political future of the country. The provisional 
classification of heads by Lord Shankey and possible methods of effecting federation 
are being critically examined in the Press and particular interest is taken in the 
status of India and in the form of Central Government Hope alternates with 
anxiety as to the outcome of the Conference, but the feeling is growing that it 
represents a very important construcMve effort to find a solution, ana that it merits 
the good wishes of all who have at heart the interests of India. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to Decambar IStli* 

2. When last week’s appreciation was issued the reports of three Local Govern¬ 
ments only for the last half of November had been received. Others have since 
oome in. Bengal reports that in many districts conditions arc approximating to 
normal, bat that there can still be no relaxation of vigilance especially in those 
areas which were deeply inoculated with the views of civil disobedience. Some 
indications have been given of attempts to revive illicit manufacture of salt, but 
these have not matured. Later information indicates that during tihe past 
lO days the situation in this .province has shown signs of deterioration 
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tsd that attempts are bein^ made to revive the Civil Disobedience 
movement in a considerable scale. In the Punjab activity on the party of the 
CoDgreas lacked vigour and failed to obtain any appreciable response from the public. 
The extremist section of the Sikhs is still trying to cause trouble, but so far has 
achieved a very limited measure of success. The chief cause of anxiety is economic 
depresaion in rurai areas. 

In the Central Provinces the more important incidents were connected with the 
annual auctions of liquor licenses and organised attempts were made to interfere 
with these in several places. Thanks to the restraints exercised by the police 
anything in the nature of serious clashes was avoided. Forest satyagraha is reported 
to have ceased and picketing to be declining, but in regard to the latter a revival 
is i^rehended as a result of lapse of the Unlawful Intimidation Ordinance. 

The report of this province refers to organized propaganda in the Press to 
exaggerate every minor incident in which the police have had to interfere with 
Congress activities ; the object being to make political capital and create 
feelings hostile to Government. This, of course, has been part of the Congress 
programme for months past, since their systematic attempts to undermine the loyalty 
of the police met with such signal failure. It is common to all provinces and 
clashes are often provoked with the deliberate purpose of giving publicity to grossly 
exaggerated accounts of the incidents in question. It is necessary to remember 
this, since there have lately been very definite indications that this particular form 
of propaganda is receiving special attention. It would be too much to expect that 
mass aenance of the law extending over 8 months and affecting at one time or 
another practically every part of India should have been entirely unattended by 
occasional instances of the use of force in excess of requirements ; these have been 
singularly few in number and must be viewed in their proper perspective. There 
can be no doubt whatever that the outstanding features of the conduct of the 
police in combating a grave menace have been their devotion to duty, discipline 
and restraint in the face of almost continuous strain, provocation, abuse and 
social boycott. 

3. In last week’s appreciation mention was made of a growing tendency towards 
violence by followers ol the civil disobedience movement. Further instances have 
occurred during the past week. A feature that has lately been in evidence in. 
Bomb^ has been resort to violence by a section of the rowdy element of the city. 
The dispersal of unlawful assemblies that have deliberately defied the law for 
purposes of demonstration, has usually been carried out with very slight injuries 
to tiie persons concerned and violence on the part of those dispersed has been rare. 
Of late, however, the dispersals have been followed on several occasions by violence 
on the part of smaller parties who appear to have collected with this purpose, and 
it is in dealing with those parties that more forcible methods have had to be 
used. On one occassion this week, slings were used for throwing stones. Two 
Sergeants and five constables were injured and a severe assault was made on an 
isolated constable. A contributory cause to the growth of violence has been re¬ 
sentment with those who have broken away from the boycott and further assaults 
have occurred in this connection. 

Boycott activities in Amritsar have for some time assumed a very objectionable 
form, and during the past week the methods of intimidation adopted by picketers 
have been the cause oi collisions with the police. 

4, While it is still possible to record gradual improvement in the situation as 
a whole,^unfavourable reiwrtB have been received from severaUquarters. Deteriora¬ 
tion in the tone of a section of the Press has been progressive since the Ordinance 
lapsed^ and it has been particularly marked during the past week or two owing 
partly to the re-appearance of certain extremist news-papers which ceased publica¬ 
tion while the Ordinance was in force, but which have’now resumed the violent 
writings which previously characterised them. Information from the United Pro¬ 
vinces shows that the Congress are now or^nising on a considerable scale the 
uo-tax campaign which they have threatened for some months past and tbaCihey 
are doing their utmost to use to their advantage unfovourable.economic conditions* 
Th^ have made some headway in several districts. 

Bihar and Orissa reports that there has been intensive revival of picketing in 
some areas and that volunteers are announcing that the lapse of Unlawful Inti¬ 
midation Ordinance marks the establishment of Home Rule. 

These and other similar reports are a reminder that the civil disobedience 
movement,*although checked in most districts and moribund in some, has still 
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the same programme and has considerable force behind it. The need for constant 
Vigilance remains in order to prevent a dangerous revival. 

T m” meantime public attention continues to be directed towards the Round 
lanie Conference. It is widely recognized that while its success will greatly 
improve the situation in India, ana, it may be hoped, may bring an end to 
unconstitutional methods of agitation, any other outcome mayjnvolve the establish¬ 
ment ot conditions giving cause for grave anxiety. 

5. Full reports have appeared in the Press of the outrage committed in Calcutta 
in the coi^se of which the Inspector-General of Prisons "was foully murdered and 
another officer wounded. It affords further evidence of the danger of the terrorist 
movement and of the extent to which cult of violence has oeen adopted by a 
numoer of ill-balanced youths. It is very difficult to guard completely against 
outrages or this kind, but Government will take every (measure possible to protect 
officers and to stamp out a movement which can do only harm 
••jLi * name and interests of India. Although terrorist efforts have achieved 

^ efforts of the police during the past few months have done 
rn^ucu ^0 hmit for the time being at any rate the activities of various revolutionary 
groups , but it should be recognised that the violence movement is a factor in the 
general situation which demands constant attention. 




The following ig appreciation of the situation up to 

1 have been further acts of sabotage in Bombay City the most serious of 

vmcn occurred in connection with the accidental death of a volunteer who was 
atr^mplmg to prevent the conveyance of foreign cloth to a warehouse. The owner 
.•ru for P9^ice protection which was given. Two lorries were conveyed 

wunout any serious incident but third lorry was surrounded by a crowd which 
began to throw stones. Some persons climbed on the lorry and assaulted the driver 
wno was rendered unconscious. The lorry moved on out of control and knocked 
subsequently died in hospital. The rumour was at once 
circulate that the man had been deliberately run over and that the police were 
responsible, police were in fact on the lorry at the time but a sergeant jumped 
® ^“5 accident wffien he saw the driver was unconscious and stopped it. 

night there was wide resort to mob violence, the crowd 
invaaea tfie hospital, seized and destroyed the Union Jack and put up the Congress 
^'^hich w’as subsequently removed by police. The godown in which the foreign 
rr.o!? iT?® stored was broken open and five heaps of cloth were burnt on the public 
lirvY? I could be extinguished. Damage was done to the extent of Rs. 
nrn/»r.ac' ^ made On the police during the night. The next day a large 

nnf taken out with a view to conducting cremation ceremonies at a place 

file public feeling. This 

Hhnw rt«i" farther clash with the police. The above events and other incidents 

frtiinttrnri i rcsistaDcc to the boycott on the part of dealers is being 

abandonment of the pretence of non-violence and the tendency 
inrr«a? which has been noticeable during the past few weeks and is 

nf ^ ® f<>rmed with the deliberate intention 

fn seditious literature and on refusal to disperse the police had 

0 disperse the crowd by force after women had been arrested. 

rccei^d from Bengal Government shows a definite recrudescence 
ot thelmovement in Calcutta and several districts of Bengal of the terrorist move- 
indiscipline in jails give cause for anxiety. The no-tax campaign in the 
vigorously pursued. The deterioration of the tone of the 
press rapidly continues and while a large section of it encourages the civil disobe- 
dience movement, a smaller section is giving direct or indirect incitement to crimes 

the Punjab in regard to an outbreak of 
w Eastern Districts in which Hindu money-lenders have been 

victims. There IS nothing communal in them and the causes appear to 
by the encouragement given to ordinary ' crimes by the 
spirit of lawlessness fostered by the civil disobedience movement. 

lablerConfercnce isjbeing followed with Ghe greatest 

mSn A* settlement of the communal 

question 18 the cause of much disappointment. 
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The following it appreciation of the tituetion up to December 27th :— 

The reports received from Provincial Government** for the first-half of December 
show that in most provinces the period was marked by attempts to intensify 
various activities of the civil disobedience movement. Bengal records a revival of 
the movement in Calcutta including renewal, of picketing and also increased 
activities in some districts. In the Hoogly district, for instance, a vigorous no-tax 
campaign is being carried on by volunteers from Calcutta and other places outside 
the district. In we places affected by this revival the situation has deteriorated, but 
in other districts there has been no change of any importance. In the United 
Provinces the efforts of the Congress are mainlv directed towards the organization 
of a no-revenue and no-rent cao^aign, and they are doing their best to exploit 
general agricultural depression. There have been several cases of violence, in one 
of which a loyalists’ meeting was attacked by volunteers, who had to be dispersed 
by firing. Apart from the aoovc factors the situation has shown little change. In 
the Punjab there has been no particular change in the 8ikh situation. Attempts 
have been made in some places to revive agitation, and there has been some re¬ 
crudescence of picketing but not as yet to any serious extent. The Congress 
organisation at Amritsar is reported to be still strong and to possess sufficient 
resources to carry on a widespread campaign of extortion. The revival of activities 
has been particularly marked in Bihar and Orissa where in several districts there 
has been a general increase of interest in the civil disobedience movement, which 
has taken the form of more picketing, revival of false rumours calculated to increase 
excitement and unrest and encouragement of non-payment of taxes. There were 
instances of violent resistance to the police. The Central Provinces also record 
attempts to revive waning enthusiasm, although little success has been obtained. In 
Assam similar attempts were made without material effect. The situation in Madras 
continues very satisfactory. 

2. On the 23rd of December the Governor-General promulgated two Ordinances, 
the first of which provides for the better control of the press and the second for 
the prevention of instigation to refuse payment of certain liabilities. The reasons 
necessitating this action were given by the (»overnor-General in the statements issuwl 
on promulgation of the Ordinances. It is only necessary to mention hero that 
deterioration in the tone of the press has been ve^ rapid during tbe present month 
and that there has been a very definite intensification of Ine no-tax campaign, 
especially in the United Provinces. 

2. Bombay City has been comparatively quiet during the week. Reports from 
Gujerat show that there is still considerable migration from British territory to that 
of adjacent Indian States, w^hich is partly due to organised intimidation of those 
who refuse to leave their villages. Several instances have been reported of damage 
to crops of those who prefer to remain in their homes. Reports have been received 
of rioting and disorder on a considerable scale in the Tharrawaddy district of Burma. 
The outbreak appears to have started on the 22nd of December when a mob of 
several hundreds attacked two villages and killed two headmen and a forest official. 
Parties of rioters attacked two mote villages in tbe Insein district tbe next day and 
murdered one headman. That night they looted another village, including the house 
of the Station Master, and damaged tne telegraph instruments at the Railway 
Station. The latest information received is to the efl’ect that a forest Engineer has 
been murdered, that the disaffection is spreading and that Government buildings and 
property are being destroyed. It has been necessary to call out troops to deal with 
the situation, which has not yet been brought under control. The causes of the 
outbreak are as yet obscure. 

4. A very determined attempt was made at Lahore on the 23rd December to 
assassinate the Governor of the Punjab, who had a providential escape. As he was 
leaving th6!Senate Hall of'the Punjab University, a youth fired six shots at him 
at close range, causing two superficial wounds. An Assistant Sub-Inspector of 
Police and a constable were wounded, and the former subsequently died from his 
wounds. The Senate Hall was crowded and a European jJady Doctor who was 
among the audience, was wounded. The assailant, who is reported to be a youth 
of about 29 years of age, was arrested on the spot. The outrage has caused gmt 
resentment among all classes in the Punjab aud various meetings have been held 
expressing condemnations of the terrorist movement. On the 26th December a bomb 
explosion occurred at the Delhi Railway Station. It appears that various artidea 
were left in the Second Class Waiting Room and that wnen a attendant was removing 
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these a bomb fell out, causing injuries to three persons, one of whom is in a lenoot 
condition having lost both arras. 

The following if appreciation of the situation up to January 3r<l . 1931 

J. North-West Frontier Province. Tribal Afrids. No change* 

2. The only provincial report so far received for the last half of December it 
from the Assam Government, which records a distinct increase in activities. The 
local Government have declared as unlawful associations the Provincial Congrest 
Committee and the Provincial Congress Working Committee. A feature of the 
agitation is the attempt to stir up aboriginal tribes some of whom have latdy begun 
to defy the forest laws. The local Government also mentions the deliberate distor* 
tion and exagpration of ordinary incidents of routine jail discipine for purposes of 
propaganda. The report of the Bombay Government for the first-half of December 
quotes the view of the Commissioner, Northern Division, who has been lately 
touring in the Bardoli Taluka of the Surat District, that there has been little 
improvement in that area. He mentions a considerable increase in the number of 
threatening letters which are being sent to loyal village officials and Government 
officers, and notes that crimes of violence and arson are more numerous. 

3. There has been mob violence on two occasions during the week in Bombay 
City, where the hooligan element continues to take an active part in demonstrations. 
On the first occasion a number of police were injured by stone-throwing and ‘.several 
private cars were damaged. Elaborate arrangements were made by Congress orga* 
uisaiionB to reaffirm at a number of places in the city the resolution of independeoee 
at midnight of December lilst. The authorities made counter dispositions and 
military assistance was invoked in aid of the civil power. The atteim)t8 to hold 
met'tings and to form processions were prevented without much'difficulty, but in 
early hours of the morning of the let January there were outbreaks of hooliganism 
in several places and motor cars were stoned. A hostile mob heavily attached a 
police picket at the place where a short time ago a volunteer was accidentally run 
over by motor lorry as described in the appreciation for the week ending December 
20th. The policx* were forced to open fire and several members of the crowd were 
injured, one of whom subsequently died. The funeral procession is reported to have 
passed ofl" without incident. 

4. The rebellion in the Tharrawaddy District of Burma is being brought under 
control and is no longer a cause for serious concern. The outbreak appears to have 
been carefully organised and had action not been taken promptly to suppress it, it is 
probable that the disaffection would .have spread to otner districts. Troops and 
Military Police have been in contact with the insurgents on several occasions during 
the week and have inflicted heavy casualties. The headejuarters of the rebels and 
several of the leaders have been captured and, although it may take some time to 
round up the various parties, it is hoped that the rebellion has now been practically 
broken. 

5. In the appreciation for the week ending December 20th, mention was made 
of an outbreak of dacoities in the South-Eastern Districts of the Punjab due to 
economic distress. Similar outbreaks have been reported from parts of the Buldana 
District of Berar^ where about 25 villages are aflected. The cause of the disorder is 
stat^ to be the inability of agriculturists and labourers to meet the demands of 
money-lenders owing to economic distress, and it has taken the form of thefts of 
crops and the looting of .property of money-lenders and land-owners. Up to the 
31st about 70 arrests had been made and vigorous action is in progress to prevent 
the spread of the disorder. These two cases, which have occurred in widely separa¬ 
ted parts of the country indicate the disturbing effects of agricultural depression. 

6. The above account of incidents that have been reportea during the past week 
should not be taken necessarily to imply deterioration of a serious character in the 
general situation. As already mentioned, the fortnightly reports, with the exception 
of one province, have not yet been received, and until they are available, fit is not 
possible to appreciate the fsituation as a whole. In the meantime there is no 
reason to regard particular incidents as of more than local importance. 

The following is appreciation of the situation up to January 10th 

Reports received from Local Governments for the second-half of December 
indicate ^at there was no marked change in the general situation either way 
during t^t peri(^, but that attempts were made with varying success in a number 
of places to intensify civil disobedience activities. 
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In Calcutta the renewal of activities, which has been in evidence for several 
weeks, still continues and is mainly apparent in an increase in picketing, which 
has also occurred in parts of the Dacca Division. Three Dictricts report attempts 
to carry on a no-tax campaign, but the areas affected appear to be small and the 
results obtained do not give serious cause for anxiety. In the provinces as a 
whole and, apart from local exceptions, the authorities were able to check the re- 
crudescene of agitation. 

Reports from the Punjab continue to be good and in the great majority of 
districts the civil disobedience movement is inactive. The Sikh situation has also 
improved. Amritsar is still a strong centre of Congress activity, the power of 
volunteers is reported to be considerable and the fear of the methods of social 
boycott to be extensive. The Local Government report that the attempt on the 
life of His Excellency the Governor has aroused horror and condemnation throughout 
the province and that there is a distinct revulsion of feeling against the cult of the 
bomb and the pistol. The Deputy President of the Punjab Legislative Council has 
addressed a letter to the Governor at the instance of a large number of members 
asking for special session of the Council to be called to discuss the mode of dealing 
with the terrorist movement. 

The chief feature of the United Provinces report is the continuance of the active 
campaign by the Congress against the payment of revenue which necessarily also 
affects the payment of rent. Jii the Agra district attempts were made to prepare 
two villages on the model of Bardoli and arrangements were put in hand to 
despatch a large number of volunteers from Headquarters. Prompt action frustrated 
these ellbrs. Jn another district the immediate result of the agitation was an attack 
by a considerable body of villagers on a body of police under the command of the 
District yuperinteiident. The attack was an obstinate one and the police had to 
fire, in a third district Congress agitation is said to have met with some results. 
Elsewhere there have been no particular developments. In the towns there has 
been less sustained attivily, but some recrudescence of picketing in places. 

In Bihar and Orissa the situation in the Barau district gives some cause for 
concern. The no-tax campaign is vigorous and there have been several outbreaks of 
violence, one of which occurred during the period under report and was charac¬ 
terised by a determined attack on the police, in other parts of the Tirhut division, 
firm action has improved the situation—but there is considerable activity of various 
kinds which has to bo kept under control by counter-activities and which gives 
cause for anxiety. Elsewhere in the province the situation on the whole has Been 
satisfactory—but local attcinjits have been made to revive picketing and the no-tax 
movement. Leaders are said to be staying in the back-ground and to be working 
through volunteers drawn from the lower classes, many of them ex-criminal. 

The cliief feature in the Central l^rovincea has been the attempt to organise a 
no-tax campaign on the Gujerat model. A Bardoli week was held for this purpose 
and attracted some attention in Nagpur district. Jn several other districts volunteers 
are active in furtherance of the campaign. There has been increase in picketing 
in Nagpur, but a breakaway from tlic boycott is reported from another town. The 
situation on (he whole has changed little—but there are indications of greater activity. 
Delhi records definite deterioration mainly owing to an increase in picketing. 

2. The above reports cover the period up to the end of December. Later 
information relating to the present week shows that in Calcutta picketing has 
definitely strengthened and that there has been deterioration in several districts of 
the Rajshahi Division owing to same cause, lii Bombay City, there was a distur¬ 
bance on the 7th arising out of the removal of foreign cloth from the bazar by 
Muhammadan shopkeeper. The crowd attenmted to set fire to the cloth and lorry 
in which it was being removed. Picketing has also been renewed on 
considerable s^le in Peshawar and Charsadda. Reports from Burma show that the 
object of the Tharrawaddy rebellion was to overthrow the established Government. 
Information obtained is to effect that secret preparations for it have been in progress 
fpr some time and extended' niuch beyond a mere local rising. There have Been 
signs of disaffection in other districts and although the rebels in Tharrawaddy itself 
have suffered severe reverses, there is danger of extension of the trouble. 

During the week there was rioting in Rangoon between Burmans ana Chinese. 

^ 3. Interest in the proceedings of the Round Table Conferenee has increased 
with the realisation that considered conclusions are now being reached, There is a 
Wider feeling of hope that the Conference wiil achieve very substantial results, 

13 (a) 
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Tlie following it appreciation of the situation up to January 17Ui :— 

There has been some trouble in Bombay City and two or three other places ih 
the Bombay Presidency arisine out. of demonstration in connection with the execu¬ 
tion of four persons who haa been found guilty of the murder of two policemen 
during the riots at Sholapur in May last. The execution took place on the 12th and 
on that day a hartal was held in Bombay which was accompanied by acts of 
hooliganism necessitating dispersals of unruly crowds. Minor disturbances occurred 
in Poona and Belgaum, but there was no disorder at Hholapur itself. 

Further demonstrations in Bombay were organised on a large scale by Congress 
organisations for the 16th. Elaborate precautions were taken by the Police ana the 
information received up to date indicates that they were successful in preventing 
serious disorder. The High Court and other law courts were picketed and most of 
the mills were closed. Small parties had to be dispersed in various places. 

A shocking tragedy occurred at Lahore in which the wife of a European officer 
was most brutally murdered and their two children seriously injured. Investigation 
into motives and previous history of accused is proceeding. 

Further incidents of violence have occurred in Bihar and Orissa, and the Deputy 
Commissioner of Manbhum District reports a serious riot in which the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Magistrate and the police were assaulted and the police had to open fire. 
Four rioters were killed and persons on both sides were injured. 

Reports from Burma show that open rebellion continues in the Tharrawaddy 
District, but there has been no serious extension of the disorder to other districts, 
althougn the danger of this has not yet passed. 

The following it appreciation of ntuation up to January 25th :— 

The Declaration of policy made by Prime Minister on 19th January has outsha- 
dowed all other events and attention of India is directed towards his announcement 
and its efl^t on internal situation. In these circumstances appreciation is confined 
to this aspect of week’s happenings. Except in Extremists quarters announcement 
has received a good Press and moderate opinion generally recognises the fact that the 
statement of intentions of His Majesty’s Government has created a new situation in 
whiich all parties can co-operate in oraer to bring to fulfilment new constitution. 

Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly have accepted statement of policy as 
welcome and gratifying ana approve of principles underlying it, subject to further 
consideration after details are evolved regarding precise form and structure and new 
Government. They urge a general political amnesty and appeal to Congress leaders 
to co-operate and unite with the rest of country in securing such modifications and 
improvements as may be found necessary. 

Muslim members of Assembly acknowledge efforts of His Majesty’s Government 
to meet in full political aspirations of India and accept necessity of certain safeguards 
during period of transition. They approve in particular of Prime Minister’s 
announcement regarding guarantees for protection of political liberties and rights of 
minorities and ask that, failing an agreement between communities, His Mmesty’s 
Government should take special care that gurantecs are Bubstantive and efiective. 
They appeal to all communities to secure a settlement by consent. They urge an 
amnesty and in particular release of particular leaders in order that maximum of 
good-will and co-operation may be obtained in the evolution of new constitution. 

A meeting of Working Committee of All-India Congress was held during week 
to consider announcement, but in deference to a message received from Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Messrs. Sastri and Jayakar, Committee have suspended publi¬ 
cation of resolution they had passed until Delegates return to India. They have 
announced that, in the meantime, Civil Disobedience Movement is to continue. 

In order that Congress leaders may have fullest opportunity of examining new 
situation created by announcement and of reaching conclusions regarding their 
aUitude towards further discussions of constitutional problems that will uecessarily 
take place Government have released those members of Working Committee of All- 
India Congress who are undergoing imprisonment and also those who have acted 
as members of Committee since 1st of January 1930. No conditions have been 
imposed on release and Viceroy in a statement issued on 25th of January has made 
it clear that action has been taken in pursuance of desire that such p^ceful condi¬ 
tions will be created as will enable Government to implement undertaking given by 
Prime Minister that if civil quiet were proclaimed and assured Government would 
not be backward in response. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

The brief summer session of the Legislative Assembly, being the last Bession of 
the third Assembly, commenced at Simla on the 7th. JULY 1930 in the Assembly 
chamber with Maulavi Muhammad Yakub, Deputy President, in the chair. The new 
members arrived quite early to find their seats. The seating was arranged according 
to party division : :^2 seats were allotted to the Nationalist party, which was the oflBcial 
Opposition party, IG seats to the Independems, 11 to the Swaraj party, 13 to the 
Central Muslims, 11 to the Ihiropean group and the balance to non-party men and 
Government nominated members. The front bench seats were arranged on the 
Opposition benehes as follows :—Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Neogy, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, 
Mr. Phookan, Mr. Jinnah, Raja CJazanafar Ali, Mian Abdul Haye, Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty, tSir Hari hmgh Gour, Mr. Jehangir Munshi, Sir Hugh Cocke. Bir Zulftkar 
Ali Khan and Sir Abdul (hayum. 

Offictat. Bills 

On Bir George Rainy s motion the Negotiable Instruments Bill was referred to a 
select commiltec. 

Mr. Cl. B. Bajpai introduceil the Bill amending the Forest Act to regulate the 
import and transport of the ‘kuth’ root in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
from the adjoining Indian States from where it has been smuggled. 

Bir Joseph Bhore introduced the Bill to amend the Telegraph Act so as to 
enable the esta!)lii 5 limenT. maintenance and working of wireless telegraphs on aircraft 
within or above British India or Indian territorial waters to be permitted by the 
rule. 

Mr. Haig introduced the Bill to amend the Bombay Civil Courts Act supple¬ 
menting the Bombay Act VII of 1930 and thus allow appeals from the decisions of 
subordinate judges of second class to lie to the High Court in cases where the value 
exceeds Rs. r),(.K>0. 

SCPPLEMENTARY GRANTH 

A supplementary cli mnnd of Rs. 32,000 in respect of the newly created Reforms 
Office was agrei'd to, Mr. Amarnath Dutt being the only dissentient. 

On Sr ileorge Behustcr’s motion the House voted a supplementary grant of 
lakiis to be paid ns compensation to lascars and their uependeDts for loss or 
damage caused by enemy action during the war, the payment of which was the first 
charge on reparation iveci[)ts. 

Industrial Aucidents 

After a short discussion the House carried the Government resolution recommen¬ 
ding to the Gov('rnment to examine the possibility of giving effect to the recom- 
mendalions of the International Labour Conference concerning the prevention of 
mduRirial aoeidents and to report to the Assembly within 18 months. 

Public Accoi’nts 

Lastly the House discussed the report of the Public Accounts Committee for 
1927-28 on a simple motion by the Finance Member that the report be taken into 
consideration. The House then adjourned till the 9th. 

Election Of President 

9th. JULY: —The Assembly met on this day to elect its President. The house was 
full. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Deputy President, took the chair and four new 
mem here took the oath. Mr. U. N. Ben, who had taken the seat of Mr. K. C. Roy 
(resigned) was cheered as he took the oath. Ihe others sworn in were Messrs. 
Bhattacharya, Venkatraraau Iyengar and H. T. Sorlev. 

As the ‘time came for the election of the President, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub 
vacated the chair and Mr. Jinnah, senior chairman, took the chair amidst cheers. 
The chairman announced the nominations received for Maulvi Muhammad Yakub 
and Dr. Nandlal. As ho was proceeding to read, Dr, Nandlal rose to raise a 
constitutional point of order. 

20 
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The Chair asked him to wait till the statement about nominations was made. 

Dr. Nandlal then raised the point of order that the house was not properly constitu¬ 
ted and could not elect a President as the Deputy President had taken the chair to-day 
and was not absen‘ so that a chairman from the panel could not take the chair. 

Mr. Jiniiah ruled out of order the point of Dr. Nandlal. 

Thereupon the latter rose to speak when cries of ‘order, order' came from 
TariouB directions. Dr. Nandlal said that ho wished to examine the nomination papei' 
of Maulvi Yakub and see whether he hud been duly noininatcd. 

Mr. Jinnah ruled this too out of order. 

Thereafter the house proceeded by ballot to elect a President. This took half 
an hour at th(^ end of which the result was announced as follows -Maulvi 
Muhammad Yakub 7^^ votes and Dr. Nandlal -2 votes. Mr. Jinnah then adjourned 
the house till quarter to one to enable the Viceroy’s ap})roval being taken to the 
slection. When the Assembly rcassemhled at 12-45, Mr. Jinnah presiding announced that 
the Viceroy had Bignificd his approval to Maulvi Yakub’s election. Maulvi Yakub then 
took the chair amidst cheers. 

After a'few h'licitous speeches c(»ngratulaiing the President, the House adjourned. 

The Viceroy’* Speech, 

The folIoACug the full text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s address to both the 
Houses of the Indian Legislature at Simla on JCLY f), ItfJO 

“HrNTLEMicN,—It is my first duty this afternoon to offer to the newly appointed 
Prwideut of the Lcgislativo Assembly my congratulations on his election to that 
honourable iiost. I am confident that he will fill it with dignity and distinction and 
that lie will have iht' support of all parties in the discharge of the duties that tha 
House has eutrustod to him. 

No FruTHEii Extension of Ashemhly’s ]jfe 

“I felt Boino doubt, gentlemen, whether it was in accordance with your wishes that 
a ecssion of the Council of State and of the Legislative Assembly* should be held 
this summer. In reaching my decision, I w'as influenced largely by the fact that 
apart from ccitairi oflicinl and non-official business whhdi it was dcsirnble to tiansact, 
it Bccmed clearly right that members of both Houses should have an opportunity of 
discussing matters of public interest on wniiJi also I wished, before the Legislature 
was dissolved, to have the privilege of addressing you. Tliis session will mark 
the close ol the Sicond Council of State and of the third Assembly which lest haa 
already been extended by two sessions beyond its normal terra. In certain quarters 
a desire in favour of a further extension for the AMsembly has been expressed and 
notice has btvii given of a resolution lo be moved to this ellect. After giving the 
matter my careful c(uisideration, 1 came to the conclusion that it would not bo right 
on general grounda to extend the ])resent Assembly further and in consequence of 
this decision it appeared that the most eouvenient ourse would be to dissolve the 
Council of State in lime to allow of the elections of both Houses to be hold con¬ 
currently in tSeptember. This procedure 1 propose to follow. 1 realise that an 
election at that time will mean that those uho have recently been successful in 
bye-elections can take part only in one brief session and that it may for climatic 
reasons cause inconvenience both to candidates and electors. I greatly regret that 
this should be so, but the usual date of elections is impossible if it is not to claah 
with the approaching conference in London and for tho.se potential candidates who 
may in due course be invited to go to England for this purpose. September eltHdion* 
would, I think, be accepted ns the most convenient. 

Frontier Situation 

‘‘The return of Hia Majesty’s Legation to Kabul marks the re-establishment of 
normal relations between His Majesty’s Government and Afghanistan and the end 
of a period of dithculty and stress. The sit nation on our north-west frontier which 
for some time was such as to give cause for anxiety, is now, I am glad to say, 
giving place rapidly to more satisfactory conditions. I wish warmly to commend 
the efforts both of leading residents of the province and of the official authorities 
to restore to the North-’West Frontier Province the old relations of friendship and 
confidence between its people and Government. 

“On the north-eastern borders of India, difficulties arose between the Governments 
of Nepal and Tibet orer a question of nationality of an under-trial prisoner and 
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led to incidents involving; very serious tension between them. The possibility of 
hostilities between these two countries, both neijrhhours of India, was not one which 
India could rej^ard with equanimity and, with the consent of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, special efforts were made to avert any such calamity. A friendly mission 
was despatched to Lhassa and actinic on advice thus tendered the Tibetan Govern¬ 
ment took the steps necessary to remove the cause of friction. All is now well 
between the two countries and both have expressed their gratitude for the friendly 
action taken by the Government of India. 

Indians Ovekseas 

“As hon. members are aware, two important questions relating to Indians Overseas 
have been engaging the attention of my Government for some time past. One of 
these arose out of the recommendations made by the Hilton Young Commission 
and by Sir Hamucl Wilson regarding closer union in East Africa. The other con¬ 
cerned the basis of franchise under the new constitution in Cc>lon. His Mnicsty's 
Government have recent I v announecd their conclusions about both. I need not 
recapitulate them in detail as they have received full and wide publii'ity in India. 
Hut I wish to make a few observations on the points of outstanding iutercst to 
India that emerge from these announcements. 

“As regards East Africa, tlie proposals of His IMaiesly's Government are to be 
referred to a joint srlcet committee of Parliament. When this eommitke is set up 
the Government of India will intimate their desire to place it in possession of their 
views on those proposals that concern the Indian eoinmunities in these territories. 
The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government that the official majority should be re¬ 
tained in the Legislative Council of Kenya and that the establishment of a common 
roll is the object to be aimed at and attained, are in accordance with the views 
consistently urged by the Government of India. Fears have been expressed in 
certain quarters that the scheme of closer union formulated in the White Paper may 
ultimately prove detrimental to Indian interests. I would, however, draw the atten¬ 
tion of hon. members to the various safeguards provided in the scheme to protect 
racial minorities. They may rest assured that should it later l)e found necessary the 
requisite representations on the subject w’ill be made. 

Indians In Ceylon 

“The decisions of His Majesty's Government regarding the franchise in Ceylon 
recognise the claim of the Government of India to watch over the interests of Indian 
emigrants in the colony. Explicit renunciation of their protraction by au Indian 
applying for a certificate of permanent settleiiK’nt \\ill not be rctpiin'd. There is no 
intention of repealing or amending to the detriment of Indians any of the laws of 
Ceylon aP ctiiijg their position or privikgcs which they will continue to enjoy. As 
regards the tiiture, the Governor will not be empowered to assVnt to 
any bill diminishing or abrogating these privileges unless ho has previously obtained 
instructions of the beeretary of State or the measure contains a suspendfiig clause. 
Fears have been exmessed that the effect of these concessions will be ueutrnliml 
by jnclusion in the Groer in Council of the provision that no holder of a permanent 
(ertificate, while registered as a voter, will be entitled to claim any rights, privil¬ 
eges or exemptions that arc not common to all British subjects resident in the island. 
This provision in no way affects the assurance of His Majesty’s Government that 
there is no intention of curtailing the special privileges that are enjoyed by Indians. 
There is no reason to think, that by friendly negotiation between* the Oovernment 
of India and the Government of Ceylon, the retention of existing privileges and 
the extension to all Indians of concessions that the Government of India may be 
able to secure hereafter for Indians who do not enjoy the franchise by virtue of 
possessing certificates of permanent settlement, will not be achieved. 

“Before leaving the subject of Indians Overseas, T should also like to draw the 
attention of hon. members to the fact that Ministers of the Union of South Africa 
hare decided to postpone till the next session the bill to regulate the tenure of fixed 
property by Asiatics in the Transvaal which was introduced in the l^nion Parliament 
in May. This delay which we warmly welcome permits the hope that the provisions 
of this measure which, as you are aware, has caused considerable alarm 
among Indians in the Transvaal, may ultimately be adjusted to satisfy the legitimate 
claims of the Indian community. 

India’s Political Developmeni 

“I must now address myself to the subjects which constitute the principal and 
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daily preoccupations of all concerned with the political future of their country. I 
desire to speak most frankly, for the gravity of the times requires that I should 
place all those who bear or read my words in full possession of my thought. I 
would remind you bric/ly of the background against which recent events are set. 
During the last half century the development of political thought in India has been 
a continuous process. Particular events, notably the w^ar, quickened the pace with 
the result that the value of the Reforms of 1919, marking though they did a very 
definite new departure and affording wide opportunity for imblic-Rpiritcd men to 
serve their country, was in some quarters soon discounted in the forward movement 
of political opinion. One of the joint authors of those nforms had gained the 
confidence of political India in a w’ay that it has beem given to ferv British politi¬ 
cians to do. But even the pontion that Mr. Montagu held in Indian hearts did not 
suffice to protect from disparagement the scheme associated with his name. Many 
influences were at work, and of these tlie reforms w'ert* not the least effective to 
make it certain that the nationalist spirit in India would dcvclo)) and tliat quickly 
and that such development would be soiiaht upon lines that British experience and 
contact of the political classes with British education and practice naturally sug¬ 
gested. 

Dominion Status 

“Outside India this movement was imperfectly appreciated and'if in India criticism 
ol that had occupied more place upon the stage than constructive thought of 
what might be, Indians, might not. without some justice, rc))Iy that Great 
Britain, preoc^^upied as she is apt to be with pressing problems nearer 
home, had been slow to apprehend how rapid a trasfornmtion was )>a8sing over the 
Indian outlook. And so bred of impatience, on one side, and lack of appreciation, 
mistaken for lack of sympathy, on the other, suspicion grew, aegravating. as the 
years passed, the difficulty of bringing to hear on these matters from cither side 
the dispassionate judgment that their complexity demanded. When I ennu', to India, 
I came with one dominant conception of the w’ork which, in this nr( ncration. any 
Viceroy must set out to try to do amid all his duties of n(1minjstrati(m ns th.e head 
of a great Government. No Viceroy, as it st'omed to me, could for one moment 
forget that the principal duty which he owed alike to those on whose* advice he had 
been called by the King-Emperor to his ofiicc and to those wliom, for five y('ar3. it 
was his duty and his privilege to servo, w^as to devote all his energies to the 
maintenance of a progressive, orderly and contented India within the orbit of the 
British Commonwealth. It is not necess.ary for me to reeall iho infliienees, naltiran> 
centrifugal,at w’ork upon the other side. Diflerences, ra<'ialwith all ihattlu'y im]»Iy in dis¬ 
tinction of thought, differences of religion affecting men’s minds inon^ ]trofonndly," because 
their operation was more frequently in large degree siibeonscious, differences of environ 
raent and history—all these and many more combined to make the task of effecting 
and preserving true unity betwefm Great Britain and India one which w’ould strain 
the capacity of the best material on either side. And yet. I could hel no doubt 
that it was the one supreme purpose for which no effort was dis])rc)])nrtionatp. It 
was also evident that, looking ahead, it was hardly to be expected (bat India, sensitive 
of her self-respect and growing every year more eonseions of national fec'ling, should 
of her own free w'ill desire to remain indefinitely a partner in t]ie ])olifical society of 
the British Empire upon terms which implied a ])(*rmanent infeiiorily of status, ft 
was for this reason and with the object of removing avoidable misunderstanding on 
this vital matter that His Majesty's Government last year authorised me to declare 
that in their view the attainment of Dominion Status was the natural completion of 
India’s constitutional growth. That declaration was made and stands. 

‘‘His Majesty’s Government simultaneously announced their intention to convene a 
a conference as widely representative in character as ])ossiblo in order that after the 
submission of the Statutory Commission’s report the spokesmen of Great Britain and 
India might take free counsel together upon the measures which His Majesty’s 
Government would later present to Parliament. That report has now been published 
and I do not think that any impartial reader, whatever may be his opinion upon the 
actual recommendations made, will deny that the Commission have made a weighty 
and constructive contribution to a most difficult problem. Gn'at, however, as was its 
intrinsic value, greater must be the authority of the report. It was neither the desire nor 
the function of the Commission to anticipate the decisions of His Majesty’s Government 
reached after a conference with representatives from India or of Parliament itself. 
Their task was described by Sir J ohn Simon in the following words : ‘No one’, he 
said, 'should regard the Statutory Commission or its colleagnes as though we were 
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fiettling and deciding the constitution of British India. Our task is rcry 
important, but it is not that. Our task is fhatof making a fair, honest and sympa¬ 
thetic report to the Imperial Parliament. When we have made our report, then it 
would be India’s opportunity to make her full contribution, which is right and 
necessary, to her future ecnstituticn, >Ahich would be framed l>y Grtat Britain 
and India together.’ 

“The duty of expressing an opinion now passes to the Government of India and 
just as the Commission would have failed in their duty to Parliament, by whom 
they were appointed, if they had not presented a re]iort that reflrcled faithfully 
their own conclusions, so the Government of India would fail in their duty, if they 
similarly did not approach consideration of the Com mission's report with a full 
sense of their own res])onHil)ility. We have not hitherto been able to do more than 
give preliminary and tentative examination to the report, and before reaching conclu¬ 
sions, I think it is right that I slioiild have tlie opportunity of discussing the 
whole subject with some of those who can S])eak for non-official Indian opinion. I 
hope to have occasion to do this with some of the Ruling Princes and representatives 
of the States next week and I should propose also to invito representatives of 
different views and interests from British India to meet me fur this purpose as may 
be found convenient. 

Civil DiROBEOiENcr Movement 

I am only too well aware of the degree to which a calm examination of these 
(juestions has bpcn prejudiced by the events that have engaged public attention 
miring the last few months. It will be remembcTcd that following upon my refusal 
to anticipate the discussions of the eonference, Mr. Gandhi, in spite of my declara¬ 
tion of tne purpose of Ilis Msjesty’s Government and of the free opportunity for 
mutual co-operation and accord which that conlerence was designed to provide, 
decided to launch a campaign of civil disobedience and proceeded to use his great 
influence to persuade his countrymen to adopt a course of open defiance of the law. 
Before this reckless ))lnngc had been finally taken, I did my best to give a clear 
warning of the consequences tliat it must involve. But the warning fell upon deaf 
ears. That campaign has now been in progress for some three months and all of 
lift, whatever be our judgment upon it. must be conscious of the damage in count¬ 
less directions that has already been infl.ctcd. Those who have idenlifird themsplves 
with this movement would nave us rt'gard it as a perfectly legitimate form of 
political agitation to which resort liad been taken only under pressure of regrettable 
necessity. 

J cannot take that view’. In my judgment and in that of m;» Government, it is 
a deliberate attempt to coerce established authority by mass ac-tion and, for this 
reason ns also breanso of its natural and inevitable developments, must be regarded 
as unconstitutional and dangerously subversive. Mass action, even if it is intended 
by its promoters to be nonviolent, is nothing but the application of force under 
another form and when it has, as its avowed object, the making of Government 
impossible, a Government is bound either to resist or abdicate. The present movement 
is exactly analogous to a general strike in an industrial country which has for its purpose 
the coercion of Government by mass ])rc8sure as opposed to argument and which a 
British (lOvernment recently found it necessary to mobilise all its resources to 
resist. Here it has been sought to employ more dangerous weapons even than this 
and the recent resolution of the-All India Working Committee of the Congress, 
insidiously designed to seduce police and troops from allegiance, leaves no longer 
room for doubt of the desperate lengths to which the organisers of the movement 
are prepared to go and gave Governnunt no option but to proclaim the body 
responsible for such a resolution as an unlawful association. He would in truth be 
a false friend of India who did not do his utmost to protect her from acquieecenre 
in principles so fundamentally destructive. 

Rule By Ordinances Defended 

“1 gladly acknowledge that there have been public men who in the face of strong 
opposition have not been afraid to condemn in unequivocal terms the civil disobe¬ 
dience movement. 1 could wish their example had been more widely followed. 
After all, is it not a very dangerous doctrine to preach to citizens of India that it 
is patriotic and laudable to refuse to obey laws or to pay taxes ? Human nature 
is often reluctant to do either and if there is anything certain it is that if society 
is once thoroughly inoculated with these noxious microbes, the disease will perpetu¬ 
ally recur until one day it paralyses the Indian Government of the future wnicn by 
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the«e methods it is soufrht to bring I.into existence. It may not be long before 
Indian ministers are responsible, for example, for the nsseseraeiit and collection of 
land revenue or other taxes. They would have little cause to thank those who had 
allowed the impresHion to pain pround that the withholdinp!ofipayments due was a 
proper method of voic*inp penernl political dissatisfaction with the established 
ministry, Thenfore, it is that I have felt bound to combat tliese doctrines and to 
arm Government with such powers as seem requisite to deal with the situation. 1 
fully realise that in normal times such frenuent resort by the Governor-General 
to the use of hie special po^^els would be indefensible. But the times are not normal 
and if the only alternative is acquiescence in the result of efforts openly directed 
against the constituted Government of the Iving. T cannot, for one moment, doubt 
on which side my duty lies. 

ArrPKCiA’i ioN of Polkif Fokof 

'T have mnur been blind to the fact that in the eireumstances «hich we are 
considering there would inevitably be serious clashes between the forces of Govern¬ 
ment and that section of the public which supports the movement and that many 
persons would thereby unavoidjibiy sustain physical injury from the first. More¬ 
over, it was certain that during disturbances innocent persons must at times suffer 
with the guilty. Where this has been the case I deeply deplore it and tender my 
personal symyiathy to those concerned, but it i.s necessary to consider where the 
primary responsiliility rests. When (he tire, brigadi' has to he called in to 
extin^ish a fire it frequently docs serious damage but though the fire brigade does 
the damage none w’ould suggest that it was responsible for the tiro w’hich 
was the original reason for its being called in, least of all. when the fire 
was due to direct incendiarism. No good therefore is done by shutting 
our eyes ns lo whore the original blame must lie and, whatever criticisai 
there may be of those whose task it is to put out the conflagration, speaking general¬ 
ly, I have nothing but commendation for the servants of Government, both civil 
and military, who have been doing their duty wdth great steadiness and courage in 
condition’^ of (he severest provocation and often risk to their lives. Several, I speak 
of (he police, have been brutally murdered and in many cases they and their 
families are subjected daily to the grossest forms of ])ersecution. J am glad to 
know that several local GovernmentH have sanctioned for them allowances for the extra 
duties which they have had to perform and have not been backwaid in bestowing 
rewards for exeejitinnally meritorious ser\ie('. 

'‘7’he gravity of the movement does not, however, deflect my judgment on the 
(juestion of constitutional reform by a hair’s breadth to the right or left. Hon. 
menbers kiio\y that 1 am not fighting civil disobedience because i lack sympathy 
with the gt'nuine nationalist feelings of India. I have never concealed my desire tb 
see India in enjoyment of as largo a degree of management of her own aflairs as could 
be shown to be com])atible w ith the necessity of making provisions for those matters in 
regard to which India was not yet in a position to assume responsibility. I am 
therefore bound in this time to keep two principal objective in (he forefront of ray 
mind and in this regard I wish to state my position and that of my GoveriuueJit in 
the clearest terms. 

‘‘So long as the civil disobedienei* movement persists we must fight with all our 
strength because whatever may bo the spirit by which many of its adherents may be 
animated, I believe, from the bottom of iny heart that it is only leading many 
of India’s sons and daughters in mistaken serviee, of their Motherland unwillingly 
to expose her to grievous harm. On the other hand, so far from desiring to secure 
a so-called victory over a Nationalist movement, constitutionally pursued, I desire 
nothing more than to be able to help India, so far as I can, to Iranslate her aspira¬ 
tions into constitutional reality. 

‘T would ask what fairer method could be devised for this than one by which all 
the^ various points of view' can be sifted in discussion and where, not by majority 
voting, but by the influence of mind on mind in daily personal contact, a sustained 
atterapt can be made to discover once for all the more excellent way in which 
Great Britain and India to the benefit of each other may walk together. 

Round Table Gonfehence 

“The date of the assembly of the conference has already been made public 
and on behalf of His Maiesty’s Government, 1 am now able to define its 
functions more precisely. After very careful consideration His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment have reached the conclusion that it would not bo rip^ht to prescribe 
for the conference any terms more limited than in my statement of November 
1 last, and that the conference should enjoy the full freedom that those words 
connote. The conference accordingly will he free to approach its task greatly 
assisted indeed but with its liberty unimpaired by the report of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission or by any other documents which will be before it. 

“It is the belief of His Majesty’s Government that by way of conference it could 
be possible to reach solutions that both countries and all parties and interests in 
them can honourably accept. And any such agreement at which the conference is able 
to arrive will form the basis of the proposals which His Majesty’s Government will 
later submit to Parliament. From such a definition of the scope of the conference 
it is clear that His Majesty’s Government conceive of it not as a mere meeting for 
discussion and debate but as a joint assembly of representatives of both countries 
on whose argeement the precise proposals to Parliament may be founded. The con¬ 
ference will thus enjoy the unfettered right of examining the whole problem in all 
its bearings w'ith the knowledge that its labours are of no academic kind and His 
Majesty’s Government still hope that Indiana of all schools of thought, whatever 
the attitude that some have hitherto taken, will be ready to share in this construc¬ 
tive work. I see no reason why from frank discussion on all sides a scheme might 
not emerge for submission to Parliament which would eonfijiind the pessimism of 
those who would tell us that it is impossible for Great Britain and India or for 
the various interests in India to reach agreement. 

“My Government is anxious to render to the Indian side of the conference every 
assistance that it can and for this purpose has decided to place a secretariat at its 
disposal consisting of Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Mr. Latif and Mr. G. S. Bajpal whose 
knowledge of many different sides of administration will. I am confident, be of great 
value. 

A Personal Note 

■‘Gentlemen, 1 have only a short time left of my official term of office and I would 
anticipate its end by concluding wdiat I have sought to say rather as a friend 
than as Viceroy and Governor-General. As I look back over the time I have spent 
in India 1 can recall no occasion on which I have consciously sought to work for 
anything but India’s good. I believe I can claim to have learnt something of the 
feelings that fill the hearts of many Indians of all classes and shades of thought, 
who nave l>een good enough to extend to me a friendship which I shall hope to 
enjoy long after I have said goodbye to lndi.a and the present troubles are left 
behind. India is a country the scale of whose history and physical features alike 
condemn those who would take small views. The monuments with which her land 
is enriched attest the faith and perseverunee of her master craftsmen and reprove those 
who would believe that any other qualities can serve the constitution-builder who builds 
not for himself but for futurity. 

“I believe, as 1 have said often, that the right and the best solution of the riddle 
of India will be found only by Great Britain and India joining together out in the 
search. But this demands faith, the faith which wc are at times tempted to thinkonly a 
miracle could now give in the measure dictated by our necessities : and many would 
have us believe that the age of miracles is past. Yet in India, more than elsewhere 
there is the capacity to apprehend the spiritual power by which things apparently 
impossible are brought to pass and I at least cannot doubt that could we but recap¬ 
ture the spirit of mutual trust betw’cen our two countries, we should in so doing 
liberate invincible forces of faith to remove those mountains which have lately 
hemmed us round. 

‘T am in a better position than others hero to know the effect that would have 
been produced in Great Britain if the hand of friendship that she extended last 
November had been generously grasped in the same spirit by those who could speak 
for India. Many things said sunscqucntly on both sides have been said differently 
01 remain unsaid. Now misunderstandings would have been avoided and the 
whole setting of the problem would have been favourable to a more just appreciation 
of the several points of views that have to be brought in harmony. It seems, there¬ 
fore, an utter tragedy that at the moment when the chances of settlement were 
perhaps better than they have ever been and the stage was set for a free and un¬ 
biassed consideration of the whole problem the party of the Congress should have 
thrown aside the finest opportunity that India has ever had. 

“I would hope that it might yet not be too late for wiser counsels to prerail by 
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which all the political thought of India might be harnessed to the task of welding 
into unity the elements that composed her life and in conjunction with Great Britain 
devising the best means for giving constitutional expression to them. Thus two 
roads to-day lie open—one leading, as 1 think, to turmoil, disunity, disappointment 
and shattered hopes ; the other guiding those who follow it to the India of our 
dreams, a proud partner in a free commonwealth of nations, lending and gaining 
strength by such honourable association. India to-day has to make her choice. 1 
pray God she may be moved to choose aright.” 


Assembly Leaders^ Manifesto 


The following'statemeiit on the Viceroy’s speech was issued over the signatures of 
Mr. M K. Jayakar Mr. M. A, Jinnah, Sir Phirozc Sethna, member of the Council 
of Btute, 8ir C. P. Kamaswami Iyer, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Dewan Bahadur Rama- 
swami Miidaliar, Mr. G. A, Nateaan, Mr. R. K. Shanmiikham Chetty, Mr, H. P. 
Mody, Raja Ghnzanfarali Ivhan, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtullah, Mr. Muhrnmad Ismail 
Khan, Mr. U. N. Sen, Mr. B. Das, and Dr. Zia-uddin Ahmad, and other 

central legislators. The statement runs :— 

“Much has happened in India since His Excellency the Viceroy issued 

liis statement on October 31, announeing that a Conference would be set up 
jii London at which His Majesty’s Government would mc(‘t representatives of 
British India and the Indian States for the purpose of seeking the greatest posible 

raeasnie of agreement with a view* to placing final proposals before Parliament. This 

Conferonc(‘, which is being arranged to take place in Octob('r next, is one fraught 
with importur.t eoiisequenees and its importance has become all the greater utter 
the publication of the Indian Statutory Commission s recommendations. 

“These have not only failed to satisfy any important section of Indian opinion 
but are, in our view, calculated to hamper and haiidieap India in regard to the 
attainment of Dominion Slaius, the declared objective of most of the political parties 
in the counlrv and the avowed ideal of Government. 

“The publication of the {Statutory Commission’s report and the combined support 
accorded to it by practically all leatlii»g journals and newspapers in (Jrcat Britain as 
w’cll as daily attempts to make that report the frame-work of all future constitutional 
changes, have created an intense feeling of dissatisfaction throughout India and we 
are therefore relieved to find from the pronouncement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
that the recommendations of the Commission will not be (as indeed they cannot be) 
either the last word on the subject or a necessary and inevitable basis ol reforms. 

“Pledged as the chief Indian political parties are to the achievement of Dominion 
Htatus for India, subject only to transitional safeguards, we are confident in the 
strength and justice of our case. Our demands would be irresistible when presen¬ 
ted with a substantial degree ot unanimity and that single-minded devotion to the 
highest interests of the country which the occasion demands. 

“None of us can be fettered as to the course to be pursued in case the Round 
Table Conference docs not yield such results as we hope for, and expect that nothing 
can be lost by participating in that Conference. No point of view need be given up 
save in so far as w’o arrive at mutual understandings and honourable com¬ 
promises. We therefore feel very strongly that India should participate in the 
Conference and not lose or abandon this opportunity to come to satisfactory terms 
with the British Government. 

“We are firmly convinced that it is the duty of Government and our countrymen 
alike to create that atmosphere of peace and concord which are essential to the 
consideration of matters so vitally affecting the future happiness and progress of 
onr land. It must be recognised that eflective co-operation at the London Conference of 
those organisations, like the Indian National Congress, which are now keeping aloof, 
will lencTgreater weight to its deliberation and acid to its representative character. 

*‘The policy of strong measures and repression on the one hand and the pursuit 
of direct action and open infringements of the law on the other, can only serve to 
increase the tension which is already bo acute and so widespread. Neither policy 
can be an end in itself and can only be regarded as a manifestation of Btrengtn 
which may well be directed towards creative and nation-building efforts. 

“At Uie present iuncture we ieeV it to he our duly to urge on Oovernment the 
necessity oi tepeaiing the emergency measures that ^ve been lecentiy enacted and 
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making an uneqtiivocal offer of amncBty to all those who have suffered the penalties 
of the law for their political opinions or actions, but have not been guilty of any acts 
of violence. We simultaneouHly a]>})eal to our brethren of the Congress and other allied 
organisations to terminate their programme of non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
and avail themselves of the present opportunity to make a concerted demand on 
Great Britain so as to attain that political enfranchisement as to whose fundamen¬ 
tals there is such unanimity and as to whose details we are hopeful of agreement 
as soon as our organised political parties realise the momentous nature of the 
occasion and the imperative need to make the best use of it/’ 


Debate on the Simon Report 

10th. JULY \—The Assembly met on this day to initiate a discussion on the Simon 
Report. At the outset Sir Frank Noyce introduced a bill amending the Benares 
Hindu University Act for constituting ‘inter alia’ a standing fmaiico committee of 
the university. 

Sir George Schuster Itnai moved for a supplementary demand for a grant of 
Rs. 2,6G,0(X) in connection with the Round Table Conference exptmses. 

Miaii Shah Nana'-, (('entral Muslim Party) moved a cut of Rs. lOO, He said that 
the Simon Report was inadequate and unsatisfactory and declared that no constitution 
framed by any CornmisBion or British CJovernment would be acceptable which did 
not carry with that the goodwill of the Indian people as a whole. The outstanding 
features of the Report were the constitution proposed for the provinces and the 
centre and the proposals regarding the army. Mian Shnhnawaz, continuing, said that 
while he welcomed a fedtaaiion he held that the C’ommission should have recommended 
a legislative machinery for the Indian States as for British India. 

The President--Please coniine your speech to the function of the Round Table 
Conference. 

Sir George Rainy.—I will not take objection to any speaker referring to the 
Simon Report. 

The President.—1 suggest that, as there are two motions for grants, reference to 
the conference be made when the next grant is moved for expenaiture in England, 
The present motion is for expenses in India. 

Mian Shalina\7nz. That, Sir, is a dilference without distinction. 

Sir George Rainy.— It is within the discretion of the Chair to allow discussion 
on any of the motions. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer :—These two grants are inter-connccted and there 
should be oo division in water-tight compartments. 

The President.—If that is the general wish of the house I will let the debate 
proceed. 

Mian Shahnawaz, proceeding, criticised the Simon Report and said that the pro¬ 
posal to include official ministers wis entirely against the weight of the evidence before 
the Commission. Timorous and subservient Ministers as some of them already were, 
they would bo overawed by the inclusion of official ministers. Similarly, the 
responsibility for the tranquility of the province must rest on the ministry and the 
Governor's over-riding powers should go, except as a protection for minority interests. 
He admitted the iieecf for emergenev powers in case there w'as a breakdown, but this 
power should bj limited to 6 mouths instead of a year. 

Mr. Jayalcar, who had just entered the chamber, raised a point whether the 
merits of the proposals of the Simon Commission could be discussed. He held 
that while an incidental reference to the Report was inevitable the discussion to-day 
should be confined only to the Round Table Conference. 

The President.—The Government has no objection to the Simon Report being 
dealt with. 

Mr. .Jinnah.—The point is not whether the Government has any objection or not. 
The Government m.ay have its own object in not objecting to it. (Laughter.) We, 
on this side of the house, have the strongest objection to this procedure and ask for 
your ruling. 

The President —I have already given a ruling. The Chair cannot go behind it 
now. Messrs. Jinnah and Jayakar were not present when I ascertained the feeling 
oi the house wluch waa in favour of a diacuaaioa on the Simon Report. 

21 
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Mr. Jinnah.—That was only an impression. But I assure you that it is not a 
fact. Your original ruling, I undcrsiand, was against the debate. 

The President.—No, 1 did not give a ruling then. However, I would request the 
members to have a general discussion on the report and not go into minuro details. 

Sir George Rainy.—It is impossible not to make references to the Simon Report. 
It one speaker said the Report was thoroughly bad, it was equally open to another 
to say the Report is good or that he disapproved of a certain part. The Chair 
by its discretion can regulate the debate. 

Resuming, Mian Shahiiawaz said the proposals regarding tlie army showed an 
entire change of front comjwred wiih the {>osit.ion taken by the Commission on the 
army question in the first volume. He stood for the Skeen scheme which should be 
put into ehect. 

After Mian Shahiiawa?. had proceededfifnrther, Mr. '.Tinnah asked the Choir if 
there was no time limit. 

The President.—1 am afraid not. 

Mian Shahnawaz.—Tlu're am some. Sir, who hold that this R('))ort is unlookable 
and must be cast away. That is not the correct attitude. The R'port is extremely 
disappointing, but must be discussed. He said that the control of the services by the 
iSeeretary of State was inconsist<*nt with provincial antonomv, while indirect election 
for the Federal Assianhly would kill the independenee of the Assembly. He stood 
for full responsibility in the centre, e.xeopting the Army, Foreign Adairs and Indian 
States. Referring finally to the Round Table Oonf.'reiu'c, be said that the Viceroy’s 
speech had allayed the situation. They had an opportunity tiow to go to the Conference 
to ask for immediate Dominion Status, or with safrguards. or for (he substauee of 
independence. H<‘ felt tlie aUiunee betwe<Mi Briiain and India would exert the 
greatest infliienec on the ]jeace of the world. 

Dr. Ncindinl said the Govornnn'nt moliou had confused two vital issues. He ac¬ 
claimed the Viceroy's benevolent announcement of yesterday, but felt that there was 
no hint regarding the selection of tin; personnel. Tin; (Commission had taken away 
what India had, instead of granting more. The IJindus of the Piinjal) wanted a 
joint electorate and the (Annmission gave them separati* (‘lectorates. 

Mr. Jimiah said that if tlie Government wi.sh(;d a vote ot the house on the Simon 
Report they should have tabled a motion asking the house to endorse the Report. 
He asked the Government: “Havo you (mnsiih'red the Ri^port and come to a con¬ 
clusion ? Has not the Viceroy said that tlie Simon Report was not ihe last w’ord ? 
Do you want us to discuss the various doeument.-. and schetn(;s on this cut ? What 
is the object of this most improp.T procedure that has been encouraged by the 
Treasury benches ? So far as this cut is eoneenuMl it is moved to state that the 
Simon Report is inadequate and unsati'-faelory and the only answer the house can 
give is to vote for the cut. (Applause.) Is th<* (iovuTornent satished that the Simon 
Report is adequate ? Why tlicn wa^^te the tinn; of the house on sneh a motion ? 
Bo far as the elected members are eoncorned they will n^eord their vote that the 
Simon Report was not acceptable to us. They are luit going to be side-tracked by 
procedure. Some genius on the Treasury benelu's perhaps liked to see a display of 
communal clash on the floor of this house. We are not going to show any conflict. 
(Cheers.) As regards the London Confereri.*e I am prepared to grant that it may 
break down, that our hopes may be shattered, but I cannot get over one strong 
argument that if I do not fight my case of whose justice and righteousness I am 
convinced, J shall not be doing my duly before the bar ol world opinion. 1 shall 
place my case before the Conference and get a decisive verdict. If I fail it is open 
to me to adopt such course as the circumstances dictate. If I succeed 1 will have 
rendered the greatest service to my own people. I hold I must participate in the 
Conference, but I must give a warning to the Government to select the true repre- 
Beotatives of India and play fair. May I ask why was the Government in a 
hurry to announce the selection of the three members of the heavi'ii-born service 
to assist the Indian delegation ? I have nothing personal against them, but you 
might have waited until the personnel wais selected and those so chosen were con¬ 
sulted. I hoD 0 the Government will reconsider their opinion in this matter.” 

Mian Shannawaz, on a personal explanation, said that he did not move the cut on 
any one’s suggestion. 

Mr. U. A. Sen, who was cheered as he rose to deliver his maiden speech, pleaded 
for whole-hearted support to the conference. The Simon Report, he said, had aroused 
a deep resentment instead of heralding a new’ era but the conference held out a 
hope. He strongly deprecated the idea of boycotting the conference which would 
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be held whether they liked it or not. He had enoup:h confidcnee in leaders like Sir 
T. B. Sapru, Mespra, Jayakiir and Jinnah poing to I^ndon and fiphtinp India’a case. 
These leaders would prenent the case on India’s behalf and perhaps also an ultimatum. 
He warned them not lo treat the Simon Rrport as a serapheap. It was havinp 
great support m London. That would have to be met. Fir»ally, ho jmid a tribute to 
the indomitable courage of the Viceroy in dealing with the situation and urged the 
Government to give a clear indication of peace terms with (’ongress because he felt 
no scheme, however perfect, could have a chance of success if the Congr(;68men did 
not participate in the conference. He held that at a time whf-n Britain was in such 
a strong and proud position she should make a generous gesture to win the hearts 
of India. He opposed the cut. 

Sir G Schuster referring to Mr. .Jlnnah's remarks assured him that the Govern¬ 
ment were not capable of such ingenuity as w’as attributed to them. (Applause.) 
The Government's only desire was that, as the sul)ject raised a new issue which was 
not considert'd at the budget time, a (h^batc could be held on the policy involved and 
while discussing the diMiiand it was (juite open to some members to say that before 
they gave consent to the grant they wished to state the conditions on which their 
vote was cast and in that manner they could make a reference to the 8imon Report. 

President.—I have given my ruling. I Avon’t allow a lengthy discussion on 
the point. 

Sir G. Sehuster.—I only want to state that the Government did not intend to 
premature disenssion. 

8ir C. P. Ramnswani hjcr said that it would have been calamitous if the purpose 
of the London Conference was merely to discuss the Simon Report. That point was 
now cleared. Some might say that nothing would be gained by going to the confer¬ 
ence. ‘I hold that it is because I believe in the justice of our cause that I would go to 
plead it before a tribunal of impartial and fair-minded men and take their verdict’. 
(Voice from nationalist benches : They are not impartial and fair-minded.) 

Sir C. P. Raniaswnmi Iyer : England is not so bankrupt in fair-mindedness. 

‘Well, I may suffer disillusionment but I hold we have gained a point that the 
Simon Report would be in the same position as the Nehru Report or other Muslim 
Sikh demands. Having regard to this explicit declaration there is a great benefit 
in going to the conference which will fail if it is not fully representative. I would 
urge the Government to explore all avenues to secure Congress participation and 
co-operation. I tell Congn^ssmen that if your programme is to make an exhibition 
of your strength you have done it by showing that the country to a certain extent 
is behind you’. (Col, Giclney : Question). 

The speaker next referred to ihe, 8imon Report and said that the report had handi¬ 
capped th' in by its (le< isions. For instance, no 'country could l)o self-governing without 
its own army. If the Commission had recommended a Dominion army to develop 
alongside the Imperial army lo replace the latter, they would have no 

quarrel with the rt;port. Bniiilarly, they had neither put any proper scheme 
regarding the fndian Slates nor any well defined scheme of federal 

constitution. Tf this calamitous report was to be the chief material before the con¬ 
ference wc Avould have had serious objection in going to the conference. But the 
Viceroy’s declaration removed that doubt. Every effort should now’ be made to 
make the conference representative.’ 

Continuing Sir Ramaswami Iyer said that the country had recorded a singu¬ 
larly unanimous protest against the Simon Report. He did not wish to sacrifice 
that unanimity in the House and urged Mian Shah Nawaz not to press the motion. 

Mian Shah Nnw'oz.—Why should I not ? 

Sir. C. P. llnmasAvami Iyer : I am only making an appeal. I hope the hon. 
member is susceptible to an appeal. (Cheers.) 

Mian Shah Nawaz.—I will consider that. 

Mr. Misra felt doubtful about the usefulness of inviting Indian Spates’ representa¬ 
tives to the conference when the States were so backward and strongly urged for 
the immediate constitution of an Oriya province. 

Dr. Ziauddin generally attacked the report and showed the difierence between the 
first and the second volumes. He particularly pressed the frontier question and 
pleaded for a proper solution of the defence problem. 

Mr. Acharya condemned picketting and urged all parties to unite in obtaining 
self-government. He thought that civil disobedience had been started too prematurely. 

Mr Yamin Kb in deilt in detail with the Simon Report especially abouir the 
Frontier when the house adjourned. 
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11th, r—Resuminp: discussion on this day, Mr. Yamin Khan 

crilicised ihc Simon Beport, rsprcially repnrdinp: the 7\rmy , and affirmed 
that the London Conference must be. attended by the real leaders of the people 
as, otherwise, it would become the bin^hinp: stock of the world and no conclusions 
would he arrived at. The real problem of India was the problem of the minorities. 
(Hear, hear) Therefore the representatives selected for the Conference should settle 
the details before }>roceeding to the Conference. 

Baja Oha.nafar Ali complained that there was no mention in the Simon Beport 
of dominion status within a reasonable period and condemned the so-called pio- 
vincial autonomy suggested by the Commission. He reiterated the Muslim demands 
and. proceeding, asked the Government to realise that, without Congressmen, the 
Confercn<*c would not be so representative as it would be with Congressmen. Ho 
averred tl)at Mahomedans were more anxious than any other community to take 
their share of the responsibility for moulding India’s destiny at the London 
Conference. 

Mr. Rrt)tgn. Iyer drew a parallel between the conditions in Inland and in 
India and said that there would be no peace until a proper atmosphere is created 
for the conference. ‘‘Let me warn the Government that the Congress is growing in 
strength. Do not destroy the constitution and instal a revolution. The responsi- 
hilj»y for that rests upon the Government if they do not rise equal to the occasion 
and make a peace treaty. I hope the Goveruraent will have wisdom and not sit 
like an ostrich.’ 

Bir II. S. Gour referred to the Bimon and Nair Reports and said that if only 
Indian revenues were vested to the Government of India instead of to the Secretary 
of State in Council, the whole problem would be solved, hecaii'-e the Government of 
India would then be bound to be responsible to the Legislature in India. Not only 
the Bimon Commission did not agree with this view but suggested a retrograde 
step by removing the limitation upon tlic sut)erintendencc. direction and control of 
the Secretary of State which the Montagu reforms had imposed. 

The report had also stated that the Fiscal ‘Autonomy convention was a dead 
letter. Provincial dyarchy was maintained through the* distinction of votablo and 
non-votable. Pie, who would attetid the Bound Tuldo Conference, should attack the 
Simon Beport from all sides and show that it is unacceptable. 

He said that the Government Imd shown enough proof of its strength and he now 
asked the Government to make every eiPort to secure eo-operation and support for 
the conference of racai, who hold the centre of the stage. Because what(‘ver merits 
be agreed to by the conference, there would be rcerndeseenee of unrest without such 
a peace. Let the Gov(Turnent show itself to be a National Government and make 
recommendations f*onducive to the welfare and happirtess of the people. 

Mr. larookhi feared that the Goyernnicnt has killed the atmosphere for the 
London Conference by indulging in indiscriminate lathi charges on the crowd, often 
mnoeent, and by its rule of ordinances. The Government must try to convince the 
CongiTss that by attending the London Conferfuce they would lose nothing. He 
quoted the Assembly resolution of 1924 enihodying the national demand, as then 
voiced and pleaded, being supported by the Government of India at the Conference. 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir attributed the present atmosphere as the direct result 
of Government’s defiance of public opinion, as had been shown in the appointment 
of an all-white commission. Ihis blunder could not be mitigated by the appoint¬ 
ment of the Central Committee. As one essoeiated with Englishmen all his life 
Sir Jehangir warned the Government not to defy public opinion any longer but to 
take note of the prevailing atmosphere. 

The consequence of police excesses in Bombay has been that Bombay, which was 
well-known for loyalty, was now very disloyal and the Congress is gathering its adherents 
in thousands. At the same time the civil disobedience movement, he felt sure, w as 
a fore-doomed failure (cries, question) for it was based on wrong foundations. Hence 
his plea for co-operation with the Bound Table Conference. But the success of the 
Conference would depend on the mentality of the statesmen in England. “May God 
guide them aright.^’ 

Mr. Ranganayakulu felt opposed to the whole demand, but if this was 
impossible he supported at least the cut. He joined issue with Sir Jehangir that 
the civil disobedience movement was a foredoomed failure and alluded to the hold 
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which the movement had on the people. The Viceroy has not satisfied India by his 
speech as to the bonafides of the Government here and in En^jland. 

He severely criticised the Government propaganda for the Simon Report and 
asked, why then try to make out that it was not the laot word on reforms ? 

He feared that the London Confiirencc might tproceed on the Simon Report. Mr. 
Jinnah or Mr. Jayakar should not go to the Gonferenee unless assured that 
Dominion Status will he framed there. Concluding he alluded to the police 
excesses in Andhra districts including the ban on Gandhi caps in Guntur. 

Sir Ilutjh Cocke, leader of the European group, said that there was good 
material in the Simon Report, which would be exceedingly useful when they meet 
the Round Table. He assured the House of the co-operation of the Europeans. 
“Whatever might have been the position in the past”, he coutiimcd, ‘‘there are to-day 
no die-hards among the Europeans in India (applause). Our object is to assist India 
to get a Buitatile constitution and if any degree of unanimity can bo reached at the 
conference, our representatives will do their best to press those recommendations on 
the authorities in England. I di) not see any reason vvhy, having regard to the 
spirit which exists, wm should not reach an agreement. The die-hards in England, 
who have not been hen* or left India years ago, are not going to dictate to India, 
provided we come to a reasonable solution of the various problems.” 

Sir Hugh (^ocke said that if the Simon recommendations were carefully examined 
it would be found that perhaps many of them were most suitable. 

Finally, J’^ir Hugh (bckc said that if possible the Congn'ssmen should be brought 
into the Conference. ‘The first move must, however, come from those who started the 
movement. I feel quite sure that the Government wull not be able to resist any 
approach from them or resist the desire of responsible men to get into touch 
with the Congress leaders at present in jail and see if they can be brought round. 
I hope the Government will make it easy for them to get into touch with those 
leaders, for if the Gongressmen do not go, it will be said afterwards that the agree¬ 
ment is noL acceptable as a large section of Indians were not present. This should be 
avoided, if possible, and those who have influence with the Gongress Party should 
do their best to bring them to the Gonferenee” (applaust). 

Mr. Harhilax Sarrla described the report as a vicious document, deserved 
|o he burnt. The Goiniiiission never visited Ajuiere Merwara and yet decided that 
in futuro that province should have nominated instead of, as now, elected members. 
That itself showed the inimical character of the report. 

The .Assembly at this stage adjourned till next day to conclude the debate. 

Police terroriem in Contai & Midnapur 

JiL\ :—Mr. K. C. IKcoi/t/, resuming the debate on this day, said that the 
Viceroy had emphasised his detcrmiiiatiou to tight the civil disobedience movement. 
“T have no other desire except to uphold law and order”, said Mr. Neogi, “and have 
nothing in common with civil disobedience, hut if Government must fight it must 
fight clean. The Home Member contradicted Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s statement 
jesterdiiy that innocent persons were deliberately assaulted. I declare wW Sir 
Cowasii said was auite true. It is happening not only in Bombay, but all over India. 
The Home Member has either his eyes shut or is incompetent to hold the present 
office. This is nothing but the spirit of Dyer or the spirit of Jallianwala Bagh, 
that is stalking the land to-day. Jaliianwaias are being enacted all over India. 

‘‘If the Home Member pretends ignorance 1 can only say that ho is not fit to dis¬ 
charge the obligation of the office he holds and do not consider that he is loyal to the 
Viceroy, because I have no doubt about the sincerity of the Viceroy in his 
desire to promote an atmosphere of peace and goodwill in this land. 
My experience of Bengal enables me to bear testimony to reign of terrorism 

that is going on there. Government, instead of prosecuting the papers for pub- 
^hing stories which Government thought were incorrect, has gagged the press. 
Here is a picture in a paper showing a boy of ten unconscious because of the use 
of the hunter by the District Magistrate, Midnapur. Has Government prosecuted 
the paper for saying so and proved it to be untrue ?” 

^ Continuing, Mr. Neogy referred to the non-official Inquiry Committee set up 
into the Contai firing and the police excesses in the sub-division. The President 
of the Committee was Mr. J. N. Basu, President of the Indian Association, a 
Liberal politician about whose position the Law Member, present in the House, 
would bear testimony. This Committee, of which the speaker was a member and 
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Secretary, included no Congressman and its racrabers were all opposed to Civil Dis¬ 
obedience. The Committee, when it visited a village, was arrested on the plea that 
it was inciting the people (cries of “shame shame*’) and an innocent person 
following the Committee was assaulted. Later, the members of the Committee were 
released. The Committee’s report had been ready for some time, but Clovernment’s 
policy of gagging the press was so complete that not only not a single newspaper 
111 Bengal would publish it, but not a single printing press would print it. 

lhat was "why, Mr. Neogy said, he had come to the .Vssemhiy to voice from this 
place his protest. Mr. Neogy* then read copious extracts from the report of the Com¬ 
mittee to put them on the record of the Assembly. He said that the villagers were 
in a state of panic through police terrorism. The CommiUee had the evidence of 
women molested, one in the presence of a Magistrate. 

Mr, U. G. Haig, Home Member, intervening, drew attention to the Bengal 
Government’s communique that ompiiries showed lhat those alh'gatioiis about women 
were false, 

Mr. Neogy : That communique is a lie. Let me publish this report and then 
you prosecute me for it, instead of believing a communique issued from a factory of 
lies. 

Mr. Jayakar Has Governnumt ascertained through whose instrumentality this 
matter was investigated hy the Bengal Government ? 

Mr. Haig : I have only a copy of the commiiiiiq 

Mr. Neogy said that the conclusions of the ComniitP^ were that the people 
W'ere non-violent and prepared to siifler the legal consequences of breaking 
the salt laws, but Government resorted to terrorism. ‘ People wore breaking only 
the salt law. but the authorities had broken all other laws, including the laws 
of humanity.’* 

Mr. II. P. Mndf/ (Bonibsy) end rosed the appeal for conciliation w’ith the Congress 
so that the I^ondoli Conference might result in decisions which would carry with 
them the willing assent of the people of India as a whole. 

The Government of India should act as a national government in the matter of 
representing the feelings in India at the Conference, taking due note of all the 
circumstances in spite of the contents of the Simon Report which the enemies of 
India, both in England and in this country, were anxious to exy)loit. 

Trade and industry were completely paralysed in Bombay and unless something 
was done in the course of the next few weeks a grave economic disaster would 
threaten the whole country. It was for England to choose whether India should 
remain a willing partner in the Empire or go out of it, whatever consequences 
might follow. (Applause). 

Mr. Jayakar said that ho rose as the remnant of the old Nationalist oppositiou 

S wobably for the last time to sing the swan song. He was glad that Mr. Vallabhbhai 
E‘atel was advising Congressmen to contest tlie next elections so that the non¬ 
entities might not come and the (lOvtrnment might not pretend to be ruling with the 
assistance of the representatives of the people. He warned Government to beware 
and be prepared for the next fight with Congressmen. (Hmiles in Government benches.) 
The Simonites had averred in their report that they did not alter their report 
because of the events in India during the last few months. If they were reporters, 
as they claimed themselves to be, they should have taken note of these events. 

Mr. Jayakar alluded to the miracle witnessed in Bombay w’here ladies of loyal 
Parsee families joined in the movement—sights never btfore witnessed. He did not 
justify the civil disobedience movement which he held was wrong but the intensity 
of the feeling could not be minimised and no wise Government should fail to take a 
notice of it when framing their proposals for His Mijesty’s Government s considera¬ 
tion. He criticised the mischievous and insidious propaganda in favour of the 
Simon report very similar to Miss Mayo’s books. 

Proceeding Mr. Jayakar critically analysed the Simon Report and pointed out 
that the Commissioners proceeded with two bogeys, one, the Hindu-Muslim dissen¬ 
sions and the other, the conflict between the Government of India and the Assembly. 

No wonder the Simonites objected to the transference of power from the 
Secretary of State to the Government even by conventions. The constitutional 
problem really lay in the transference of power from the Civil Service to popular 
representatives and making the Indian Civil Servicemen Indian, civil ana real 
servants which they were not (laughter), 

But the Simon Tteport maintained intact the Secretary of State’s control over 
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the Berviccmen and the latter’s privilef^es. Yet the report talked of strengthening: the 
Assembly by merely doubling the number of elected members with no responsibility 
and converting the Assembly to a place for scramble for offices of executive coun¬ 
cillors He warned the Government of India to be careful of the pitfalls of the Simon 
Report. As for the forthcoming London Conference, he accused the Govenmcnt for not 
arranging this Conference live years ago when the Swarajists, the Nationalists 
and the Independents wanted it. Too late was again the mistake of the Govern- 
m^mt which was sleeping like Rip Van Winkle all these years impervious to public 
opinion. And even when the Viceroy announced the Conference he talked of a 
journey and the end of the road to Dominion Status. 

Mr. Jayakar was surprised that political mountebanks like Lord Birkenhead were 
engaged in vilifying the Viceroy and no attempt* were made to curb their tongues. 
However, Mr. Jayakar personally favoured the Round Table Conference but warned 
the Gpvernroent to see that the people’s idea of it as a myth and a trap or even as 
au weired apparition was removed and every attempt w’as made to make it represen¬ 
tative of all interests and parties and that it was successful. 

The Conference was a great trust which was given to the Government of India 
to discharge. Were they going to convert the conference into^ a meeting place of 
loyalists by rewarding thcin with seats in this Conference ? These loyalists who 
stood by the Government in the present fight might be rewarded with titles and 
many other honours in the (lovernment armoury. 

The greatest need of the moment was to conciliate the Congressmen, but had the 
Government shown its desire in that direction ? No. On the other hand, the situation 
in Bombay, indi'cd, throughout the country, was badly handled by arresting men 
for no other oUcnee than wearing Gandhi caps, llis greatest complaint was that 
Government had resorted to ’contemptible methods of touts for downing Indian 
made goods and praise British goods. He instanced the leaflet issued by the 
Bombay Government which was quoted by »Sir P. Sethna in the Conncil of State on 
July 10. He hoped that the Government would yet realise wisdom and choose the ri^ht 
policy. He heard in Simla some day that there should be no conciliation until civil 
disobedience was crushed and iis back was broken. It was a tragedy that when the 
great Pt. Matilal Nehru came down from independence into the region of reason¬ 
ableness and Dominion Status, he was clapped in jail. What would have been lost 
if he had not betiii arrested. 

Pandit Motilal’s stateraimt aflbrded a basis for negotiation with Congressmen and 
he for one expeeuid th.at there was a ray of hope. But when he (Mr. Jayakar) came 
up to Simla in high hopes he heard on his arrival that Pandit Motilal had been 
arrested. Men who have to w'ork the constitution must meet in the Ixmdon Con- 
and hence the need for conciliating Congressmen at this juncture. 

Mr. Studd, speaking on behalf of the Europeans of Calcutta, endorsed Sir Hugh 
Cocke’s statement that there were no die-hards among Europeans in India. 
“Our interests arc so intermingled that it is impossible to call them purely British 
or purely Indian. There are plenty of Indians of the highest ability and capacity 
for positions of responsibility. It is a workable scheme acceptable to all that has to 
be produced. For that you want an atmosphere of friendship and goodwill. Every 
reasonable step that can be taken to make the London Conference representative 
of all interests and parties will have our full support (applause). It is difficult to 
see the necessity for this token cut, because the Simon Report is not acceptable. 

I suggest that the mover should withdraw the cut. It would be a gesture of encour¬ 
agement of that feeling of trust and g>>dwill which wo are anxious to see brought 
about on the Round Table Conference (applause). 

Maidana Shaft Daudi said that the Muslim? were placed in a dificult 
position. On the one side they disagreed with Mr. Gandhi in boycotting the London 
Conference and on the other side they emphatically protested against ruthless 
repression. They had not succeeded in ascertaining why it was that Mr. Gandhi and 
Pandit Motilal boycotted the London Conference. Probably the reason was that they 
wanted to avoid a settlement for adjustment of communal difFerences. The Muslims 
who were intimately affected by this question, felt this keenly and were anxious to 
put before the world their case. 

The Home Member said that while the leader of the House would explain 
primarily the case of the Government about participation in the Conference, he 
would reply to the criticism of the Government’s policy in dealing with the present 
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situation. Speakers in the earlier part of the debate reco^^nised the difficulty of the 
Government in dealing; with the Civil Disobedience movement but in the later 8tag;e 
greater stros*? was laid on the inevitable and unfortunate incidents accompanying the 
movement. He said that the charges had been hud at the policy of the Horne Depart¬ 
ment but specitic allegations should have been made in the local Councils where the 
local tdoverunicnt would have surely answered them. He was nol prepared to accept 
Mr. Neegy’s allegations and as for those by Sir Co\va‘^ji Jehangir, the speaker drew 
attention to the Viceroy's speech that in such conditions it was inevitable that even 
the innocent would sutler with the guilty. Tnc best way to prevent these deplorable 
incidents was for the Congress to abandon its present met hods. 

Mr. Neogy : And by the Government sticking to lawful methods. 

Mr. Jinnah : Is it contended that if Gove rnment officers are found guilty of 
punishing the innoeent that won’t be taken notice of 1 

Mr. Haig : That is not my position. I say that with the guilty some innocent 
might as well suffer. The position in Bombay bad been dilferent from what other 
provinces had to face. 

Mr. Neogy : That shows how little the Hon’ble Member posscses information 
about Bengal. 

At this stage other members also interrupted ami the President asked them to 
let the Home Member proceed. 

Mr. G. B. Singh : We also wanted to have an opportunity for speaking about our 
provinces before the Home Member had replied. Now we may put our points by 
interruption (Laughter). 

Mr. Haig, continuing, said that it had been suggested that the Government 
was following a policy of repression. But what was that. Tliat sought to suppress 
the object of civil disobedience which definitely was to niidcnniiie the authority of 
the Governmont. It was true that the situation was compLlled l>y skilful methods 
devised by Congressmen. 

I freely admit that in the majority of cases the method of non-violerjee had been 
adopted, tliougb there are cases in which non-violence completely failed. Cougresg- 
rnen endeavour to place the Government in a dilemma by adopting their clever way. 
They rouse the sympathy of a large number of people who would not ordinarily 
sympathise with the Congress by the very fact that the Government must cither 
acquiesce or resort to methods of force. 

“But wo must look beneath. Though the method is non-violent, underlying this 
conception is the force to coerce. It is n pity that this path has been chosen in 
preference, as the Viceroy said, to the path of reason and argument. The tragedy 
is not of those clashes of antagonism but of misunderstanding and suspicion. The 
difleience is only about the pace with which wc move in the same direction. 

Mr. Neogy : Not the Hon’bh^ members. 

Mr. Haig : 1 express my views that this misundorstandintr is being sedulously 
propagated by the view that nothing c.an be obtained from the British except by 
force (opposition here, liere). That is an entire misreading of history and misreading 
of the real temper of the British people. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer : What about Ireland ? 

Mr. Haig : That is a wrong impression. 

Mr. Jayakar : Is the Hon’ble Member prepared to recommend to Government 
some means whereby this impression may be removed. 

Mr. Haig : The general impression is possibly being removed by the events of the 
last three months which are making it plain that the path which has been adopted 
bv the Congreas of coercing the Government is not leading to any successful con¬ 
clusion. Therefore, I appeal to this House to choose the path of argument and reason. 

I believe that in this constitutional question, what matters is not force but the 
moral issue. It is the moral issue that appeals to the British people. And my 
own conviction is that progress made in the past had been largely due to this 
moral appeal which it made lo the British people and I trust that India will chose 
the path of coramonsenso and not of force, and that in a spirit of friendship and 
goodwill representatives of various parties and interests will go to London ana seek 
the solution acceptable to both the countries. 

Mr. Kikabhai Prcmchand, member of the Central Committee, criticised 
the Simon Report and said that the crux of the Indian probhm lay in transferring 
the financial control from the Secretary of Srace and this was not possible unless 
the Central Government was made responsible to the legislature. The present 
unrest was due to ecnnomic causes. 
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Mr. Amarnath Dutt said that the Government should have announced the 
personnel of the London Conference before asking the Assernblv to vote for the 
money. He accused the Government of promoting lawlessness and disorder through¬ 
out the country by the heartless manner in which they were dealing with the civil 
disobedience movement. He supported the allegaiions made by Mr. Neogy and described 
the conditions in liengal as misrule. Mr. Haig was said to have been a good and 
sympathetic administrator in 11. P. but here in the Central Government he was a 
different person, removed from the pulse of the nation and impervious to public 
opinion and moving in a vicious circle. He urged for general amnesty. 

Mr. Shanmukhtufi Che.ttif was amazed at the first part of Mr Haig’s 
speech, because, thi-re was no* indication that the Government of India were showing 
themselves responsible for the iniiintenance of law and order in the provinces and 
had evidently and even admittedly allowed I’rovincial Governments to have their 
own way. He alluded to police excesses in Madras against which a sober body like 
the Corporation proUiSted and demanded an impartial empiiry. But, yet, the Madras 
trovernmimt endorsed the rejjort of the Police Commissioner without institiUing any 
enquiry at all. 

Mr. Chetty, however, welcomed Mr. Haig’s speech about the conference and said 
that he was educated by feelings of hope in regard to it. 

Mr. C. r. Ycnk(itara>)iana Jrrnrjar opposed the grant, because there 
was no proper basis tor convening the conference. Firstly, even the vested interests 
were against the Government for the manner in whi(*h they handled the present 
movement. Indi'cd those with vested interests were fast veering to the side of Con¬ 
gress because, in the present economic depression, they found no hope by co-operat¬ 
ing with the Government. 

^Secondly, as the Viciroy so significantly said, there must be an agreement other¬ 
wise there would be no use of the London Gonfercnce. All the parties in England 
must agree and also all parties in India must agree on something and even then 
that somelliing would not be directly h'gislated upon by Parliament but only the 
basis of proposals for discussion by Parliament. 

With HO many ‘ ifs ’ and impossibilities of coming to an agn^ement what was the 
use of convening the conference? The Labour Party was carrying on its Govern¬ 
ment at a daily risk and if there was to be an agrec'menl among the representatives 
of Britain then the only result would be that the Labour Party must accept what 
the Conservatives and the Liberals laid down. 

Moreover, .Sir John Simon as Lord Birkenhead were bound to bt in the confer¬ 
ence. And the Simon Jleport was sure to form an important part of discussion. 
There w’as no escaping it alter the Viceroy’s certilieate to it. It was no use assert¬ 
ing as Mr. . innah tried to do, that they could destroy the Simon Keport by merely 
voting for the cut moiion of M. Shahnawaz. 

Then th^‘^e was no proper atniosjihere in India itself for co-operating with the con¬ 
ference b«*euuse the })olicemcn had indulged in unheard of excesses. Under what provi¬ 
sion of law, he asked, were the policemen authorised to beat a man for disobedience 
of law ? Finally Mr. Iyengar advised the Government to see that the Congress.leaders 
like Mr. (raiidhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru were invited by His Majesty even as the 
Irish leaders were invited and that prior to the London Conference there should be 
a conferenee in India for agreement amongst the Indian delegates. 

Sir Abdul Quayuui said that the Simon Report had done one good. It has 
shown that until there is an agreement among the Indians nothing would be granted. 
But so far as the Frontier is eoncenu*d, it would be worse off under the proposed 
reforms which strengtiien the hands oi the administration instead of the people (ap¬ 
plause). He hoped Sir Bhore would throw some light as to w hat the Commission meant 
by the expression that the inherent right of man to smoke cigarette must be checked 
in the powder magazine. “Are reforms like a match? 1 thought they were civilizing 
(laughter). 1 am not less robust nor less learned than others and my sympathies are al¬ 
ways in the direction of India, because the Frontier movements do not affect us, 
while the llovylatt Bill, the Hijrat and the Congress movements from India infect 
us. Maulanu Shall Daudi was wrong when he said that the agitation was due to the 
Sarda Act. it was due chiefly to the discontent for the absence of reforms and 
not to the Sarda Act (cheers) and the Congress movement caught on, because it 
is the only organization and the Nehru Report promised them equal treatment, even 
though under the Swaraj Government the report would be a scrap of paper, but it 
had its effect on the frontier. 
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Col. Oiclriey Hpoke in favour of the Conference, because the interests of the 
minorities must be safeguarded. But the Conference was only an advisory body. 

Sardar Bullab Singh criticised the Simon Report as curtailing the existing re¬ 
forms. 

Rai Bahac’ur Patil idcaded for representation of non-Brahmins at the Conference. 

Mr. Bril Kishore said that the talukdars were disapi)ointe<l with the Simon Report 
and urged for organising the available constitutional forces in the country to make 
the Round Table Conference a success. 

Mr. Lahiri Choudhury also protested against the Simon Report as trampling 
under foot the existiiig rights of the landholders. He mentioned in excited tones 
several instances of police cxci'ssis in Mymensingh and other places and in spite of 
two members calling them subjudire he averred they w(‘re not and warned the Gov- 
crnnH'nt against adding to th(‘ ranks of revolutionaries by their mad policy. 

Seth Abdullah Haroon protested against, the non-separation of Sind. 

Sir Orortfr Rainy, loader of the House, summing up th(‘ dfhate, said that 
the preiionderailt. expression of opinion of the House was in favour of the (Conference 
which meant in favour of a method of argnmiMit with a view to leading to prosperous 
and conten ed Jndia. Government would give a careful consideration to all the 
varied suggestions when they formulate Ihtar own views on the report. 

He disavow'cd any machiavelian motives in prompting th(‘ mover of the cut 
motion to bring it forward. On the othiw haml, the sjicaker discussed the matter 
twenty minutes with Mr, Shah Kawaz to iiersuade him not ti) move it but without 
success. Sir George held that it was impossible in this form to put on record tin* 
opinion about the Royal Commission rc'iiort. The cut implied a censure of action 
which the Govcriunent (or/rolled. N(»Me could suggest that Uie (hivernment of 
India contiolled the ('ommission or was res|.>onsible for its linding. Was it the in¬ 
tention to show' that it was a dangerous report ? (Voices : yc's, yi'S). 

The fact w’as that the object of the mover was to refuse siijiply on the ground 
that the material before the Conference was not as good as might be. Now’ was it 
(consistent with the dignity of the House to refuse hundn'd rupees and sanction the 
balance on the plea ? (Laughter) and would it not Inc a most remarkable compli¬ 
ment to the report that, it is so important tliat the Assembly expresH(,Ml its opinion 
on it? That is how the world would judge from the vote (laughtiT), 

R(‘ferring to the personnel he assured of Government's constant anxiety to make 
it most rejiresentative, CJontinuing, he refern'd to Sir ('owanji's remark about English 
mentality. Sir George Rainy said that for those who would proei'ed to England English 
mentality was worth study. If Engli.'ihnKMi sympathised with Indian ])oint of view' 
Indians must also sympathise with British feeling and thoughts. Much w’ould depend 
on the CKcation of an atmoR])hcre in which the Confenmee would meet. 

Whatever he the vote of the House, those who go to the (^onlerenee would have 
to hold a detailed examination of tlac la'jmrt which had been produced by the Statu¬ 
tory Commission, drawn from all ])art.ies. 

As for the atmosphere of harmony, it was not possil)lc for the (Jovemment to 
make a magic gesture every y(\'ir. li. was becoming less and less j)ossible for the 
Government to control the political feelings and n^gulate the public mind. The 
root cause was the challenge to the authority of the ({overnment and that root 
cause must first be remov(^d and theiTafUu’ they had enough assurance in the per¬ 
sonality of the head of the (lovennmnit to (h^peiid on the. Government doing its 
jiart. “ Until the leaders of the movement arc prepared to disc'ont.inne it, the power 
of the Government to eontribute tow'ards creating the atmosphere, that wc want to 
see, is paralysed. I would appeal to my hon’ble friends, who have influence with 
the loaders of the civil disobcidiem^e movement to exert that influence, because it is 
there that for the moment the pow’or rests to give India peace and harmony that it 
needs. I can only hope and pray that wiser counsels will prevail (applause).” 

Motion Carried 

At the conclusion of the debate, which took three days, Mian Shahnaw’az's 
motion was carried by 00 against 48 votes amidst non-official applause, this being the 
first division of the session and the first victory for the opposition on an important 
issue. Thereafter Mr. Farookhi withdrew his cut motion amiiJst applause and the House 
voted the grant for the expenses of the Round Table C-onfcrcnce and adjourned till 
Monday, the 14th July. 
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Bills Passed 

14th. JULY: —The House on this day procced<'d with oHicial business. After 
inte^pelbations Sir George Schuster laid on the table tlie preliminary report of Mr. 
Jukes on the enquiry info the expenditure of the Central Government for the six 
years endin^i; 1.29-30. This report, was not about retrenchment. 

The House next passed without d(‘bate the Indian Lac Cess Bill, the Negotiable 
rnstruraenls (Amendment) Bill and the Forest Act (Amendment) Bill. 

The Assembly next passed tin; Telegra[)b Act 7\niendment Bill, moved by 8ir 
Bhorc, the Bombay Civil (\)urts Act Amendment Bill, moved by Mr. Haig and the 
Benares Hindu University Act. moved by Sir Frank Noyce. 

Sir Frank Noyce told'th(‘ House that both the Government and the I^niversity 
agreed on the ne(‘d for a strong finance committet^ and the Gov('rnment was anxious 
that when it is making such a large grant it should not face another bombshell for 
fifteen years hence and should show how the money is being spent. 

WORKMENT'S AC’CI I) ENTS 

The House next ])a8sed the following two resolutions, moved by ?:?ir (Jeorge 
Bainy :—" This Assembly having considered (1) th(' draft convention concerning 
protection against accident of worktTs, employed in loading or unloading ships, (2) 
the recommi'udation conc(‘rning reciprocity as regards the jirotection against, 
accidents of workers empl(»ye<l in loading or unloading ships and 
(3) the recommendation concerning the consultation of workers’ and 
employers’ organizations in drawing up of regulations, de.aling with the 
safety of th(‘. workc'rs employed in lotuling ships, adopted by the Inter¬ 
national [jahour Conference at its twelfth session, recommends to the Governor 
(.Toneral-in-C'Onneil that he should examine the possibility of giving etreei to the 
above eonvemtion and leeommeudutions and that results of that examination should 
be placed before the Assembly within eighteen months from this date.” 

“ The next lesolution of the Gommerce Member which was passed by the Hous(‘ 
ran as follows ;—The, Assembly roeommends to the Governor (feneral-in-Conncil 
that he should ratify the draft Convention concerning the marking of weight on 
heavy packages, transported by vessels, adopte<l by the International Labour Con¬ 
ference at its 12th Session held at Geneva in May and June 1920. 

A.^SAM BEN(iAL KAiL\v\y 

Sir Geoi’gt; Ilaiuy then moved the n<‘xt resolution that “in vi(uv firstly of the 
requirements for liew constructions and op(‘n line works on the railways, which will 
have to be nw't in the course of the next ten years and of the demands which the 
provision of adequate funds to meet capital expenditure reipiired for these projects, 
will make on tlur resourei's of the Government and, secondly, of the fact that the 
purchase of the Assam Bengal Raihvay Com])any’s interest in Assam Bengal Rail- 
W'ay will not at present be financially protitabte and that another oiiportnnity for 
acquiring that interest. Avill occur in 1941, notice should not be given to the company 
on the present occasion of the intention to terminate thdr contract unless it should 
prove possible to devise some expedient, whereby the purchase money can be found 
on the terms which will neither involve the Government in substantial financial loss 
nor necessitate any serious curtailment in the ])rogramme of the new capital ex¬ 
penditure, required for proper development of railway system, in accordance with 
economic needs of the country.” 

Mr. Abul Matin Cboudhury opposed the resolution as giving a lease of company 
management for ten more years. 'Ihe Government of India held eleven-twelfths of 
the shares of tlie company and it ought not to be difficult to secure the purchase 
money for the remaining one-twelfth. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty protested against tlie House being asked to consider 
this important motion at such a short notice when even the Central Advisory Coun¬ 
cil only discussed it after the motion had been tabled. 

Mr. B. Dass feared that if this raihvay was not purchased now the Government 
would raise a stronger objection to purchase the B. N. Railway later. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

Non-official Bills 

15th JULY The Assembly met on this day to dispose of non-oflScial Bills. 

Practically the whole sitting was devoted to a debate on Mr. Jayakar’s motion 
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that his Bill to declare (jains of Icarnhiej by a Hindu to he his separate property, as 
reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Jayakar spoke for half an hour. lie said the Bill had been introduced a 
year ago and the select committee had made no material alteration and Mr. Kelkar’s 
minute of dissent was not acceptable to the majority, who held that the provision 
for securing repaynuait to a joint family of money spent on education would cause 
great harassment. He opposed Mr. Acharya’s suggestion for circulation of the Bill 
because it w^as iinended to kill the Bill, not to throw light thereon. 

Mr. Acliarya, moving the circulation of the Bill, said ihat Mr. dayakar has based his 
claim on legal technicality and cast aside moral consideratioiis. lie apj)ealed to the 
House to see that every jaw was a moral law. ‘These lawyers are over-obsessed with 
the legal ditliculties. Tliis Bill will kdl the Hindu joint family He (Mr. .Tayakari 
is afraid of circulating the Bill. 1 give him my Brahmin blessing that, he will come 
back to the Assembly with a larger following and he can then take the matter up 
again. 

Dr. Nandlal strongly supported Mr. Jayakar as the Bill would be of great useful¬ 
ness to the Hindu community. 

Mr. Venkataraman Iyengar said that the Bill was g(^od from every jioint of view. 
It would prevent the disruption of family life and litigation. 

Sir Hari Singh (lOur said that the measure was not one of social reform or morality 
but of a technical nature, and though it removed doubts in one respect, it left two 
other doubts un re moved. 

Many other members spoke on the Bill till about 4 in the afternoon. Of them, 
Mr. Natesa Iyer vehemently opposed the idea of rushing through the Bill, which, if 
passed, would disrupt the entire Hindu joint family system and disincline Hindu 
parents from spending money on their children's education. 

jMr. Roddi s^id that no ol)j(*clion to the Bill had been vc>iced at any of the 
Sanatana Dharma eonferenee held ever since the Bill was imblished. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, saiil that the Ooveriiment was not convinced of the 
advisability of the circulation motion. They wa*re not convinced thai the Bill had 
anv of the dangerous or mischievous tciKleucios reftuTed to by its opponents. The 
Bill w’as entirely for lawyers to decide, and the opinion of ihv vast millions did 
not really count. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad asked : Hoes the Bill seek to cliangv' the eotirse (4 succession ? 

iSir B. L. Milter : No. 

Proceeding, the Law’ member said that the Government were not convinced that the 
Bill attenijited to disrupt the joint family system or that it was opposed to Hindu 
Dharma. It w’ns a libel on Hindu parents to say that under the Bill no Hindu 
parent w’ould be inclined to sp'‘nd money on his sons. Tiie Government had not 
received any protest from any Hindu association or body against the Bill. 

The motion for circulation was lost without a division. 

Mr. Acharya moved that where learning has been imparted to a person out ot 
the joint funds of his family, he shall be liable to repay to those joint funds the full 
amount spent upon his learning. 

Mr. Natesa Iyer supported Mr. Jayakar and opposed the amendment, which was 
rejected. 

Mr. Jayakar's Bill was thereafter passed as amended by the select committee. 


CoTTRT Fees Act Amendment Bitt, 


The House also passed Rai Saheb Harbilas tSarda's 
Bill. 


Waqfs’ Validating Bill 


Court Fees Act Amendment 


Mr. Ghuznavi's Bill amending the Mus.s.ilrnan W.iqfs’ Validating Act was passed 
without any change, the Law Secretary opposing amendments moved thereto. 


WiDOw'8 Share In Husband’s Family Property 

Eai Saheb Harbilas Sarda then moved the reference to a select committee of his 
Bill to secure a share for Hindu widows in their husbands family property. Mr. 
Patil and others spoke on the motion. The House adjourned without coming to 
any conclusion. 

Beating of Congress Volunteers 

16th. JULY '.—A good deal of interest centred in the Assembly on this day round the 
two adjournment motions, one regarding the beating by European police sergeants at 
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Simla of fwo rohintcers and the second about the serious situation regarding 

the Sisgnnj Gurdwara atlair. 

The President annonneed that the following notice had been received from Mr. 
Nehal Singh of an adjoiirment motion. Eai Bahadur Panna Lnll, a co-signatory, 
withdrew his support of the motion which ran as follows :— 

‘That on the 13th July, afternoon, two European police otticers at the Simla Mall 
asked two Congress volunteers, who w(Te in the (Vuigress volunteers’ uniform and 
who were informing the public of a meeting to be lield, to leave the Mall ; 

2. The volunteers responded that they wTre doing their duly in a peaceful 
manner and that as peaceful citizens of h'imla they had every right to walk on the 
Mall, 

3. That, therefore, the police officers nicntioiicd above puslicd the aforesaid 
volunteers and beat them. 

4. That the ahove-nientiotied unlawful eonduci of the above-mentioned police 
offieors ncritated the pul)lie mind and people in hundreds collected. 

5. That the aforesaid sad atid unlawful occurrence has g-iven birth to a serious 
polifieal agitation in Simla. The present very dangerous cenditinn of tlie seriously 
injured volunteer has to-day eansid a great sensation and has inflamed the public. 

6. The presetit eniulition «-onstitntf‘S a definite matter of urgent public importance 
within the luirview’ of s»‘C. 15 of the Manual and I hereby give notice that I w^ant 
to n'^k for leave to move an adjor.rnrm'nt of the hiisiuess of the day for the purpose 
of discussing tlic same, namely, the above described definite matter of urgent public 
im porta nee. 

Mr. Hatff, Home Mianher, objeeti d to the motion as it did not constitute a matter 
of public importam'c. He said be bad just received the pa])ers on the subject from 
INfr. Worseley, deputy commissioner, Simla and bad not had time to read them. 
But it was <'lear from (he magistrate's report that neither volunteer's condition could 
be described in any way ns precarious. 

Mr. Gfff/a Prasad Sitnjh —Vid the deputy commissioner examine the volunteers 
himself. 

Mr IJaia. —No. he sent a magistrate to examine the volunteers who refused to 
go to hospital and refused to he. examined by an assistant surgion. 

The Home Member said that while, he realized the interest the House was bound to 
take in instarn'ca of this nature happening at a time Avhen the House was actually 
sifting, they should not lose ]>erspcctive. Had the incident hni^])cned anywhere else 
it would not he the kind of thing which would b(‘ regarded as justifying the House 
to move an adjonrtunenl of the business of the House. Tiie matter could be more 
conveniently dealt with by a short notice question. 

Ml. Gaya Pra'-'ad Singh expressed sur)wise at the Home Member's attilude. The 
matter was of urtient public importance, bi'eause it was in puisuanee of the policy 
inaugurated by (he (rovernment of India of mereih'ss bealinp. These things had 
happened under (he very nose of the Viceregal Lodge and the shadow of the 
Assembly, The de])tity commissioner was not a doctor hut the speaker had a 
certificate given by a doctor, Dr. Mukand Lai, showing the nature of the injuries. 
Sometime ago the Congress secretary in Simla was also similarly beaten. If the 
Oontrress people refused to go to hospital, it w'as because they had lost confidence 
in the Government officers (applausel and the Government doctors would have said 
there were no serious injuries, Mr. (hiya Prasad f^ingh claimed that the matter was 
of urgent importance, because even the meanest subject of the King had the right 
to walk over the Mall and that right had been denied to these peaceful volunteers. 

Dr. Nand Lai said (hat there being no opportunity of balloting a resolution on the 
subject, there was only the alternative of an adjournment motion through which the 
House could protest against the infringment of the public right of citizenship in 
this country. 

Mr. Eanga Iyer said that by discussion alone would the House be able to satisfy 
itself whether a proper enquiry had been conducted by the Magistrate into the 
matter. 

Mr. Jayakar hoped that the Home Member was not serious in his argument. Here 
was the testimony of two members of the Assembly regarding the events which bad 
taken place. The facts had been categorically put before the House by these members. 
‘Here where the Viceroy lives and the Assembly is sitting under our very nose these 
breaches of law by the custodians of law have taken place. Ytt the Home Member 
argues that this is not the proper place to discuss it.’ (Applause.) 
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President's RvuNa 


f 8IMLA 


Maiilvi Mahomed Yakub, ruling: out the adjouniracnt inotio»i, said ; 

‘The matter to ^\hi('h this motion relates is no doubt a definite one and also a 
matter of recent oeeurrenee, but the mere fact of ils bein^' definite and of recent 
oecJirrenee is not suflieient for allowing- a discussion on the motion ; it must also be 
shown that it is urgent and of ‘)mblie importnnee’. The action of ‘pushing’ and 
‘beating’ by ‘iwo JCuro])ean ]>oliei‘ oHieers at Simla’ of ‘t^^o C\)n^res8 volunteers’ 
however objeetionahh', unwarranted and nndcKirable it may be. cannot by any stretch 
of imap:ination be called as ‘uro(>nt' and of ‘i)ublic importance’. Motions for ad- 
journinent are mea!it lor obtainin;^ an immediate d('biilc on ^rave and siuious 
matters which cannot otherwise be immeiliately and (tleetiva'ly dealt with and the 
very ol)j('et of the motions will be lost, it they are permitlt^d to assume the character 
of an ordinary course of action ol every day occurrence. A lormal moving of 
the adjournment of the House as a tactical method of introducing a new matter into 
the day’s work has during th(' nim'tfa nth et'ninry Ikh'D gradually but steadily dis- 
courag(d by tlu; rules of the House/ said .loseph llcdlich in his l^roeedurc of the 
Ifousc of Cotumouf^. Further on, the same author says that ‘ by the present rulet3 
such a motion for adjournnuaU can only be jawmitled in lh(‘ case of K])(a*ial urgency 
and I arn anxious that tlu' same principle should lai established in this House. ‘Tlie 
Srieaker has repeati'dly ridused to allow a nuanber to movt; the adjournnuajt of the 
House,' says Joseph Ih'dlich on the ground that the matter proposed to bt' brought 
up by him was obviously not important or not urgent.’ Moreovi'r a distinction 
should also la* drawn b('tw('en the matters to be discuss(‘d in this House and the 
matt('i8 to be discussed in the ])rovincial Councils and to my mind it would be too 
much interfcia nce on the ])art of this House as regards provincial attairs, if matters 
for which lh<‘ provincial (Jovernments are nsponsible are debated in this House by 
means of th(' extraordinary method of the motions for adjournment. It would not 

be right ami ])roper to condemn a i)rovincial executive behind their backs in a 

place where they cannot ch’fcnd, explain or justify the conduct. The maiter referred 
to in his motion is certainly a ])rovincial matter which is not primarily the concern 
of the (>overnor-( lenaral in council. It is stated in Maine's Parliamcniartf Pracficc 
1 ,'age LM8, that ‘motions have also been ruled out of order when it appeared that 
administrative nsponsibility ot (he Hovernment was not involved.’ It may also be 
remarked that according to Joseph R(‘dlicli the application must exactly fit the 
formula to ask leave to move the adjournment of the House for the purpose of 
discussing a definite nial(('r of urgent public importance upon which must follow a 
statement of the matter referred.' The application which has been presented by the 
Hon. jNIr. Nehal ?8ingli, Jlai Bahadur Parma Lai having withdrawn his notice, had 

also been drafted in such a foim that, it does not exactly fit the formula in the pro¬ 

per form. For the above reasons, I am afraid I must rule the motion out of 
order.’ 

SlSOl’N.! GUUPWARA x\j'FAIH. 

There was also another notice of a motion of adjournment. It was by 8ardar 
Kartar Bingh who confessed that lie wished to avert trouble in Delhi on July 17 as 
a Jatha of Bikhs was reaching there froiu Amritsar. His motion was to discuss the 
very serious political siluali«)n arising out of the most unsatisfactory resiionse of the 
Government to the Sikh demand and the failure of the (Jovernment to redress the 
legitimate grievances of the Sikhs in regard to the Delhi Sisgunj Gurdwara incident 
on May t), in which some policemen violated the sanctity of the Gurdwara by enter¬ 
ing therein wdthoiit taking oft’ their shoes. 

Mr. Haig pointed out that the incident occurred on May 6, since which date there 
had been a magisterial enquiry, the results of which had been published three W’ceks 
ago and the Viceroy had also received and sympathetically replied to a representa¬ 
tive deputation of Sikhs. Sardar Kartar Singh could have tabled a resolution at 
the beginning of the session instead of attempting to-day to make an adjournmeDt 
motion. 

Dr. Nand Lai occupied nearly 25 minutes in reiterating his observations that the 
matter was definite, urgent and of public importance and sounded a warning regard¬ 
ing the Jatha which was reaching Delhi to-morrow. 

Sardar Kartar Singh emphasized that the Government’s reply to the S. G. P. C., 
Amritsar, reached on the 4th, the Prabandhak Committee met on the 7th instant 
and passed a resolution to send the Jatha which was reaching Delhi tomorrow. 
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The President said he was fully conscious of the reli^^ious susceptibilities of the 
Sikhs but not all the eloquence of Dr. Nand Lai could convince the Chair that the 
matter could not have bc(ai brought forward earlier than today. Therefore he ruled 
the motion out of order. 


Dacca Disturbances 

Authorized by Mr. B. Das, Mr. K. O. Neogy, of Dacca, then moved a resolution 
urging the publieatiorj of the correspondence that had yaisscd between the Government 
of India and the Bengal Government in connection with the oiithroak of law¬ 
lessness in Dacca and the neighbourhood on the 2.‘ird. May. The following is the full 
t(?xt of his Bi)ecch in moving the r(‘aolution ; — 

‘‘I must, first of all, tliank iny Hon’blc friend, Mr. B. Das for permitting me to 
move this resolution, which afliicts m(‘ and my constituency very vitally. 1 think 
1 should also thank the ballot box, inanimate as it is, for having displayed a lively 
appreciation of the imjmrtance of this question and for having placed it at the top 
of the ballot list on two sucei'ssive days. Sir, since I came to Simla this time, if 
there is one slogan with which tJie roof of this house, if not the sky of Simla, 
has been reverberating it is tliis : “ Govern or abdicate." ] (piite agree that the 
Government must govern and indeed, Sir, if I am here to-day and if all of us ari' 
here to-day it is for the purpose of h(‘lping the King's Govi rnmont to })e carried 
on according to the constitution, (ib'ar, hear). But T must ask in all humility 
whether it is not a fact that the King’s Government ahdicatt'd in favour of the 
hooligans for several days and several nights in th(‘ unhappy city of my birth. 
Sir, before proceeding furtlK'r I should like to produce befon? ibis House the testi¬ 
mony of an octogenarian citizen of Dacca. He is a leading gentlmuan of the city 
and his nnme is familiar to every Bengalee—1 mean liabii Ananda Chandra Roy, 
a leader of the old generation. From his sick bed the gentleman addresst'd the 
following letter to one of the members of the Executive Council of the Government 
of Bengal. He says : 

'*For an old man who saw the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 it is unbelievable that 
under British Rule there could be such’horrors as looting and burning of houses 
and killing of men in broad daylight in the town of Dacca, sometimes before the 
very eyes of the Government officials and the police who did not care to stop them. I 
pray to you to place before fits Excellency the case of Dacca, which was in the hands 
of the rowdies for several days and nights just as we read in the history about the 
sack of Delhi by Nadirshali. Kindly movi^ to appoint a (-onrnittee to make a sifting 
inquiry into tlie matter, as the popular beliid is that Government has apparently 
allowi'd these things to he done for the sak(* of policy and one is helpless and can¬ 
not blime the people if they are driven t<'< tliese conclusions by the force of circums¬ 
tances”. 

What follows is pathetic ; 

“iieing a moderate of the old school, I have still faith in British justice; so 
]>lense lei mo die with the same faith. Let the (Tovernment take prompt action in 
this Dacca matter at an early date and for God's sake do not drive these people wlio 
are yet loyal into the folds of the extremist agitators." 

Then he continues ;— 

^‘Only the other day I sent a letter to Ilis Excellency the Viceroy along with 
Maharaja Tagore giving my whole-hearted sup))ort for law and onler but I did not 
for a moment think at that time that I should be rudely shaken by the local 
authorities’ behaviours in the present riot Ikwo at Dacca.” 

Sir, shortly after the news of the disturbance at Dacca percolated through the 
muffled wires, through the censored telegrams to Calcutta, some leading citizens of 
Calcutta issued a long statement in which they summed up the situation. They pointed 
out that for one week, if not more, all the courts of law were closed and responsible 
judicial officers could not stir out of their houses. Most of the post offices in the 
city were closed and those that were open could only conduct their work with the 
help of a very small proportion of the stafi'. There was no regular delivery of the 
mails for all this time. 

Mr. H. A. Sams (Director-General of Post and Telegraphs) : The delivery of 
mails was discontinued for three days only. 

Mr. K, C. Neogy : 1 am very much obliged to my Ilon’ble friend for pointing 
out.this to me, but even that ought to suffice i^for the ipurpose of establishing the 
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serioiifliioss of the situation. If for three days the mails could uot be delivered, is 
not that fact serious enough ? But I maiiituiii that so far as the smaller post offices 
are eoiicei’iicd, they did not transact any business for very many days alter that. 

My fJon’ble friend must be talking of the Head Office of Dacca, which delivered 
letters only through the window to peoph' who could reach the post office by 
braving the murderers on the way. Jiut what were the authorities doing I may 
here pause and say that J am going to disap[)oint my Hon’bie friend the Home 
Member if he expected that 1 was going to raise a eommuiial issue on this occasion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. O. Haig (Jfomc Member) : I am very glad indeed to hear 
that assurance. 

Sixty Liver Lost 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : Sir, about 00 Indian lives are believed to have been lost at 
Dacca. 1 am not going to say how many of them were Hindus and how many of 
Mahomedans. That docis not matter at all. Broperty worth half a croro has either 
been looted, burnt down or otherwise dcstiviyed. And what were the authorities 
doing. The l(*aders in Calcutta, to whom I have already referred, point out in tlicir 
manifesto the amazing failure of the executive authoriiies to take adequate mea.surcs 
to cope with tb<^ situation. 

“This st'cms", say they, “to present a strange contrast to the promptitude, vigour 
and display of force with which the movement of civil disobedience is being 
met by the authorities all over the eounlrv.” 

Bir, 1 will now (juote from another drtinguished authority. I do not know 
whether ray Hoii’bU* friemd cart's to read the Biaigal newspapers. But I do hope 

that he dot;s read the “Bt'iigalee” which is edited by my esleenied friend, Mr. 

Bharui'i Now what did Mr. Bharma himself in his editorial article say about the 
wtuation V 1 am quoting from my memory but I liope my lion’ble frii'iid will 
eorrect me if J am wrong. He said (hat the silnation at Dacca discredited the 
Government more than all the salt law breakers taken togetlu'r. This is the testi¬ 
mony of a geiiiltanan who consider the prestige of the GovcsnmciU to be no less 
dear to him than his own. 

Bir, may I now in order to give the House an idea of the seriousness of the 
situation give a few extracts from signed statements which I have got with me and 
which were made by the witnesses who appeared bcfor<‘ the (illiciul Cominilit^e of 
Inquiry. These atatcmeiUft cannot be discredited by my Hon’ble friei d, the Homo 

Member, as not having stood the test of cross examination. I have got with me 

many signed statements of witnessi's who have come forward and given evidence before 
the Oliicial Committee of Inquiry which is sitting at the present moment at Dacca. 

I am going to cull just a ftwv samples of the evidence which they gave before the 
Committee of Inquiry in connection with the Dacca Inquiry, l" have taken these 
statements at random. 

No Police Help in Spite of ENTREi\TLEs 

I will begin with one person who lost about Rs. ]0,0CD worth of goods by reason 
of his shop lieiiig looted. He siys: “My shop is visible from the Nawabgaiij Police 
Station and is very close to the Pilkhana Battalion, the head quarters of the Eastern 
Bengal Frontier Rifles. At the time of the incident, J ran to the Nawabganj Police 
Station and caught hold of the feet of the llavildar and entreated him to save 
my shop The Havildar said : “ Go to the Congress and Goeul Babu and take 
Swaraj (cries of shame, shame). My shop was looted for eight hours and in spite 
of entreaties, the police did not come forward to save the shop. We know the 
names of many of the gooiidas and know many by face and we lodged information 
at the thana. About a week after the police came, but has not at rested anybody 
up to now.” (That is during one month fro»» incadeut). 

Sir, 1 will trouble the House with a few more extracts. Thanks to the policy 
which the Hon’ble Member has initiated, the press has been so thoroughtly 
gagged, BO thoroughly demoralised, tnat the most important points are not being 
puDlished in the newspapers to-day, although they make a pretence of reporting the 
proceedings of this Committee. 

Looting in Presence of Police 

The next witness is another shopkeeper who lost goods worth Rs. 1,500. “Four 
or five policemen were standing near the shop while it was being looted. I can 
identify the goondas. Police came 7 or 8 days after informationt No arrestsj or 
house searches were made.”— although one month has elapsed. 
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Then the owner of a medical stores says 

“I noticed from a distance 5 or G police constables sitting: in a verandah on the 
public road opposite my shop. The shop was being looted. Police did not permit me 
to enter my shop nor did they prevent goondas from looting and destroying pro¬ 
perty. 1 lodged information. No searches were made and no arrests.-’ 

Then I came to another shopkeeper who lost goods worth Rs. 4000. “The shop 
was in flames. Seeing 5 or 7 policemen standing there, I attempted to bring out 
whatever articles remained in my shop, but the police prevented me saying—‘^go to 
(locnl Baba and lake Swaraj”. 

The next man is another shopkeeper who says ;— 

“Two policemerj passed l)y while my shop was being looted. I asked them to save 
my property but they went away. The police station is two minutes’ walk from my 
shop”. 

Another man says as follows 

‘‘The police station is only .b or 7 minutes' walk from my shop. When my shop 
was attacked I sent my brother through the backdoor for giving information to the 
police. The ITabildar said to my brother: “why have you come to inform the police ? 
(Jo to the Congressmen’. After much entreaties by my brother, the Havildar phoned 
to Lalbagh Thana (possibly to a superior authority) and then told my brother ‘we 
have no orders to go. You w'Oiit' get any police’. 

Here also there has been no investigation, no searches, no arrests, though the 
names of goondas were given in the tirst information. 

Mr Presiilent Order ord(*r. I have no intention of interrupting the Hon’ble 
^lemher, but I bf'lievo the llon'ble Member knows that the discussion of a resolution 
shall be strictly limited to the subjeet of the resolution. I should like the Hon’ble 
Memb(;r to let me know how this discussion is connected with his resolution which 
asks (Jovernmont to publish all correspondence that passed between the Chiveniment 
of India and the (Jovernment of Bengal. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy ;—h^ir, I submit with very great respect that this procedure is a 
well-known parliaiuentary method of raising a general debate on any point at issue 
and it is jiartly for that reason that i framed it in this manner. Apart from that, 

I wanted to know what action the fJovernment of India had taken in the matter, 
having regard to the im[)ortance of the incidents that I have just now alluded to ; 
and it is for the purpose of pointing out to the House the very grave importance 
of the subject that I pro[>ose to go into some of the details so that my Hon’ble friend 
may not get up and say that it is after all a matter of provii cial importance and 
th(‘y cannot be expected to interfere. That is my submission. 

BnoTF>TioN Ili'.FrsF.i) TO Attacked Mfn 

Sir, may I proceed ? The next gentleman says: 

“I was walking along the road and was suddenly set upon by some goondas, 

I found 10 or Id (Jurkhas or (Jarwali military policemen passing. I and four others 
sought their protection which was refused. 1 said : ‘They will kill us and you will 
not stand by and protect us ?' One of the (Jurkha policemen replied—“we have got 
no orders to do any thing (Ilamlok ko kueh karneka hukum nehi hai)”. 

“A goonda struck me with a lathi. 1 elapsed a Gurkha policeman and entreated 
him to save my life. The othu- people' accompanying me were also beaten with 
lathis and rods. To my utter dismay I found that not a single Gurkha raised his 
little finger to protect hs, but were marching all the while. We passed the police 
< lub shouting for help but nobody came to our rescue”. 

PllOVIDENTIAL EsCAPE 

He had a providential escape through the intervention of a priest of a temple 
nearby who dragged liim into the temple somehow while he was passing by. 

Another man who lost goods worth about Ka. 10,000 says : 

“When all my belongings in the shop were being looted, a party ot four armed 
(Jharwali policemen came up in a bus and alighted in front of our place. They 
simply said ‘Hat jao’ to the looters and in spite of my request to them to arrest 
them they did not arrest them. Even in their very presence the goondas were 
removing the goods of my shop. Those armed police then told us to leave the place 
or else we should also loose our lives, liaving said this they took us viz., my 
daughtcr-in-Iaw, my brother’s son and myself, up into a motor bus which was stopped 
23 
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at the bend of the Ohawk. The Magistrate, the City Superintendent, and sergeants 
were there. My brother’H son Sukhlal Pal B. Sc., p)t down there and told the 
Sahibs—‘They are carrying us to hospital but there is still a lot of goods in our shop, 
which is being looted still, so I pray post some police for proiection.^ In reply 
the Magistrate said that he could not spare any police. And we were carried to 
the hospital, where I am still an indoor patient.” 

Here is the managing director of a cotton mill. I am not going to tire the 
house with any lengthy extracts from his statement. He says that while looting 
was going on, he eneountered a Sahib in police dn^s and he stated at the time 
looting 

“Ap khooshi hai, ialdi lao,” 

He saw not only male goondas but aUo females and children taking uway articles 
from that shop. I may mention in passing that all the crimes, all murders, all the 
looting and all the arson that took place were committe<l in broad day-light. Ihe 
goondas preferred the daytime to night for the purpose of eommiting their depreda¬ 
tions, because they had nothing to fear from any body. 

Then 8ir, I will skip ov(t many other statements. Now I will come to the ^state¬ 
ment made by a (Government Ollicial, n lady Head Mistress in charge of the Verna¬ 
cular Training School, a Crovemment institution, referring to the looting wdiich was 
being carried on in the neighbourhood. She says ; .... 

"There were several policemen })re.sent on the spot and they were loitering in the 
street without earing for what was going on. I also saw that an iron safe w’as 
broken with an axe and as soon as the safe was brok<'n, some policemen who 
armed with gnns, came forward and fired blank shots as a result of which the 
goondas moved back. The contents of the iron sab* were curnaicy notes ^ etc. These 
were then hurriedly taken away, by the policemen, who pocketted them inside their 
eouts”. ‘ T n * 

This is the testimony of a lady who i.s also a Government servant. I will not 
trouble the House with any further extracts from her statement although it is very 
interesting. 

Then 1 will come to the testimony of a European. Mr. JTodgen, the Agent ot the 
Indian General Navigation and Kailway Company, the representative of the Steamer 
services of Dacca. J may mention that for several days the steamers carrying pas- 
Bengers did not stop at Dacca, such was the seriousness of the situation, lie says. 

“I am the (General Agent of the Badamtali steamer ghat. I nrn a European. As 
far as I remember, steamers from Barisal arrived at about 11 p.m. on the 24th May 
1930. All passengers except a very few were booked to Narayanganj that very 
night under my instruction,’' btx-ause he did not consider it safe for the passengers 
to alight. 

"One gentleman with lus family slopped in my office that night. I phoned to 
the police for sending armed grnirds but got no response that night. I know 
of one occurrence just outside the staiion in the afternoon. One man was fatallv 
wounded and two others were iniurc<l, Tlicse wounded men were sent to hospital 
by a boat from the steamer station.” ... 

And hero, Sir, fi^t me pause for a moment and ]>ay my tribute ot admiration and 
thankfulness to this European gentleman who by all amuints rendered great assis¬ 
tance to the people in distress. (I>r, Nandalal. Hear, hear). 

Then he says.— 

"On Sunday morning the 2jfh I saiv a crowd of Mahomedans collected before 
the rice shop to the cast side of the station. The shop is owned by a Hindu. Tlio 
police came and went away from the spot. Tim shop was looted by Mahom- 
medans. The Hindu owner left the rice shop on Monday morning by boat for Tar- 
pasa and told me verbally before his departure, that Rs. iTiOO in cash and stock of 
rice had been taken away by the looters. No booking of passengers was made from 
the office as the clerks wore afraid to attend offiee at nignt. The Barisal steamer 
was directed to go via Narayanganj. 8oine motor launch services and the Dhaleswari 
(Manikganj) service were stopped for some days. Goods were rebooked to the con¬ 
signors. 1 have no giin. The jamadars and the police of the station are unarmed.’ 

Expebience of the Pkinc’ipal of Edex Giri.s College 

Now Sir, I come to another Government officer, another lady, the principal of 
the Government College for girls at Dacca. She sayB.—* 
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“Since the 24lh io 28th May, the period of the riot, I was here stopin^ in the 
tichool premiBcs. I did not know what sleep was. I do not remember how noany 
times I phoned to the police to send me some pickets to protect the locality which 
is very lonely and isolated ; but every time I was told either, Met me note it down' 
or ‘none available”. These are the two replies which she (jot and remember this 
was the cpsc of a lady otficial living with some other ladies who were in her chargi*. 
in that isolated place. 

“In the evening I again phomd to the police, I told him that being the Principal 
of a Clovernment institution for women, 1 could naturally claim protection, but 
nothing was done for me. Things reached their climax on the 2r)th on which day 
at 1 p.m. a huge, mob of ruflians rushed towards us from the Backland Bund. 
(This is a promenade running right along the river). They all carried with them 
deadly weapons—elnggers, big lathies and a hw guns. In the crowd there were some 
dressed in kliaki European uniform. Ihe mob returned from the direction of Sadar 
Ghat. All the time tliey w’cic hurling their daggers and lathies and shouting, 
I noticed a man among them over whose he^ad an umbrella was held by another and 
was told by one of my servants that he was”— 

(I do not propose to give the name here, but he is a prominent man at Dacca). 

With great difficulty she managed to get a car from a friend of hers for going to 
some friends. TJien she says : 

‘'As 1 was getting into the car 1 found a number of i)oliccm(n, police constables 
standing near tin; car. When asked as to why the hoeiligans were not restrained from 
the atrocities they were committing in the town, they said—Mussalman ko rukh- 
neka hukkum nchi hai, hamlok ka kareni^a—(That is, tlie^y arc not permitted to oppose 
the Mussalmans, what could they do). ((.Tics of shame', shame). This is thn te'Stimony 
of a Government servant, a lady holding a very responsible position and this has 
stood the tf st of cross-examination by the offin-ial (\)mnnttcc of Inquiry. 

Now J come to a Police officer—a retired Inspector of Police : he lives with his 
elder brother who is a retired Additional tSuperintendent of Police. The 
whole family seemed to have served the Police Department very loyally because there 
is also reference to a ne])hew of hib who was personally concerned in these riots and 
was hurt. He sajs 

‘T saw hooligans and females and children carrying looted articles through Janes 
Minning along the north ns well as (he south of my bouse. I also saw two or three 
constables in that locality, but apparently they were doing nothing. ’ 

This is the Rtatement of a retired Inspector of Police and he was making the 
statement, I dare say, with a sufficient sense of responsibility, lie goes on : 

“In the afternoon ray nephew a Sub-Tnspeetor of Police returned from the Police 
office and stated that he was attacked although he was going with two armed order¬ 
lies it. plain dress and with the head clerk oi the police office. When they were 
attacked they gave out that they were police officers and that they had revolvers 
with them. One of the hooligans gave a severe blow on the neck of Mahcndra and 
snatched away the revolver from bis waist. The head clerk somehow or other got 
back the revolver but was himself wounded in the back.” 

Then ho gives his own opinion as to how far the police arrangements were 

sufficient and he is perfectly entitled to give his opinion, a retired Police Inspector 
as he is. He says : 

“I personally think that the police arrangement was not sufficient. If the goondas 

of whom there is a list in the police office, had been arrested at the inception and 

proper police precautions taken, the disturbance would not have continued so long. 

His nephew also has been examined before this Official Committee of Inquirj'. 
Ho says ; “We informed the Superintendent of Police about the occurrence and 
showed him the wounds received by us. I do not know 'whether an investigation 
has been started over this and whether any arrest has been made in this connection, 
I know by face the man who snatched away the irevolver from me.” 

When he says that he does not know whether an I investigation has been started, 
it clearly shows that he was not even given the opportunity to identify the assailant 
and he is a police officer still in service. This is the way tie police authorities at 
Dacca have been discharging their responsibility. 

I am afraid I have exhausted all my time. These sickening details are too 
numerous to be dealt within five or six hours even if I were to get such indulgence 
from you on this occasion. 
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Looting at Roiiii pur 

While thi« was the situation in Dacca itself, what was happenin^j; in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ? The poison spread to the interior. A villaoe, a very flourishing village, 
not more than seven miles from the district head-nnarters, I mean Kohitpur, was 
the scene of unheard of goondaism. About 118 houses belonging to wealthy busin^s- 
inen were looted completely, even the broomsticks in the houses were not left behind 
by the looters and what did the authorities do ? The ni'ws of this occurrence did 
not reach the authorities for three days. Talk of law and order ? Is this the way 
to maintain law and order in the country ? After three days when the information 
somehow reached the police authorities, a constable was sent from the nearest thana 
to make inquiries. Then the pco]>le of Dacca, got to know about it and then they sent 
some responBil)le ])ersons to inspect the lo(‘ality. I have got a detailed rei)Ort of what 
they saw—I am not going to place it before the house at the picsent moment ; it may 
be too tire-some. 

The most astounding feature of this incident at. Tlohiti)ur is that the rioters were 
incited by Gliowkidars in uniform. They incil('d them in the name of Government, 
to loot the houses of the Hindus and several lakhs worth of property were removed 
and destroyed at leisure for two days togetlier. And whtai at last the superior 
administrative authorities reached that ])laee, the Deputy Inspector (Jeneral of Police, 
J^Ir. Craig, accompanied by the Nawab of Dacca and his brotluT Khajeh Nasirnlla 
and the Superintendent of Police, they called together the famished and oppressed 
people and convened a meeting and deliver'd a speech, and this was the purport of 
the speech : The Deputy Inspector General of Police said—Don't do it again. Ask 
the Congress people to protect you." Then he asked the peo}>Ie if they wanted 
Gandhi Kaj or British Kaj. On this Mr. CVaig asked th(‘m to cry out “British 11 aj- 
ki-jai". The people finding that it was really the victory of Nawab Bahadur and 
British llaj cried out in agony, ‘British-Raj-ki-jai’ ami ‘Nawed) Bahmlur-ki-iai’. The 
company left the place after arresting some Muhammadans including three Muliamuuidau 
Chaukidars and triumphantly entered the (‘iiy of l)acca. shoiPing’' from the 
launch in the river Bnraganga—“British Ibpki-jai" and “N.a\\ab Bahaduiki-jai". Some 
Hindus of l)acca living by the side of the river, hearing tlu' shout were tirst terrified 
but subsequently on eiujuiry they learnt that Nawab Bahadur and Co. had rctmned 
from Rohitpur and that there was a serious occurrence their. 

A Mo.'-lem Plea DEI!'s TE,STIMo^^. 

Continuing Mr. Neogi said : Fortunately for ns, all the Muliammadans of Dacca 
arc not like my Hon’ble friend, Mr. iihuznavi (hear, hoar), and I am liero to acknow¬ 
ledge that individual Muhammadan gentlemen have allbrded protection to Hindus 
in distress during this troublous days ; and I propose to read out a certain statement 
made by a Muhammadan pleader of Dacca which will have some interest for my 
Hon’ble friend, Mr. Haig. The statement is a signed one and I have seen the 
origiriial in the Bjir Library at Dacca. I'his statement has reference to the point 
as to whether the police force at the time was adequate, 

“On Saturday,” saj^s this statement, “leturning from e.ourt at about 5 p. m., hear¬ 
ing a great noise coming from the direction of Nnyahazar Municipal Market, I pro¬ 
ceeded towards the market. I met some passers-by who told me that a shop in the 
market had been set fire to. I went near the market whae ])Utehers’ shops are 
situated. I found a crowd before the burning shop and I saw several men going 
with articles of the shops. They wTre all Muhammadans, I found that a few ])olice 
men with a European officer, coming out of the crowd moving leisurely toward.s 
the west.” 

(Hd.) A, F. Nurannabi, B. L.. 

Pleader, Dacca.” 

It is not a question of the insufficiency of the police, it is iudifierence, it is crimi¬ 
nal callousness. 


No Police To Gearl Burnin(. Ghat 

Sir, reference was made to a funeral procession. I have the statement of the 
officer in charge of the cremation ground at Dacca. The House will remember that 
whereas a funeral procession, which started the rioting, was allowed to be taken 
through the leading streets of the city without any let or hindrance, the Hindus 
could not take their dead bodies for cremation to the cremation ground. And when 
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the officer of the cremation ground approached the Chairman of the Municipality, 
the Chairman aent him with a letter to the Thana (the Police Station). He says : 

“A Muhammadan Sub-Inspector was at the Thana then. I delivered the letter to 
him and on perusing the same, he told me : ‘You indulge in Swadeshi and shout 
‘Bande Mataram’, why then you come to us with a letter of Swadeshiwahi Satis 
Sarkar ((^hairraan). ’ 

The Sub-Inspector then handed over the letter to the otficer-in-charge of the 
thana, who ordered it to be tiled and said, ‘You won’t get any police for guarding 
the burning ghat.’ Several people who had gone there carrying their dead bodies for 
cremation were murderously assaulted and one of them actually lost his life. SinfX3 
the incident took place no Hindu had any protection in the matter of canwing the 
dead bodies to the cremation ground and the dead bodie's had to be cremated inside 
their own house. Look at this picture and the other one ; A hug(' pro(‘ession carry¬ 
ing a dead body was allowed to be proceeded with through the streets. It consisted 
of several thousands of people by the time it has reached the mosque. 

Then again, with regard to the question of inadequacy of the police force. Men¬ 
tion has already been made by my Hon’ble friend Mr. St'u about the action of the 
police in snatching away the guns from i)eof)le who were attempting to defend 
themselves with their help. 

Does the Hon'blc Member mean to say that whatever the Committee of Inquiry 
may have to say with regard to these iueideuts, lln; eflect of the statements of the 
responsible people can be taken away '! 

Then, tSir, another point has not been ii)\e^ti^ated. All the burning that has been 
done has bwn done with tlu? help of petrol. Petrol was smeared on the doors, 
the beams and rafters of the brick-bnilt houses. A large quantity of petrol was 
required for the purpose. Will the Hon'blc Member maki‘ an enquiry and find out 
as to whether the police has yet tried to discover the source, from which this petrol 
came ? It has been openly alleged that the ])etiol was carried in private cars belong¬ 
ing to certain persons and yet no action has h(en taken in this clireetion. P^ven if 
I were to concede for the sake of argument that the police force was iuadeqate at 
the time, what have the j)olice done since to arrest the people who w(Tc named by 
the aggrieved persons as having been assailants and having looted their property ? 
What action has been taken to try and discover and seize tlie looted property ? 

Will the lIoiri)le Member find out as to why it is that no serious attempt has 
been made to recover the looted projH'rty worth at least 2^* to 30 lakhs ? I know that 
in a few instances make-believe searches were rnadi*. And would it be believed by 
this House that l)rfore the searches were made, people were eauiioned by beat of 
drum in the city of Dacca that searches might take ])lace ? I'his statement has been 
made by responsilde people. The House can easily imagine what came out of these 
sear^^hes. 

I'AiTii RroEiA' Hiiakkx 

1 may be permitted to say that when I eanio into the Assembly ten 
years ago I had great confidence, if not in the Government, at least in the 
constitution. May I tell this House that faith has been rudely shaken by the 
recent incidents that I have myself witnessed with my own eyes and about which I 
have made personal enquiries. I feel that it is extremely difficult for any one to do 
any real service to the country as a mcnihcr of this House. If 1 have said anythin^- 
which might have irritated the Hon’ble members opposite, it is because, I expected 
a very high standard of conduct from the Government which they have failed to 
attain. 

Mr. Gha\navi (Dacca) opposed the resolution. He said that both the Hindus and 
Mussalmans had suffered. If Mr. Neogy hvas right in saying that the Hindus 
suffered at the hands of Muslim hooligans, how was it that the Mussalmans had also 
suffered in life and property? He asked how could the Hindus be protected if the 
whole city was in the hands of civil disobedience wallahs. 

Mr. Neogy.-—"Oh, the cat is out of the bag.' 

Mr. Ghaznavi said that it was impossible for a small uumber of policemen to handle 
the situation created by the activities of the Hindu Sabhaites and civil resistors. 
According to his report there were 13 deaths among the Mussalmans and 11 among 
the Hindus. This was according to a statement of the committee of seven which 
enquired under the chairtnaship of the Nawab of Dacca. Giving Ithe genesis of the 
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movoraeiit, Mr. Ghaziiavi said thaf it lay'with tho Hindus sotting (iie to Mussalmau 
shops. No arson was committed by tho Muslims before that. 

Mr. S. C. Seft deplored the communal turn driven to the debate by Mr. Ghaznavi 
and emphasized that ^mondas were f^oondas whether they were Hindus, Mussalmans 
or even Government servanis. But he blamed the Government for failing in the 
elementary fluty of prot<‘eting the people. (Applause.) Dacca was tho headquarters 
of the Eastern Frontier Regiment and was the headfiuarters of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment for one month and it was, therefore, idle to pretend that there was not 
sufficient police force at their disposal. He complained that the Governor and his 
Executive Councillor in charge of law and order did not visit the scene of distur¬ 
bance at Dacca ns they did after the cartcro' strike in Calcutta. 

Dr. Natullal said that it was incumbent on the Assembly to bring to the notice of 
the (TOvernment any case of alleged injustice done to any one. If even a part of 
Mr. Neogy’s story was true a blunder had been eommitled by certain Government 
officials of Dacca. These must bo punished after due enquiry and thus insjiirc 
confidence. 

Mr. Mmhrrjcc (Nationalist party) referred to the ‘alleged inaliiractices in Dacca 
and its neighbourhood and said that in many cases looting took ])lacp after the male 
members had been arrested. Concluding, be expressed the opinion that if the head 
of the district had been an Indian such disturbances would not linvc taken place 
or at any rate continued. 

Mr. Haiti, replying to the debate, said tliat Lord Irwin's Government might be 
spared from the accusation that it was spreading communal dissensions. He ad- 
mittc'd that broadlv spt'aking the picture presented by Mr. Ncogy and others was true, 
because for some (^ays there w'cre serious disturbances, a number of persons were 
killed and a number of others were injured and houses were burnt and looted. But 
Mr. Neogy had made a most serious accusation that the authorities allowed the 
situation to go on unchecked as a matter of poli<*y. A committee of inmiiry ap-^ 
pointed by the Bengal Governnn'nt, consisting of one high court judge of Patna and 
a member of the board of revenue was enq^uiring and it was better to await their 
report. The Hou,se must not forget that tlie police force in Da('ca was exceptionally 
weak. He had no figures, but the local authonticB had said so. It was very un¬ 
fortunate that when such a serious outbreak liad occurred a greater part of the 
military police force had to be ab.sent. The force was greatly at Chittagong. 
However, the Inspector-general of police arrived at Dace.*! with 250 men on the 
26th May and after that there was no serious widespread disturbances in Dacca. 
There were isolated assaults and lootings. The remedy for such a situation lay in 
picketing the whole arc'a—])icketing in the official sense. (Laughter.) Mr. Haig 
read out the terms of references of the committee which were very wide and said that 
until the report was published he could not say anything regarding the details of the 
disturbance. Continuing, he said it was not advisable to publish tlu*. correspondence 
between the Government of India and the local Government, because the views embodied 
therein must obviously be incomplete. He appealed to the Assc'mbly not to hamper 
the enquiry committee by making allegations which would only embitter the 
situation. 

Mr. Nco(f]f in reply said that his facts were taken mostly from the Statc^nmaji of Cal¬ 
cutta and proceeding epoted from a letter of a Muslim gentleman of Dacca to the effect 
that a policeman was in the crowd and did not do anything to stop the disturbance. He 
feared that as the members of the committee of inquiry w^ere both from the Indian Civil 
Service their report was bound to be whitewashing ns they must support the I. C, S. 
men whose conduct was in question. The people wanted a mixed cominittoo and 
not an oflScial committee. He also complained that neJther the Governor nor ary 

member of the Bengal Government or any other official on their behalf visited 

Dacca after the riots. Concluding Mr. Ncogy said that as one who was about to 
conclude his ten years’ connection with the Aeserably his faith in the Government, at 
least in the constitution, had been rudely shaken by the recent incidents. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and lost by 39 votes against 41. The 

former largely consisted of the Swarajists and Nationalists and the latter of Gov¬ 

ernment, Central Muslims, European and nominated members. The Independents 
as a party remained neutral. 

The House then adjourned till the next day. 
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Enquiry into Railway Accidents 

17tk. JULY The Assembly met on this day to discuss non-official resolutions. 
After interpellations, Mr. Ghuznavi moved a resolution urging that steps be taken in 
all cases of railway accidents entailing loss of human lives, (1) to institute a coroner’s 
enquiry, (2) to deliver the bodies of the di^ceased to the relatives concerned as far as 
practicable and failing that to different social service organizations, and (3) to institute 
a judical enquiry by a committee to be composed of officials and non-officials. 

Bir George Rainy welcomed the suggestions though he could not accept the 
resolution. He would address the local (governments as to whether there ought to 
lie judicial enquiry by a magistrate in every case and whether it was desirable to asso¬ 
ciate non-officials as assessors in cases of accidents. He personally thought the 
latter sugg(»stion would prevent untrue stories getting about. When the local 
(lOvernmeiit’s views came, he would place them before the Railway Central Advisory 
Council. 

Mr. Ghuznavi accordingly withdrew his resolution. 

The Constitutional Problem 

M>\ Arhanja moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General fa) to 
take steps to persuade His Majesty’s Government in England to recognise India’s 
right to evolve as an integral part of the British Empire what form of responsible 
government will be adapt(‘d to her neisis and ideals and to invite Indian leaders to 
formulate constructive proposals for devising a scheme which will be immediately 
acceptable to the chief interests concerned and be cai)able of self-development, (h) 
thIt with a view to create the necessary peaceful atmosphere he be pleased to 
release Mahatma (iandhi and other political prisoners not convicted of any acts 
of violence. 

Mr. Acharva emphasised that the demand for full responsible government must 
bo pressed with an united voice. For that a peaceful atmosphere was neceosary and 
this could be got by the suspension of the civil disobedirnce movement and the 
release of Mahatma (iandhi and others. He would willingly accept Maulvi Shall 
Daiidi’s amendment. 

Mr. Venkata Krishna Iyer urged the Government to create a peaceful atmosphere 
to enable decisions being arrived at to the glory and dignity of India and Britain. 

Amendments Moved 

Mr. I). R, Palil moved an amendment urging the representation of the various 
interests at the Conference with due prominence to the rural interests. 

AV. A. 0. Ranrja moved an amendment throwing the responsibility on the’ 
Government for taking all the necessary steps to secure Mahatma Gandhi’s presence 
at the Conference. 

Maulavf Safft Daudi moved the following amendment : — 

‘In view of the fact that it is very desirable that all political parties and interests 
in India should unite in pressing upon His Majesty's (Tovernment in England 
India’s claim for responsible government and in view also of the fact that attempts 
are being made to secure a peaceful atmosphere and the suspension of the civil ais- 
obcdience movement, this Assembly recommends to the Governcr-General in Council 
that he he pleased to release Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners.’ 

Mr. U. N. Ben referred to the clouds in England, but felt optimistic that the 
leaders who wished to approach Mahatmi Gandhi and Pandit Motilal would be able 
to bring about a settlement. 

Mr. Kuraaraawami Chetty vigorously demanded the release of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other political prisoners and thereby secure the cooperation of the Congress at 
the London Conference which could thus be made a success. 

Civil DifioUEDiENUE must be called off First. 

Sir George Rainy, on behalf of the Government, said there could be no question 
of the extent to which the country was suffering as the result of the disobedience 
movement, as there was a growing spirit of lawlessness and the material injury was 
becoming great. Want of confidence was paralysing internal commerce. It the (jk)- 
vernment of India still found themselves unable to go the whole way with those 
who spoke then their difficulties must be grave. Some had spoken as if this were a 
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caec ij) ^ hich the blame fell as ranch on one siile af3 on the other, and that a proper 
way of addressing both the Government and the (/ongress was to lay the blame on 
both parties. Tnat was not a fair or accurate description of the position or ori^^in 
of the present Hitiiation. Was not Lord Irwin’s offer of the Round Table Conference 
a reasonable and fair ofl'er which if it had been accepted in the same spirit in which 
it was offered would have prevented a dari^eroiis situation? But the Oorif^ress 
answer was one of absolute refusal, except upon terms wliieh neither His Majesty’s 
Government nor the Government of India could contemplate l)ecaiHe in effect that would 
have reduced the ConferciK'.e to re^isterintc the decrees of the Congress itself. Unless 
civiljdisobcdienco.was called olf it was not pos-^ible for the'Government to bring about a 
better atmosphere or secure th(‘ co-operation of the Congress leaders in the work of the 
Conference. The initiative clearly lay with those who laiinched the movement and were 
still inspiring it. The resolution {)asse<l by the Minorities Conference at Bimla a 
few days back emphasised this point, with whicli the Government agree. The Vice¬ 
roy had by his speech to the Iceislatiire left the door open for the Congress leaders 
to attend the London (V)Mfcrence. If the movement was still kept up and if the 
(lOvernrnont released the political prisoners then it would amount to abdication of 
Government. If the movement were diseontiniied then a new situation would be 
created. Then clearly tli(^ Government woulil do what they reasonably could to res¬ 
tore normal conditions, as they were anxious to make tlie Conference a success. 
More thai» that he could not say. The Government of India felt the burden resting 
on them to do what they eoiiKl to be (ioneiliatorv and bring about a hapi)itT state 
of feeling, but they could not but feel resting on their shoubbTS the responsibility 
tliat the King's GovtTnment iniist be carried on and that whatever else they did they 
could not tenounce the trust imposed on the Government because it was Govern- 
nnuit. 

Mr. Kaghbir Singh described the resolution out of date, and Mr. Itcddi pleaded 
tor amnesty, The motion was talked out and the Assembly adjourned till next day. 


PrnciiASE OF AssAM-BF.Ki;^1. Kaii.wav 

]S/.h. JVLY :—The last sitting of the As.smnbly was held on this day lo eoiielude 
the discussion on the question of the purchase of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
moved by Sir George Rainy. 

Mr. Fa\al Iiahi?//tull.ih moved an amendment jointly givtai notice of by him and 
Mr. Krishnaih Chowdhury to the effect : 

“This Assembly reeeornmends to the (lOvernor-Goneral-in Council that ru'gotia- 
tions be undertaken with the Assam Beng/il Railway Company to obtain for the 
Government one year's extension of their existing option to terminate the Company’s 
contract on the hist December lOhl.” 

Mr. I’^izal Rahimtullah said the ])aliey of tho IIous«* rt'garding the purchase of 
Company Railways was ddiniiely laid dow’n. Me did not agree th.il financial condi¬ 
tion of the Government nquired postponement, but, in view of the finauie.al position 
of the Company, and the fact that the AeWorth Committee itself had made an 
exception in the ease of this railway he was agreeable to postponing the ])ureha 3 e 
by a year. In any ease the Railway must he purehased by 19:1(3 because In 19M 
they must nurehase the B. B. ajjd il I. Raihv.iy. He lioped that in future, Govern¬ 
ment would carry out the policy of the House and no occasion would arise for the 
protest against (he Government for not carrying out the duty laid dowm by the 
House. 

Mr. Krishniah Chowdhury also spoke in favour of the amendment and urged 
Government to take a broad national outlook and push forward the policy of estate 
management of Raihvey.s. 

Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmed asked how a Government which could sink crores in buil¬ 
ding Lucknow and Cawnpore s^itions and in the Kalayan Bower House could say 
that it had no money to purchase this Railway. 

Sir Oeorne Schuster made a stiking speech on tlie motion. Tho speech included 
important observations relating to the financial and political aspects of the present 
situation in the country. He said :— 

“The Government are prepared to accept the amendment which has now been 
moved, but a good deal has been said on the financial policy in the curse of this 
debate and I ^ould have thought it necessary in any case to intervene and make 
quite clear the position of the Government on those points that have been put for¬ 
ward. It becomes all the more necessary that I should make the Government’s 
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position clear on these points, now that the Government are to accept thi§ 

amendment which has been moved. I find myself in some difficulty in dealing with 
all the various points that have been raised, but I do not wish to take a very great 
deal of the time of the House and if I were to deal fully with all those points I 
should have to enter into long explanations of the whole financial position. I will 
try, Sir, to be as brief as possible. 

''I must at the outset express my view that it is both natural and right that in 
debating a question of this tind the financial position of the Government should be 
brought up, for personally I have always held that in spite of the so-called separation of 
railway finance railway matters and particularly the question of capital expenditure on 
the construction of new lines or on the purchase of existing lines should be considered. 
Railway policy on these matters has such intimate connection with the general financial 
position of the Government that the railway policy and the financial policy cannot be 
discussed or kept in water-tight compartments. They must be discussed together and both 
must be kept in view if sound decisions are to be reached. That, Sir, is the doctrine 
which 1 know is held by many of my honourable friends opposite who have taken 
part in the debate and if there has been any suggestion in their speeches that they 
desire the Government to take every opportunity to purchase company-managed 
lines regardless of the effects on the general financial position of the Government, 

I do not really believe that they wish to push the argument to any unreasonable or 
unconditional conclusion, but rather they were actuated by a desire to leave the 
Government under no misapprehension as to what is the strong feeling of the House 
on those matters. If they wished to go further than that, I shoulu be tempted to 
presume to offer them a word of advice or perhaps rather to sound a note of 
warning to the effect that when perhaps in the course of time they come to change 
the role of irresponsible critics for the responsibilities of Government which they are 
so anxious to assume and of which I personally should be so willing to aivest 
myself (hear, hear), they will find that attractive principles cannot always oe applied 
regardless of facts. Sir, wc have got to face facts in these matters and unfortunately 
many of these facts are beyond our own control. 

All Rerources Already Ear-Marked 

‘‘My friend Mr. B. Das with his accustomed ingenuity has suggested various 
means for evading the facts which my honourable colleague has quoted as affording 
obstacles in the way of immediate purchase. He suggested in the first place that 
wc might utilise our share of German reparation receipts to finance this purchase. 
But as this House knows full well, as a result of the clause which was inserted in 
the Finance Bill of this year, those German reparation receipts now go into our 
current revenue and are necessary for the balancing of our budget. \Ve rely on 
then already for other purposes. Another speaker, I think, suggests that we might 
use the Railway Reserve Fund, but that fund is also earmarked for a special 
purpose. It is a reserve for the existing undertakings and even theoretically it 
ought not to be regarded as available for the purchase of additional railways. From 
a practical point of view, of course, the suggestion has even less value because as all 
hon. members know, the Railway Reserve Fund is ’merged in the ordinary balances of 
the Government ana therefore the Government themselves would have to find the 
practical difficulty. In fact as regards both suggestions we are face to face with the 
inexorable fact that if we use any of our existing resources for this purpose those 
resources will not be available for other purposes for which they are already pledged. 

London Borrowings 

“When again my friend Mr. B. Das says, and the question has been repeated 
this morning, why we should borrow money in England at 6 per cent when we can 
obtain it in India at a very much lower {rate, I am afraid, again, that it is a 
suggestion which is of little practical value. There are two points. In the first 
place if Hon. Members will refer to the existing quotations for rupee securities they 
will find the rates prevailing are not so very much lower than on our sterling 
securities in London and the amount of saving to be effected by borrowing money 
in India would not be very great. But, Sir, there is another difficulty of a more 
practical nature. Wo have to find this money in sterling. If *.we borrow in India 
we have to borrow in rupees. Therefore if the proceeds of an Indian loan ore to 
be of any use, I have to convert these rupees into sterling. The question is, “How 
can 1 do it.” That again brings me face to face with another of those inexorable 
facts. To answer that qestion fully would take me into the whole controversial fleW 
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of currency policy and the question of sterling borrowing. I do ;not wish to enter 
into that held to-day but 1 may explain the question quite simply. The amount of 
rupees that we can convert into sterling depends on the balance of trade, if there 
is a favourable balance of trade, if India’s exports exceed India’s imports by rupees 
sixty erqres in any year, then if no other factors intervene, India can convert the 
rupees sixty crorcs into some form of foreign currency, but there are other demands on 
thatisuridus balance. In the lirst })lace as all honoiTra])le members know a very largo 
amount of gold and silver is imported by India every year. I have always said that 
if the Indian public would change their haints and would start the habit of inves¬ 
tigating their savings not in precious metals but in productive uiulfTtakings, India 
could raise by internal loans all the capital that she requires both to buy up these 
foreign companies and to buy locomotives and rails and other materials wnich so 
far have to oe purchased abroad. But we have not reached that stage yet and at 
the moment as every one knows there are special factors which have intervened to 
make difficult the exchange position, factors which arc influenced by a d('sire to 
embarrass the Government, but which I think have resulted in starting a process 
tvhich threatens rapidly p) ruin those who have set those forces at work. J uo not 
wish to dwell on this point now, bur. ns regards my honourable friend Mr. B. Das's 
suggestion I wdll only say this, that as things are now it would 1)0 an extremely 
unsound financial policy for the Government to commit themselves to find sterling 
funds for capital expenditure without providing themselves with external ea])ital to 
meet them. I anticipate no difficulty in meeting tlie current requirements of the 
Government, but when capital expenditure is concerned we should only be weakening 
our position if we undcriook to make pavments in foreign currency without bor- 
roAving foreign currency to meet them. 

“That, Sir, is a sutilcicnt summary. I think, of tbi' i)r('sent situation. I would 
turn now to the arguments advanced by my honourable friend. Mr. Chetti. His 
))oint8, I think, were bnctiy as follows. He said : ‘Yon ouglit not to force the As¬ 
sembly to lake a decision now. ^Ve have not had time to consider tlu; matter. He 
then went on to develop a very practical line of argument. He admitted, ! think, 
that the special financial ditficulties whi»:h exist at present were very great and for that 
reason, it might be very disadvantageous to attempt to raise moiu'y now hut be said. 
‘You only have to find money by the .31st December 19:>1 and by that time things might 
be better. Therefore you ought not to lose that opportunity.' I think, it' I remember 
his words correctly, he said, ‘If good .sense iirevails conditions may be better by the end 
of 1931,’ .Sir, I w’lll echo those words ‘If good sense prevails.' That is the great need 
of the country to-day and I venture to agree with my honouralile friend that if good 
sense would really jirevail and it all the forces which are now opposing Government 
woulo work with u.s for the common good, then with that joint cd'ort Indian credit 
could be restored to its former level and even above it, and if on toiiof this again, as 
part of that joint effort, Indians would for a partriotic purpose join in taking 
special courses, for instance, Indians sent in subscriptions to the railway loan, all 
the exchange difficulties would disappear. Foreign borrowing w’Oiild bo unnecessary 
and the country could indeed carry out that policy which honourable inembcis have 
so much at heart. 

What Mioiri havh Dr:r.>N 

“Sir, I do not wish as ] have soul to enter upon a controversial field, but as 1 
contemplate the difficulty aud the distress into wiiich the country is now plunged. 
I cannot refrain from some comment on how things might have been. My honourable 
friend Mr. Chetti has asked us to take into account the hope that they may he better 
in the future. I am oppressed by the certainty that, they could have been infinitely 
better at present if the present disturbances had not been started. I venture to say 
that Bombay at least would have been enjoying a boom this summer. The cotton 
mills with the new’ protective duties w'ould have been prosperous. The Government, with 
a low borrowing programme, would have encouraged confidence in Government 
eecunties and we should have seen a rise of at least five points all round in all 
Government securities. The banks then would have recovered the losses which 
they have been suffering on capital depreciation lin their holdings of Government 
securities uunog the last few years, and a generjil feeling of confidence aud cheer- 
f would have prevailed. With confidence restorecT owing to the good sense 
of the country I should not have been forced to b irrow in London at the rates 
which have recently been necessary and we could have undertaken a purcha se of 
this kind without any disturbance at all in the Qovernment’s financial position. 
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Fix A NCiAL Difficulty About Purcha.sf 

“Sir, let tho hon'ble members look upon that picture and upon this which is before 
us. Xow, Sir, T do not wish to say any more on tho genera! position. T have 
informed the House that the Government are prepar<‘d to accept this amendment, 
but as 1 said at the beginning, I wish to make perfectly clear what the Government’s 
position is in the matter. It may be, indeed I pray that it will bo. as the honourable 
friend has suggested that things will be better next year. I would remind the House 
that we shall then bo face to face with the n('ed for a decision on the purchase of 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway. This question on w^hich the Government 
have to give notice by the eiul of December 19'U will involve a sum of about 12 
millions and the two proj)OHition8 will then have to be considered together with all 
the other needs of the Government. Now if we can only 8uei*eed in obtaining this 
period of delay for a decision as n^gards the purchase of the Assam Bengal Railway 
1 think that it will be a very fortunate result. For, I think it is proper that these 
two propositions should be considered together. I can give this undertaking to the 
House that we, on our side, will do our utmost to find ways and means of giving 
effect to the desire which I know is felt so widely for the purchase of the railways 
but we arc not in control of those inexorable facts to which I have referred. We 
must now face the fact that our financial position next year will not be as good as 
I had hoped it would be when I brought forward my* budget proposals at the last 
Delhi session. We must face a deficit as a rc'sult of the present subversive propa¬ 
ganda and we cannot look with great confidence now on (government's position next 
year. Then wo have other needs to consider. We can not devote all the capital 
resources of the Government to railways. We have to consider irrigation projects to 
wliich we arc alri'ady committed and which we have to find money to finance. I 
would venture to * remind the honourable members that the Government of India 
carries this very responsible position of acting as a banker to all the provinces. I 
cannot refuse to find funds next year for completing the Sukkiir Barrage scheme. 
I cannot refuse to fiml funds for helping the Provinces and the Bahawalpur State 
for financing the Suth'j irrigation scheme. My hands are ti(*d and these arc the 
facts which 1 have to face. As I said before all these propositions must be consider¬ 
ed together. At the same time, for that very leasou that there is still hope that 
things will improve, I )>er‘^oually welcome this appeal and as 1 have already said, we 
will do our best to meet the wishes of honourable members and we will not abandon 
hope. 

“I might say that this resolution has been brought huAvard in a spirit of hope 
and f Mould vciilure to remind the bouse of that G»reek Kgend ot Pandora’s box 
how Zeus when he was anxious to punish the world for the theft of five by Pronie- 
tbers (whi(*h perhaps I might compare with the disease of f^elf-Government now 
inaugurated by the ^^Mnraj Parly) gave Pandora a box Mith strict orders that it 
should not ))(^ o])ened as it contained all sorts of evils, but the box M^as opened and 
diseases such as, famine, Mar, pestileiieo and evils of all kinds M’ere let loose on the 
Morld, but looking into the box it Mas found that the lid had been closed and there 
was still in the box a small figue eroiiehing in a corner, the figue of hope. Therefore, 
Sir, let us aceejit Ibis resolution in a spirit of hope and feel that even in these 
material matters spiritual interests arc involved.” (Applause.) 

Tho amendment Mas carried unanimously amidst applause and the President in 
bringing the session to a close said : 

“We are now at the end of oiir career. This is not only the last day of this 
brief but crowded and important session but also the last day of the sitting of this 
Assembly. Before I announce the adjournment sine die I Mould reguest the Hon’ble 
members to do me the honour of shaking hands with me. I ao not know how 
many members ])r('sent Mill come back thoiign I MUsh them all good luck in their 
election campaign.” 

The House was then adjourned and the members said good-bye to the President. 



The Council of State 


Immediate Self-Government 

The first sitting of the last session of the Council of State was held at Simla on the 
nth JULY and was confined to informal business besides answering over questions. 
Next day, the 10th JULY, Sir Phiroxe Scthna moved a resolution urging on His 
Majesty’s Government the necessity and desirability of meeting India s demand for 
the immediate establishment of full responsible government, both provincial and 
national, and of Dominion Status subject only to such reservations as should be 
considered essential to the transitory stage and to such provisions as may be 
required to safeguard legitimate interests. 

He said that India’s fate did not rest in the hands of Lord Irwin alone. It w'aa 
true that Mr. Wedgwood Benn was also sympathetic towards Indian aspirations. 
But here again the present Secretary of State alone could not do everything. 
Yesterday’s article by the ex-Secretary of State for India, Lord Birkenhead, in the 
Daily Express asking the Viceroy not to express any opinion on the Simon Keport 
and protesting against showing of any imbecility in the form of general amnesty 
was a clear enough indication that India’s fate aid not rest in the hands of Lord 
Irwin or Mr. W^gwood Benn alone. His Majesty's Government had a great res¬ 
ponsibility in the matter. Sir Phiroze traced the growth of the Congress movement 
resulting from the absence of assurance by the Government that the lAindon Con¬ 
ference would not meet to frame a Dominion constitution and the starting of the 
civil disobedience movement to which the Liberals were opposed. Despite opposition 
to it on many grounds, there were clear signs of the possibility of the movement 
being replenished by the steady flow of fresh recruits, for such was Mahatma 
Gahdhi’s sway over the masses. 

The nationalist movement was directed to the attainment of Swaraj and it would 
be foolish to think that this was desired only by the Hindus. Mahatma Gandhi 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru had expressed themselves in favour of Dominion Status 
if immediately expressed and that was what the Liberals demanded. There would be 
no end of trouble if even this was not conceded. The doctrine of gradualness 
propounded by the Simon Report must be abandoned, for it had now lost all contact 
with the reality and the vital and fundamental conditions of the problem. The 
difficulties in the way of the establishment of Swaraj as detailed by the Simon 
Commission, such as defence, ought not to frighten them out of their wits or need 
postpone the realisation of India’s destiny as the Dominion. Any constitution 
falling short of a Dominion, India was in honour bound to reject and 'would only 
embitter and prolong the struggle. 

Incidentally Sir Phiroze Sethna severely criticised the Bombay Government for 
issuing leaflets stating that the idea of supporting Indian banking and insurance 
companies and shipping institutions was not practicable and would lead to great 
harm to the consumer. He described this as stupid, mischievous and imotic 
propa^nda and the Government that was responsible for it must be ashamed of it. 
for it had ruined its own reputation for sanity and honesty of purpose, 

Mr, Khaparde advised Sir Phiroze Sethna to withdraw the resolution and see 
that the curtain fell on it, for it was unwise to embitter the present position by 
repeating demands which the Government were aware of and were already acting 
upon. 

Munshi Narayan I^asad Astkana urged the Government to accept the resolution 
and thus prevent the tearing up of relations that had long existed between India 
and England. He condemned the repressive regime and asked England to make a 
choice between ruling India by the sword and by friendship and goodwill. 

Mr. Natesan emphasised that the resolution embodied the demand of the Liberal 
Party and attributed the present bitterness in the country to the incapacity of 
some authorities in the provinces to handle the situation. The time had come when 
the Government of India should identify itself with India the demand for Dominion 
Status in the same spirit which Lord Hardinge displayed when he supported India’s 
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fight in respect of Indians right in South Africa. He appealed to Britain to 
India self-government without bloodshed, without listening to the advice of 
evil genius of British statesmanship, Lord Birkenhead. 

1 -f’ Leader of the House, on behalf of the Government in a speech, 

later described by several non-officials as soothing, said that the (Jovcrnraent of India! 
as the Viceroy had said yesterday, was anxiously examining the Indian problem in 
all Its bearings and it was not wise of the Council to precipitate the^ir opinion 
without a full consideration of all the materials on the (jiiestion of meeting India’s 
demand and overcoming the obstacles mentioned by the mover. Lord Irwin had 
assured India that he proposed to meet the ruling princes and also representatives 
of diffi3ient views and interests in British India. The Government of India could 
not at this stage express a definite opinion as demanded by Sir Phiroze Sethna. 
Ihe attitude of the (Tovernment of India was eloquently expressed by the Viceroy 
\vhOT he said that the attainment ol Dominion 8iatus was the natural completion 
ol India 8 constitutional growth and from this point of view the Viceroy and his 
Government were approaching India’s constitutional problem with sympathy. The 
Government were engaged in finding a suitable solution of the obstacles in the wav 
of the attainment of this ideal and so 8ir Phiroze Hethna’s remedy was present in 
the minds of the Government. Sir B. L. Milter therefore advised ^iv Phiroze 
oethna to withdraw the resolution and assured the Council that the Govcrnmeir 
would forward the contents of the debate to the Secretary of State. 

Lola Ramsarati Das said that the recommendations of the Simon Commission 
were hope-killing and hence the resolution required to be carried by the Council 
as ernbodyiug the opinion of this great body and thus encourage the hands of the 
Viceroy. 

Mr A. Raiuasfrarnl appreciated the reply of the Law Member for it. 

enabled all to realise the faith behind the declaration of the Viceroy and that it 
was shared by all the colleagues in the Cabinet The Viceroy wanted the views of 
individuals to help him to formulate his recommendations to the Secretary of State 
before the Round Jable Conference. Therefore the memorandum which the Goverii- 
ment of India would forward to London on the reforms would be far more valuable 
than the Simon Report which had its own limitations. ‘None of use are satisfied 
with the Simon recommendations and speaking of Madras I affirm they fall short of 
the demands put forward by the Madras (Jovernment when Sir Norman Marjoribanks 
was acting as Governor, To suggest a scheme of so-called provincial autonomy with 
the security services and even medical services away from the control of Ministers 
^ nepition of autonomy. And that was what had been recommended 
i iu Commission. The report ^yas even retrograde because it had suggested 

that the Cabinet secretary would be a British civilian who would supply confidential 
lepnts diiect to the Governor. At present no secretary could approacu the Governor 
rules of business. But under the Simon scheme the Cabinet secretary 
would 111 effect have overriding powers. The ^:^imonitcs’ suggestion to apply devolu- 
tioa lulo R to the Indian Medical and Police services was open to the gravest 
objection. If there.'rW’as one scheme which could be riddled ,with criticism from 
beginning to end, it was that suggested by the Simon Commission.’ 

As for the,central Government,’ the speaker continuing said : Indians desired a 
potent voice, for without such control by Indians lin the centre it would be difficult 
-0 maintain the honour, dignity and prestige of India as a whole before the outside 
world, whatever might be the reforms in the provinces.’ 

Mr. Mudaliar also criticised the Commission’s remarks about the Army and 
fJ^T^oviugly fpotcA Lord Salisbury to the effect that “If we believe the soldier, there 
8 notning sate. The politician must have his oivii voice in shaping the Army policy 
ana providing that counterpoise that ivas necessary to the advice tendered by soldiers- 
ine Viceroy yesterday had said that he did not want to have victory over the non- 
co-operators. Mr. Mudaliar requested the Viceroy to work for that victory, for 
TiTrt in India between the Government aud the Congress was as to who 

secure the allegiance of the masses. The Government could secure this by its 
achieving for India constitutional progress. This was not 
P Bible with repressive measures’but by a bold step to give popular control in the 
centre as m the provinces. i i 

Shuh Muhammad Yahia (Bihar), supporting the resolution, wanted 
hat safeguards for the protection of the minorities snould oe settled before India 
A 0-0 Status. He reiterated the Muslim demand as expressed by the 

Aga Khan Muslim Conference at Delhi. 
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Sir Sauharau Nuir sujiporfod the resolution but re^rrettcd that the Viceroy had 
not iirtrcd on nil parties in India to briun: prcRSure on the Conp^ross to call off the 
civil disobedience movement. He also regretted that Sir Thiiozo Sethna was mild 
in criticisinp the Conpress while vehement Avhen he came to address the Government. 
He assured the Council that he was not disanpointed with th(^ Simon Ile))ort, bccaus(‘ 
he did not ex])ect anythinp: better. And yet lie joined the C(Mitral Committee and 
a(*ted as clmirman, because l)e wanted to apply a break on the reactionary t(*ndcncies 
of the (Vminiissioners. He beli<'ved that the (Vntral C-oinmittce's work had its own 
pmod effect in this respei*t. H*' coiipdained that the Government of India did not 
care to popularise tlie (kmtral (^ommirt(!:e's report as they did the Sitnon Ueport. 

Sir JchatKfir Condjrr descrih(*d th(‘ resohition as self-contradictory for there could 
be no immediate establishment of Dominion Status and provision of safep;uards for 
minorities. He also characterised tlie resolution as trying; to pre-jiiclpo the results of 
the Loudon Conference. 

Mr. H. M. Mehta (nomi)ay) described the chaotic eomlilion of Bombay and the 
economic disastm* facing thi' Government of India and the ])rovineial (Governments 
as a result of the civil dis<d>('<lienee eam])ai^n and ])leaded for a Bympatheti(' and 
courageous solution being aimlird. 

Mr. Chaiaiijit Singh asked the (huneil (o rely on the Government of India 
presided over by a syrnfiathetie Viceroy. 

Mr. Deyadas also did not like forcing the hands of the Viceroy an.d prejudging 
the results of the London thnferenee. 

Mr. Narayanaswami Chetty supported the resolution hut did nol like the word 
‘immediate’ regarding- Dominion Status. 

Sir Diiro'.r Sethna replied to Sir Saiikaram Xair by assuring liim that tlie 
Liberals alti'inpled to ('xplain to the people the evils that would result from the 
'•ivil disobedience campaign but tliey eotild not get a hcaritig. Ho accused the 
(lOvernment of iKit encouraging the Inherals by a sympathetic policy. He feared 
that the 1 iheral party vas already tliinniug and there might lie many* more resigna¬ 
tions if the repiessive ])olicy was further coiitiiiued. He acccpt''d the assurance of 
Sir Ih Ti. Milter and withdrew th<‘ resolution. 

Tf: \NspoRr FOR Catii.f' 

Mr. Surpat Singh moved a resolution reeo:nmending that the Laihvjiv?, should 
allow eoiu'cssion rates for the transport of liorses and cattle wlien disabled of’ past 
niilehing to free pasturing ]daee« or cattle asylums. 

The resf)lulioM was negatived hv the Coum-il after Mr, W'oodhead had explained 
thc'administrntive and other diflk-ultics, 

Catti.i: .AIfat Exporer 

Mr. Surpat SiuL-h lu'xt moved f.u- the consideration of tin- Bill to pro]iil>il (he 
export trnd(‘ in cattle meat whi<*h he inirodnccl last s;‘ssion. 

After Sir Fazl-i-Hussain's 7*ep]y thn motion for eonsideration was lost by 10 
against G, The House then adjonrned till the IJth. 

]xi)i\ AND Till-: 

lith. JfTyL ;—Non-official business was transaett'd on t’ais day in tlu' (Council of 
State. Sir Phiro'.c Sethna moved that steps he taken to give elVect to the recommenda¬ 
tion of Sir JMahomed Habibnllah and other members of the Indian deleg-ation to 
the League of Nations last year. 

He welcomed the Government's announcement th.ai the Mali.araia of Bikaner who 
was noted for ability, knowledge and sympathy with the aspirations of British 
Indians and Iijdian.s as a whole, would lead this year's delegation. But the Govern¬ 
ment should giv’e thect to the unanimous recommendations of the six persons who 
composed last year’s delegation. The first most important recommendation was that 
India should have au elected scat on the Council ol the League. This was a 
modest request. For though India was an original member of the League and her 
contribution to its expendiure was greater than that of any other member not 
having a permanent scat, she had not yet been elected to the Council. 

Sir Phiroze Benthna also laid stress on other principal recomniendations, namely, 
that the composition of the delegation must be purely Indians with a view to avoid 
creating the impression that Indian members of mixed delegation were in the leading 
strings, that there must be continuity in its composition so that the views of the 
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delegation might command greater weight, that permanent representatives be ap¬ 
pointed at Geneva so as to keep the Government of India better informed about 
the affairs of the I^eagae and the distrust of Indiaiis regarding the League be 
removed. He urged that a standing advisory <;ommittee of the legislature be 
constituted for considering all matters arising in regard to India’s membership of 
the League. He appealed to the Government to accept the resolution to make the 
League a r(‘al powerful force making for the peace of the world. 

Sir Brajenifra Mittrr in a lengthy speech emphasised that the Government were 
giving effect to some of the recommendations. They were unable to accept the other 
recommendations, at present, but were not unsympathetic. The Indian delegation under 
the e.xisting eonstitntion naalved insiriietions from the Secretary of 8tate who had 
the constitutional right of Riiporvision over the delegates. The Secretary of State was 
indeed the nexus between British India and the States and as such had the control¬ 
ling authority. So long as the States were not represented in the Central Legislature 
the Indian delegation could not be under tlie control of the Central Legislature. 
India was no doubt an original membia' of the League but her delegates derived 
authority not from the n'presentatives of the people in the central Legislature but 
from the Secretary of State and to that extent her position and influerice in the 
l^eague was impaired. India was on tlie eve of constitutional revision and, therefore, 
this was not the proper time for India to press upon the League for a seat on the 
Council, for it might meet with a rebuir which might prejudice India’s claim for 
the future. Such being the ease this was also not the time to press for the location 
of permanent representatives at Geneva. 

Regarding the appointment of Indians on the League ofliee his question was 
purely in the dism'etion of the Secretary-General and if they kept up pressure India 
might get her due. Rut the Government of India eouhi not take steps directly, for 
appointments were in the discretion of the Secretary-General who was known for 
his sympatliios. 

Ah for a (ommittec of tlie Central Legislature on League matters, Sir B, L. Mitter 
pointed out that the commerce, education and industries departments had their 
separate advisory (‘onncils and there was, therefore, no need for a separate committee 
whose functions might overlap those of the di'partmental committees. Nor was 
there any need for a separate oliicer in India for League atlhirs, for work had not 
grown to such an extent ns to reijuire one. But if it ever grew then the Govern¬ 
ment would have no objection to the creation of such a post. 

Sir B.L. Mitfrr assured Sir P. Sethna that every attempt was being made to secure 
the continuity of delegation as far as possible and the Government would keep this fact 
ill mind. But the Ciuvermnent could not bind themselves to exclude Englishmen from 
the delegation on racial grounds if they possessed special qualiliations making their 
appL.intment desirable. They had not many persons with knowledge of international 
law in India and on questions Bpecially like disarmament, Englishmen were better 
qualified to represent the case on behalf of India. However, ns regards the desirabi¬ 
lity of selecting delegates from the Central Legislature, Sir B. L. Mitter informed 
that in tin’s year's delegation they w’ere trying their best to secure one or more 
members of the Legislature. 

Concluding Sir B. L. Mitter requested Sir P. Sethna to realise the dilemma in 
which he would be placing the Government if he pressed the resolution. 

Sir P, Sethna withdrew the resolution after emphasising that it should not he 
difirult to scure from those once selected such persons as would be prepared to 
act as delegates for at least two or three years. He accepted the assurance of Sir 
B. L. Mitter that the Legislative Department had machinery required now for deal¬ 
ing with League matters. Regarding permanent represen tion at Geneva he apprecia¬ 
ted Sir. B. L. Mitter’s advice to wait till J932 when the constitution might be 
revised. He was glad that Sir B. L. Mitter’fully realised the inferior position now 
occupied by India and the need for Dominion Status. Sir P. Sethna trusted that 
Sir B. L. Mitter would strengthen the hands of the Viceroy in his fight for Domi¬ 
nion Status and that Sir Fazl-i-HoRsain ^Iso would do so as every Indian expected 
him to do. Concluding, Sir P. C. Sethna criticised the.latcst speech of Mr. Churchill’s 
against Dominion Status within the life-time of the present generation when he was 
pulled by the Chair on the ground of irrelevaucy and Sir P. Sethna concluded by 
stressing the opinion that if Dominion Status was not to be obtained within the 
life-time of the present generation, then India should sever her connection with the 
League of Nations. 
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Afr. Surput Stncjli then moved the consideration of Rill c? i » 

so as to permit marriap:rs between boys of less thnn l« ^oni ^^6 Sarda Act 

>>fte. prov!d(Hl a certificate therefor warpiTv oTsIv obtaL?^^ years 

fyin^^ a civil court (district judee) on ?onRc^c^ V ^''ardians after satis- 

loaRons JFc cmphaKizrd thaUheBill did not, aim to fruJt?nto“thrsnl,.f““ 

tlie Sarda Act hiit to i)rovidc for excentio^ ^ u* ".“’"‘“Jy Proviaion of 

exemption and Hiur to make the Act ,'eceptnblc to alt parties 

on Mareh f!) that eerlain Bids whi.VCd Iwn^f.f i ICrerar 

been piven would be eh'eulated fortt opinir of not.eo of which had 

order. Jn pursuance of that undertakinir this and nthm- executive 

and the Oovernment of India awaib'd the reccint of thnsf. ^ ^ ^ circulated 

qiiolationa to the motion before the House Jala ^nm"4nrnn^^® '■elevancy of those 
tmns mi,ht be of use to those to whon. tlie Vi!!f 

tvoutvfrtir';".oide'?h;:t “-en^n-nt as it 

which would bedis'astrous fo -Ms “t To the ve^ . Bill 

mentioned two select committees had siveii the bes^t ooi sidern^n*^ f'"''’®'' i®*"*''* 
were tnoved when the Bill was under disimssion a n! TsnS of 
opportunity for local CFovernmeiits and public bodies o elorc== /n 
time. Now where was the need of invilitm opinio, s ? W,fs' .nL peraselves at that 
earned an intensive a-dtation for the .Sarda A^'t or to those who "It® 

was afraid that this (fisciplined strong Govcniment alwa\^ Ir)mhle I * 
obscurantists raised the eiy of ‘religion in da«Km': ' whenever social 

BiinT7ha7motbIireomcrtij^a^‘an ''^'^’’“"<=3' 'oHic motion for consideration of the 

been a member of the ,,rovin,hd Begislalurc fOT six vesrs^ lL ®'®®rf ®®®.T f®*’ b *'‘‘'1 
not know how it happens that I tind it dillieiiit to ^folio. ^ do 

Yon will pardon me for the liSttn ulldcJ which T am »n®,r *'"'®® t®* P^eedure. 
to the circulation of the motion, because it will oivn fullering. I am opposed 

that the Act is going to be repealed ^‘®® '‘*® to the country 

ther'^lItSTo^^jrt'^lli^U'TaV^^^^^ ^ -ai.T allow him fnr- 

z ®?," ,‘® -y Boat. 

going to keep an OT)cn mind and re-open the ciiiestion of Covernment 

such marriages as Mr. Wurpat htingh desired if the triiardinn^ 

This was against the observatimis of Sir ^mes a certificate, 

should decide the age of marriage and not the courts Legislature alon« 

Mr. Surpat Singh accepted the amendment. 

The motion for circulation was carried hv ^ n .i 

Sir P. Sethna, Sir Sunkaran Nair, Mr.‘Varayanswami^ 

Natesan, Mr. Mehta, Mr. Asthana, Mr. Devadas Ld Mr Mudaliar, Mr. 

The Council then adjourned till n.xl daj^ ^ 

Official Bili/-; and Resojattions 

15th. JULY:—The Conncil of State in a half hour Bfttin i x j. 

two official resolutions both moved by Mr. WoodhpaH without discussion 

the Government to examine the draft convention and secretary, one urging 

the International National Conference relating to workers cm passed by 

ships, etc,, and submit a report within J8 months Tnd the ofhir 
convention concerning the marking of weight on h^uv ratifying the draft 
vessels. Packages transported by 

Six official Bills which came up from the Assembly were all passed by the COun- 
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cil of State in a half an hour sitting!; on the 17th. JULY with no speeches on the 
non-official side, only the Government members making a few observations on each 
Bill. The Bills were the Lac Fund Bill, the Negotiable Instruments Bill, the 
Forest Bill, the Telegraph Act Amendment Bill, the Bombay Civil Courts Act 
Amendment Bill and the Hindu University Bill. 

Hindu Gains of Lealnino Bill 

lSih> JULY :—^The last sitting of the Council of State, was held on this day with 
three non-official bills passed by the Assembly on the agenda. Of them the controversial 
was Mr. Jayakar’s Hindu (ilains of Learning Bill standing here in the name Mr. Desi- 
kachari. Mr. Desikachari moving the consideration of the Bill pointed out that no 
protests had been received since the Bill had been published. He elaborately ex¬ 
plained the provisions of the Bill as outlined by Mr. Jayakar in his statement of 
objects and reasons. 

The President asked Mr. Khaparde to explain his motive on tabling an amend¬ 
ment that the discussion of the Bill be postponed till the next session in order to 
ascertain whether he wanted the Bill to lapse after the next session. 

Mr. Khaparde said that he wanted time to think over the Bill as it embodied various 
changes in the Hindu joint family system. It took GO years in England to pass a 
law allowing marriage with deceased wife’s sister. But in India this important law 
of inheritance was sought to be passed in a short session without adetjuate time for 
the consideration of all interests. He advised the Council to call time to counsel 
and hasten slowly. Change must come in time, not before time. 

The President asked Mr. Khaparde what Avould happen if the Bill lapsed after the 
impending dissolution of the House. 

Mr. Khaparde replied that the Executive might not dissolve the House and, at 
any rate, he did not want to rush forward with the Bill. Even if the Council was dis¬ 
solved then it was open to the supporters of the Bill to bring forward the same 
Bill again. 

The President appreciated the ingenious arguments of Mr. Kharparde but as it 
was common knowledge that the Council would be dissolved shortly he ruled Mr. 
Khaparde’s amendment out of order. 

Mr. Khaparde opposing the consideration of the Bill said that the assumptions 
underlying the Bill were wrong and all stay-at-homes were not necessarily idlers.. 

Mr. Narayanaswami Chetty welcomed the Bill which was then taken into consi¬ 
deration, Mr. Khaparde being the only dissentient. 

There was a discussion on Clause 3 to which Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment, 
namely, that the provisions of sub-section 1 shall not apply to any gains of learning 
unless the acquirer had repaid to the joint funds of his family any amount expended 
to the detriment of the joint family funds in imparting such learning to the 
acquirer. Mr. Khaparde maintained that this amendment was necessary on the grounds 
of eauity. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar opposed pointing out that the amendment \vould fur¬ 
ther restrict the present law, that it was unworkable and that it went much further 
than the mover’s intentions. 

Mr. Chari said that learning was a gift and not a matter of contract or a bar to 
gaming. The amendment was lost. 

thr^ghout^ other clauses were passed, Mr. Khaparde being the only dissentient 

Mr. Chari thanked Mr. Jayakar and the Government for the passage of the Bill. 

On the motion of Mr. Ram Sarandas the Court Fees Amendment Bill of Mr. 
Harbilas Sarda was passed and on the motion of Mr. Shah Muhammad Yahya the 
Muasalman IVaqf Validating Bill of Mr. Ghuznavi was passed without discussion. 

i President before adjourning the Council sine die bade good-bye to all mcm- 

wrB of the House as not only the session was closed but also the life of the second 
Council was terminated. He expressed a deep sense of gratitude to all the members 
jOT the co-operation they gave the Cham and the assistance they rendered. The 
Council had added to its trad ition and maintained and enhanced its reputation and 
dignity. The President then shook hands with all members. 
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the Legislative Assembly 

Police Terrorism in Contai 

The fidUnvituj is the full sjH-eeh of Mr. K. ('. Neoj/ij on <<hat hajipcited in Contai 
and is in continuation of pane 165 :— 

Spcakinp; in the Lej 2 ;islativc AsHeinhly on July 12 on the ceiiHure motion of Mr. 
Shah Xawaz for inadequate and unsatiHfae*lory Hu;^j^estions and reeommendationfl of 
the Simon Coiiimiasion and the Jtonnd 'I'ahle (’onterenee, Mr. K. ('. Neo^j^y (naeoa 
I>ivisic)n Xon-Mahoinedan Rural) said :—Sir, I think iny If()nourahle friend, Mr 
Furookhi, did rif^ht in trying to tli(‘ atUmtion of this House on the jH^^reat 

desirability of seeuring a proper atinosphen; for liie holding of this Conference in 
London. *J uas rather distressed to note Jdis Fx<*elh‘n»‘y the Vii*eroy’s observation 
when ho addressed this Jlouse last, to the etieet that the tfovernment were determined 
to prosecute their tight against tlie civil disobedience movement, 1 have no (luarrel 
with the Government in their desire, to uphold law and oixler. Indeed, my very 
presence here to-day ought to signify that I have notliing in common with the civil 
disobeflience movement (Hear, hear) : hut what I maintain is that if the Goyernment 
must fight, it must lie a clean fight : and 1 am h<*L‘c to-day, Sir, to tell this House 
from my own experienee that the fight has been anything but elean so far as my 
experience goes. 1 was rather intiwested to hear tlie Honourable th-e Home Member 
while he made an interruption during the speech of my Honourable friend, Sir 

Cowasjee dehangir yesterday. He said, with perfect naivete, that he did not know 

that innocent persons had been assaulted. 

The Honourable Mr. IT. G. Haig (Home Membci) : That is not what I said, Sir. 

An Honourable Member : He said that he did not know that innocent persons 
had been deliberately assaulted. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : TJie Hi)nourabIc the Home Member inquired as to whether 
innocent persona bad been deliberately assaulti^l. 8ir, I am here to tell him that 
every word of the accusation that l(;fl from mv Honoiiralilo friend. Sir Uoyasjee 
.Tehangir, on this point is true, and that what is happening in lioinbay is happening 
almost all over India. luther the Honourable Member chooses to k ep his eyes 
shut, or he is incompetent to hold his present olliee. Sir, from my own experience 
I have found that it is nothing hut the spirit of (reneral Dyer, nothing but the spirit 

that prompted tin; Jallianwala Ragh that is stalking this land. JalliauNvalla Baghs an*, 

being enacted evt'ry day all over India and if tlie Honour ihle tlie Home Member 
pretends ignorance about it, all I can say is that he is no! fit to discharge the 
obligations of his otfice and that I do not consider that he is loyal to His Lxcellericy 
the Viceroy because I have no doulit about the sincerity of ills Excellency in his 
desire to promote an atmostphere of peace and goodwill in this land so that this 
Conference may come to useful conclusions. 

Sir, what I have seen with my own eyes in Bengal enaiilt's me to bear testimony 
to the reign of terror that hns been instituted during the Ilaig-Einerson regime. I 
do not know whether the Honourable the Jiomc Membiu* care to read all that 
appears in the newspapers, J5ut the reports that have appeared from time to time 
in the various newspapers, particularly of Bengal, contain enough ovideiu'C of what 
I am alleging here. The Government, however, instead of taking the straight-forward 
course of prosecuting any of these newspapers for any alleged misrepresentation of 
facts, have promulgated the Press Ordinance in order to gag the Press. I will not 
draw the attention of the Honourable the Home Member to the reports 
that have appeared from time to time in the daily newspapers of Bengal 
or in the periodical Press, but 1 should like to know if his attention has 
been drawn to the pictures that have appeared in these papers. Sir, men 
may lie, even Government officials may lie, but I do not think the camera lies. 
Here is a photo of a ten years old boy beaten senseless by the District Magis¬ 
trate with nis hunting crop. He is lying in the laps of three ladies. This appeared 
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in a leading periodical on the 1st of May. Has any action been taken against thin 
publication ? Have the (Jovernment taken any noti(x’ of it ? Will it merely do for the 
Honourable the Homo Member to up in this House and siiy that all that 
appears in the Press is false ? That is hardly snflicient : things have gone too 
far now. 

Sir, I will now come to anoflier «forv. When t.liesc allegations about the excesses 
of the police began to reacli us iti (\ilcutta, we lu'ld a eonference of a number of 
resj)onsiblc m ‘ii, beeauso at tlie preaent tnoment it is not possihh* to hold a public 
meeting in Calcutta, thanks to the )>roimilgation of section 1 11 ol the (Timinal 
Procedure Cod(\ The eonference decided to ai)))(>int a non-otlieial committee of 
inquiry to go aljoiit ami se** tljinga for themselves and mak(' a n'porl. The Chairman 
of this Committee was Mr. J. X. P>asu, M. L. C,. President of the Indian Assoeiation 
which is the l(*-iding Iil)eral body in Ibaigal. 1 ,un very plca'^ed to tiij<l the lloiiom-' 
able tht' f^aw .Member in Ids seat to-day. l)eeaus<‘ 1 want him to tell this house as 
to Avhether the testimony of Mr. Pasu can lie ieli(‘d upon. I understand that Mr. 
Basil has been ‘-elei-ted as om; of the members of the Indian ileiegafion to the ]I,oiitid 
Table Conference. It may or may not be true but I do not think the Honourable 
(ho Law member would qm'stion his eomp'‘leney to reprfsent India at that place, 
Mr. J. X. Basil was the Chairman of this C’t)mmitt<*c, and the names of the other 
members are as follows : 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Da'ta, Senior Advocate, who was m the Bengal Legislative 
Council for many \ears. '^at there even during tin; Moiloy-Minto days. Mr. B. 
.V. Sasmal, BarriSer. an ex-M. L. C.. Mr. P. Banerji. a lirescnl 31ember of the 
Legislative Ciinmnl. who fought the Congr.^s-^ and deteated thf‘ I'ongre.ss candidate. 
Dr. J. X'. Maitra, anodier ex-M. L. who is a \erv eminent plnsieian of Calcutta. 
Then (here was mvr.elf and a ProfcH->or, Mr. P. R. Sen ol the (hilcutta Ihinersity, 
who has so far (a!:"ii to part in poli(ic^, myself and Profc'.sor Sen being the Secre¬ 
taries of this Committee. The firnt place w'c went down to was Contai. wherefrom 
most of tliesi' rciiorls had b \'n coming. Xow, wh.at hpcpcncvl tlu> very first marning 
when we w’cnt out to visit e.>rtain localities from whie-h w-e had received certain 
definite allegations ? The Irsj ibing that hapjiened to us was thal we got arrested 
?»n of us. inelndiiig Mr. Ba-'U (Cries ot “Shame, Sliame" trom uon-oliicial benches). 
M’ill the Honour.ililt* IMomlvTs bear wntli me when 1 giv(‘ the cionimsfanees of the 
arrest from the rt'port c»f this Committee and may 1 paii.^e an i tell this House os 
to how eOeetively the juvs'-nl Covernm ad j)oli,*y h;is been Oju rating in Bengal. We 
have found it im])os?,ible to get this report, unanimou^lv signed as it is, jiublished in 
ajiy ncw'spafier, {'\e<*pt in a garbled torm, lu'c-ause evmw little thing that has a bear¬ 
ing on incidents of a ee.rtaiii kind ami w’hieli is t<i aiipear in the lAvss has got to 
bo submitted, first of alb to an nflieer whose nanu! 1 find it <liffieult to jdoiiounce. 

1 am told he h.is b’en a])pointed as a sort of Press (‘cnwor. And what is more re¬ 
markable is lliit there is not a single printing jircss in Caleutta. wlmdi is prepared 
to undertake the printing of (hii report. Tlii^ is the letter which I received from 
the Joint SeerL’tary, It is dated (he 7th. July. He says : 

“I have bc(Mi unable up till now to find a press which Is i)rcpared to uniiertake 
'be printing of it." 

This is the position. The main purpose why f came here this time wnis that I 
wanted to find some place somewhere where 1 could imt the findings of this Com- 
mitee on record, Sir, now to resume my story. At about 7-30 A. M. on the 25th 
May, 1930. the visiting nw’mbers left for a place called Piehaboni which was at a 
distance of about 6 miles from Cloutai and which was one of the loealities in connec- 
'ion with which complaints had been made. When they were nearing Piehaboni, 
several villagers came up (<i the cars in which the visiting members were travelling and 
requested them to stop. IMany of the villagers, who appeared to be in a state of 
panic. com])lained that some officials and policemen had visited their houses that 
morning, a short time previously, and had beaten them w’ith lathis and had destroyed 
a great part of their belongings*at the.ir houses. Some of the men showed fresh 
marks of assault on their bodies. With a view to asciwlain the truth of the state¬ 
ments about destruction of property, the members decided to visit (he house of some 
of the complainanl.s. They crossed sonic fieMs on foot and went to Subranadighi 
which was the village nearest to the point where their cars had stopjxjd. They saw 
at a distance some officials and some policemen passing near the village with 
lathis and guns. The visiting members went into the hut of Bhim Charan Samanta, 
where they found very recent signs of a raid. Most of the domestic articles were 
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scattered about and many were broken. Parched rice and ghee were found scattered 
on the ground. Some gunny bags containing seed grain and other grains had been 
torn open and a large part of the grain had been scattered about the courtyard. 
They were told that policemen had entered the house that morning, and though 
there was no resistance or opposition of any kind from the inmates of the house, 
the policemen had without any cause destroyed the belongings which mean so much 
to a villager. (Cries of ‘‘Shame, shame,’’ from non-official benches.) 

“ While the members were thus engaged in inspecting the nature and the extent 
of the devastation inside the but, an official entered it followed by police constables, 
who had guns and hatchets/' 

Mark these words. I do not know whether the Uonoiirable the Homo Member 
has laid down any regulations for the police to carry hatchet as arms. This official 
asked them as to what they were doing there. He was told tliat the members had 
come from Cal(‘Utta to make an inquiry to ascertain the proof of eoniplaints made 
in connection with certain happenings at Contai, and they were inspect!rg tlu house 
to as^^ertain iic truth about the eomplaiut regarding loss of any damage to property. 
The oi^icial. v.no vas the Sub-Divisional Officer, stated that the memberN were incit¬ 
ing the [)eopl«.. He was told that his statement was not correct and that (he visit¬ 
ing members were only ascertaining the facts. I'o cut the long story short, we were 
arrested and taken to the police camp. Then on our way we found a large crowd 
near the /-olice camp who had gathered to manufacture salt. The b'ub-Divisional 
Officer stated ; ‘You have been ineifing these people.' We said that we had nothing in 
common vith them and that we did not believe in that sort of thing. So we continued 
there under arrest for some lime. Then after a time we were released. We said that we 
were going lo tell those people that if they continued manufacturiug salt in this 
way, our inquiry would be hampered, and we would try our best to induce them 

to go back to «1 * ir villages so that we might carry on (he inquiry in a peaceful and 

judicial atmosphere. Now, wh/it did we see when we met these peoj)le '/ Some peo¬ 
ple came up to ovr curs and showed marks on their bodies of hurt inflicted by the 

police, which they stated, had been inflicted without provocation. Some of the 
wounds were fresh and looked as if the same had betai inllieted within a short time. 
One man, who was unable to move and appeared to have been severely beaten, was 
carried on the sliouldcrs of the juTsons. An aged man said that be had been as- 
Haulted that morning by the police without provocation while he was following the 
Sub-Divisional Officer ami the members of this Committee at a distauca*, as we were 
being marched to the police camp. This man’s fa?ilt was that he has been following 
US and Jic had been assaulted almost in our very presence. 

“They found Tndra .lana's wounds fresh and his cloth had fresh stains of blood. 
An elderly woman named Surja also showed her arm which had been severely in¬ 
jured causing bleeding and swelling.’’ 

We saw all these things as wc were coming back to the village from which we 
were arrested. The Ikq^ort proceeds : 

“ Then they re-entered that village and went to the house of IVIahendra Nath 
Haraaiita and made notes of the damage which they saw there and which was said 
to have been done by the police that morning. The Members foul'd that a large 
number of earthenware vessels in the house had been broken, some books” 

Perhaps those primary text books belonged to some children of the house 

“some books and papers had been scattered about in the verandah and in the 
courtyard, a part of the thatch of the roof with the framework Jiad been pulled 
down. Some paddv bags had been cut open and part of the contents had been 
strewn about and some pumpkins smashed. The members next visited the house 
close by where they found a girl about 18 years old in an advanced stage of preg¬ 
nancy. Her name was Ambu. She was lying down on the verandah apparently 
still Bufi’enng from shock and pain. She was breathing with difficulty. Her eyes 
were closed with tears trickling. She made her statement with some difficulty. She 
complained of her breast being twisted and of her being kicked on the hip.” 
(Shame.) * 

Now, Sir, all this happened in the presence .of the Sub-Divisional Officer. The 
Committee in another place go on to refer to this particular case and say : 

advanced stage of pregnancy was found to be 
breathing with difficulty, tears trickling down from her eyes, and she bore marks of 
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molestation on her person. It is surprising that a case like this should have happen^ 
with a Magistrate accompanying the police party. The ^rl was not physically 
capable of creating such troubles as might lead to her being assaulted. She had 
also no time to coucoct a story as the Members arrived at her house soon after 
the police left her house.” 

The Honourable Mr. U. C. Haig: Is the Honourable Member aware of the 
the communique issued by the Government of Bengal on 2Dd June, referring to 
the allegations of assaults on woman in Contai, which contain these words : 

“ Government have csuscid enquiries to be made and are satisfied that these 
statements are false and calculated misrepresentations of the facts." 

An Honourable Member: It is a lie. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : It is a deliberate lie. I want an opportunity to publish my 
facts and my Honourable friend might prosecute me for that if he has the courage 
to do so. We arc familiar with such communiques emanating from that manii 
factory of lies known as the Bengal Secretariat. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (MuzaiTarpur cum (‘hamparan ; Xon-Mahomedan^ : 
Nobody believes that communiijue ; certainly not we. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay city : Xon-Mahomedau I'rban) ; Is the Honour 
able Member in a position to state through whose agency the Bengal (io^ernmenf 
made these enquiries V 

The Honourable Mr. II. G. Haig : I have no information othei than the Go- 
vernment communique. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : Is that all ? 

An Honourable Member: That is absolutely useless. 

Neogy: I will not dwell on this part of the story any further. No\y. 
Sir, when we were recording the statement of this girl, some officials again came 
up and took us away saying that the Sub-Divisional Officer wanted us. Thus we 
. from continuing our enquiry in the way that we wanted and wc 
told the Sub-Divisional Officer so. I read from the report ; 

The Members told him that they were being pn vented from continuing the 
local enquiry in the village in the ucighbournood, but the Sub'Divisional Officer 
pressed them to accompany him to Contai which they did: The villagers were will¬ 
ing to place evidence before the members. But the local officers were reluetant that 
the visiting members should see more than what they had seen or hear more than 
what they had heard." 

The Ooraraittec proceed ; 

A local enquiry at that stage would liave been of great help in ascertaining 
tacts, as tne assaults and raids were said to have been committed within the previ¬ 
ous hour or thereabout and there would have been no difficulW in ascertaining the 
iiatiirc_ and extent of the injury said to have been iiihicted on the villagers. The 
Committee were surprised that anxiety should have been shown by the local officials 
tor sloping a careful enquiry at a time when the events had only recently hap¬ 
pened. The presence of the visiting members led for the time being to the disconti- 
**^^*^k^ manufacture of salt. There was no ground for the untounded statement 
or the bub-Divisional Officer that the visiting Members Avere inciting the men of 
the locality. They recorded statements, observed wounds and inspected damage to 
tne property. They succeeded in dispersing a gathering of jieople, in order that the 
enquiry might proceed in a calm and judicial atmosphere. They acted with for- 

l^arance when obstructed bv local officials. But though the local officials found that 

tne presence and attitude of the visiting members led to the atmosphere becoming 
peaceful, with the absence of all incitement to violence, yet they tried to stifle the 

enquiry in the locality ^ where evidence tendered by the villagers against the 

t d ” police was fresh and the physical signs had not been 

Now, Sir, the Committee examined a large number of witnesses, including women 
ana as a result of the examination of the female witnesses, this is what they have 

^ven female witnesses were examined, some of whom still bore marks of injury 
on their persons.” ^ 
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This was in oiil particular place called Kholakhali: 

“All of them complained of severe assault by caiica, fists and kicks. They also 
said that tJie cloflics of some of them had lieen torn ofl’ their bodies and they pro¬ 
duced some such elotlies. A middle a;;ed widow Knrani Dasi stated that she had 

been so rouf;hIy handled and ])ulled about that she had fainted." 

Now, Sir, coming to another ine'demt in that particular sub-division : 

On 7th June, lOdib some of the Men be.s of the t’ommittee visited 

1 ratapdighi village" 

flere shooting had taken place a few davs previou.-. to tliis— 

" within the jiirisdietion ot the ratashpur Thana and examined ‘17 \\i(nesBes. 
>\t this jilace shooting by the po!ir<* had taken ]>lae<‘ on the 1st (d June, 19J0, re¬ 
sulting in the death of two perstms killed. The father of one the two persons killed 
was examined hy the Members. A number of viliageis showed niarkH 
of injury on their i)ersons, .‘^ome ot them had as many ns twenty 

• r twentytwo came marks on their haeks, arms, trunk and (\en f.«c(t-. 

Besides loss and destnietion of Iionsehold artiehs, grain and food-stnfi there 
were several eomi)laints of los'^ of (‘ash, one wtahliy ropectablo villager complaining 
of loss ot as rniirh as Ks. liliw. Aliouf ten of tJie witiiess(‘s comidnined of loss of 

ilyer and g<dd ornaments. Almo'^f all flu' witnes'-'cs slated that tlu ir houses were 

raided by the p»)lice and tlieir nf*‘n8ils and otlnu* Iionsehold artieh'S were wantonly 
destroyed or clamagtd by the polic'o. At l\harika-]>atna a village* near lhatnpdighi 
there is a loeal industry" for making bangles from eonehshells, the mamifncture 
being earrltd on by women, some of whom deposed that n large qtiantity of such 
ornaments was destroyed in tht'ir hons('S. The Memlx'rb ixainined cavtd'ully the lo- 
('alify vhero tbi' shooting had been done on the Ist June, Ibbn Thtw found no 
brickbats or stone anywhere near about the place or in the village where 
the said shootnie had taken place. There is no brick built house in (he \illnge 
at all.’’ 

This conclusively shows that the t.lovernmcnt oommunitiuc. in which they say 
that (he villagers had given ))rov()eation to the ivuliec by hurling brickbats at thinr 
is false. Now proeiTus (he Report : 

It will be se('n that some momi>^r^ (J the Connnil((‘e visited altogether niiu* 
houses in eonneetion with which eomidainls Iiad been made tiiat local ollieials and 
tljcir .subordinates including Ex( i^e ollieials and peons had toi eibly entered private 
houses and had assaulted (he inmates without any provocation, and had damaged or 
destroyed the belongings of the villagers. 'They also visited six sites where general 
assaults by the Roheii were said to have been eommittcvl. .\ltegrtlui pvi ^Yitnesses 
were examined of whom seventeen w«Te women.’’ 

Then, the Committee go on to ehis.sify the witnesses : 

“ (1) Abllngirs on whom iLysical injury was intlicled or whose ])ropeity was 
injured or destroyed while they "wen* in their own homes i'ni])loyed in their eidinn»y 
avocations and were not ennne»’ted with the civil disobedience movcnuiit. 

(2) Passers-by who were assaulted in the i>ublie road-, or in hats. 

(3) Persons wdio were at traded to the ])laees where salt was iieing niamifaetiued (U' 
was intended to be maiiufaeiurcd and who were assaulted. 

(4J Villag;ers who were engaged in the manufacture of salt and who were tis- 
saiilted. 

(b) Volunteers or Satyjigrahis who inleudetl to oiler or oil’ere'! ei\d di.soliedieiiee 
and who were assaulted. 

(6) Persons who had visited the localities shortly after the incidents eom])lained 
of had happened or had made enquiries themselves into the incidents." 

Then this Report says : 

“ The witnesses, both male and feni.ale made their statements in a frank and 
straightforw'ard manner. 8o far as the statements of the witnesses at Buharnadighi 
are concerned, those persons had no time or opportunity to manufacture a 
story as the members arrived in the village very shortly after the occurrence.” 

Then they go on to summarise the nature of the complaints under these heads ; 

“ (a) Unprovoked assaults on the villagers ; 
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(b) Damage to and destruction or removal of property ; 

(c) Threats and physical violence fo extract promises and iind(Ttakii)gs from the 
villagers ; 

(d) Forcibly taking possession of buildings In-longing to public bodies like 
schools/’ 

We found that the police had a<*tually corninandecrcd some of these buildings 
Ix'longing to certain public schools and they were in possession, 1 do not know, under 
what law. Perhaps the Honourable Home Member will enlighten us as to the law 
under which this is being done. 

“(c) Provision of wholly iaadeiuatc accommodation in some of the places where 
men were k('pt in detention at Contai. 

(f) Detention without charge and without trial and sometimes without trial and 
sometimes without food. " 

Now, Sir, in another part of the Report the Committee observe : 

“In some cases the assault was directed not only physically to hurt the person 
assaulted but to humiliate him in the eyes of others. Some men were also made to 
rub their nose on the ground." 

About damage to and destruction or removal of property, this is what the 
Committee say : 

“The police and excise oflicors have the right to make houses searched under 
certain specific cir<‘uinstances. From what the visiting members saw with their own 
eyt‘S, they found that in the eases in which the police and other oflicials had enterexi 
the houses of the villagers there was no circumstance wdiich could lead to a house 
search. If the entry into the houses was meant for the purposes of search, it was 
Htrauge that such entry was not peaceful and was followed not by a law’ful search 
but by the dost ruction of property and beating of the inmates. There appeared to 
bo no jiistifieation for such violence and interference with elementary personal 
rights. 

“The Committee do not see any justification for the breaking-up of the pots and 
pans, the destruction of domestic stores and fejod-stuffs, the smasning of vegetables 
and the scattering about of grain at the houses of the villagers, They fail to see 
how the smashing of conch-bangles, the making of which is a local industry, or the 
imliing down of thatch from the huts could have been of any use. 

“There were also several complaints of loss of small cash." 

‘ If the obieet” say the Committee “was to terrorise the villagers, the method 
adnpi(»d ec.uld not and did not succeed." 

Of course Government, as it is being carried on at the present moment, is 
Government by terrorism an<l nothing short of that. 

“As regards the shooting at ProtabdigUi on the 1st of June, 1930, the police had 
])rior to shooting raidi'd some houses in three or four villages one after another and 
bad damaged or destroyed property in those houses. Having regard to ithe value 
the villagers set on their small belongings and the great labour they had to undergo 
to earn the same, it can be easily understood as to what exasperation they feel when 
they sec that those belongings are wantonly destroyed or damaged or taken away. 
The iiv'ident at Proiabdighi is unfortunate, but the acts of the police probably 
created a situation to meet which resort w’as had to shooting men who had no arms 
and had not even stone or brickbats to use as missiles. It should be remember^ 
that the villagers are ordinarily of a peaceful disposition." 

This is how the Committee conclude their Report : 

“The villagers who mostly suffered from the oppression and who were examined 
by the visiting members of the Committee were not guilty of any violence. Some of 
them were engaged in the inaiuifacture of salt, but they did uot offer any violence 
and were prepared to sulfor the consequences of their action. The local officials 
appeared to forget what law was and what their duty was under the law. They 
Buaered acts to bo done which were in breach of law and of the elementary rights of 
individuals. The conduct of the loca’ ofueiaU has led to widespread embitterment 
of feeling.” 

Sir, when I went down to Contai, the first thing that struck me was that if the 
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peopifl had broken the salt laws, the authorities had broken all the other laws, 
incliidinp; the laws of morality. And His Excellency the Viceroy says that they 
must fi^ht the movement. hVht with such weapons I Sir, His Excellency said that 
if there is a fire, the tire-briRade when it k called in to extinpjuish the fire may 
cause some damage. We unfortunately find it very difficult in Bengal to distinguisn 
between the incendiary and the fire-brigade. 

Sir, if I hive spoken strongly, I apologise to this House because, having seen 
with my own eyes, it was impossible for me to control my feelings ; and the only 
excuse for my intervention in this debate is that I wanted some place, as I said 
before, where I could put on record what 1 have seen with n own eyes, which 
(Government by their policy have prevented so far from bein published for the 
edification of the world. 
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The Bengal Legislative Council 

The Winter Session—5th. Feb. to 1st. April 1930 

The Bengal LegiHlative Council which commenced its winter session at Calcutta on 
the 5th, FEBRUARY ln30^ with the Hon. Raja of Santosh, President, in the Chair, 
concluded its deliberations in course of one hour, after transacting some official 
business of the day. 

Interpellations passed off smoothly and the House without a division and a 
speech voted the supplementary grants. A sura of Rs. 609 was voted for “Stamps'’, 
Rs. 1254 for Administration of Justice”, Rs. 4992 for “Expenditure in England”, 
Rs. 7,221 for “Pay and travelling allowance of the officiating Commissioner of 
Excise and Salt”, Rs. 1,00,COO for “constructing a brick mattress at Serajgunge for 
the protection of the town of Serajgunge,” Rs. 4500 for “Interest on other obliga¬ 
tions”, Rs. 57,000 as non-recurring grants for the Calcutta University, Rs. 2524 for 
Agriculture, Rs. 20,000 as a contribution towards the expenses of the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta and Rs. 2,43,000 for payment of loans to cultivators. 

Gth. FEBRUARYThe Council had a brief sitting in the afternoon lasting about 
three-quarters of an hour. The Raja of Nasbipur, ex-Minister. and other Liberals 
occupied the Opposition benches. Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy, Minister for 
Local Self-Government, took up most of the time of the House as he was responsi¬ 
ble for introducing three official bills. 

Lord Inchcape on Bribery in India 

During question time, the Home Member, the Hon'ble Mr. A. N. Moberly, stated 
that the Government were not aware of tne remark said to have been made by 
Lord Inchcape that “in India and certain other countries, bribery was so deep- 
rooted and so common that familiarity templed some to condone its depravity” 
and that the Government had not considered the desirability of forming an enquiry 
committee for the purpose. 

Incidence op Malaria 

The Minister for Local Bclf-Government said that the average death rate due to 
malaria in Bengal during the last five years showed a decrease. The Rockefeller 
Institute in Calcutta meant to combat the disease was not yet in existence. 

Official Legislative Measures 

Answering another question, the Minister admitted that the Bengal Local Self- 
Government Act of lb85 needed amendment. As to the time when he might be 
able to introduce a Bill for the purpose, he replied (amidst laughter) that it depended 
on the members themselves. If the Minister was allowed to remain in office for some 
time they would have the bill. 

Food Adulteration Bill 

The Bill to amend the Bengal Food Adulteration Act so as to bring condensed, 
sterilised and desiccated milk within the purview of the law and to forbid the sale or 
exposure for sale, of such milk, was referred to a select committee. Ihe Bill also 
propos^ to make punishable the sale of sweetmeats or other articles containing suen 
adulterated ingredients. 

Bengal Tenancy Bill 

The Revenue Member, the Hon’ble Sir P. C. Mitter introduced « ‘0 

amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, which was also referred to a ^lect committee, lu® 
Bill sought to provide an indemnity clause protecting the Government ana tneir 
officers against claims by persons in respect ot landlords’ transfer fees. 

Mr. Hosseini Routh, the Mebtar member was present lu the House sitting oebina 
Nawab Musharuff Hussain, ex-Minister. 
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Calcutta Municipal Bill 

7th. FEBRUARYThe proceeding's of the Council were lively to-day, and marked 
the first defeat of the Government la the session over the motion of a non¬ 
official member to refer his Bill to a select committee. This was a Bill to amend 
the t'alcutta Municipal Act of I92‘i with a view to separalinR Cossipore, Chiipore 
and Garden Heaeh from t\ie Calcutta Corporation. 

These suburban areas contain the residence of many influential people of Calcutta 
and at the last named place, the docks are located. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government, while expressing sympathy with the 
inhabitants of these areas, opposed the reference to a select committee, but promised 
to appoint an expert committee, by the end of March, so as to enable him to intro¬ 
duce an official bill in the autumn session. 

The European members opposed the motion, on the ground that the principles 
underlying the Bill were retrograde. 

In spite of GovernmiTit and European opposition, the motion for reference was 
carried bv W votes against 40, by the combined strength of the Liberals and 
Mahoraedans. 

Mr. Hosseini liouth, the member from Midnapore, was the first non-official to 
walk into the “Ayes” lobby to vote against the Government. The result was 
received with cheers by a large number of people who were waiting outside asking 
members to vote for separation. 

Mr. J. N. Basil, Liberal leader, was sworn in to-day and occupied the seat for¬ 
merly occupied by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, amidst applause. Mr. J. L. Bannerjee nud 
three other Congressmen also attended and participated in the debate. 

Removal of Sex Bar 

ilth. FEBRUARY :—Free voting was allowed to the official members on the 
resoluiion of Mr. P. N. Cluha in the Council to-day urging the removal of sex 
disqualification for election to the local legislature. 

The Home Member, the Hon'ble Mr. A. N. Moberly, while holding that women 
should have a voice iii the affiiirs of State, thought personally that, under the exist¬ 
ing condition of the franchise in the province, the motion was premature. Most of 
the non-official Europeans and Hindus, as also Mr. Hosseini Rouib, supported the 
resolution, which however, was lost by 34 votes against 28. 

Mahomedans and Govenumait members generally voted against Mr. Guha’s 
motion, as also did Mr. B. C. Cbattcrje</, leader of the Hindu Mahasabha group, who 
was sworn in to-day. 

TivNancy Question 

Mr. Jitendralal Banerjee's motion recommending the abolition of the right of 
pre-emp ion granted to the immediate landlord in the last lenancy Act and redac¬ 
tion of the landlord’s transfer fee, was defeated by 50 votes against 29, though 
Mahommedans supported the motion. Mr. Binerjee gave notice of a moti-'^n to move 
the adjournment of the House to discuss the communal disturbances at Dacca, but 
as he did not rise after interpellations for ihc leave of thr^ House, the motion was 
not considered, and the Council adjourned until February 20th. 

Budget for 1930—31 

20th. FEBRUARY :—In a dull House to-day, the Finance Member, the Hon’ble 
Mr. A. Marr, presented the Budget of the B-ngnl (Toverriment for 1930-31. 

Receipts from revenue are placed at Rs. 11.01,54,000 against an expenditi re of 
of Rs. 11,76,54,000. A capital expenditure of Rs. 84,03,000 is proposed against 
receipts on the capital account of Rs. 76.76.000. The net result is that the closing 
balance is expected to be reduced by 79 lakhs to Rs. 1,17,00.000. The conti¬ 
nuing revenue deficit is the most important aspect of the whole budget. The 
revise receipts and expenditure on the revenue account this year practically balance 
each other. This, however, is due to a windfall of 53 lakhs and next year’s revenue 
is expected to be nearly 43 lakhs leas than this year’s revised figure. The year begins 
with an opening balance of Rs. 2,23,09.000, and is expected to end with a balance 
of Rs. 1,96,22,000. 

In the loans portion of the Budget, the main feature to be noticed is that the 
Government are borrowing Rs. 50 lakhs from the Government of India for the 
Council Chamber, and the Bally Bridge roadways, both of which are expected to be 
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completed next year, as well as the construction of the Damodar Canal, cen¬ 
tral administration Bndf^et is about lakhs more than the revise! estimate of 
this year, as it includes provision for three Ministers for a whole year, and it raak^ 
allowance for some expansion iu the work of the land-lord’s fee transmission and 
in local fund audit. ... 

Police char^r^-B are cBlvmated to be about 5 lakhs above this year’s revised estimate. 
The increase is undiu* the District Executive Force and is mainly the natural effect 
of better recruitment lollowmp; on the better terms jrninted last year to subordinate 
ranks The expenditure on education on the transfcrr(‘(i side has been steadily increasing. 
From Rs, 97 91,000 in 1920-L’l, it has risen to Rs. 130,50,000 as estimated this year, 
and next year's estimate is over 4 lakhs higlier. 

One of the most iinnort.ant me.iisiiri's promoted by the Government in recent years 
is the establishment 'of a public H<‘alth ()r<ranis:ition in rural areas through the 
medium of district boards uho receive grants for the purpose. • » u j 

In the eonrK(‘ of his speech, Mr. Mart obscivod that, in the conditions w’hich had 
prevailed in the last few years, and in view of the uncertainty of tht; future, the (Tovern- 
ment’s poli(’y had been to maintain as sound a financial position as possible, and 
not to reduce the balance too much or too rapidly. As the situation was still un¬ 
certain, they must continne the policy of million, lie said : ' When introducing the 
Budget last year, I referred to the visit of the Statutoiy cornmisMion, and fo 
strong ease that Bengal had put up for a rcvi-iiou of the financial settlement. W c 
are now patiently and anxiously awaiting the Cominissiou’s report, which is expec¬ 
ted in the near future, and. wc ('onfidontly hope that the re'^ommcDdatious in that 
report will be in the direction of giving financial relief to Bengal.” 

Tj:nancv Him. Passep 

The Bengal T.*nauc\ Amending Bill sponsored by Sir Provash Mitter. Keyeuue 
Member, wa-! piiss'-j. 

Discrssiox ON THE Budget 

27th. Initiating the budget discussion in the Council, to-day Mr. 

J. N. (tupta, (retiredi in his maiden spc'eeh, urgt'd the formation of a mixed 

committee to represent Bengal’s case to the proper authorities for the 
the Meston award. Mi‘. J- Campbell Forrester acknowledged that a start had been 
made by the (fovernment to solve the beggar problem. Mr. Hasan Ah referred to 
the increased police exnenditure by five lakhs, while no funds were available to 
remove the Hufiorings of villagers. The Council adjourned for want of a quorum. 

Next day, the 2Sith. FfhriiarUt Kumar 8hib iSi'khareshwar Roy, Minister for 
Ivocal 8 *If-gov('rnment. repudiating the suggestion of one of the members 
that the Ministers were of no use in the Government of Bengal said ; ” Tbe people 

of Bengal have no right even to dream of Independence or Dominion Status or to 
ask for fiirlhcr reforms if they cannot send lOO such members to the Council from 
which only tlirec might be chosen to sit in the Government aiid hold their own 
against the best intellects on the reserve side.’’ .j , i. » 

In the course of the debate that followed, Mr. B. C. Cbattevjee said that the time 
had come when the Government should raise a loan of five crores, as hinted by the 
late C. il. Das. for the transferred departments. 

Mr. F. V. Rushforih suggested the raisitig of some form of loan for the econo¬ 
mic reconstruction of Bengal. ^ i » i. u* 

The Finance Member congratulated Mr. Chatterjee and assured him that on his 
side of the House they wmnid give their serious consideration to any scheme for the 
amelioration of their aiflicnlties. The Council then adjourned until March 17. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

J7th. MARCH :—After a recess of a fortnight the council reassembled on this 
to vote on Budget grants. After minor abortive attempts for reductions were WBde 
the Council voted the entire demand of the Hon. Sir P. C. Mitter for grant of Ks. 
46,22,000 for expenditure under the head ‘Land Revenue’. j n 

In moving that the demand of Rs. 1.54,000 under the head “5 A~ Cess, 
Valuation and Revaluation Establishment” bo reduced by Re. 1, Raja Bhupenara 
Narayan 8inha Bahadur of Nashipnr said :— , 

The object of my resolution is to draw the attention of the Hon bio Member with 
regard to the arbitrary way in which the Road and Public Work Cesses 
calculated by the Revaluation Officers. This fact had already been brought berore 
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this House last year by Babu Jogeudra Nath Maitra and the assurance bein^ given 
by the Hon’ble member he did not press his motion but on the conntrary withdrew 
it. I regret to say that no practical step has been taken in spite of the assurance 
of the Hon’ble Mt^mbcr of the Revenue Department and inspite of the fact that a 
year has passed since then, the calculation of the Cess has been carried out on the 
same arbitrary way as had been done before. No improvement has been noticed 
in the method adopted by the Revaluation officers. 

Demand under Excise 

Making a demand for 22,17,000 for Excise the lion. Kumar Shi back harcewat 
Roy explained the present excise policy of the government which was the eradication 
of drug habit evil from Bengal. Every endeavour was being made to reduce consump¬ 
tion of drugs and minimise temfitation of drug-taking. The League of Nations wa« gra¬ 
dually introducing world-wide restrictions to free the world from drug menace and 
Bengal would not lag behind in this world-w ide campaign. 

TOTAL PROHIBITION 

ISi// of the Council assumed a livelier turn to-day when an 

attempt was made by a token cut, uiidur the head ‘Ex(‘ise’ asking government to 
defdarc total proiiibition a.i their immediate goal, to bo given practical effect to in 
course of ter years. 

M^'ving the cut of Rs. 100, Mr. S- M. Bose said that they wanted total prohibi¬ 
tion to be adopted not as a dim and distant goal but as their immediate objective. Tho 
ocripturcs of the Hindus and the Moslems all enjoined it and their manners were 
based ujam it. 

The motion of I\tr. Bose was rejected by 53 to 33 votes. In this voting the Hindu 
Maha Sabha group b‘d by Mr. B. C. Chatterji did not participate as also some thirteen 
members. 

The motion of Maulvi Shamsuddin Ahmed to refuse the demand under excise of 
Rs. 22.17,0Jd by Rs. 22, lb,993 was also lost by 25 to 63 votes. Tiie House by 53 
votes to 43 similarly defeated the cut of Maulvi 'ramizuddin Ahmed for a reduction 
of the demand by lis. J ,000. This re! Uod to a discussion on the excise policy of the 
government. 

After two divisions in which the governra‘'*nt scored, the entire demand under 
excise was granted. 

The House also granted the demand o! the Finance Member for a Burn of E*. 
7,73.0J0 under tho head ‘Stamps’. The Council then adjourned. 

Change of Ministry 

10th. MARCK \—By a token cut of Rs. 5 Mr. Abdul Karim raised a discussion on 
the Ministry in the Council to-day. Ho made it clear that his object was not to criticise 
its personnel, but to draw tho Governor s attention to the fact that tho circumstances 
had changed since the selection of the present Ministers. The diarchy had failed in 
the past because of tho wrong selection of men. Tne principle which should weigh 
with His Excellency was to appoint such men as Mmioters as had made their mark 
in tho public life and had a majority of tho elceted members boliind them. If that 
W'ere done, stability would be ensured. 

In reply to a question the President said that the mover had explained that this 
was not to be taken as a vote of censure, but he thought it depended very much 
upon the thickness of skin of the Ministers. 

The leaders of the People’s and Praja parties associated themselves with the obser¬ 
vations of the mover, but the latter suggested that the number of Ministers should 
be increased and their salaries reduced. For the smooth working of reforms, his 
party considered that the proportion of Hindu and Muslim Ministers should bo equal. 

On behalf of the Hindu Nationalist partv, it was suggested that the number of 
Mahomedan Ministers should be curtailed and that the future Ministers of Bengal 
should regard this high office as a place of honour and not a source of profit. 

At the suggestion of Mr. J. L. Bannorjee, the Chief Secretary undertook to convey 
the sense of the House to His Excellency and requested tho mover to withdraw the 
motion, which he did with the leave of the House. 

Cut Under Irrigation Demand 

The Government suffered the first defeat of the session in connection with the 
budget grants when a nonofiicial motion for a reduction of the demand for Es. 
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13.87,000 nnder Srrijjation’ by Rs. 1,000 was carried. The mover drew attention to 
the failure of the department to tackle the problems of dead and dying rivers in 
Bengal as well as the water hyacinth pest. 

The hon. Sir Abdul Kerim Ohuznavi, member in charge, while admitting that 
the province had one of the fiiK*8t waterways in the world, regretted that owing to 
the department being understaffed, they found it inipossible to attend to the 
multifarious problems facing the department. An expert committee had been 
appointed to enquire not only into the waterways but also to advise on the 
irrigation policy oi the Government. The report of the eommittee would be shortly 
published. 

Political Prisonerb 

57s/. 3fi4/?C/f Before the eommeneernent of the proceedings (>t the Council, 
this afternoon, the President read a mesfiage from the Governor saying that owing to 
bis having received a communication from the Government of Imlia. dinctly bearing 
upon the statement he had to make to the Council and w hich invohed his waiting h r 
R further communication from the Government of India, it would not be possible for 
His Excellency to keep the engagement to address the Coimeil to-day. If. as he 
hoped, the communication referred to arrived during the afternoon. His p'xctllency 
would ad<lresa the Council at 10-30 tomorrow r-iorning. The President fixed tliat 
hour tomorrow for His Excellency lo address the Conncil. 

Ihe uolicy followed bv the Bengal Government in launching prosecrtioi.s for 
political otfences was outlined by the Home Mcanber. the hon. Mr. A. N. Moberly 
in connection with the motion of Mr. A. K. Fazlul llaq, ex-Minister. who 
by a cut of He. 1 drew the attention of the House to the popular discontent at the 
Government policy in instituting prosecutions for even trivial political offences. He 
remarked that a large amount was spent as fees to counsel which might have be-eu 
profitably utilised. 

The Home Membe; assured the House that the Government took aclion after a 
good deal of care and discrimination. The special tribunal rase at Alipore, for 
instance, was perhaps the most important political case that had come before the 
court for several years. It was not the Government's desire to strike terror; but 
what they desired* was that law should be observed .and law prohibited people from 
bringing the Government into hatred or contempt. The Government were bound to 
protest if iiiey were attacked jii the way which said to ail intents and purposes that 
they must be ended by a revolution. 

The cut was carried amidst non-official applause by 50 votes against 3S. 

PROSECUTIOKB FOR SEDITION 

By a cut of Rs. 2,15,000 under ‘Administration of Justice', Mr. S. M. Bose 
raised a constituiional issue and asked the Government not to prosecute people for 
sedition but to meet their aspirations. 

The Home Member replied that the matter ultimately rested with His Majesty’s 
Government and referred to the 1917 Declaration, the Simon Commission and the 
last Viceregal announcement. Ho hoped that they would be accepted in the spirit in 
which they had been made. The Government would have no occasion to prosecute 
a seditionist in future but if speeches were made and articles published, the object 
of which, immediate or ultimate, or the result of which, was to overthrow the 
Government as at present constituted, by revolution, the Government would have to 
take such action as to maintain (he position until in the fulness of time the form of 
government would be changed. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Jail Administration Criticised 

'Budgetting in anticipation of civil disobedience’ was the argumerit put forward 
by Mr. Majid Baksh, moving a reduction of Rs. 5,0(X) in the demand under ‘Jails’. 

Sir P. C. Mitter, Member in charge, pointed out that the Government could not 
totally ignore the prospect of more prisoners coming into Jails. 

Toe cut was refused by 43 votes to 10 votes. 

Replying to Mr. Wordsworth, whopro}> 08 «i a token cut, the Home Member said that 
financial difficulties stood in the way of bringing into operation the clauses of the 
Bengal Children Act. 

'!]%e motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned. 

24th, MARCH In the Council to-day the token cut of Mr. Jalaluddin 
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Hashemy (Swarajist) to criticise the Jail administration in Bengal was carried. 
The mover characterised the administration as ‘‘vicious, barbarous and cruel*’ and 
ohservi'd that the jail system in the provinces was responsible for the manufacture 
of erindiials. 

The Uon. Sir P. C. Mitter, member'in-char^^e, replying, referred to (he recent 
revision of jail rules by tin Ooveinment of India and emphasised that there would 
l>c no racial discrimination in the luture. He added that whatever discrimination 
would be m:i le would be b;ncd oa the standard necessary for the maintenance of 
the health of the prihoiicrs. 

PoT.iCK In Bcngai, 

A spirital delcnee of th< jiolice f»*rce in Bengal and Calcutta was made by the 
Home M('mh{'r in conmetion with two cuts for red net ion of demands under 
(.’a/cuffa /*o/ice and i^resideiicy Police both of whicJi wire lost. Tbc Homo Member 
said : “/ /un not saving tliat the Calentfa p,'li’ce are perha-t as tJicy ought to he, 
bnf nil thr name tbiy are a force wlocli (’alenfta lias reason to be proud of and 
they are ‘^Uahly irn'ooving. J may f* 11 the f^<)n^'e that there is no police force in 
file world w lieh coMainb braver niel more hoal o/]i<'eis and men than the Bengal 
police.” 

th. M A Ri'IJ III the Coniifa’l (i;-day tlie demand under Police was granted without 
a cuf. Replyiri'; fa a ti k«n motion, tlie Iloni' M anbersaid that tlic Police welcomed 
the (o-op’erani'ii of the piiMie. Tlicy asked for nothing more than that they should 
be aec'jged by the pul'lie as their friends and tb.at the public should be their 
friends Bet so l.e g as tiny were tre.did wnh sn-^pieion and as pariahs, ho did not 
think tha^ iiappy (.ai^^umntaiion would eoni(; about. 

Speaking in I'c pl\ to anoihi'f eiit ni )tion, wliieh was ultimately withdrawn, the 
iJ ame .^Iel!lh^^ (hf. House that the Ooveriimcnt w’ere tully alive to the 

iiecessiiy of kci piti- iio‘ Police service ]*ure and of eiiFiiring. nb far as possible, that 
their nlations with itie public wen* courteous and cordial. He could only hope that 
the public would treat them in a like manner. 

The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Addressing flic (’oum’il in tlie afternoon. His Excellency trir Stanley 
JfK’kfion said that the government would immediately place before the 
House a Bill for the rcpi'al of iliose secticn*^ of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend' 
ment Act of KChh which jin>viilfd for dettntum without trial and he had allotted 
April 1st as the day on which the discii-'SKm ol this Jbll would be taken up. The 
Act was due, to (xpirc on April 2drd this vt-ar. His Excellency added that these 
pow<*rs were framed to deal with revolutionary organisatiuuH which had for their 
object violence and assaHsinalion. The revolutionary movenicut which set these aims 
before itself was still in active operation in Bengal, though its more serious 
manifestations in the shajie of definite outrages h^’d not recently been prominent. 
But. for the last thrtx? years it liad been possible to keep the situation under control 
without fresh nicourse to them. Tlui (Government of Bengal had bt'en in communi' 
cation with the (Jovernmenl of India on this inatler and His Excellency was 
authorised to state that the (lovernor-tieneral-in-rouneil and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, if they were salislied of the existence of such emergency, would be prepared 
to approve of the necessary steps for Bceuring these powers to the Local Govern* 
raent again. His Excellency, however, commended to the House the retention for a 
further period of five years of the boecial procedure for trial of oflences by Commis- 
Bioners apjiointed under this Act and he looked with some confidence to the Council 
to Bupporl him in this matter. He felt satisfied tliat the retention of these aections 
was not only necessary, but should be fiome guarantee against fresh rceourse to 
provisions which it was now proposed to repeal and the disappearance of which 
from the Statute Book could not but be a source of saiisfaciion. He added that 
this form of procedure had in every case been applied with serupiilous discrimina¬ 
tion, solely to that trial of persons for specific acts of a terrorist nature. The 
provisions which it was proposed to continue would, His Excellency assured the 
House, he applied in a like manner in future. 

His Excellency referred to the debate which took place last thursday when the 
demand for ministers’ salaries was before the House and said that he welcomed what 
he believed to be the desire of the Council to work the Constitution in a construc¬ 
tive spirit. He assured the members that the views expressed were having his 
closest attention and would receive full consideration. “1 may be permitted to add” 
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: said HiB Excellency,‘‘that I BhnII spare no effort to examine the 
lijfht not only of my reeponsibilitit^s but also of my obligationB 
solution which will be in the best interests of the province. 
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OOVRRNMEMT CENSURED FOR StUDENTB’ STRIKE 

26th. MARCHIn the Council to-dny the motion of Sir Nilratan Sircar for a token 
cut in the demand for the jrrnnt under Education to disciisf* the relations between 
teachers and the taught as evident from the recent RtndentH’ stnkf^s was lost bv a 
majority of thn^c votes. Sir Nilratan Sircar|pointed out the luirnher of strike.s in Gov¬ 
ernment colleges durinc: the last two years and asked for a proper remedy, so that 
education in the jirovince cotild propress nnhanipercd. 

Sir Jadanath Sarcar, the former Vice-Chate*cilor, asserlod that the last strike in 
the Presidency Colh'^e was fosien-d by outsiders remainin^r iu the bnck^routid. 
Hwarnj would not be achieved by turninp^ students into un/jt jiiRtnimcnts for the sernce 
of the motherland. 

“The policy of the Government towards hitrher education p;cncrnJJy and the tact- 
lessi.esB and unsympathetic attitude of Mr. 8taf)l(‘ton, 1). P. I., resnltjii^ in the recent 
strike in the Presidency, Knshna^rar and Bethiine colleges” were severely criticised 
by Mr. Bynmapnisad Mukherjie. representative of the Oaleiitta Univer-ify. 

Mr. Wordsworth, ex-principal, Presidency College, joining in the criticism, blamed 
the unnecessary interference. 

Cut in Medical Grant 

Moving the demand for Rs. 48,59.000 for tlie Medical Department 
the Ministor-in-eharge, Kumar 8hib Shekhiresliwar Roy said that it pain¬ 
ed him most to observe that the British Medical (>)uneil should have thought it fit 
to refuse recognition to their graduates. The Ministry in the Medical ana Public 
Health Department could not accept it as the final verdict and he assured the House 
that this Ministry would do all that lay in its power to liave the decision rescinded. 

Discussion was proceeding when the (\)uncil adjourned. 

27th, MARCH :—The Minister in charge of the Medical and Public Health 
Department (the Hon. Kurnar 8hib S(‘khareshwar Roy) sustained a defeat to-day 
when by 48 votes to 43 the Council carried a rupee cut under the Medical demand. 

Supporting the motion. Sir Nilratan Sarkar urged that the distinction between 
the 1. M. 8. and the Provincial service men should be done away with as has been 
done in the other provinces. The Minister in r(*ply pointed out that, in the present 
state of medical efficiency and attainments of independent medical practi loners in 
Calcutta, he was const rained to say that it was not possible to fill up most of the 
posts in th i Medical College which reipiired a high standard of efficiency and traiu- 
ing by direct recruitment. 


Govt’s Agricultural Policy Critktsed. 

The Council next rejected Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq’s motion for a cut of 
Rs. KXX) under Agriculture by 45 votes to 41 amidst Ministerial chtxTs. 

By this motion the Government was criticised for failing to tackle the problems 
of Agricultural and rural welfare. 

Mr. W. L, Travers, Leader of the Enropern group, remarked that a sum of Rs. 
25>4 lakhs was totally and miserably inadequate for the progress of Agriculture. 

The Minister in charge (the Hon. Khan Bahadur K. (L M. Faroquii said that the 
policy of the department was to set up a higher standard of agricultural products 
and production, to devise and enforce better methods of farming and ultimately to 
raise the social, moral and civic life of the people. 

The Primary Educahon Bill 

3ht, MARCH :—After a fu’l dress di'hate lasting for two hours the Council 
by 51 to^ 48 votes give permission to the Elucaiion Minister (the Hon’ble Khvraja 
Nazimuddim to withdraw the Bengal Rural Primary Education Bill of 1929 as 
reported by the Select Committee. There tvas a determined opposition by a section 
of the House to refuse leave to withdraw rhe Bill and before the Minister had 
opportunity to reply to the debate the closure motion was moved to cut short the 
discussion. The House, however, by 53 to 4C votes, defeated the motion. The 
reason for withdrawing the Bill was that it had been so modified by the Select 
Committee that it would only result in waste of public money and "chaos. The 
Minister promised to publish a new Bill in the Gazettee within a fortoignt and the 
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achorae proposetl therein, if allowed to work unhansperedt would make primapr 
education, so far as boys were concerned, free and compulsory in Benifal within 
seven years. 

The Bengal Criminal Law Amend. Bill PaMed 

Jst APRIL :~\\\ an hour’s sittinji^, the Council passed the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill empowering the (iovernment to constitute special tribunals to deal 
with terrorist organisations. The Act will be in force for a period of five years. 

Opposition to the Bill was led from the first stage when the Home Member, the 
Hon’ble A. N. Moherley asked the leave of the House to introduce it to amend the 
Act of 1925. l/^ave was given by 66 to 41 votes and following the announcement 
of the result of the division, inembtTs of dijfferent political parties led by Messrs. 
J. L. Banerjoe, B. (\ Chatterjee .1, N. Basil, Liberal leader ana A. K. Fazlu! Huq, 
ex-Minister, walked out in protest. The Home Member explained that the Bill was 
not aimed at ordinary law-abiding people or criminals but at secret terrorist cons¬ 
piracy which was still alive. He repudiated the suggestion that the present legislation 
was aimed at civil disobedienee which was an open movement and added that the Gov¬ 
ernment had no objection whatever to any open movement. They no more required 
special rneasuroH in 1930 than they did in i9il-22 when the movement was very much 
iiiorc Fcrious than it was now. After the passage of the Bill, the Council was 
fjroroquPcL 


Auiuma Session—llth to 26th August 1930 

The Bengal Legislative Council commenced its autumn session at Calcutta on the 
12th, AUG UST lihiO the President, the Hon’ble Raja Sir Monmatbanath Ray Chowdury 
presiding. Two former members belonging to the Congress Party were present 
jn the distinguished vistors’ gallery. 

An adjournment motion moved by the member from Mymensing to discusi the 
situation in Fishoreganj where ten members of the family of Krishna Chandra Roy 
of Jagalia bad been killed by Mahornedans was lost for want of support from the 
requisite number of 80 members. 

Forcible dispersal of assemblies 

Replying to a question, the Home Member, Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, said that 
the Governmimt approved of the use of canes or lathis to disperse unlawful assemblies 
which having been commanded to disperse failed to do so and could not be dispersed 
by other meuus. 

In reply to another question, the Home Member stated that the use of physical 
force against tvoinen avoided save as a last resort and orders to this effect had 
been issued. 


Alleged Assault on Congressmen 

Asked why no public enquiry had been made into the allegations of assault 
upon Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. Mr. Siibash Chandra Bose and other political 
prisoners in the Aliporc Central Jail, the Member in Charge, Sir P C. Mitter, said that 
from the reports at their disposal the Government were satisfied that the incidents 
were brought about by the deliberate attempts to break jail discipline and by the 
refusal on the part of some of the prisoners to carry out the orders which the jail 
authorities were entitled to pass. The Government were further satisfied that the 
force used was justified and that the allegation as to its severity was grossly 
exaggerated. The Government therefore after careful consideration decided against 
the holding of nn enquiry. Sir Provash added that according to Mr. Subash 
Chandra Bose’s own admission he was guilty of a breach of the jail discipline and 
the force used on Jiim was not excessive. 

Asked whether it was not his duty to visit the jail to allay public feeling, 
the Hon’ble Member replied in the negative and said that the Government were 
satisfied with the information at their disposal that it was not their duty 
to allay that section of the public which would believe in anything aad 
everything. 
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THE JAILS AND POLICE GRANTS 
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Grant fob Jails 

After a heated debate the Council sanctioned the demand of Sir Provash Chandra 
Mitter, Member-in«Charge of Jails, for Rs. 10,43.500 to meet essential items of 
expenditure during the current financial year. 

A token cut moved by Mr. Byamaprasad Mookherji to raise a discussion on jail 
adminisiration during the last four months was lost by 75 to 25 votes. 

Replying to the condemnation by non-official members belonging to the Hindu 
group on the assaults on political under-trial prisoners in the Calcutta jails, Sir 
Provash pointed out the difficult task of administering 18,000 prisoners in Bengal 
alone, and added that specific cases brought to the notice of the Government 
showed that the trouble was started by those who were anxious to break jail disci¬ 
pline. 

Appointment of Press Officer 

On the motion of the Home Member the House by a majority sanctioned Rs. 
23,200 in connection with the appointment of a Press Officer in Bengal, the Govern¬ 
ment emphasising that it had met a leal want both on the part of the Government 
and the press. The Home Member said that since the appointment of the officer there 
had been stoppage of one paper only and the smallness in the number was due 
to the existence of the press officer. 

Grant of Bengal Polick 

]2th. AVQUST about 4 hours’ debate to-day the Council by a 

majority of two votes defeated the token cut of Mr. Hyamaprasad Mookherji censuring 
the condnet of the Police and excesses committed by them in dealing with the civil 
disobedience movement and their apathy in coping with riots in Dacca and Kishore- 
gunj. Mahomedans led by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hiiq, ex-Minister, supported the 
motion. 

The demand made by the Home Member, Mr. W. D. R. Prentice for the grant of 
Rs. 8,78,000 under the head Police for the current year ‘‘to meet the anticipated 
extra expenditure in connection with the civil disobedience and similar other 
luovemenlB’’ was sanctioned without a division. 

In moving the demand, the Horae Member narrated the events at Chittagong, 
which, he said, had proved beyond doubt the existence of a revolutionary body 
which was prepared to adopt any means to efl’ect its purpose and the issue of the 
Ordinance by H. E. the Viceroy meant that the Police service should be brought to 
its full strength to deal wfith tnis kind of crime. He added that there haa been 
instances, pci haps, in which there would be difference of opinion as to the amount of 
force used, but taking the situation as a whole he did not think there could be any 
question that the loyalty and discipline of the Police, from the top to the bottom, has 
been magnificent and that the people of Bengal were under deep debt of gratitude 
to the members of this much-maligned force. 

In moving the token cut Mr. Mookherji narrated the police excesses in Calcutta, 
Jeseore, Khulna and other places in connection with the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment and said that it seemed to him that the British Raj had ceased to exist and 
“we have Goonda Raja instead.” 

Mr. W. L. Travers, leader of the European Group, supported the grant. 

Mr. W. S. Hopkyns, Chief Secretary, characterised the Kishoregunj riots as 
partly economic and added that the view of the District Magistrate of Mymensingh 
to go for ringleaders leaving the rest to cultivate their lands was eminently sound 
and; sober. The outbreak was dealt with quickly by the authorities concerned and 
if wholesale arrests were effected, the entire Moslem tenantry would have left the 
locality and ultimately there would have been scarcity and famine. 

Replying to the debate, the Home Member denied the allegations against the 
Police inasmuch as no case had been brought to the notice of the Government. 

Bengal Rural Primary Education Bill 

Minister’s Resignation 

A Z7G1/51:—The Hon’ble Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray, Minister for 
Local Belf-Government, Bengal resigned on this day due to difference of opinion with 
the Education Minister, the Hon’ble Kiwaja Nazimuddin in connection with the 

27 
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procedure to be followed regarding the consideration of the Bengal Rural Primary 
Education Bill. The Kumar Sahib thought that the Bill was sought to be passed 
on communal lines with the help of the Moslems, official and European members 
in the teeth of opposition from the Hindu councillors. 

While the Education Minister thought that the Bill should be taken up for consi¬ 
deration immediately after its introduction and discussed clause by clause till its final 
passage by the Council, the Minister for I^)cal Self-Government was of the opinion 
that a Bill of such a magnitude, involving taxation of a crore of rupees, should first 
be referred to the Select Committee to discuss the controversial points. He was 
assured of the support of 50 elected Hindu members in the step he had taken in this 
view. The Kumar Sahib, in his letter to the Governor resigning his 
Ministership, wrote 

“When J accepted office and agreed to share joint responsibility with two 
Mahomedan colleagues, I did so in the expectation that they would do nothing to 
enibarrasH my position as their only Hindu colleague in the Ministry. Circumstances 
since have developed which make me feel that 1 was being denied the confidence 
which I expected. They refused to appreciate my dill icuhy brought about by the 
policy adopted by them* and in pursuance of which they arc even prepared to ignore 
the existence of the entire body of Hindu members of the Council and run the 
administration on communal* lines and rush a Government measure in the Trans¬ 
ferred Department, involving taxation to the extent of rupees one crore annually, in 
the teeth of the opposition of the entire body of JJindn members with the help of 
Moslem and European official and non-otficial members’. 

The r^'signation of Kumar Shib Bhekhareswar Kay was accepted by H. E. 
the Governor. The Kumar Habib was warmly ni)plauded as be took his seat 
amongst the elected members of the House. 

Edi^c ATioN Minister’s Defence Of Measure. 

Introducing the Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Bill, the ICdueation Minister 
Hon. Khwaja Nazimuddin said that its main object was to provide for compulsory 
attendance at schools, to raise the funds necessary lor the gradual establishment of 
universal primary education and to provide authority for each district to control 
primary education. With this end in view, the Bill proposed to levy a primary 
education cess vvhieh was estimated to yield about one crore of rupees *per annum, 
the whole of which would be earmarked for primary education. The Bill proposed a 
cess of five pice in the rupee, of which the cultivator w'ould pay pice and the 
landlord The Minister claimed that his Bill had the support of the press and 
the public generally. Jn view of the great demand for primaiy education from the 
masses, he thought that the Bill should not be referred to a '{Select Committee which 
meant its shelving. If they wanted rcBponsible Government, they must impart 
primary education to the masses, so that when rcs 2 :>onsible Government w’as intro¬ 
duced, people might be able to exercise their franchise intelligibly. “If you fail to 
get this Bill passed” concluded the Minister “in this Council, it will mean that the 
demand for primary education for the last 20 years was a cheap agitation, and not 
the real demand of the people.” 

The debate then proceeded on the motion of Mr. barat Kumar Roy to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Haq, cx-Miuister, said that in view of the mandate of his party 
to support the Education Minister, he had obtained permission to reserve his own 
vote, and although he w^as oj^posed to the Bill he had to surrender his conscience 
which was now-a-days a inarkettable commodity. Mr. W. L. Travers opposed the 
idea of reference of the Bill to the Select Committee. 

14th» AUGUST \—Fifty elected Hindu members, including Kumar Shib Sekharea- 
war Ray, who resighed yesterday, walked out of the Council to-day immediately 
following the reply of the iMucation Minister, the Hon’ble Khwaja Nazimuddin, to 
the debate on the motion of Mr. Sarat Kumar Rov to refer the Bengal (Rural) 
Primary Education Bill to a Select Committee. Hon. Rhwaja Nazimuddin opposed the 
reference and said that it was the considered opinion of the Government that they 
were not prepared to accept any amendment to the principle enunciated in the Bill. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray, risinc to make a final appeal to the Education 
Minister, as an ordinary member, said that the primary education was the crying 
need of the times and it was clear that a Bill taxing those likely to be benefitted was 
bound to be supported by the Government and fair-minded Europeans in this 
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country and despite the heavy tax by the Moslems who were educationally backward. 
He referred to the oppositionists who concentrated on the provisions dealing with 
taxation. There were others who demanded that the under-lying principles of the 
Bill should be broadbased on a democratic and national foundation. The majority 
of these groups came from the Hindus. Therefore, a Bill imposing heavy financial 
burden on the landholders and providing for a rigid otficial control was bound to 
meet with strong opposition from the Hindus as a community. It required tact and 
statesmanship of the highest order to pilot the Bill in a manner which may cause 
the least resentment to all concerned. He hoped the Government and the members 
would be of immense help to bring about a compromise which at least would be not 
unfair to the majority. ‘Being new to the field of politics and statesmanship, as the 
Education Minister is, he perhaps was easily tempted to the easier course and from 
the beginning 1 felt that the procedure to rally the nioslems which the Minister 
adopted to secure the jiassagc of the Bill was liable to be interpreted as being tinged 
with a communal colour. This is what actually came to pass. 1 feel there is still 
time to conciliate the Hindu feeling by taking them into confidence and referring 
the Bill to a select committee consisting of a fair number of Hindus, Mahomedaiis. 
Europeans and Government members.' 

The Education Minister delivering a fighting speech in defence said that the Bill when 
enacted would benefit not only the Moslem tenants but the Hindu zamindars and 
the middle class ])eo})le generally. The Minister repudiated the suggestion that a 
communal issue was involved. ‘There is a strong group of inlluential members in 
the House opposed to the Bill who challenged me, threatened me and even made 
tempting oflers guaranteeing the Ministry from all attac'ks. That group has made 
a systematic attempt to checkmate me and stop the passing of the Bill. When 
everything failed they raised the only possible issue, namely, communal.’ Reference to 
a committee, the Minister added, meant shelving the Bill. 

Mr. J. N. Basu, Liberal Leader, made a statement on behalf of his Hindu 
colleagues, and said that, having regard to the decision of the Education Minister, 
they felt that they could not usefully contribute to the debate and therefore proposed 
to retire in a body during its discussion. 

Bresident'k Appeal P'or CorfpJioMrsK 

The PresidenI, theHon'ble Raja Sir Manrnatha Nath Ray Chowdhury adjourned the 
House till the next day with a view to paving the way tor a compromise as suggested 
by certain ])rominent members including Kumar Shib Shekhareswar himself, adding 
that if those who had walked out did not fall into a lino with the majority or if no 
compromise was efleeted, the Chair would see that the work of the majority might 
no longer be ham})ered. The announcement w\as received with cheers by the retiring 
members who included Mr, P. N. Guha (nominated). Only three elected Hindu 
members did not take part in the demonstration. 

Non-official Bills 

loth. jUiGUST :—The Council met in the afternoon in a calm atmosphere to 
discuss non-official business, the Education Ifill being postponed till the 2l8t. 
The Hindu members who walked out of the house yesterday attended and 
participated in the day's proceedings. 

The interest, however, centred in the lobbies where discussions proceeded among 
groups of members to find out a solution of the situation arising out of the resig¬ 
nation of the Hindu Minister and the subsequent walk-out of the Hindu members 
in connexion with the Primary Education Bill. While the feeling between the two 
communities was still high, there was a considerable feeling among a section of the 
house that some way should be found out of the impasse. It was arranged that 
eight members from the Hindu party headed by Mr. J. N. Basu will meet the 
Education Minister to discuss the matter. It was ascertained that the Hindus 
would be agreeable to a compromise only if the provisions for taxation and 
constitution of the board for controlling primary education, as now embodied in 
the Bill, were modified. This meeting however subsequently broke down. 

Of the four non-official Bills three related to the amendment of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act of 1923. The most important of them was one of Mr. Abdul Kasem 
who wanted that the right conferred on Mussalmans for sending representatives to 
the Corporation through a separate electorate should be continued and not disturbed. 
The Act now provide that at the end of nine years the Mussalmans will send their 
representatives to the Corporation through the general electorate. 
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On the opposition of Mr, J. N. Basu, the house refused leave to Mr. Kasem to 
introduce his Bill. 

The Simon Commission Resolution 

ISth. AUGUST :—The Council adopted to-day a resolution of Mr. J. N, Gupta, 
retired Bengal civilian, recommending ‘that the proper authorities be informed that in 
the opinion of this House the recommendations of the Simon Commission fall far 
short of the demand of statesmanship to help India to attain complete political self- 
determination within a reasonable period of time and will have to be largely modified 
before they can be cxiiected to satisfy the legitimate Indian aspirations.’ 

During the debate, Mr. A. INIarr, leader of the House, made it clear that Govern¬ 
ment members would neither participate in the diHcussion nor vote on it. He would, 
however, communicate the decision of the House to the Government of India. 

While the Hindus and Mahoraedans were united in condemning the recommenda¬ 
tions as disappointing and retrograde, divergent opinion was expressed as to whether 
in the future constitution separate electorates should be introduced for the Maho- 
medan community. 

Initiating the discussion. Mr. J. N. Gupta characterised the report as a constitu¬ 
tional monstrosity and said that the attempt of the Commission to envisage a system 
of constitutional evolution for Indii on the basis of disunion and diversion betrayed a 
want of appreciation of many of the subtle ways in which the system of separate 
electorates corrupted public life and turned democracy into a farce and raised into 
political leadership a nitter type of self-Bceking fanatics, while leaving no group of 
impartial electors to be wooed and courted by a candidate. 

The resolution was carried, the non-official Britishers opposing. 

Immediate Dominion Status 

7gth. AUGUST :—The immediate grant of Dominion status ^^itb transitional 
safeguards was demanded by a dozen elected Hindu members of the Council 
to-day in the course of the discussion on the resolution of Mr. v^, M. Bose recom¬ 
mending to the Bengal (government to communicate to the Ciovernmerit of India 
that, in the opinion of the House, the Round Table Conference, including Bengal 
representatives elected by the Council, should be held on the b.isis of the immediate 
establishment of full Dominion Htatus tor India with responsible Govcinnient in the 
provinces as well as the Central Government and jilaeing India on the same status 
as the self-go\erning dominions of the British Commonwealth. 

Of the three Mabomedan members participating in the debate, one a Khilafatist. 
supjiorted the resolution. Government members and Europeans did not take part in 
the debate which was adjourned till the next day. One member suggested a Kound 
Table Conference between the Hindus and Moslems to make up their minds before 
they sailed for the London Conference. 

20th. AUGUST :—KiiGX hours' debate, the (.'ouncil by H votes to 3b, 
defeated Mr. S. M. Bose’s resolution. The announcement of the result was greeted 
with cries of cheers by non-official Europeans and counter-cries of “shame” by 
Hindu members. The oppositionists included the majority of the Mussalmans. 
the non-official Europeans and the Government members. Six Moslems refrainea 
from voting. Three Moslems joined the Hindu supporters. 

The Council, however, accepted Rai Bahadur Kamini Kumar Das’s resolution 
recommending to the Bengal Government to communicate to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment through (he Government of India that, in the opinion of the Council, full 
responsible Government in the provinceo as well as the Central Government, with 
proper safeguards for Moslem and all minority interests, should be establishei 
without delay so that India might be placed on the same status as the Self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions of the British Commonwealth. 

Division was not pressed as the Praia Party, the largest Moslem group in the 
House, welcomed the resolution. The Europeans opposed the resolution while the 
Government bloc remained neutral. 

Home Membee'r DefexNce of Poliuk 

After two hours’ discussion, the Council defeated, by 30 votes to 34^ Mr. Bhyama- 
prasad Mukherji’s resolution, recommending to the (jovernment “to issue necessary 
orders to stops acts, specially on women and children, of indiscriminate assaults and 
outrages by the Police and to appoint a public commission consisting of a majority 
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of non-official members to enquire into the alleged police cxceBses during the last 
few months.” 

Replying to the debate, the Home Member denied the allegations as entirely 
unfounefed. What the police had done tliey had done in defence of law and order 
to prevent the province from the rcBuIts of the civil disobedience movement and the 
chaos which that movement, if unchallenged, would have landetl them in. Denying 
that there has been any case made out for enquiry, the Home Member opposed the 
resolution and said ; “l have no hesitation in saying that ^\hethe^ in Calcutta or 
in Bengal, whether in the lower ranks of the constables or the higher gazetted 
officers, one and all did their duty with wonderful loyalty and diseiplino, giving 
examples of wonderful self-control in dealing with the situation. " 

The Home Member said that, during the movement, eleven gazetted officers, uiue 
Indian officers, forty-two European and other ranks and fifty-two Indian and other 
ranks were also wounded and two sub-inspectors, sergeants and constables were also 
wounded and two sub-inspectors killed. These figures, he said, proved conejusively 
that the Police had to check violence in carrying out their duty in maintaining law 
and order. 


Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill* 

2/a/. A rT/T.b’TWithout a division, the Council granted leave to the Home 
Member, the Hon'blc Mr. W. D. R. Prentice t(» introduce the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill arming the Executive w'ith the power of arrest and (letciition without 
trial. The Bill w'as intended to continue the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Ordinance of 1930 and secure those iiowers for a further period of five years. 

Mr. .T. N. Basil, Liberal loadi'r, opposed the introduction. 

By G9 votes to 29 the Council njccted the iion-officiul motion for circulation of 
the Bill with a view to eliciting public opinion and by C6 votes to 23 rejected a 
similar motion to refer the Bill to a reelect Committee. When the Rill \yas 
considered clause by clause, an attempt was made to limit its operation for a period 
of two years but the motion was rejected by 50 votes to 33. 

Rai Kamini Kumar Das Baliadur of Chittagong was the onI\ elected Hindu 
Member, who in his speech, oiiposed the motion for circulation. 

Introducing the Bill, the Home Member said that the recent o.itragc at Chittagong 
had conclusively proved the existence of a terrorist rcvolutionaiy movement against 
which the present measure was directed. In reply to the critics * he said that the 
movemeut liad gone on for 23 Vf'ars and had growji in volume and lie refused to 
lielieve that it would die as a result of jiolitical < oncessiun, 

22nd. AJ'G rST ~ Xiic.v four hours’ debate, to-day the Council passed the Bengal 
(’riraiiial Law .Vniendment Bill of 1930. An attempt to throw out the P)ill at 
Its final reading was defeated by 01 votes to 15. 

The fifteen ncm-otficials consisted of nine Hindus and Mahomedans. They 

were : Maulvi Hasan Ali. Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh, Mr. P Banerjee, Mr. J. N. 
Basil, Mr. N, K. Basu, Rai Ihihadur Dr, Haridhone Dutt, Maulvi Abdul Hakim, Kazi 
Eradadu! Haipje, Maulvi 3Iuhammjid Hossain. Maulvi Azziziir Rahaman, Rai 
Mahasui Muniiidra Deb, Babu Hascui Rout, Babu Satyendra Nath Roy, Mr. Shanti 
Shekbareswar Roy and Dr. N. C. Sen-Ciupia. 

The notable absentees were Rai Bahadur Keshub Chandra Banerji, Mr. S. M. 
Bose, .Babu Gokul Chand Boral, Mr. B. C. Chatterji, Babu Kishori Mohan Chau- 
dhuri, Dr. Jogesh Chandra Chnndhuri, Babu Satyendra Kumar Das, Dr. Amulya 
Katan Ghose, Babu Piafulla K. (Juba. Mr. ,1. N. (Jupta, Mr. Jalaluddiu Hashcuiy, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Maulvi Abdul Karim, Mr. Sarat C\ Mitter, Mr. Shyaraa- 
prosad Mookherjec, Rai Bahadur S. C. Mukberji. Babu Suklal Nag, Maharaja of 
Kasimbazar, Mr. Aiinanda Mohan Poddar, Seth Hanumau Prosad Poddar, Mr, 

Prasana Deb Raikat, Mr. K. M. Roy, Mr. Nagendra Nath liay, Maharaja of Dinaj- 
pur, Kumar Bhib Shekhareswar Ray, Babu Jitendra N. Roy, Mr. D. N. Roy, Mr. 

Saileflwar Singh Roy, Babu Satya Kinkar Bahaua, Sj. Taj Bahadur Singh, Mr. 

Arun Chandra Sinha, Raja of Nashipur, Sir Nilrataii Sircar. 

Among those who voted for the passage of the iiill were: Rai Sahib Panchanan 
Barma, Rai Bahadur Kamini Kumar Das, Mr. P. N. Guha, Maulvi Azzizul Huq, 
Nawab Musharuff Hossain, Rev. B. A. Nag, Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy of Dighapatiya, 
Sir Jadunath Si rear ^ Rai Sabib Rebati M. fircar. 

After Mr. Prentice had moved that the Bill as settled in the Council be passed, 
Mr. J. N. Basu, Liberal Leader, opposing said: “The fact that after 175 years of 
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Britaiu's conooxion with India and in the second quarter of the twenlieth century, a 
measure like the one we have been considering^ should be sought to be placed on the 
statute book of the country shows the failure of the British policy in India and the 
bankruptcy of British statesmanship in dealing with Indian iitrairs”. 

Then tnc Bill was passed aa staletl by 01 votes to lo. 

During the consideration stage of the Bill, all attempts on the part of the 
elected Hindu members “to soften the rigours of lliis extra-ordinary measure" 
as was remarked by Mr. N. K. Basil, were frustrated by the eombined votes 
of the otticials, the noji-otiicial Europeans, the majority of Moslems and some 
Hindu members. 

With the exception of two all the motions nhich were opposed by tlu' Home 
Member W(Te lost. The oppositionists mustered np eoiirage on several occasions and 
demanded divisions but it yas found that the merits of the motions had nothing to do 
with the divisions in the case of some members who blindly trooped into the Govern¬ 
ment lobby. The C)ppositionifits numbering not more than 27 eanhcl on the fight 
but it was of no avail against the solid mass of supporters of the Bill, none of 
whom, however, except the Home Member. f(K)k part in the discussion that followLKl. 
The non-olRcjal Europeans in a body stuck to their seats till the hnal passage of 
the Hill. Ilic regrettable feature of‘the incident was. however, the absence of some 
of t.ne nrt'minent elected members including Mr. B. C'. C'batterji, Mr. Sliyma 
prosad ‘ Mnkhorji, Mr, .T. X. Gupta and Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray ; 
while .Red Bahadur Keshav Chandra Iknerji who was laescnl in the House during 
questions and answers was found to be absent lAhen the Bill was taken up for 
aiscuseiou. 

The debate that followed was mono|X)lized on non-official sides by Mr. N. K. 
Basil, Mr. S. C. Roy Chaiidhuri. Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta and Rai Bahadur Diitt. 
while the Hon. Member in charge of the Bill rose on every occasion almost t.i 
opposf ewTv motions. In two instances the Home Member, however, accepted two 
minor non-olheial motions which evoked from the oppositionist^ “thanks even for 
this small mercy 

One of the important motions moved by Mr. S. Roy ('haudhuri urged the 
Government t(» review the ease of detained persons at the end of three* months 
instead of one year, and sought to impose a restriction on the power of (Government 
by iimitifig the period of detention to year only without giving them the lurther 
power to direct further detention of such persons upon such review. 

The motion was, however, rejected b) fV> voles to 25. 

After the Bill was passed, the President adjounicd the C’ouncil (ill the 25th 
when the Primary Education Bill was taken up. 

The Bengal Rural Primary Education Bill 

25^/0 AEGEiS’T:~To-day after interpdlations the elected Hindu members 
with a few exceptions walked out of the chamber when the consideratioiiH of the 
Bengal Primary Rural Education Bill of 1930 was taken up. 

The motion of Mr. barat Kumar Roy to refer the Bill to a select coiumitlec was 
put to the vote and declared lost in the absence of these members. 

The President next admitted the adjournment motion of i\Ir. N. K. Basil to 
discuss the constitutional situation arising out of the contimianee of two Ministers 
in office after the resignation of Kumar bhib Sekhareswar Ray, Minister in charge of 
Local Self-Government, in view of the fact that they had joint responsibility. 

The House then adjourned till the next day the 20'/h, Aur/nsf when the Bengal 
(Rural) Primary Education Bill 1930, involving taxation of a erore of rupees 
annually, was passed amidst applause. The majority of the elected Hindu members, 
however, walked out again when the Bill was taken up for consideration. 

After interpellations, the President, the hon. Raja of bantosh informed Mr. N. K. 
Basu that, notwithstanding the consent of the Chair, His Excellency the Governor had 
disallowed the adjournment motion to consider the situation created by the conti¬ 
nuance in office of two Mahomedan Ministers after the resignation of Kumar bhib 
Shekhareswar Ray. The Governor was of opinion that the subject related to a 
matter which is not the primary concern of the local Government. 

The Council was then prorogued. 



The Bombay Legislative Cooacii 

nOMBAY—17 FKB, to 20 MARCH 1030. 


The budget Benaioii of the Bombay I^egialative Council opened on the 17th. 
February IgStt in the Council Hall, Bombay. Attendance waa thin and the entire 

Swara)i»l block was absent exc('pt three of their number. Messrs, .T. I). Ivarki 

lOnnara), V. N. dog (l)harwar), and C. M. Shroff (Thana). 

After twelve new members had been sworn in. the President nominated the 

following to form the panel of chairman during the current session : Messrs. H. B. 
i^hibdasani, Joe Addyman. ,1. ('. iSwarainarayan, and Syed Mir Mohomraed Miran 
Shah. After formal business, the House adjourned till 2-JO when H. E. the Governor 
arrived, and was welcomed by the President and Secretary. His Excellency the 
Governor then delivered his speech. 

Governor s Sriiu^xii. 

flis Excellency the Governor, addressing the House, said that he wjis confident 
that any misgivings which might have been felt as regard.s the effect of the Simon 
Commission’s report would, to a very large extent, have been removed by His 
Excellency the Viceroy's recent announcement. Ilis Excellency hoped that the 
people of the Presidency would lend their hearty co-operation for the attainment of 
the goal which His Excellency the Viceroy had so plainly stated. 

His Excellency next said that ho had extended the term of the Council 
to 31st July, hut di'^solution on that date would allow comi)aralively little time for 
the July session. Therefon*. should the proposed date of the general eleetions make 
it possible, it was his intention to further extend the life of the Council to a date 
in August to enable the July session being held between the usual dat^. 

Referring to the mill industry. His Excellency the Governor said that the unhappy 
strife between the employers and the employe<l was a source of danger to the inaus- 
try. They had to take into account the organisation of the industry itself and 
economic and often world-wide factors. 

Financial estimates for the next year. His Excellency observed, showed a balanced 
budget. After referring to the measures which rendered this possible. His Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor said that the Government were satisfied that further attempts 
in the direction of retrenchment were not likely to prove very fruitful. They (had 
therefore decided to subject each part of the machinery of the provincial administra¬ 
tion to a close scrutiny and to examine what could be done to improve it. That 
overhaul was to have, as its purpose, not merely to make the administration as 
economical as possible, but also to ensure that each branch of the organisation was 
so designed as best to fulfil its purpose and permit of a steady development in the 
future. Regarding aerial connection between Bombay and Karachi, every effort had been 
and would be made to keep the claims of Bombay* before the Government of India. 

His Excellency also announced that the Government profXiBed the survey of 
ibe fishing industry during the next cold weather by the Collector of Salt-Revenue, 
as he was disposed to think that the very valuable resources of the sea board line 
were not being utilized as fully as they might be. 

Measures adopted in pursuit of the goal ot Prohibition had been accompanied by 
an alarming increase of illicit drinking as well as loss of excise revenue. These 
concurrent developments were now being examined in order to devise, if possible, 
neans of carrying out their policy without needless sacrifice of revenue or encourage¬ 
ment of illicit practice. 


The Delhi Bomb Outrage 

Before the budget speech, after a brief list of questions had been answered, the 
Ihakore of Kerwada raovw a motion congratulating the Viceroy and Lady’Irwin on 
their miraculous escape from the bomb outrage near Delhi, and strongly condemning 
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the insensate outrage. The motion, which evoked whole-hearted support from all 

sections of the House, was adopted with acclamations. 

Budget Estimate for 1930—31 

senfiiig n balanml budget for the year 1030-31, in the afternoon, the Hon'ble 
Mr. Pradhan. Finance Member, declared that the year was marked by a heavy fall 
in revenues and an equally heavy additional burden of interest charges relating to 
the Development Department. He announced (hat the Development Department 
would be abolished from the end of this month and in the absence of the sanction 
of the Secretary of State for meeting the interest charges of the schemes, these 
would be charged to revenue, No further capital exj)enditure on the Development 
Department was contemplated, and the work would be distributed among the various 
departments, resulting in an annual saving of 1.12 lakhs, exclusive of the saving 
which would be effected in the Engineering Department. 

In thousands of rupees, the revenue receipts were 15,73,60 : debts and deposits, etc, 
5,85,50: opening balance 2,22,55 : and the total 23,81,71. 

Expenditure (in thousands of rupees) was Revenue expenditure 15,73,08 : Capital 
expenditure.6,i2,91 : closing balance 1,65.72. Total 23,81,71. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pradhan said that, after the series of deficit budgets since 
1925-20, a deticit of 28 lakhs was feared, but revised estimates anticipatecT a small 
surplus of 2 lakhs. I’roceeding, he said that the year’s budget had been balanced 
by eflecting drastic retrenchment on all heads combined with the expectation that 
the court und stamp-fet^s would be renewed, and also that motor taxes would be 
adopted by the Council. 

Dwelling on the proposed motor taxes, the Hon’ble Mr. Pradhan said that there 
was a rapid increase of motor traliic in the Presidency, which had thrown a large 
burden on the Covernmont revenues, and the proposed increase was only a belated 
recognition of the fact: nor did they counterbalance the increased expenditure the 
Government had to provide. There was some opposition to the proposal on the 
ground that the increased revenue was not earmarked for road development. He 
declared that cho practice of the Government was that no revenue was earmarked 
for a particular purpose, but that did not indicate that it would not be utilised 
for road development. He maintained that the increase satisfied a most important 
canon of taxation, viz, that no additional cost was necessary for its recovery, and it 
generally fell on broad shoulders. 

Concluding, the Finance Member said that the whole future of Bombay finances 
depended upon the return of pro.sperity to Bombay, both in trade and commerce and 
improvement in the condition of the mill industry. 

Gkxkral DiscrssioN or Budoei 

FFB/^l AIiy :~Thc Couucil re-assembled on this day for the General 
discussion of the Budget estimatcH and continued it for the next three days up to 
the 2l8t february 

Rao Sahib Dadubhai Desai, initiating the chorus of condomantion of the budget, 
severely criticised the Government for their obstinacy in increasing expenditure des¬ 
pite repeated non-official criticism, especially in the matter of Development Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji vehemently declared that the Preaideuev was practically ruined 
through the commitments of the Government of the Bomnay and the policy of the 
Government of India and reiterated the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce’s warning to the Government. He declared that, unless the Governmen: 
policy was modifiecL the trade and industry of the country would never recover. 

Criticising the budget as unskillfully prepared, the speaker suggested to the 
House to cut down the expenditure By Rs. 25 to 30 lakhs in order to save the 
Presidency from ruin. 

A number of non-official members followed and scathingly criticised various 
aspects of the budget and the Government’s “extravagance.’’ 

Muxicipaj. Ac ts, 

24th. FEBRUARY :~Dewan Bahadur Harilal Desai, Minister for Local Belf- 
Government, presented to-d^ to the House the Select Committee’s report on the 
bill further to amend the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, the Bombay Local 
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City Afuninpah'ties Act, lyh"). The bill sought to amend the above three Acta 
in pertain procedural particulars. 

The bill passed its first reading last year after which it was referred to a Select 
Committee. The ori/^inal bill Bii^^^^ested the establishment of Pilgrim Committees for 
the Local Board areas. The Select Committee recommended that it was advisable for 
the time bein^ to watch the working of such Committees in the Municipalities where 
most of the more important shrines were situated before such a proposal was con¬ 
sidered in respect of local board areas. 

The Minister movcjd the second reading of the bill. 

The bill passed its second reading and also third reading without much discussion. 

The Minister for Local Sclf-Covernmcnt next presented the Select Commiltos's report 
on t/ie bill further to amend the Bombay City MmneijMilitics Art. Jf/25. The bill in 
its original form sought to invest the Government with the power of vetoing appoin- 
inent of any person selected for the appointment of a chief ofriccr, a health ofliccr 
or an enginc'cr on the recommendation of any municipality supported by a resolution 
passed by a majority of members present at a special meeting called for the purpose. 
The yclcct Committee did not consider it necessary for the Government to take power 
to veto the appointments. The bill as reported by the Committee provided that 
before Government passol an order an iiuiuiry should be held. 

The Minister moved that the bill be read a second time. 

yir llustom .Ichangir Vakil (Ahmedabad) made his maiJ(‘n speech in the flousc 
opposing the bill which, in his opinion, invested the (Tovernment with extraordinary 
power. Looking to the gravity of the subject, the majority ought to be increased to 
twothirds at legist or as an alternative it must be the majority not of the members 
pre.sent but of the members of the Board. 

Mr. K. G, Pradhan (Nasik), a signatory to the majority report of the Select 
Committee, warmlv supported the bill as reporteil by the Select Committee. 

The Minister, in reply, made it clear that unle.ss there were definite allegations 
against the olficer concerned. Government would not interfere. A straightforward 
dutie*s jiroperly was always safe whatever the majority of the Board might think 
about him. The bill ])aased its second reading. 

While the bill was on for the third reading, the Minister moved an amendment 
to the effect that the resolution of the Municipality, unless it was passtxl at a 
quorum meeting, would be ineflective. The idea behind the amendment was that if the 
first meeting was adjourned for want of quorum, the second meeting would be a nou- 
(luoruni one and in that case the attendance of members would be very small. Jt 
was, therefore, necessary that the recommendation should come from a majority vote 
of a meet ng having full (pioruni. The amendment was carried. 

The bill passed its third reading. The House then adjourned. 

DeB.VTI: on Vl('EUOY‘a PRONOUSt'EMENT 

2~fth. FI'BBUARY : —The Council discussed to-day the Viceroy's pronouncement on 
Dominion i^latus and adoi)te<.l a resolution moved by Mr. II. G. Pradhan, reading:— 

‘‘The Council welcome, the declaration made in the announcement by U. E. the 
Viceroy, that Dominion f^tatus is the ]X)litical goal of India, and that His Majesty’s 
Government has decided to convene a Round Table Conference to consider the question 
of constitutional reforms and this Council expresses the earnest hope that His 
Majestv’s Government will find it possible to convene the conference as soon as 
possible and that its deliberations will be crowned with complete success, resulting 
in proposals to be laid before Parliament that will carry behind them the hearty 
support of all those sections of Indian opinion that stand for Dominion Status and 
the maintenance of the British connection . 

Two amendments were moved. Rao Bahadur Kale moved that the proposals to 
be laid before Parliament be based on sound principles of true democracy and 
command a wide measure of general assent of all who stand for Dominion Status, 

Mr. H. V. Pataskar moved an amendment which, while welcoming the Viceroy’s 
pronouncement and expressing the hope that the Round Table Conference wtmld be 
convened as soon as possible, asked for the irrant of immediate Dominion Status, 
which would have the hearty support of all important sections of Indian political 
opinion. Mr. Pataskar, in support of his amendment, declared that in the present state 
of India it was necessary to conciliate that important political section, namely, the 
Congress, which to-day was non-co-operating with the conference b^use the 
immediate grant of Dominion Status was not the issue to be discussed in it. Unless 

28 
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the CoiiRress was conciliated the results of the conference were not likely to be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. J. ‘E. B. Hotson, Home Member and Leader of the House, said that when 
the debate bepin, it was his intention to take not more than a purely fdrmal part 
in it, asROciatin^i: the Govemment benehes with Mr. Bradhan’s motion. But the 
amendment of Mr. I’ataskar eompelh'd him to make it clear that th(‘ Government, 
did not find themselves in accord with it. Jt was j;oin^ too far. It indicated 
Hynij^athy rather with the extremist element than with tlu' rcMisonable moderate view 
which was held by a j;reat majority of the people of the country. (Mr. W. S. 
Mukadam : (Question). As re^jards the other amendment, tlie wording of the ori^i^inal 
resolution was clearer, 

Mr. Kale withdrew his atnendmcmt. The House r(‘]ecled Mr. Pataskar’s amend¬ 
ment, and passed the origitial resolution by a larp;e majority. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

PUOPOSAL FOU A NFAV MFSLT^f COIJ.F.fiF 

27th. FKBrtrAl^Y :—The rouncil resumed to-day discu.ssions on deminds for 
Budp:et p;rants. Bao Bahailur Kale’s motion to omit the ^rant of Rs, 0'J,(XX) for the 
opemmj:; of the new Jsmail College at Andheii, a suburb of Bomliay, intended exidu- 
sively for Mahomedans, ^ave the opfauni;' for a stron;; attack on eommiinal iustitu- 
tions. The mover diclan'd that time and apiin it had been ])oint(‘d out to lh(^ Govern¬ 
ment that instead of starting now arts colh'^es, they should establish ti'chnolopcid 
eolloges. In view of the fact that tln‘ number of arts coUe^i:es were sufficiertt, it 
would be a sheer waste of money to start one more. The present avis colleges weia; 
snlleriuf^ frtnn lack of noiressary funds and no help had been }j;iven to them on 
^^roui.ds of financial stringency. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, suppordn<!: the cut amidst interrujitions fiom Muslim 
members, said that he was f>;lad that Rluslims were ^oin^ in lor hiudier ('dmaition so 
that they ini^iht shake oil'their extreme^ communalism whicli was to be found in and 
outside the House. All that he asked of the Government was not to set a very 
dan^^erous precedent in respect of this matter. They should not. depart from tln^ 
fundamental principles of hi^IuT education. He said, 'Tf you want to open colh'^es 
by all means do so, but lot it be oj)en to students of all communities.'’ 

1'he Thakore of Kerwada ; Is not tne Aligarh Colh'^e open to all ? 

Mr. Munshi ; Ibit here preference is sought to be ^ivmi to Mahomtxlans. Let 
not colleges be turned into communal institutions. T want to know from the 
Minister if he has got a sufficient number of Mahoincdan sludiads for the College. 
I wonder if there are even fifty prepared to join it. 

The Minister ; We have got about fifty so far. 

Mr. Munshi : For the sake of fifty, is it necessary to estalilish a separate college ? 
My sugge.stion is to make the colleges non-eommunal. The time has now come when 
the canker of communalism should be given a (juictus by the House. 

Mr. Hooseinbhoy Lalji: Is this an exhibitionof your fei'lings of anti-commiinalism ? 

Mr. Munshi : We don’t want to perpetuaU^ communalism or make any centre of 
education either a Mahomrnedan or a Hindu centre. If you really want to encour¬ 
age Mahommedans in respect of higher education, let them learn together with the 
Hindu and other communities. 

Mr. Hooseinbhoy Lalji repudiated Mr. Munshi’s suggestion. 

The Moslem BU])portcrs of the Government said that the institution would be 
open to all. 

Mr. J. B. Petit opined that it was desirable that the Government should never 
accept donations for the maintenance of commual institutions. 

Syed Miran Mahommed Bhah (Hind) vehemently attacked the opponents of the 
grant and said that they were advancing arguments based on communal bias. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Rafiiiiddin Ahmed, Minister, replying to the debate, complained 
that, whatever questions affecting the backward classes and the Mahommedans were 
discussed, the opposition side had the habit of loosing its mental balance. He conti¬ 
nued, '‘Imagine popular representatives asking the Government to break its promise, 
(ironical laughter and cries of ‘Oh’). Why arc they opposing the scheme ? f say, 
simply because money goes to Mahommedans, and thisy cannot bear it.” (Laughter). 

The motion for the cut was declared lost, by 52 against 10 votes. 

FEBRUARY :—Mr. J. C. Hwaminarayan (Ahemedabad) moved to omit a 
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provision of Rs 0,G87 as compensatory allowance pven to Government Arts Colleges. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. N. FT Ohandrachud (Poona) moved that the provision of Rs, 2,50,000 for tlic 
College of Enf^ineerinp:, Poona, be nidiiced l)y Rs. 50,rK)0. The mover complained 
that the stndenfs of this coIIcja'c were siil)jectcd to innumerable hardships. The man 
in ehar^^e of (lie worksho]) attached to the college had made Iiimself paramount and 
did whatever lie liked without consulting: anybody. Admission to the college was 
subj('et to very inany restrictions and it was almost impossible for poor students to 
f;et it. Tlie motion was finally withdrawn. 

Mr. L. ]M. l)('shpande (Satara; moved a token cut of Ps. 100 in the total budgeted 
provision of Rs. 12,47,rX)f) for the University inelndinp; grants to colle^ps both 
Governtnent and aided. 'I’he motion was intended to initiate a discussion on the 
fiovernment's policy rej^ardinij: the University and grants to Noii-tJovernment Ur)lle}j:es 
in the I’resi<lency. 

The IMinisler of Ivluealion remarked that he was takifi^ interest in the afTairs of 
the FTniversily wlien somi' of them who w<'re now the* members of the senat(i were 
not born. Ilti 1 ad not ceased to tak(‘ active interest in etlncational matters. 

Ih’fi'irinji: to tlu' establi.shment of a college of technology, he ]>oi!it,cd out that 
fJovernment liad »iot y(’t receivcal the rci>ort of the Uommiltee appointed to consider 
the (jueslion. ])r. I\Innshi was himself a nnanbc'r of that committee and it was a 
sjirprist' that he of all should blame tin* (lovernmefit for not takinji; any interest in 
th(' niatt(r. As soon as th(> report of that committee reached the hainls of the 
flovernmv^nt. they would imnnaliatcly movi'. in the matter, 'rhe motion was lost. 

SncoNOAltY Sciioru.s 

iMr, N. P*. Clinndrachud (PoomP moved a token cut of IN. ICO in the provision 
for j:-rants to non-('ovM'rnnn'nt secondary schools, invitine; discussion on the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy in re^iard to the distribution of thi'si* c;rants. Members representing 
various diairii'ts eomj)lained that adequate grants were not driven to the seliool in 
tlu.'ir districts, dlie treneral eont]>laint was that tliese grants were insnflieient and 
were not fairly distribnti'd. A sn^ci'stion was made that these crants should be re¬ 
rationed. It was rei>eatedly ])ointed out that Go\ernment ^ave no eneonia;j:ement 
to the starting of new schooks. 

The Minister of Ivbication. re))Iyin^ to the di'bate. said that th.e opinion on the 
(|nestion was so much di\idcd that he did not know what to do. Did the members 
su^j^est that, tlu’ ^u-esi'ut ruli- should be changed ? Was it suc^ested that the ])rescnt. 
^^rants of some oi tin' schools should be ndui'ed ? 'I’hi' n'liort of the llartoc Uommi- 
ttee was u iJi'r the considcralioii of the Govt'rnment. lie did net know ^Yhat line of 
action Govi'inmi'iit would ailo])t in this resjiect. Kviiwbody kni'w that moiuy did 
not exj>and whil(’ the nnmbt'r of seliools did. jle ^avi' a promise that he would 
see to it that all tin' defects in distribution tliat had been pointed out would be 
looked into and removed. 'I'lie motion was thrown out. 

PArKWAllI) Cl.VSSKS. 

d’he policy of the Government as re;j:ards llu' si'comlary eduealiou of backward 
('lasses was brou/jlit under tluGast of eritieism by Dr. P. G. Solunki (Xominah'd) who 
moved u cut of Rs. lODt). }fc nsjinsted Government to show j^reater consideration 
to (he hoys of depress(>d elasses in the matter of scholarships and hostid accomoda¬ 
tion. 'rhe motion was witlidrawn after the explanation of the Minister of Education. 

"I'lie pMieral educational policy of (he Govcmnn'iit was next criticised by a 
number of non-ofiicial members on (he token cut of Rao Bahadur B. R. Naik 
(Surat) to nxluce by Rs. 1000 the total ^^rant under “Education." The ^^^cneral com¬ 
plaint was that the Government were not carrying out tlicir ohli^^ations as rc^rards 
primary education. The top-heavy administration of Government absorbed a lai^re 
volume of the Presidency s finances with the result that very little money was left 
for the development of nnlion-bnildin^? departments. 

After a ^ood deal of discussions in which the Minister of Education took part 
the cut motion wais withdrawn. The total demand for a Krant of Rp. 1,10.25,000 was 
at last carried. The house then adjourned. 

Medical GraxVts 

I.si. MAUCII: —On this diiy Monlavi Rafiuddin Ahmed, Minister of Education, 
made a demand for a grant of Rs. 49,30,000 under “Medical—Transferred”. 

Against this Mr. B. G. Pahalajani (Sukkur) moved that the provision of Rs. 12, 
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120 for fho Appointmont of a Lay Secretary for the J. ,1. Hospital be ommitted. 
The Imdfrct note cxplniiiinp: this item says that the Lay Secretary is to be appointed 
for the purpose of atteudirg to the administration of the Hospital which w’ork is 
now bein^ aone by a whole-time I. M- S. officer. The Salary of the I^ay Secretary 
will be Bs. ],CX)0 per mensem plus the usual Bombay house-rent allowance. 

The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Hr. M. K. Dixit (Surat) moved to reduce to half the total provision of Rs. 22, 
680 for the })ay of the surf>con and meehanies in Sir C. I. M Dental Hospital. In 
his opinion, the pay p:iv('n to the sur^reon was a mere waste of money. 

The Minister, in re))ly, told the House that he had consulted the Surpjeon- 
Deneral in the matter. He ^\ould. moreover, assure the House that nothing would 
he done which would involve waste of money and he would jiersonally reconsider 
the (juestion. In vii'w of the assurance, the motion was withdrawn. 

Dr. M. D. tdlder (Bombay) moved a reduction of Rs. 1,000 in the ^o*ant of Rs. 
2,9.'i,GG8 to Kursinn Association in the Brc'sidency Hospitals. The motion W'as brought 
with a vi(‘W to ini))rcss on the (h»vcrnmcnt the mcessity of improvine; nursing; in 
the hospitals which rt'ct'ivul grants from rjovernment. Dr. (Older ])ointed otit that 
nursinn; wtis now rt'^arded as tin* most imjmrtanf part of medical relief. 

A Her the ]\Iinister’s assurance to examine the fpu'stion more carefully, the cut 
motion was withdrawn. 

Rito Bahadur R. R. Kale fSalara) raised a general discussion on the (lovernment.'s 
policy in rcji:ard to medical d(']>artment by moving a cut of a round sum (^f Rs. 
1.000 in the total bndij^t t (hnnand under “Medical -Transfern'd''. He stressed the, 
ne<*essity of conductinjj a tlvorouLdi research into the medicinal ])ro}>ertit's of indific- 
nous drills obtained in the Bresidenev. 

.'k number of non-otlicial members vtaitilated the p'lievances of the hosj)itals in 
their resjHctive districts. The cut motion was still under discussion when the House 
adjourned to l(h. JMarch. 

•if///. .V.‘l/i('7/Hon. Maulavi Ratluddin Ahmed, Minister in charee of Medical 
department, re])lyin^ to the debate referring to the (juestion of medical relief it) 
rural areas ass('rf(’d (hat the (h;v('rnmen( were doin^ everything" in tlu'ir i>ower to 
).rivc subsidies to the private medical institutions. He pive an assurance that the. 
(rovernment would extend medical relict to these areas as soon as fuficls permitted. 

The Minister (hen referred to the Ayurv('di< and Dnani systcnis of mcdiidne for 
which (TOvernment sup]-»ort was solicit/d. They couhl not expect him, he said, to do 
in one year all that h:id been ask<>d during- the last six years. He would, however 
promise the House that he would b(>ar in mind all the sufj/restions made by Hon. 
Members during the debate and would encoura^/* as far as ])os.-,il)le both the 
indigenous systfuns. Reenrdin^ appointments to hiclier posts in medical service, the 
Minister averred tfiat all these appointments had been made after a f^ood deal of 
deliberation and they could not be set aside. 

Rao B.'ihadur Kale’s token (ut motion was (lien jmt to vote and declared lost. 
The demand lor a ^rant of Rs. I9,d6,(X>0 under ‘Medical Transferred" was ultimatelv 
carried. 


Demand under Pubek Health 

The Minister of Education made a demand for erant of Rs. 2G,O'.l.(jG0 under 
“Public Health". To this Mr. B, (1. I^ihalaiani (yukkur) moved an amendment that 
the Provision of Rs. G Ill foi the appointment by the Government of India of a Com- 
mitee to investi^ratc and report on the question of the control of the i)repara(ion and 
Bale of medical dru^s be ommitted. 'J’he mover ar^"ued that, the scope of the Commi¬ 
ttee’s enquiry was very much limited. This Government should refuse to pay its 
share of the expenditure on this Committee unless the scope was extended. 

The motion w’as lost. 

Mr. B. G. Pahalajani then mov(*d to omit a provision*,of Rs. 11,7(X) for executive 
engineers, Public Health. The motion was rejected. 

5th. MARCH: —To-day Mr. J. C. Hwaminarayan (Ahmedabad) moved that the provi¬ 
sion of Rs, 2.57,340 for “Grants-in-aid.” to l^ocal Bodies for village water supply 
be reduced by Rs. 100. Mr. Hwaminarayan suggested that the Government should 
give faculties to Local Boards for improving the water-supply in the district of 
Ahmedabad, where there was great hardship on account of scarcity of water. 

Dewan Bahadur Harilal Desai assured tne House that he himself was interested 
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in the question of water supply and was ^hd to hear criticisms from various honour¬ 
able meniberB. There were certain places in Gujrat where water was obtained by a 
little borinc: while there were others where in spite of deep boriii^^ water was not to 
be had at all. For instance, at Dholcra and Dhandhuka borings were made as far as tKX) 
f(^t dee]) without success. He en)j)hasis('d that the (lOvcinnient did their best to 
give better water-supply in the rural areas and to increase grants to Local Boards, 
Ke])lying to Dr. Solanki, h(' said that even among the untouchables there were clas¬ 
ses and castes. For instance, a Dhcd would not allow' a Bhangi to draw' water from 
his w’ell and vice versa. He had, however, never heard of a single ease in which 
the rights of drawing water fron) a well built witlj (JovernnK'ut grant were deni(d 
to the members of tlie ‘depressed' (‘lass. 

Dr. Solanki hims('lf was an M. L. C. and as such it was his duty to bring to the, 
notice of the ])ro])('r authorities any ease win rein members of the “ dei)ressed.’‘ 
classes were deprived of the rights of drawing water from wells built with (iovern- 
ment grant. It Avas no use talking of the “ (JepK'ssed,” supj)resscd and untouchable 
classes ‘ ad nauseam without giving any ]>arti'‘ular instanc('s. 

'Jhe (‘ut motion was thrown out. 

Dr. M. D. (blder (Bombay Noith^ next moved a cut of Jis. IfHXl in the demand 
under“J’ublic H(*allh." Dr. (iilder emjuired as to wliy no medical man w’as given the 
HockfcIIer f'VIIowship last year though applications AV('re invited." He urged the 
Minister of IXlm-atiou \(i enter a strong ju-ot.est if the drhiy was done to the Ciov- 
ernment of India in not sending the aj>i»!u‘ations to the Ex('eiitive Fotmuitlee of the 
Roekfeller I'ouudation. 

The (’Council thi'ii adjuorned till the 07'/. MARCH when niter further discussion 
th(' toki'ii cut motion was withdrawn hy Dr. (lildt'r and the whole grant was 
approved without any reduction. 

Dj;.m\xi) t xi>i:n AiJiin ri.rnij: 

IVIr. B. V. .fadhav (Minister of Agriculture) then asked for a total grant of B <. 
‘27.bb/K)() under the head of “.\grieuhure". 

J\Ir. L M. Deshjiaude (Satara) movt'd a (ill of B^. BO in a ])iovision ot Ks. 
Ib.TO.fK) ])rovided for agricultural ('diieation. r('s(‘are]i and ))ropnganda. (te. He said 
that though they were siieiidiiig lakhs of rupt'cs on this (b'partmenf. scieiititie agrieiillnre 
had made no i>rogress beyond introducing fertilisers m some places which hardly 
alleeted one per eeiil of eultivahle land in the Jh’esidrney. He eom}>lained that al¬ 
most the Avhole atten(i('n of the (h'p.irtment was d<’voi(*d to tlie irrigation ero])B to 

the neglect rd dry eroj)s. He also urged the (TO\ernment to devise somt* ag(Miey by 

which the <’otton gro\yers and otlier cultivators wouKl not Ix' deprived of tli(;ir pro¬ 
per i)rc>fit.s in eouuectiou with the sale of their product' in ihe market. 

Discussion eontiinuMl on the. 7th. MA RCH when the Hou. I\Ir. B. V. .fadhav 
Minister ot Agricullure, replying to the dehate, thanked the non-ofheial 
members for the const met ivc eiitieism whi(‘h they had {^tiered during 
the course of tlu; debate, tor his ])art he would assure the House that carm^st at¬ 
tention would l)e paid to all that had been said on the Hoor of the House. The Hon. 

Menmer fur Kaira had drawn attention to the urgent necessity of preventing any 
further fragmentation of small holdings of agriculturists. Jn this connection the 
Minister informed the Jlouse that in the Bunjab the (juestioii of consolidation of 
holdings was handh'd by the co-operative dej)arlment and from the reports it could 
be seen that the ivsults there w'ere satisfactory. In C\ P. also th(* work of eonsoli- 
uatioti was being successfully carried out. It was a ]>ity, he added, that the bill in¬ 
troduced ill this Council had to he withdrawn. It Avould be hetler if some pri¬ 
vate rnernher were to introduce a simple bill on the subject. Such a bill w'oiild have 
a better ehanee of being accepted than any legislation with an official initiative. 
Loimiig to the activities of the Agricultural department, the Minister pointed out 
that these Avero mainly, of tAvo kinds, namely of research and propaganda. He would 
at once say that the charge of apathy and indifl'crence made against his department 
Avas absolutely unfounded. Every atternpt Avas being made to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Boyid Commission on Agriculture. The (lovernment of India 
had established the Imperial Council of Agricultural research. Many Provincial 
itovernments had also established such councils in their respective provinces. The 
constitution of Bombay Agricultural Council would come before the House very soon 
probably before the end of the present session. 

Proceeding the Minister said that his faith in the poAver of research prompted him to 
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believe that in days lo come the locust problem would be solved once for all. Vi^^o- 
rouR r/l'orts were bcirj^:: made in that direction. Mountain was in labour and sooner 
or later sonuthino; would come out of it. The dej)artmciit \\ould now be j’liided by 
the wholesome principle of af^ricultural economy. Res(‘arch in cotton was ^M)in|^ on 
for a lon^ time and very soon it w'as expected to bear satisfai’lory results. 

The Minister then referred to the Taluka development associations and other 
similar orp;anis!itions of agriculturists and complained that some of them mixed 
civics and politics to|i;ether. TTocecdinj; he observed that the sooner they learnt to keep 
politics confined to its pioper sphere the better would it be in the interests of tin; 
country. Civics must be kept apart from politics. These 'J'aluka di velopment asso¬ 
ciations must be run on sound busimss lines. 

The Minister then referred to various a/j:ricultural products and explained what 
c/l(U’ls w(‘re beino; made by the (Jovernrnent to encoura/p‘ ]irivale initiativie He made’ 
a ]>articular reference to the mannfactnre of inan‘;o pulp. He was j^lad that a ninnber 
of ajrriculturists had come forward to puisne this industry on a lai^er S'-ale than 
was done lieretofore. He, however, reftrett<-d that owin^' to financial stiit)jj:f’ncy he 
was not abl( to jj^ive any monetary aid to the ]>ioneers of this ii.diistry althou^di they 
amply diservcd such a help. He would ashun* the House that when better times 
wmiid cone* Governnient. were ready to push on their aetivi(i('s in this respect. 
In eonelnsion, the Minister drew the attention of the House to llu’ juherse eritieism 
made i>y several members a|iainst the activities of the Ikist India Cotton Association. 
As for himself, he frankly confessed that he re^auhd tliis y\ssoeiahon as a body 
which was robbing poor cultivators of wliat was their dm*. Of eourse, h(' was open 
to conviction on l]ie matter. It was for the suj)poilers of the Association to justify 
the e.xistence of this body. 

fn view of (lie assurance p,iven by the I\Iinisfer of Af:,rieulime, Mr. ij. M. Hesb- 
parule withdrew hi'' amendment. 

The aj;iicu!lnral policy of (lovernment was once ajitiin bioti^hi uialcr (he bish 
ol non-ofheial criticism when ]\Ir. d. C. h'waminarayan movi'd a token ent of Ks. 

1,0)0 in (lie total p,rant umh*)' ‘ Afriieultiire 'J'ransferred." 

_'J'he ent motion was finally withdrawn, 'riu* total ddnaiid for a eranl of Ls 

-/'bn.(00 was eairied. The House then adjourned. 

Dkmwi) ovokh LvorsTioe 

M/o iV.'lAT//.-—The Couth il to-day discussed for three hours the' cut motion 
l\s, TOO from the i)ro\isi(»n of 'Indnsiries" moved by Mr. Uiitaskar, 

Mr. Ibiliuddin Abmed (Minister of IMiieation) moved for a t'tanl of Ks 1/37,000 
under the head of “Industries’’ (transb'rred). to which Mr. H. I’ataskar (Ea'd 
Khandesli) moved a cut of Ks. 1(XA Mr. l“:itaskar wondered il (Jovernment were 
serious in runnitijj: the Department of Industries, as no etliirt was made to ad\anee 

the cause of Indiistries in llu' ITesideney. He poinlesl out that, the jirosperity of 

the ITesideney entirely depended on the proeress of Industrie's. 

JO/h. MAJxCJf: —Moulvi Katiuddin Ahmed, Minister of Ediieation, iej>lvin/' to the 
various eritieisms made by non-oflieial memhers on the Departinenl of luduslnes on 
tlie last two days said that throughout the debate on the motion not a single new argu¬ 
ment had been advanei’d by memhers. 'Ihe mover of the cut took considerable time 
of the House in ]iroving that the British Govermm'nt destroyed the old industries 
in Deccan which had Hourisbed in the time of Ik'shwas. The point was as irrelevant 
as it was untrue. A similar lie was uttered in tlie Hou,se last year when the Leader 
of the House nailed it to the eounlcr. It was also not eorreet to say, eonlinued he 
Minister, that the Director of Industries had not enough and snflicient to do. 

The motion was rejected, 

Mr. Laiji Naranji (Indian Merchants Chamben then movi'd a cul of Bs. 10 in 
the total provision of Ks. 1,32,(X)0. 

The cut motion w’as lost and the whole demand was agreed to. 

Mr. H. M. Kahimtoola Bombay Soirh) moved a cut motion of Ks. 100 from the 
provision of Rs. 1,5(X) under the Lead of “Fisheries.’ 'Mr. Kahimtoola said tLat since 
1910 the Government of Bombay had done nothing to develop this industry, while 
Madras had gone far ahead, 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav pleaded financial stringency for keeping pace with Madras in 
the matter of fisheries. An experiment was made with a trawler, but it had not 
proved a success in the waters of Bombay. The cul motion was lost. 
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Demand under Civil Wotks 

Jlth, MAliCIl -.—Tha Council to-day considered the cut motion of Mr. L, M. 
Deshpande of Jis. 100 from the total Rrant of Us. l,31,lC,0fJ0 under the head 
of “Civil Works.” Many Hon. Moinhers drew attention to the deploralde state of 
roads in their districts. Uao Saheb Dadubhai Desai characterised the Public Works 
i)cpartment as a Public Waste Department while Syed Miran Muhammad Shah 
sever(‘ly com]>lainod of the lack of decent roads in Sind. Mr. H. V. Pataskar iir^ed 
Government to stay their hands from increasing: license fees on motor cars. 

Hon. Sir Ghulara Hussain Hidayatulla said that there were some hon. members 
who did not wish to undertake new works while others wanDd new works and wdshial 
to spend lari^e amounts on thian. He assured the House that th(‘ amount of thi^ 
^rant was used only on the construction and building of roads and repair works. 
It wouM be a penny wise and pound foolish policy not to expend any money on 
the progress of the work already in hand. The Government were at present spend¬ 
ing on capital works, military works and the works of the local bodies. Ueferriiif^ 
to the construction of a trunk road between Ahmedabad and Bombay, he said, il 
would cost crores of rupees and Government did not i)ropose to construct roads 
which ran parallel to the railway linos. 

The cut motion was lost. The whole tyrant for Rs. l,d 1,10,003 was then agreed to. 

The Hon. General Member then made a demand for Rs. 7,12,000 under the head 
of Ik)ml)av Development ,'scheme, which was a;;reed to without a discussion. The 
Council then adjourned. 

rjth. MARCH Ghulam Hussein Hidayatullah moved to-day a demand for a 

^rant of Rs. :>,12,47.<X)0 under the head of “ Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction.” 

Mr. Haji Mir Mahomed Baloch (Karachi) moved that the total {^raut be reduced 
by Rs. 1,U». Mr. Baloch severely criticisiMi the activities of the Government on 
I./loy(J Barra^jje and complained that establi.shment charges were gradually mounting 
11 )) * and that no cllbrt had been made to economise in that direction. There >vas 
no necessity to aiipoint five superintending engineers for the Barrage Works. The 
Government were indulging in extravagant expenditure on the scheme, he said. 

Mr. C. Harrison (Chief Engineer, Jdoyd Barrage) characterised Mr. Jkloch’s 
speech as most amazing. In the first place, he remarked, Mr. Baloch attempted to 
belittle the two ex])erts appointel by Government to review the scheme and wanted 
Government to consult t^ir John Auckland in regard to the Barrage project. 

Mr. Baloch had made many mis-statements in his i^amphlets and he was inclined 
to use sharu words, but would follow the advice of the President and say he had 
made many incorrect statements. Mr. Baloch had alleged that the Vishvesharaya 
Committee were taken to Sind when the Barrage works were at a stand-still and 
under inundation. Mr. Harrison said that that was absolutely incorrect, as the 
Commitrtee were able to see the works at the bed of the river. 

Continuing he said the revi.sed figure given two years ago by the General Mem¬ 
ber was Rs. 2(1,03,00,(X)0. The excess was only 9 per cent over the orginal estimates 
of 1,835 lakhs. He submitted that if they were able to complete the work within 
the revised estimates, it would create a record. 

The motion cut was negatived and the original grant of Rs. 3.12,47,000 was 
agreed to. The Council then adjourned. 

Bombay City Municipal Ame.nd. Bill 

Vilh. MARCH Dewan Bahadur H. D. Desai introduced Bill No. V of 1930, to 
amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act of 1888. The object of the bill was to 
provide for the appointment at the cost of the Bombay Municipal (Corporation 
of a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrates for the trial of municipal cases. It had 
been represented to (iovernment that the existing number of Presidency Magistrates 
was not sufficient, owing to pressure of other work to enable them to devote the 
necessary time to the disposal of municipal cases with the result that great delay 
occurred in the disposal of those cases. The Corporation agreed to bear the cost 
of the appointment of such magistrates and their establishment. 

Mr. H. M. Rahimioola (Bombay South) opposed the bill on two grounds. 
Firstly, on the ground of the policy of the (iovernmeiit to encroach upon the 
resources of local bodies and, secondly, that the administration of justice should be 
above suspicion. Because the Government of India treated the Government of 
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Bombay unjustly, ho said, (hero was no reason for the Government of Bombay to 
attack the resources of local bodies. The Government of Bombay were for the past 
hw years iryin^^ to increase their revenue by taxin^^ entertainments and transfer of 
propei(i(;s. 

Mr. .1, E. B. ITotson expressed his surprise at the oj)position of Mr. JI. M. 
Baliiintoola. It was perfectly true that for a number of years Government had 
been api)()intin^ ]\Ia;;istrates and the Mnnicii)al Corporation t;ot the benefit of re- 
ecivin^" tines which amounted to half a lakh to one lakh a year. Jt was pointed 
out by the Chief ih’c'sidency Magistrate, the Commissioner of Boiice and the Bombay 
Munieii)aiity that rhe existing Maj^istrates w'cre not sullicient. If the Municipality 
warjted quick disposal of Municipal cases, they should })ay for (he appointment for 
an additional Ma.irislrate. 

The Calcutta Miinieipality aelnally paid for two Magistrates. In 1925 th(i th(*n 
President of the Municipal Corporation, now President of the Le;<islative Assembly 
complained that the Magistrates did not fine the aeeused as they ou^;ht to and that 
fines should be increased. 

The arrangement, arrived at with the deputation of the Municipal Corporation was 
thai the appointment should be made in the first instance for (he year, subject to 
the extc'usioii of the period of tw’O or three years, as desired liy the Miinieipality. 

Jhe Bill was then read the second and thiid lime. 

Bom 1 JAY Civil Coukts Act Amlxdino Bill 

Mr, .1. E. B. Jlotson then introduced the Bill farther to amend the Bombny Civil 
Courts Act 1S09 and to amend the Sind Courts Act 1926. It was i)roposed to raise 
th(i iiecutjiary junsdicTion of Second Class Subordinate Jud^ms up to Ks. 7,5W in 
certain cases etc. I'he Bill was read the third time and passed. 

CouuoNEu's Act Amend. Bjlj. 

Ml J. E. B. llotson next intpdueed the Bill further to amend the Coroner's Act, 
1871. The amendment provided for the Coroner holding- a preliminary impiiry into, 
the eaiisc of death without a jury, and if he was satisfied as to the cause of death 
he could permit the dispo.sal of the body without summoning a jury. If, on tlu! 
preliminary iiu]iiiry, the (yoroner wa;^ not satislied as to to the cause of death or 
Ihou^^ht a ‘ post-mortem ' examination desirable, a jury would be empanelled in 
the usual >yay. 

As some members suggested refeiencc of the Bill to a Select Committee Mr. 
d. E. B. llotson agiTod to it. 

Bombay Port Trcst Act Amend. Biij. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah introduced a Bill further to amend the Bombay 
Port Trust .Act 1879 w'hich was read the third time. The Council then adjotirned. 

Co I TON Contracts Repeal Bill 

11th, MAR(^11 ;—Mr. J. (L Swarninarayan (Ahmcdabady asked tor permission to 
introduce a Bill to rej)cal the Bombay (\jtton Contract’s Act. 1922. He said that 
the Act had outlived the pnri)ose for which it was brought into existence and there 
was no longer any necessity for it. 

The permission was granted and the Bill was formally introduced. 

Houses for Mij>dle Classes. 

Mr. H. M. Rahimtoola (Bombay South) then introduced a Bill further to ameud 
the City of Bombay Improvement 9'rust Transfer Act 1925. Mr. Rahimtoolah explained 
that “in view of the continued trade depression and of the consequent depressed state 
of the land market in the City of Bombay, the disposal of the Improvement Trust plots 
is much hampered, and therefore, a number of plots are lying idle on the hands of 
the Trust especially in the north of the Island. Applications are being made to the 
Trust especially by their staff to grant them facilities by way of Building Loans. 
The object of the Bill is to enable the Trust to provide facilities by way of advances 
to persons of moderate means who desire to take up land for the erection of small 
buildings mainly for residential purpose. The advances will be made by the Trust 
in accordance with the rules to be framed by the Committee and approved by the 
Board 

Dewan Bahadur H.D. Desai opposed the Bill and said that it should not be rushed 
through in a hurry, as a conference was proposed to be held between the Municipal 
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Corporation and the Government in regard to the amalgamation of the improvement 
Trust with the Municipality. After the conference there would be time enougn lO 
consider the question. The plots at Khar were sold on the security of lands to tnoee 
who took loans from Government to build buildings which was not the case with 
the Improvement Trust. He therefore Buggcstcd waiting for some time. 

The President put to vote the first reading of the Bill and it was lost in the divi* 
sion by 29 votes against 34. 

Bombay Munk:ipal Act Amend. Bills 

Mr. H. M. Raliimtoola then introduced the first reading of the Bill further to 
amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 1888. Mr. Raliimtoola in explaining the 
objects of the Bill said :— 

“ Under the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888, the election of the Schools 
Committee as a whole never takes place. f'our members retire every year and 
iheir places are filled up. When there were twelve members on the Committee a 
member once elected gets a life of three years ; whilst now when there are sixteen 
members his lif(3 is of four years, i.e.. one year more than the life of the Corporation, 
In the case of the Standing Committee a new Committee is appointed after general 
elections and half the numbers of members retire every year. A new Corporation 
after general elections never gets a chance of appointing its Schools Committee. 
'This is not a desirable state of aflairs.” 

The Bill was referred to a School Committee. 

Mr. U. M. Rahimtoola then introduced one more Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act 1888. This Bill gave the right of asking questions to Coun¬ 
cillors or the Commissioner just as the Trustees did in the Board meeting and inter¬ 
pellated the Chief Cflicer. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

Bombay Univebsity Act A.mendino Bill 

Mr. S. C. Joshi next moved the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity Act, BUS. In this Bill Mr. Joshi sought representation of the Labour 
interests in the University Senate. The Bombay Muuicipaiitv, Improvement Trust 
and Port Trust had giv(‘n repreaeiitations to the Labour and Mr. Joshi referred ^ to 
the speech of Sir C. V. Mehta in w’bich he gave ati assurance to consider the claims 
of the Labour if they were properly organised and asked the Government to redeem 
their piomise by passing the Bill. 

Mr. A. N. Surve, Mr. Syed Munawar and Rao Bahadur S. K. Bole supported the 
Bill w'hioh was discussed on the iSth. MARCH, 

The Minister of Education sympathised with the object of the Bill and pointed 
out eonsidciable dithculiy in ngurd to the selection of members. 

If Labour was organised like the millowners, he said, there would be no such 
difficulty. He did not. find a single professor, principal or a learned man in tlie 
backward elass whom Government can nominate on the Senate. 

The motion for the first reading of the Bill w^as thrown out by 15 votes against 34. 

General Medical Covncil Censured 

At 4 p. in. Dr. M. D. Gilder moved the adjournment motion to discuss the 
“serious situation created by the action of the Executive Committee of the General 
Medical Council of Great Britain refusing to continue the recognition of the Indian 
Medical degrees including those of the Bombay University and the consequent harm 
done to the rights and prospects of the medical graduates and students of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency in respect of admission to the Indian Medical Service”. 

Dr. Gilder moving the adjournment motion declared that great injustice had been 
done to the Medical profession in India. A challenge has been thrown to it. 
He urged the profession to accept the challenge and to press for the abrogation of the 
decision. He aid not suggest “we must retaliate, but we should have reciprocity in 
the full sense of the word,” 

The motion was widely supported among others by Messrs. J. B. Petit, K.,M. 
Munshi and Lalji Naranji. Mr. Petit said that the Indian students who were in the 
habit of going to the United Ki^dom for medical studies, would be compelled to go 
to America and the Continent. Thus a happy relation hitherto maintained between 
the English Universities and this country would not only be lost to India but to the 
United Kingdom. There was only one answer that India could give to the decision 
of the General Medical Council, namely, to call on all students to give up their 

29 
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iiitentioii to proceed to Britisli Universities and urpjed the Secretary of State i|Ot to 
insist on British Medical qualifications in future. 

Sir (luiam Hussain Hidayatulla, General Member, agreed that the effect of the 
decision on Indian Medical graduates was very serious. The Government of ftombay 
have already sent a telegram to the Government of India who asked them to inform 
the House that they were carrying on correspondence with the Secretary of State in 
connection with the British Medical Councirs decision and the Government of India 
would take action in consultation with the Local Government. 

Sir Ghiilam Hussain assured the House that the views of the members expressed 
in course of the debate would be communicated to thi* Government of India. He 
urged the motion to be withdrawn, (cries of No. No.) 

The motion was ])iit to vote and carried unaniinoiisi}. 

AlLOWANOK to ViIA-AGE SEIUANTi> 

MARCH :~Hon. Mr. O. B. Pradhari demanded Rs. 10,000 under the head 
of “General Administration ’ for the jiayment of allowance to village servants 
employed to guard or petrol the Railway line during the G. I. P. Railway strike. 
Hon. Mr. Pradban said that a large number of village servants bad been employed 
continuously for several dny.« at a time or longer in the districts through 
which the railway ran for the purpose of guarding and petrolling the line. Govern* 
merit, after consulting district ollicers, sanctioned a daily allowance of four annas 
from the first day of the strike. He hoped that the Government of India would 
agree lo pay this amount in which case it would be credited in the next year’s 
account on the receipt side.The demand of Rs. 16,(KX) was granted. 

Bombay Prevention of Prohtitutton Act 

'COth, MARCH In the council to-day Mr. Hotson introduced a measure of great 
mportance amending the Bombay Prevention of Prostitution Act of 1923, which 
sought to make a more comprehensive definition of ‘brothel ’ so as to render liable for 
punishment the female as well as the male brothel-kceiXTs and also landk^rds who 
knowingly permit the premises to be used ns brothels. The measure was welcomed 
t^nd after the first reading, was referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Hotson said :—“Conimercialised vice is an enemy which we seek to defeat. 
We are not attempting to interfere with the right of any woman to make such use 
of herself as she may choose, however foolish and calamitous. But ne desire to 
arrest slave traffic, whereby the women are deprived of their freedom, their health 
®*'*d their self-respect for financial profit of those who exploit them.” 

Mr. Hotson said that he had nio\ed slowly but determinedly and the step proposed 
was not only theoretically desirnble but pra<‘ticable. 

Miss Ida Dickinson in her maiden 8^>eech supported the Bill. 

Messrs. Grenvile, Biillocke and J. B. Petit while supporting the measure feared 
that it might tend to increase the vice rather than reduce it. 

The Council then prorogupd. 


July Se88ion-~Poona-7lh. to 17th. July 1930 

Official Bills. 

The July Session of the Council met at Poona, on the 7th. Juiu 1 q30 
2o new members taking the oath of allegiance. After question time Government 
moved the second reading of the CoroJteCs Act A77ipndv7C7it Bill which was 
passed with minor alterations. 

of the Loca/ Self Government Audit Bill was then proceeded 
with wWch places the financial responsibility on the president and members of 
n^igenc^^^** diegal payments or loss incurred by misconduct or gross 

8th, /ray:—The Coancil continued the debate on the Local Bodies Audit Bill 
the Opposition maintaining that there were no sah'guards against harassment 
of members by the auditors of the Government. 

The ^ister empheeieed that the Bill only affeetcU diehoneet people and alao 
aafeguarded the intereste of the rate-payera and the purity of the admiowtration. 
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The motion to delete the words ‘'gross negligence and misconduct” was lost by 
48 votes to 21. The Bill passed second and third readings. 

The Corner 8 Art Amending Bill passed the third reading. 

The Hon. Sir E Hotson then moved for the second and third readings of the 
Prostitution Act which was passed without debate. The mover announced that 
it will be made operative in all towns where the present Bill was working. 

The New Opium Bill giving investigating powers to assist Excise Inspectors 
passed all stages in seven minutes. 

The University Bill to overcome difticnlties of ihe Senate elections was then 
moved and a lengthy debate ensued on tcchnicalitifS. After an angry scene when 
Mr. Kale accused the Minister, Mr. Rafiuddiii Ahmed of insulting him by saying 
that Mr. Kale was misleading the House, the Bill was referred to a Select 
C/Ommitiee. 

The Hon. Sir f>nest Hotson then mov<.‘d the Criminal Tribes Amending Bill 
extending its operition to cattle-thieving gangs in Sind. 

Bombay Ctty Municipal Acn Amenp. Bjt.l 

iHk. ./LVvThe Bill to amend the Bombay City Municipal Act was to-day taken 
up for discussion. Rao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment that 
the president of the Bombay Corporation be empowered to compel Municipal 
Commissioners to answer questions put by (’ouncillors. 

Messrs Murzaban and Ashavale opposed the amendment while Mr. Petit, 8ir 
Vasantrao Dabholkar and Mr. HiLssainnhai Lalji supported the amendment. 

The Minister for Local Belf-Government said that he was unable to accept the 
amendment, as there were certain matters which should be kept conddential and 
which the Commissioner should not disclose in the interest of all concerned. 

After some further discussion the amendment of Mr. Kale was lost and even¬ 
tually the Bill was passed. 

The Council then took up Syed Munwar's Bill to widen the franchise in Bombav 
City. There a was strong opposition from non-official members to the Bill. 
Ultimately the Council rejected the first reading by 38 to 14. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan then moved his motion urging the l>ombay Government to 
recommend the Government of India to supplement the Viceregal announcement about 
the Round Tabic Conference. The Council then adjorned till the next day the 
lOtk,dUIA\ when a desultory debate for four hours elicited little striking comment 
on the Viceroy's speech, many members accepting it gratefully as a decided step 
forward. Others declared that the motion was most inopportunt The leader of the 
House declared that the Bombay Government was always sympathetic to India’s 
aspirations. 

Mr. Pradhan rojilied saving that he had not fully understood the Yicecoy's 
speech and so he withdrew the motin. The House then adjourned. 

Demand for Matatma’k Release 

nth, JULY : “In the Couneil to day Dr. R. T. Nariman (Bombay Bouth), 
moved: “This Council reconimends to the Government of Bombay, in view 
of the great necessity for restoring peace in the country and to avert a 
political deadlock and to create a favourable atmosphere for the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, to releese Mahatma Gandhi without delay.” 

Dr. Narimau in the course of his speech said : “To call the present national 
movement in India a seditious movement is a gross perversion of facts. No one can 
deny the fact that the political situation in the country is very serious to-day. It 
neeas the greatest statesmanship and farsightedness on the part of the Government 
to cope with it. I consider it my duty to sound a note of warning to Government 
that repression is no remedy for the present political unrest in the country. On ^e 
contrary such repressive policy of Government is responsible for making the situation 
worse. The masses of the country can no longer tolerate the police and military 
excesses committed in the different parts of India and in this Presiaency in particular. 
These excesses to my mind have aad^ fuel to the fire of agitation, increased the 
number of extremists and led to greater and greater efforts at defiance the ex¬ 
traordinary and ordinary laws. . 

‘There arc differences of opinion, proceeded the speaker, as r^wds the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement launched by Mr. Gandhi. A few consider it a mistake, but 
some people think it inevitable as it is the only, means of fighting their esmse aa all 
the couktitutional methods, hitherto adopted by them for the last four decades, bm 
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present campaign of civil disobedience and the boycott 
of British goods is the only weapon left in the hands of those law-abiding and 
unarmad people of the country m order to make it impossible for the Government to 
and thereby to attract attention to the oft-repeated demand for freedom and 
^nstice. What else can the Indian people do under such woeful circumstances, may 
1 ask my honourable colleagues? So far neither the Liberals, Moderates nor In¬ 
dependents have placed before the nation a more effective scheme to gain national 
freedom. It is a serious mistake to disregard Mr. Gandhi ns a leader of the nation. 
If you foel the pulse of the nation you \yill find that no‘withstanding the differences 
of opinion amongst the politicians o'f India, Mr. Gandhi is held in the highest 
est-eem by all classes of people in India and abroad, 

'' Government has certainly made its great blander by imprisoning him under a 
century-old enactment, depriving the country of the leader who was the best police¬ 
man and whoso influence was the greatest restraint upon the forces of violence. 
The reason why the commercial and industrial classes have joined in this civil dis¬ 
obedience movement is that they feel that the political discontent in the country has 
deepened owing to the economic exploitation of India for the benefit of Gr^at Britain, 
coupled as it is with political and military domination. The economic depression 
already very bad, is getting more and more, acute as a result of this political 
muddle. Government must clearly understand that complications have arisen which 
can never be done away with by repression and by a violent display of physical 
power. Such complications can only be cured by a real stroke of statesmanship 
appealing to the heart and imagination of the people by acknowlegding their right 
to frame their own constitution. India is now united in her demands for freedom 
from the foreign yoke to which she is at present subjocted. This demand is an ex¬ 
pression of a spirit of nationalism, and it must be granted gracefully, the sooner the 
better. An eyewash is useless and crumbs arc now no longer acceptable. It is high 
time that the British redeemed her former pledges and by so doing reclaimed the loyalty 
of India's millions by accepting India and her peoples as free and equal partners 
within the British Empire thus forging links of friendship and loyalty which may 
ensure an everlasting peace.’’ 


The debate was continued ou the Nth JULY when Sir 8hch Bhutto. Leader of the 
Muslim Party, said that Muslims decided not to vote and remain neutral. 

Sardar Mody moved an amendment adding the proviso that the civil disobedience 
movement should be called ofl' immediately. 

A further amendment of Mr. Talyar Khan was to offer to release Mr. Gandhi 
to enable him to consider about the civil disobedience movement and participate in 
the conference. 

Sir Vasant Rao Dabholkar reminded the Council of Mr. Gandhi's solemn oath 
not to change his policy till real Swaraj was gained Hence the resolution was an 
insult to Mr. Gandhi. A sensation was cau.sed by the sudden withdrawal of the 
resolution immediately prior to the Home Member s reply, the mover apparently 
considering the chances small. 


The Sholapur Riotr 

Rao Bahadur Kale next moved a resolution calling for an enquiry committee presided 
over by a High Court Judge to investigate into the Sholapur riots and its aftermath. 
The mover declared that his reasons were the operation of Martial Law and the heavy 
sentences. Mr. Knight, Sholapur Collector, repned amidst applause giving a full 
vindication of official action and gave an assurance that ho was conducting personal 
investigation into every detail and appealed for information to clarify the happenings. 
The Leader of the House vehemently defended the officials. The resolution was lost. 

15th, JULY :—The Council passed numerous supplementary demands to-day. Several 
minor bills passed all the stages with little debate including the Bill relating to 
election to tne Bombay Corporation Schools Committee. The remainder of the Bills 
were non-oontroversial. The Council than adjourned. 

The Governor's Address 

Sir Frederic Sykes, the Governor, addressing Council on the 17tk, JULY, cm. the 
eve of its dieeolution, devoted the greater part of his speech to the Civil 
DisobMience movement. 

His Exoellenoy announced that the next general eloctione would be held in 
September, as it would be necetsary to complete the ekotions before the Bound 
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Table Conference. He thanked all the meraberft for the manner in which they had 
discharged their functions during the extended period of the lifetime of the council. 

The Governor next discloso^l that the Government of India had accepts the 
arbitrator’s decisions re. the long controversy about the taking over of Block 8 of 
the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme. A special institution styled the Back-ward 
Classes Board and other proposals to improve the economic and social condition of 
the depressed classes would no shortly given effect to. 

Referring to the Mill Industry, His Excellency stated that the present situation 
was due to world-wide economic^dcpression and, secondly, the effect on the credit 
of India’s political unrest. The Governor declared. “The real blame for the economic 
distress which is overtaking the poorer classes falls not on world-wide causes, not 
on the Government, hut on those who have soughi to paralyse trade and to wreck 
credit for the sake of political advantage. 

“Attempt to Paralyse Administration ‘ 

Referring next to the Civil Disobedience movement, Sir f'rederic Sykes stated ; 

There is a very general confusion of thought in regarding this movement as merely 
a special agitation for constitutional advance. I shaU say nothing about the latter 
at this point, as it should be separated entirely. We may all sympathise strongly 
with the honourable longing to see India take her equal place * among the self- 
governing peoples of the world which has already resulted from the influence of the 
British connection with India but such a desire *^ha8 no legitimate connection with 
the determination to secure certain undefined political benefits by force, and that is 
what civil disobedience means. There are those who seek to justify that force by 
the term ‘ non-violence”, but as applied to organised lawbreaking or resistance to 
law, that is merely a contradiction in terms. Any person who voluntarily takes 
action in order to provoke conflicts becomes ipso fario an aggressor. There is no 
difference in principle between any such action and armed violence. It is only a 
question of ihe weapons chosen. (.Amstructively. the civil disobedience movement 
began in violence, as in fact it has resulted in violence. Is it any defence to urge 
that the motives of the aggressors are justiflabl<^ ? The quality of action is to be 
judged by its immediate ol)ject which, in this case, has always been to paralyse the 
administration, and give birth to anarchy, leaving the future to look after itself 
and regardless of the consequence the peace and prosjicrily of all India. 

“Sheer Di:siri: to Destroy" 

Sir K. Sykes continued : It was not long before passive resistance to law gave 
way to an active campaign of plundering and stealing property, both Government 
ana private, initiated ny raids on salt depots. Thi.s has been followed by the open 
looting of State property. Valuable plantations of timber have been cut down and 
forest produce has lieon* stolen. There arc some who might still be inclined to 
regard breach of the Salt Law as merely a political gesture, free from motives of 
gain. But, by stretch of no imagination, can these other activities be classified as 
the expression of a political iaeal. When uneducated agriculturists loot forest 
produces, they regard the act merely as a means of ootaining, free of charge, 
valuable property, in appealing to such motives, the organizers are deliberately 
using the weapons of the anarchist. Such actions as cutting down telegraph poles 
felling toddy palms, destruction of property belonging to the excise licensees and 
burning of Snolapur courts have been prompted by a sheer desire to destroy. 

“Throughout this campaign, the weapon of intimidation has been ruthlessly 
employed to compel neutral persons to surrender their conscience, and their liberties 
ana even human life has not been safe from wanton aggression. Many innocent 
^rsons have been molested and attacked. The drowning of three men in Surat 
aistrict was the direct consequence of the so-called ‘non-violence. The brutal murder 
of Sholapur policemen is fresh in the minds of all. 

“Interference with Trade” 

“The unmistakable consequences lof this campaign of lawlessness and violence are 
that the lawless tribes of Dharalas have been emboldened to commit dacoities. I 
may remind you of the constant interference with even retail trade whicli is being 
oaussd by the hartals. 

“Besides immediate loss to public .property, loss of revenue is now anticipated 
under land revenue, excise, scheduled taxes, and stamps there will be a large excess 
of expenditure on police and jails. The whole extra cost must necessarily on the 
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riT'v’' 

A necmary to obtain extrnordinarv nowors which would be withdrawn as soon 
AS tne cause 18 removed. It is in the hignest degree unfair to present the police as 
Aggressors. The police force in the Bomoay city and in the mofussil has. on the 
whole, shown wonderful restraint and discipline which should compel admiration. 


Way to Reconctuation Never Clo.sed. 

‘‘Rut the way to reconciliation is never elosetl. The (loveniment would bo most 
ready and glad to respond to any tangible evidence of n change of intention on the 
part of those, who have organised this movement. There could be no question of 
negotiation with persons whoso declared object is to make orderly government impo¬ 
ssible. It is for them to create the conditions, in which a happier state of things 
nan be restored. I earnestly hope ron, gentlemen, will throw your best influcive 
mto the scale to secure this result. 


“At The pARifNir Of The Ways ’ 

This country i's now at the parting of the ways. It has to choose botwoen the 
law and order or murder and arson. Right-minded citizens should withhold thesii 
sympathy and support from this movement. The tendency to throw the onus on the 
Oovernment and say that it the Government had given us what we want, there would 
have been no such movement, will bo the sotting up of blackmail and defiance as 
legitimate polirical weapons. 

The Roukp Table CoxfereaVi e. 

“The Government nover seek to stand in the way of India s real aspirations. 
India has now tbo Viceroy’s word on the Round Table Conference. I would ask 
you to renumber that a constitution cannot be given to a sub-continent by a mere 
political phrase. We cannot approach the matter by saying Let there be t^orainiop 
Statm,.' The building up of tne Indian State is a task "beside which the complexi¬ 
ties of the other self-governing Dominions pale into insignificance. Face all facta, 
helped by good-will and a spirit of compromise. It w’ould be wrong to regard the 
Simon Report as in any case an impediment to India's progress. There is no grea¬ 
ter aid to a systematic discusBion of anything than a concrete scheme aad the Simon 
Report gives most valuable aBsisiance in working out n consistent and convincing 
scheme.’ 
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MADIiAS-20th. JAN, TO hL APRIL IgSO. 
iHE Malabak Tenanc y Bili. 

The last session of the third Madras Legislative Council be/j:an its January sesaiou 
on the 20th. January ig30. The President read a message from the Governor 
recommitting the Malal)ar Tenancy Bill, passed at the last session, for the incorpora¬ 
tion of certain amendments the consideration of which was postponed till the next-day. 

Mr, A. Y. G. Campbell, in the absence of the Finance Member owing to 
iDdi8pK)8ition, moved the grant of Rs. as a contribution to the Central 

Government towards the cost of the Provincial Banking Inquiry CJommitte. 

Mr. Saldhana. supported by Sir A. P. Patro and Mr. Ranganada Mudaliar, 
ex-ministers, moved a token cut )X)inting out that the inquiry having been initiated 
by the Central Government the latter should bear its cost. 

The House reiected the motion for a cut and the grant was approved. 

2lsi. JAiVr/A/lfy;—The Council passed the Malabar Tenancy Bill which was re¬ 
committed to the Council by the Governor with certain amendments which includai 
the omission of the clause in the Bill as originally passed dealing with summary pro¬ 
cedure for realisation of arrears. 

The House discasse<l the amendments and incorporated them in the Bill. 

Debate Over MuNinrALiTiEB Bili. 

2%nd. 3ANVAR\ Council resumed the discussion of the District Municipa¬ 

lities Act Amending Bill intro<.Iuce<i by the Chief Minister. 

A heated discussion ensued on Mr. i\ K. Wood's amendment providing for 
roBervation of seats or special representation for particular minority communities on 
municipal councils. 

This amendment, also another providing for special representation iov Chambers 
of Commerce and Tradt^s Associations, were rejected. 

The House agreed to delete the clause disqualifying the chairmen of municipalities 
for meml)er8hip of the Legislature. 

23rJ. JAAGAi?!':—On this day an amendment qualiying the village otficeis 
and disqualifying the Honorary Magistrates for election was accepted by the 
Hon'ble Minister for Local Helf-Government who was in charge of the Bill and 
was accepted by the House. It was decided that no proposal adversely affecting 
any permanent municipal officer who has been in service for more than 5 years 
and is drawing a salary of not Ichh than Rs. 50 a month should be considered 
except at a special meeting convened for the purpose and that no such proposal 
should be given effect to unless assented to ny at least half the members of the 
Municipal Council. 

An amendment moved by the Chief Minister that the I^ocal Government shall 
appoint ofticers to the municipal staff and fix their salaries and making them ir¬ 
removable except by the local Government, provoked n heated discussion. 

Dewan Bahadur B. Muniswami Naidu contended that these officers were paid 
by municipal councils and the muuicipal councils ought to have power eithei* to 
appoint or to dismiss them. 

Mr. J. A. Saldhana characterised this proposal as reaclionary and threatened a 
walk out. The amendment was withdrawn. 

Another amendment ^ the Chief Minister euabling the l.ocal Government to 
constitute any class of officers or servants of municipal councils into a municipal 
service for the presidency of Madras was also adopt^ with the restrictions that the 
Xx)cai Government should consult the municipal councils before so constituting the 
service and the majority of municipal councils so consulted should approve of the 
formation of such a service. 

An amendment that the Local Government should agree to pay a oontributioa 
of not less than half the salaries of such officers was however withdrawn^ 
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The Government accepted an amendment to remit a part of the tax 
when one of services for which the tax was imposed was not rendered to the 
taxpayer. 

C'ONDEM^’ATl()N OF BomB OUTRAGE ON VICEROY 

JAVL’vlT?rThe Council which met to-day for the transaction of non- 
official business unanimously passed Dewan Bahadur Kesava pillai’s resolution 
eondemning the Bomb outrage on the Viceroy's train which was given priority over 
other resolutions. Ihe resolution ran as follows: ‘This Council views with abhorrence 
the attempt to wreck the Viceregal train and feels i)rofoiUKily grateful for the pro¬ 
vidential eseapo of their Excellencies and party.’ 

Mr. Muniswaini Naidu, leader of the Justice Burty, seconding, described Lord 
Irwin as the greatest Vicert>y of India and eharaeteribcd the dastradly attempt as 
cowardly ai)d unpatriotic. 

Mrs. Muthiilakshmi Rcddi said that Lord Irwin was a farsighted statesman 
whose name would go down in history for the support of the Saida Act and the 
recent pronouncement on India’s future eonstitiition. 

The leaders of other parties including Mr. A. Y. Campbell of the Govern¬ 
ment warmly supported the motion which was carried. 

The Madras Public OAMiNii Bill 

Ml. F. 1C. James, planters’ repre.sentative, introduced the Madras Public 
Gaming Bill which sought to suppress the bucket shops and gaming throughout the 
nrcsiueney. lie j)oint(‘d out that since the passing oi the Bill for the suppression of 
bucket shops in the Madras city the proprietors of the so-called clubs had migrated 
to inolusfiil where the evil is assuming grave proporiions. 

fcir Mohrmed Usman assured the Government’s support for the passage of the 
Bii* which WHS referred to a select committee. 

iSrri*REKSK)N OF Brothels Bii.i. 

The Bill aiming at the suppression of brothels in the presidency was recommitted, 
to the select committee us ccriain provisions therein did not receive the OovernmeDl’s 
sanction, particularly the provi.sion relating to ttie establishment of rescue homes bv 
the Government. 


Relief ;u Dehtitute Persons 

llio Council next carried (he Maharajah of F’ithapuram's resolution recommending to 
the Government to take immediate steps to constitute a committee both of men and 
women to enquire and report on the best way of giving relief to orphan boys, girls 
and destitute persons of all ages who are unable to earn a living owing to some 
physical or mental defect, disease or old age. 

ArrRECTATiON OF Viceroy's Efforts 

27th. JAI\ UAR) : The Council reassembling to-day. Dew’an Bahadur Kesava 
Pillai moved r— 

“This Council welcomes the Viceroy's Pronouncement of October 31 regarding 
Dominion Status and a Round Table Conference as a timely and stateemanlike offer 
and trusts that the Pronouncement will be fully given effect to, to the satisfaction 
of all parties.” 

The mover recalled India’s services to the Empire and the past promises of 
British statesmen. He opined that Lord Irwin had won India’s heart by his trans¬ 
parent sincerity and honest desire to advance India on the road to her rightful place 
in the common-wealth of nations. He expressed the hope that the Round Table 
Conference would help to solve the Indian problem in a just and fair way and that 
men of the type of Sir Mahomed Habibullah and Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar 
should be selected to sit therein. 

Dewan Bahadur Muniswami Naidu, leader of the Justice party, seconding the 
resolution said that India was profoundly thankful to Lord Irwin for his clear 
enunciation of British policy in India. He welcomed the Viceriy’s speech in the 
Assembly as it had made it clear that there should be no going back upon Lord 
Irwin's early Announcement, and hoped that those who accepteef the offer would go 
to London, not as witnesses, but as India’s ambassadors, to claim her rightful plai^ 
AB A free and equal partner of the Commonwealth. 
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Mr. Saldhana moved an amemlmont ur^^ing the acceptanee of the conditions laid 
down by the Delhi leaders’ manifesto to create a favonralde atmosphere for the 
Conference. This was rejected, only three voting for it, 

Mr. Kanganatha Mudaliar, ex-Minister, moved an amendment to delete the words 
^to the satisfaction of all parties’ and substitute the words ‘to the satisfaction, as far 
as possible, of all parlies, by holding a Round Table (Conference as early as possible 
this year, with preiiomba'ant r(^i)resentation therein of the progressive elements of 
the country’. Mr. F. K. .lames, opposing the amendment, saiu that Europeans in 
India stood by the Viceroy’s Announcement and were anxious to have the conference 
as early as possibh'. They could not accept tln^ amenil ment because there was no 
definition of ‘progressive elements'. Sir A. P. J*atro, Clhairman of the Madras Pro¬ 
vincial Simon (Committee, opposing the amendment said that Lord trwin had made 
the scope of the confenmee clear in his last speech, lie saw no reason why a 
distinction should b<' drawn betwcaai jirogrcssivc and non-progri'ssivc elements, 

Pltimately the (.'(Uincil carried nnanimonsly Mr. Kesava I'illai’s resolution 
welcoming the Viceroy’s J*rononnc(‘ment, with the addition of tin.’ words ‘and hopes 
the Round Table Conh'ri'iice will be held this year’. 

Dr. Subbaroyan, (Miief Minister, saitl that the ultimate rcNjiousiliility for the solution 
of the Indian problem lay with lht‘ Parliament, whose aiitliorily was sujireme. He 
declared that the CongressnuMi tvere lighting for a ehimora when they snicl thf*y were 
fighting for independence, lie was glad that the House had an opportunity to express 
its apj>r(}eiation of the Vuieroy's work in England as India’s ambassador. 

The hon. Mr. A. 'S'. (!. C'am])bell observetl that it w’as litting that the resolution 
was sponsored by .Mr. Ee.sava Pillai who knew' the growth of administrative institn- 
tions dining the last (puirter of a century. The (.lovcrnnicnt, he said, w’onld forward 
llic rejiort of the debate to the (fovernmenl of India for information. 

St ATI'. Loans to iNOUSTKlI'.s 

LIVTA-V}’.—The(’onncil jiassed to-day the Development Minister's Hill to 
Inrther amend tin* State Aid to Industries Act of 1022. The Hill sought to amend 
the provisions of the existing Act, making it possible for loans b'cing granted to any 
industry equal to the net value of iis assets. This wois further ann'iided to the 
effect that a loan not exeoeiling Rs. 40,000 might I)c grantcvl, if it be more than 
30 per cent, of the value' of the assets. 

The Council next adjourned the tliird reading of the Hill to (nih’/i l the Local 
Hoards Act. MiithulakHlimi Reddy, Depiiry President, introduced a Bill to 

prevaot the dcdtcfdion of nomcn to Hindu temples in tlic prc.-^idency. 

SrupRixsioN or Hio kct Shots 

dht. Tlic (’oiiiicil passed to-day 3Ir. F. E. .lames’s Public (Janiing 

Hill W’Jiieli aimed at the suppivs.sioii of bucket sliops throughout the presidency. 

.An amendment moved by the Maharaja of Pithapnram, making betting or 
wagering on a race horses an oifimee was rej<‘ctcd. 

The Law Member opposed Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddy's motion to refer to a 
select eommittec her Bill to pitvent the dedication of women to Hindu temples, 
and moved that it be circulated for eliciting public opinion. The House agreed 
to the Law Member’s motion. 


SriTKCSSlON OF Bkothelh 

An interesting discussion then ensued on the Bill for the siippression of brothels 
and immoral trafiic in the presidency, which was passed into law'. 

The House negatived Mrs. Muthnlakshmi Reddy’s amendment introducing a new 
clause providing for punishment with imprisonment extending to two years or a 
fine extending 10 Rs. 1,(XX), or both, to persons aiding, abetting or compelling pro- 
Blitntiom The Government opposed this amendment on the ground of practical aifli- 
culticB. The Gouncil next passed Mr. James’s amendment providing for punishment 
ext^ending to two mouths’ imprisonment or a fine up to Rs. 1,000 to those Requeuting 
any street or public place, either for prostitution or solicitation, as constituting a 
nuisance or offending public decency. The Council then adjourned till Feb. 25. 

Budget for 1930—31. 

25ih. FFBRIJARY\ budget which was presented to-day to the council wag a 

deficit budget to the extent of 14,65 Jakhs. After presentation of the budget the 

30 
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council adjourned till the 27th instant. The chief feature of the budget was that Rs. 5 
lakhs had been provided in the next year's budp:et for anti-drink propaganda as 
against 4 lakhs granted for anti-drink propaganda in the eurn'ut year. 

The Finance Member in the course of his speech })resenting the budget said :~ 
‘‘We propose to draw the excess of expenditure IKl-Go lakhs from tin* accumulat(‘d 
balances which amount to 44;kS2 lakhs.’ 

Explaining the tinancial situation to be faced, the Finance Member said, “of the 
two main sources of n veniie, the land n'venne is in future to remain stagnant and 
the ex(*ise revenue to be reduced bv 27 lakhs are subject to serious attack and there 
is an imminoit prospect of unavoidable additi(m to our expenditure. It may b(^ 
urged that the Finance IMembtu* ought to be jiow tackling the problem of substi¬ 
tuted revenue in nrdci' to provuh^ for future. I would point out, ho\^eve^, that the 
rcS])onsibi!ily is ilnit of the Legislative Founcil for tlie one single reason if old 
established sources of revenue which are no innovation of tlie British administrators 
but date back iji tlnir main feature.s to centurK's of Muhammdan and Hindu rule 
cmi thus be jdaced in jeojjardy. Is it conceivable that new forms of taxation whicli 
(lid not commend tlu'inselves to tlie ('ouncil would be able to survive' the opposition 
which tiny would excite ? I'urlher, this couned is approacliing tin* end ot its term 
and as a ne<‘essity is not yet upon ns. It would serve litth' purpose, for it is not 
only to le.'Ov* a legacy of responsibility, hiil to dictate to its sueecssors how it is to 
be met. Lastly, (‘ven if my {'()lleagu(\s, or mysidl had absolute ])ow('r of deti'rmiinng how 
lost re\enn(' is evtiitmilly to b(* made good, tlu‘ matter would demand most careful 
enqnirv and examination for which material is not yet available. To deal with thest' 
problems uill lie our legacy to our snceessors' truly ‘damiiosa he riditas’. But we 
have no right to add to their burdens, or to ignore those resjionsiblilities which in 
special scn&e is our (^wn. Wc hav(‘ liccii candul not to ('udiarrass the futun' by 
(‘ominitinentH to liijuidale which uould ])lac(‘ no imjiossiblc burdiui on it. hav(‘, 

tlierefore, lound it imiiossible to lose iuithov n'vcniu' by a reduction of stam]) duties, 
or eouit fi'cs." 'I'uriiiiig lo capil.d am! debt Iliads thi' Finaiiec* M**m!)er said that the 
re\ised est ; mte of the exj>er.dilur(‘ for eurrent yi'nr is ItM.]! lakhs, I'inu'e will Ix' 
balances in the band of 80 . 7)4 takhs ami we propos(‘ to borrow i lakhs frenn the 
(loverumenf ot India. ('onduding. he revieweu the linaiicial lii^iory foi tin* lau five 


(ii'M'.K.M. I>'s(’rs,^loN OF Bl’JH.tn 

t th. FI\B}\ r ARY \ —(Jent'rai discussion of the hudgt't took })lae(‘ lo-day. 
About 15 memhers spoke. Ail of them eongratulatcd the (inaiu'e member 
on his budget and jtaid glowing triluites to the simplicity, sincerity and ability 
of Mr, iMoir whose term ot ofLct' w.is nearing its (‘iid, Tlu' way in which the 
(iovernment was carrying on anti-drink pro))aganda was much criticis('d by most 
of the speakers, IMr. JSaldhaua said that (iovernment should only aid Bueh Boeieties 
and associations who did anti-drink ])in])agand;i and (fovt'rnmeni themselves should 
not start such wank. l)(‘wau Bahadur Kesava Fillai challenged th''' (iovernment to deny 
his statement that (loveriiment were only encouraging drink and not doing any tem- 
peranee work. One member suggested a drastic oit in the minisUTs' salaries to imikt* 
lip the loss in the excise revenue. 

Messrs. Abdul Razaek and Ahdnl Haye voiecal the feedings of the Muslims. Mr. 
Razaek threatened Government that if they did not properiy jiroti'ct the interests 
of the Muslims they would join hands with Mr. (ianuhi and start civil disolje- 
dienee. Mr. Muim.swami l^illai, the dcpressi'd class mcmhc'r and another put up a 
strong pica for the uplift of the depressed elasst's. 

Malabwii Tenancy Bile 

i$t. MARCH :—By 51 votes against 2, the (7onrieil to-dav aeeeptod the Governor’s 
amendment to the Malabar Tenancy Bill, recommitted to the Council, to omit the 
proviso in the clause relating to the provision of securities by the cultivating tenants. 

The Janmi representatives objecdccl to the amendment, although it was pointed 
out by the Revenue Member that the deletion of the clause was sought in their 
interests. 

The Council also passed the Andhra Vnirersitij Act {^Amendi'r^)) Bill, introduced 
by the Chief Minister, which ‘inter alia’ provided for the constitution of a statutory 
hnauce committee to strengthen the financial administration of the Andhra 
University. The Council then adjourned till March 18. 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 

Voting on Budget Demands 

I'^th. MARCH :—Volinj:^ on the budget demands for grants commenced to-day. 
After qnestion time, the land revenue demand was taken up. An interesting 
discussion took place on a token cut motion, urging the need for giving the Legi- 
slaiurc an opportunity to discuss the Economic Enquiry Committee’s report relating 
to land revenue resettlements in certain districts on the east coast before the Govern¬ 
ment passed orders thereon. 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, Revenue Member, assured the House that it was the 
Government’s intention to place the report with the views of the departmental experts 
thereon before the House before passing the tinal orders. 

The motion was defeated bj[ 29 votes against 35. 

The Government then suBtaiin'd their first defeat of the budget session when in the 
demand under ‘Land Revenue' a token cut was efiected by 32 votes against 28. 
the three Ministers remaining neutral. 

During the debate, nonofficial speakers pleaded a thorough revision of the land 
revenue policy and the introduction of a satisfactory land revenue board code. 
The Council voted the entire land revenue demand minus Rs. ICK) efiected by the cut. 

Plka roR Total Profiibition 

Ifith. MARCH A strong plea for the introduction of total prohibition in two 
or three selected districts of the presidency was made by Mr. Muniswarai Naidii 
when the debate on his cut motion in the excise demand was resumed today. 

The Excise Minister replying repudiated the charge of insincerity brought against 
the Government in giving efiect to the declared policy of total prohibition experi¬ 
ments tried in selected areas of the presidency and emphasised the value of propa¬ 
ganda and added that they were keen on doing their best to promote prohibition. 

The cut motion was rejected and the entire excise demand voted. 

The Council next passed a token cut without a division urging the reduction 
of the stamp duties and the court fees, despite the Law Member’s observations 
that the present financial position did not permit such reduction. 

Exploitation oi Forkst-- 

'Juth. J/.'t//c7/: — My 10 votes against 31 the Council carried to-day a token cut in 
the demand under forests to raise a general diseussion on the Government policy. The 
iion-offieial Europeans who voted against (fovornimMit en bloc called for a clear cut 
policy regarding the exploitation and conservation of forests in the light of the 
Royal (’ommission on Agriculture. 

Hir Krishnan Nair replying maintained that the Government's forest policy was 
directed in the best interests of tlie province and the Royal Commission's recora- 
rnondaiions wen; being considered. He said that the (Government had no intention of 
competing with private enterprise and were closing down all saw mills. 

Nominations to Disriiici’ Boards 

'J4th. MARCH In the Council to-day an attempt to censure the Chief Minister's 
policy on the matter of nominations to district boards was defeated when a token 
cut, brought forwprd by Mr. I'ppi Sahib, was negatived by 40 against IT votes. 

Dr. Subbnroyan. replying to eriti«-isms, maintained that nominations were being 
made in accordance with the spirit of the vVet. The interests of the minority com¬ 
munities were always borne in mind, and the Minister declared that there w'as no 
question of favouring one community at the expense of another. 

Tlxt Books and League of Nations 

25th, MARCH :—The need for increased provision for instruction in schools and 
colleges in the work and aims of the League of Nations was emphasised by means 
of a token cut in the education demand’ by Mr. F. E. James in the Council to-day. 

The Chief Minister replying observed that it was not proposed to include lessons on 
the work of the League of Nations in the new syllabus which was overcrowded, but 
the director of publie instruction would sec how that the subject could be correlated 
with history and geography. He ])romised to consider the suggestion whether the 
text books used in Bengal on the 8ubj<;ct could not be placed in the hands of the 
pupils. The ChiiJ ^linist(T stressed the importance of the work of the League, 
particularly its Labour Office, and said that it went a great way towards world 
peace. 
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Empj.oymjsnt of Women in Police 

The Council next passed the entire police budget without any cut. Durin;^ 
the debate Dr. (Mrs.) IMuthiilnkshmi, deputy president, pleaded for employment 
of women in the iK)]iee. Replying;, the Home Member quoted the opinion of the 
in8})cctor-.c:eneral who investi^atec! the proposal that it was impracticable and Indian 
women might not take kindly to the arduous duties of the police. 

British Medic al Couxcil's Action 

26th. MARCH After (piestion-time to-day the demand under the Medical depart¬ 
ment was taken up. Mr. Shiva Kao, who was a member of the provincial Simon Com¬ 
mittee, moved a token cut to discuss the serious situation created by the action 
of the executive committee of the General Medical Council of Great Britain in refus¬ 
ing to continue the recognition of Indian medical degrees and to consider the 
desirability of stopping all recruilnmnt of medical men in the presidency by this 
Government till the action of the Medical Council was withdrawn. 

The Minister of Public Health, replying, welcomed the opportunity afibrded 
to discuss this question in the Council. He referred to the con¬ 
ference of Ministers hCd in Simla to consider the question. The idea was that 
if the British Medical (’ouncil refused to accept. Indian degrees, the country should 
establish an All-India Medical Council. Lor this ]>urpose it was under contempla¬ 
tion to introduce a Bill. Ihitil then all that the Madras Government could do was 
to insist on the acceptance of the medical degrees of the Madras University by the 
British Medical Council and in case they refused to do so the Government would 
decide what Blither action was to be taken. 

'Hie motion was carried without a (livision. 

Motion for Birth Control Clinics 

27th. ;~The establishment of birth-control clinics was advocated by soveral 

speakers in the Council during the debate on the token ent on the public health 
demand. Mi. A. B. fchetty. who initiated the di.scnssion, (mphasised the value of 
birth control ns a preventive against over-population. 

The Minister for Public Heath, rcjilying, drew' attention to the diirercnees of 
opinion among medical authorities on the hiibject. tie added that the best method 
of birth-control was self-restraint. Th(‘ motion was withdrawn. 

Ban on (.andhi Lij.m> 

MARCH By 38 votes aga;u-u 117 the Conned carried Mr. Abdul Hamoed 
Khan’s adjournment motion against the ban imposed by tin* Madras Government 
on exhibiting {ilms depicting Mahatma Gandhi's march. The Kup])orter8 of the 
motion cbaracteri/ed the Governmemt’s action as an attempt to stifle the movement. 

Mr. Kanganatha Muduliar, an ex-Mimst(‘r, said that if the Hound Table (Mnfeience 
failed many more peojile in the eountry would aet as Mahatma (bindhi did. 

Sir Mahomed T^simui. replying, }>ointed out that the films were passed by the 
Board of Filin (\‘nsors Bombay, but were uimertitied by the flombay and C. P. 
Governments as they were considered vo be an incitement for the people tc break 
the salt laws, tsir Mahomed asked (he House whether any res]ionsible government 
alive, to its duty in regard to the maintenaiu'e of law and ord'- r could permit tlie 
exhibition of such tilms. 

20th. MARCH Council concluded the voting on budget demands lo-day and 

adjourned till the Isf. April, when sujiplementary demands w'cre moved, after which 
the Council was prorogued by a message from the Go\ernoi’. 

4th. Reformed Council-~18 & ]9 November 1930. 

All galleries were crowded on the Jsih. ^nronher when the Governor 0 ])cned the 
fourth reformed legislature of Matliar, with an address. 

Referring to the Round Table Conferenee, (he Governor in (he course of his 
address said : ‘Although none can foretell what (lie final issue will be, none should 
entertain any idea of failure. l\-rsonally I feel (piite eertain that if all would eum- 
bine in an earnest endeavour to find a solution of the difiicuHies which aie admit¬ 
tedly present, those difiiculties need noi be insuperable. It is all the more regrettable, 
therefore, that a certain section which was only a small fraction of the millions of 
population of India, but is organised, has not only held aloof from these delibera- 
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lions, but adopted a lino of action which is far from furtheriiijj^ the cause its 
adherents profess to have at heart and is much more calculated to injure it. The 
policy which they advocate is bound to lead to results which they theniselves depre¬ 
cate and indeed such results have been seen in some parts of India thou^^h I am pjad 
to say not to so ^rcat an extent in this province as in some others. There have 
been acts of civil disobedience by misauidrd people and I would wish now to thank 
all those, officials and non-officials, who assisted the Government in their opposition 
to the challcnjic thrown out to thtm. Tt was a challenge no Government could re¬ 
fuse to take up and 1 say the Cxovernment could and Mill not hesitate to use all 
resources thev think ne(‘ps^ary to oppose the movement whic-h. if it is siiccessfu!, 
would speedily result in chaos and anarchy, hoMCver peaceful the intentions of the 
originators might ha\e been.* 

Continuing His Excellency referred to the mi^hf distressing feature of an all-India 
concern which had a direct influence on the atfairs of ihis presidency, namely, the 
slum]') ill trade and the deepening of the (conomic depK'ssion Avhich he attributed to 
the world-wide trade depression and general feeling of unecrfaiiity caused by the 
civil disobedience movement. The economic depression hnd not only affected the 
people directly, l)Ut also had an indirect effect owing to the dinjinuiion of Govern¬ 
ment revenue. He observed the House would rrulise the position when he said that 
the fine major heads, namely, land revenue, exeise, stamps, forest.and reyi,-,!ration, 
showed a fall for the first six months' ^-iirrent financial jearuf o\er C'i lakus, 

Keferring to the recent e!*'ctions His Excellency said ; 

‘There is one asj^ect in respect of which Ma<lrah has not advanced politically so 
far as in other directions. Political oninion has not yet crystallised itself into definite 
parties each of which has its own adherents wlio belong to if on j)iincip]t.'. There 
are a large number of independent candidates owing allegiance to neither party but 
ready to join either parly after election. This I consider most unsound and, so far 
as I am concerned, I aluvll not in computing the figures after election include in a 
party anyone who has not been definitely returned on that party's ticket, nor under 
normal ciroumstaucefi should I consider any such member for the position of a 
Minister. I realise fully there are sectional Iceliiigs which create n certain amount of 
ditficulty, but I cannot bring myself to believe that the ditiieulty cannot be sur-iuounted.' 

L.niii Cu.utoi:.^. 

The qiii'htion tiiue was made lively by a number of supplementary questioHS 
regarding lathi cliarges in Ganiianore jail in Sei)teinbei last, asking how many of 
tlie victims of the laihi charge were political ]'‘rihoner6 and -dso regarding the num¬ 
ber of lady f^iityagrahi.'x who were in jail. The Law .Member referring to the lathi 
charge in ({uestion said that there wu'^ no discrimination made between the political 
and ’he non-|)ulitical prisoneib and that information regarding the number of lady 
Jxatyagrahis convicted had been called for. 

A i)JoruNM1;NI M o 11o 

After (jue.stion time Mr. Ycnkataehalam Chetty wanted the business of 
the Ifouse to he adjourned to discuss a matter of urgent juiblie importance, namely, 
the use of force by the police in recent cases in dealing with the civil disobedience 
movement. 

19th. NOVEMBER :—After (piestion-tiiue the president ruled out two motions for 
adjournment, one to discuss the relief measures in connection with the recent flood 
havoc in rrichinojioly and Tanjore districts and another by Mr. Sami Ycnkataehalam 
Chetty moved yesterday to discuss the refusal of the Madras jail authorities to giv’e 
raw rice and butter-milk to ‘CT class political prisoners. 

Mr. Chetty niter aha narrated the events in April when people assembled in poli¬ 
tical gatherings were 'lathi charged and chased.’ He condemned the methods used 
by the police, declaring that the Government had abdicated their functions in favour 
of the police. 

Sir Mahomed Usman, Horae Member, strongly defended the police conduct. 
They had lathi charged crowds with lathi only after asking them to disperse. It 
was wrong to say that the police chased all indiscriminately. The methods adopted 
by the ])oliec were absolutely civilised. 

Mr. H. F. P. Pearson, leader of the European group, opposed the motion, opin¬ 
ing that the debate was calculated to stir the embers of discontent in the country. 

The Council then adjourned to January 1931. 
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LJ’ChK(f\\~h)th. ITB. T(f :UHh. MARCH IfB-iO. 

Dis'iiarT I’oAiui AMrAi):Mr.NT Kill 

Tlic Fiiul^et St ssion of thr 1'. l\ l/‘^isla(ivc Council commenced at liUcknow 
on the J\Hh. luhrunr// fXRK After formal business the Council passed into 
law tlie District, JJnard Amendment Bill which was introduced by Nawab 
]\Iuhaniinad Yusuf. jMinister ffir Local Self-Coverumeiit lonji ap:o. A number 
of amendrmiits proposed by Khan Bahadur llatiz Hidayat llusssin to clause 
1.) dealitif;; with the powers of the chairman and the secretary of a district board 
to make apjiointments and dismissal were accepted by the Minister. These 
amendments ^:avc a ri^ht of appeal to th(‘ district board chairman from the decision 
c»f the scen'taiy and to the local (Tovernment from the df'cision of the chairman. 
Another amendment moved by Kai Bahadur Lala Ja^idish f’rasad and accepted by 
tlie Minister provided that the power to ajipoint and dismiss the en{i:ineer and the 
tax othcci should vest in the district board and i^avc thi*He othcers a ri^ht of appeal 
to the local (rovcrnmenl in I’ase of dismissal. Just as the Bill was jiassed into law 
the Coveviior arrived and addre^^sod the Council. 

Thi: Covkilnok's Addiie.ss 

His Kxcellency Sir Malcolm Ilailcv referred to the etioct of the recent 
unfavoiiralile harvest on the provincial tinances and the measures taken b} 
the Government during the last two years to all a.t!:riculturi8t6 in their strupt;l<^ 
ap-ainst nature. The (tovernmenf felt, that larRO saerifiecB made in the revenue 
remissions and the wides))r(‘ad i'^sne of Takavi loans were money well s]>i'nt, 
since tlie me.isiires produced an impression nmonj; tin* eultivafin;.', elashi's that 
the administration had a pmuine inteivst in their welfare. iSiich an impres¬ 
sion, His Excellency proceeded, was of the greatest value, sinee, in India, as 
at present eemstituted, moral and political progre^ss would be gravely impeded it the 
great mass of the pojmlation lost faith in tlie Htate as an agency for good. India's 
rural population was patient, kindly, long enduring, and esstntiall^' non-erimitial, 
respectful of jteaec and order, and clinging with the deeji-rooted atfeetion to family 
anu religions life. Civen a (luiekeiiing mind, wider views and greater readiness to 
take joint action in jiromoting common interest, there was a tine material to build 
a. new sense of citizenship. Vet. tlie speaker remarked that there were those at 
work who seemed bent upon destroying some of the very qualities needed for building 
that sense. 

Proceeding, His Excellency dwelt on all-India topics. He referred to the Viceroy’s 
November announcement, the Lahore Cotigress resolutions and the enforced absence 
of Swarajists from the legislatures. He w’as certain that the Council could not but 
appreciate the Vicerov’s efiort to provide, by means of the London Conferenre, an 
opportunity to all sides of Indian opinion for a free discussion with the Imperial 
Government of the problems of Indian political development. Such an opportunity 
should neither be slighted nor wasted. There were those who might not see eye to 
eye with others regarding the exact method by which the objective was to be 
approached, just as there were among the Indian publicmen differences regarding 
the guarantees which the various classes might claim for the promotion and 
protection of their interests. 

He continued : ‘'But take for a moment the position of the extreme wing which 
succeeded in dominating the Congres.s at Lahore. One may well assume that the 
people at large have been little moved by the claim of indoiiendence. The country^ 
has heard these millennial fantasies before and knows what value to place on thtan. 
If practical thinkers allow thdr minds to dwell on the matter at all, they must 
regret the mere declaration of an ideal so destructive of the growing sense of Indian 
nationalism. No one who knows the masses of India, could oelicve for an instant, 
that the Legislative Assembly, whatever garb of constitutional authority it might 
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asBumc*, would make the same appeal either to British India or to Indian States 
or eonslituted so strong- a iinifyinj»: and elevating force as allegiance to the King- 
Ernperor. But, if there is something of an air of farce jiboiit the statement of this 
objective, there is no doubt, on the other hand, that very large numbers of people 
in this province, alike among landowners, merchants and professional and public 
men, feel a grave apprehension at the announcement. Here, we are not in the realm 
of fur-otl fancies, hut are com‘erued with projects of which experience enables us 
to foretell the inevilal)le conse(piences. When we are i)romised civil disolredience. we 
remember t’hauri t^iaura, and all th(‘ aftermath of dacoity and lawlessness which 
followed the previous preaching of the same species of doctriiu'. 

“When we hear of the (‘ampaign against payment of taxes, we need all our sense 
of humour to ai)preciate the proposal that revenue should not be paid to the State 
but be (‘HMlited to the ('ongn^ss leaders for national purposes. We do not need he 
landlords to apiiiieeiafc the issm; of a no-rent campaign. If one eontraefiial relation 
is to be hrok<‘n, so will otluM’s, and ercditor.i must sacriliee thi'ir debts, and 
merchants their lawful demands, it Indc[)endence is to be achieved by those hai>py 
meansj then one may faney that tiie average inhabitant of ihrsi* provinees might 
w'ell ])ray that its elecied npresentatives would urge the administration to do its 
best to stave ofi' that blessed day. He might even feel that it would not be wholly 
amisa if the (iovernment weie, on this occasion, to furnish some proof ol that 
(.leinoMiae eharaelt'i' of which he has beiai told so mncli.' 

I'locefsiing the (lovernor said that it was out of jihn-'* to utter tlin'ats of ropito- 
sion, but il the extreme wing started civil cro.ob(‘<.lieiiee tin* Government would ms<‘ 
every legal means to defeat it. and in tli<* (went ol legal n'sources jiroving iiisiif- 
heient the Government hope it' would receive tlu' support of the public and tlie 
t'oiincil in securing such fre-h h'gal provision as was rc(juircd. The Governmen! 
could not stand aloof if a small S(‘ctii)n did actually attemi.it to gain sovereignty foi- 
itselt by shattering the existing social order. The Government would af)p(‘al to the 
public to aid M. lo maintain law and order, Jt wmuld aiipeal to the landowners to 
see that there was nothing in ihisr own relations with tlie itmants which would 
aHord an excuse for those who were .seeking grounds for netting tenants again.si 
landowners. 

Th(*re was another sphere where tlu' .^late must appeal for the oHices of others. 
Everyday, attempts were btniig made to invade edneationai institutions and to interest 
the youth of the country with vague tlmorics which could only be described as 
eommuiiistic. No reasonable man would l<‘ll the young men of India that they 
had no concern in the dcsiiny of their motherland, but no parent could look with 
equanimiiy ut th(' sight of bands of stiulcntfl coming under the intlueriee of revolu¬ 
tionary ti'aehings. The, (Jovernment hoptal that jiarents would realise that Govern¬ 
ment could not consider such students lit for Government (‘inploymcnt. as they had 
been proved lo be active in associations ot a character subversivt' of law and order. 

Goiicludiiig, His Excellency said tliar the dangcis lie had spoken of were not 

actually impending. He hoped that solnw ojiinion might vet convince the party 

which, Jiowever potent lor evil, was yi't only a small minority in the country, that 

it could not be allowed to imperil the domestic pcaue or disturb India’s ordered 
jirogrc.ss. 

r. P. J’KKVKNTION of ADUFTFUATION v-VMF.NnMFNTj Bll.I. 

Afttor the Governo'r spetn-b Nawah Muhammad Vusuf j^resented the report 
of the select committee on the U. P. Prevention of Adulteration 

(Ainendmeiit) Bill ami announced his intention to withdraw’ the Bill in 
accordance with the wish of the select commitN^p. He admitted that the Bill 
was hurriedly drafted by Sir Ivo Elliott before Im left India and it only dealt with 
one |X)int, namely, }>rotection to purchasers of ghee against being deceived into pur¬ 
chasing impure stutt’. It w’as the unauimoiis opinion of the select committee when 
a larp^ number of amendments w’ere moved by the Director of Public Health that 
this Bill should be withdrawn and that a new Bill should be brought forward in order 
that it might be more etrective and comprehensive. 

Xawab Muhammad Yusuf next introduced the new Prevention of Adulteration 
(Amendment) Bill after which the council adjourned. 

ToVVN AKEAS Act AMENDJtENT BiJJ. 

2()th, FEBRUARY :—Non-official business was transacted at today’s meeting of 
the Council. Mr. Tiifail Ahmad moved that his Town Areas Act Amendment Bill be 
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roferrod to n select eomniittec consisting- of 10 members whose names he mentioned. 
He said the object of the Bill was to bring the notified areas Avhieh were now 
a<lminislered by rjiles framed by Government within the purview of the Town 
Areas A(‘t recently passed by th(‘ Council. He would leave it to the select com- 
niitte<' to rectiminend wliieh notifi(;d areas could be convert('d into municipalities and 
vhieh into tONMi an'as. 

Khan Bahadur Hail/ llidavat Husain moved that the Bill be circulated for 
(dieiting opinion on tlie ground that a select committee could not be legitirnati'Iy 
asked to ueterniine Nshieh notified areas \\ere fit to be converted into muni(*ipalitiefl. 

Kai Bahadur lada dagdish Jh'asad said it would be a retrograde step to 
reduce the notifie-d areas to the position of town areas. 

Nawab Yusuf, .Minister for Local Si'lf-(Jovernment, supporting tlu* amendment 
and opjiosing the motion for its referenct' to a select committee said the notifietl 
areas w(T<^ now govenu'd according to the rules framed bv Govi'rnment and it would 
be a novel thing to transform them into town areas whieli had Vi‘ry limited ]iowers 
ot taxation. The Bill as it .stood was e(‘rlainly reactionary. 

llrxii.rrio.N ox Srrn.KMKXT Rf.pouts 

lAbn/. /’7''/)/iVhi/? }';--Th(' oidy business transacted to-d;iy was the consideration 
of t^^o resolutions on settlement reports whicli were both vit'hdraun afttr discussion 
}»y lb(' moA’ei-. Khan Bahadur M.aulvi Kasihuddin. 'J'hey were in the following 
terms 'i'hat this (huincil reeomiiHMids to the (lovernnuMit to i)e pleased to reduce 

the laml Koeniu' of Pargtuia Salianpur, tahsil Hataganj. district Budatin, from 
Rs. j.i.'.iiLO to Rs. 2,(t(>0(;0 

(2j ‘Ihut this (.'ouneil recommends to the Government to be pleased to reduce 
the and revenue of district Luckiutw from Rs. ]2.22.(K)0 to Rs. n,bJ,(X)0.' 

i\Ir. Mehrotra ol'iected to th(‘ latter resolution iieing AvitlidnnMi but the House 
by ’.4 against 17 votes permitted the mover to withdraw it. 

IMr. Meii. )iia next mo\ed the following resolution which Avas riih'd out of order 
by the Rresidi'nl 'ddiat this (Vmncil strongly recommmids to JIis Kxer'llency 
the Governor in C\)uneil Xu ndiice the })ereentag<‘ of revenue assi'ssmi'nt in the 
mahals where assessment reports lu\\e Ikh'II submiiti'd b\ the settlenumt otheei’s to 
'X\ jier cent, as the maximu.n.' 

,Mi. Mehrotra ('xpr('ss(*d his willingness to delete tlie latlei jAortion relating to 
peii-enlage but the Eiiiam-e .Mtanher's ohieetion was uphebi by the Bresidfait. I'lie 
Gouneil then adjourned till the 24»h. 

Budget for 1930-31 

2///i. FEBT^rAliY ’.—.\t to-da\’s meeting of the Council, Sir George Laniliert. the 
hdnane Metnbei. presented the iiudgot for Rl.d(u:51. The opc-ning balance for the tin' 
Imdget yi'ar u; estimated at Rs. and the iiicome at Rs. 1,7)5,15b,(KIQ made up 

of Rs, 1,2S,:i5().(*()0 from revenu<*and Rs. 2fi.789,f)00 from debt in'nd receipts. The budget 
expenditure is Rs, 1,2T.22tbB(K) charged to revenue, and Rs, 25.21 under debt- 

head disluirsements. I'he budgfS, which thus shows a small revenue surplus, provides 
a closing balance ot Bs, 52liikhs. d'be estimated re\eijue for l92‘.)-:ii) is sliowii at 
Rs. l,2»0,74l,tXH') and tin' charges against, revenue at Rs. 1,23.1 V.tS.OtH), The eorrespou- 
ding revised figures are Rs. l.:il,8()1.00b and Rs, 1,23,7I8,(K.)0. dhe budget revenue 
estimate is thus lu'arly 35 lakhs h'ss than tin' revised of the current y«'ar, and the 
budget expendiinre (eliargi'd to reveniu') is 35 lakhs higher than the carrt?nt. year’s 
revised estimate. 

Disctssion of Budoft 

6th. MARCTJ Budget discussion commenced to-day. Khan Bahadur Hjfix 
Ilidayat Husain who initiated the discussion characterized* the budget as featureless 
and proceeded to thank the Finance Member for his very liberal policy of remissions 
and suspensions. He assured Sir Geome Jaimbert of the support of the House and 
the entire province in his benefieent and g-<Mion)us altitude towards the tenantry. 

Dealing with the debt position, the sj)eaker. amidst laughter, likened the life of the 
province to the life of a typical Nawab living in heavy debt and paying high 
interest from his limited income, who would eventually collapse, and appealed for 
more caution in the administr.atioii of the finances. The speaker next dwelt upon 
the hardship of zamindars who sometimes had to remit or suspend to the tenants 
amounts far higher than what the Government had conceded to them and requested 
the Government to take this fact into consideration. 
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Hafiz Hidayat Husain urpjed among other things the industrial development of 
the province, and more money being provided for medical relief and public health to 
rural areas. Lastly, he deplored the increase in the jail population and asked the 
Ministers to put forward at every budget session a definite programme of their 
activities during the coming year showing what benefits they meant to confer on the 
^eople^and in what manner they would be able to deserve the support of the 

Babu Narain Prasad Nu/am in his maiden speech said that ho could not endorse 
the Finance Member’s remaik that the financial position of the province ‘‘was sound 
enough.” He pointed out that the total deficit since 1921 had mounted up to Us. 
3,611,00,000 w’hich revealed a state of things which could not be looked upon with 
equanimity. 

The others who participated in to-day’s debate were Babu Mukandi Lai, 
Nawab Jamshed All Khan, Rai Bahadur Babu Vikrarnajit ^ingh, Babu Hhyam 
Lai, Rai Sahib Thakiir Jiikrani Singh, Pandit l(|bal Narain (Jurtu, Chaudhari 
Mangat Singh. Nawabzada Lia(iat Ali Khan, Saiyid Tufail Ahmad and Mr. 
Chintamani. 

Pandit Iqhal Narain Gurta in an €*xcellent Bp('(*ch characterized the budget as a 
cheerless and humdrum budget which was absoluti'ly featur(;l('sa. lie pointt'd out 
that only 23 per cent of the additional expenditure of Rs. 2,93,(t0,000 incurred since 
the remission of the provincial eontnbuiion was spent on beneficent dejiartments and 
the rest on the reserved departments. 

After dealing with the debt position at length, Mr. CJurtu urgi'd that the expendi¬ 
ture on the education of girls should be si'parately shown in the budget apart from 
general expenditure on ediioation. The exjiendilure on primary edueation for the 
budget year was less than that for the current year by two lakhs and there was 
absolutely no justification for it, 

Nawabzuda Lniqat Ah khan sounded a note of tvarniiig to the (lovernmcnt to 
tak(i care to sec that their new eomniercial venture in regard to the hydro-electric 
scheme did not prove a failure and urged that it was the duty of th('. Slate to 
successfully tackle the problem of unem})loyim‘nt in the province. 

Mr. ChiiitaiNani said that he did not sw anything in the budget on which to con¬ 
gratulate the rinance Member but there was much room for sympathy. He had every 
reason to complain that no serious, Biistaincd and constructivc' cfjort had been made 
to reconstruct the provincial financial system on a broad i>asis which would cnalile 
a inogressivo iirogramme to be fiimnceu from year to year without a stop, 

riiially, Mr. Chintamani referred to the (Jovernor’s recent appeal to ‘saner’ opinion 
in the province to raliy to the side of law and order and criticised that the budget 
was no. of a nature which would lend support to the sober siH'lion to carry ’ ou a 
propaganda with success. The debate was at this stage adjourned. 

7 th. MARCH-. Resuming the debate to-day, Nanab Muhammad Yusaf, 
Minister for Local bclf-Ciovernment, said that he was particularly grate¬ 
ful to Mr. Chintamani, leader of the Opj^osition, for his cncourag- 
ing, unstinted and frank acknowkdgmcnt of the services rendered l^v the Public 
Health department during the Kumbh Mein at Allahabad. Replving to the criticism 
tiial the Ministers had not placed before the Council their programmes for the 
budj^*t year, Nawab Muhammad Yusuf said that there vvas no dearth of progrmmes 
on the transferred side but the question was one of funds. 

la regard to Pundit Yenkatesli Narain Tiwary’s suggestion for the appointment 
01 a committet^ to investigate municipal finances, the Minister said that the committee 
already appointed in connection with the district board’s finances had not yet 
submitt^ their report and the Government did not know’ what fresh expenditure 
would bo necessary as a result of their recommendations. The suggestion for another 
committee was therefore premature. The Minister next admitted that the major portion 
of the Government revenues vyas derived from rural areas and if there was no 
a^quate return by way of services it was due to stringency and limitation of the 
tiovernment finances. Ihe Government had schemes ready to introduce time scale 
salaries in the Registration department and to improve the pay of clerks I but again 
funds for the purpose were not available. ^ j 

, Minister for Agriculture and .Excise, said 
wouldlbTcarSully^exara departments and add^ that every suggestion 

31 
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Raja Bahadur Ktishal Pal Singh, Minister of Education and Industries, said that 
all 8 Ufl::^ 2 :c 8 tion 8 made in regard to his departments would be carefully examined and 
considered. (Mr. Chintamani.—Hear, heai). As regards the question of iinernplovment 
he awaited the recommendations of the Education t:^ecrctary and Director of Public 
Instruction on the nroposals of the committee to establish employment bureaus at 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Cawnpore and Agra, and said that the Government intended 
to take tin)ely action in the matter. As regards primary education the Minister 
stated that there would be no education in the present programmes of district 
boards. Some boards had large unspent balances and the Government intended their 
compulsory utilization by the boards coneeriud. The Minister, in conclusion, added 
that if the provision of expenditure for education and industries was not more than 
what it was it was as much a matter of disappointment to him as to the Council. 

The Nawah Sahib of Chhatari Home Member said that his position was not 
very happy as expenditure on all his departments was sevcrclv criticised, but his 
experience as a member of tlie Government for seven yt'ars had (aught him that 
there was nothing so healthy for administration as nonotlicial criticism. 

Dealing with the proj)osed rearmament of the police lorce, the Home Member 
said that the present muskets had been purchased second haml from the army 
nearly hO }ear8 ago. They had been condernricd as until, and ust'less for emergent 
occasionR by the High Court in their judgnieiit in tlie Chaiiri Chaura case. A 
departmental committee had since gone into the matter and condemned 4l0 
muskets out of 2,1S8 as totally beyond repair and 1,148 as useful if repaired at 
once. The Government had also been inforim^l that ammunition for these muskets 
would no longer be manufactured and it was why tht'y thought that rearma¬ 
ment was urgently required even in such a loan year. 

Turnmg to inereaBed jail expenditure, the Home Member pointed out that it was 
due to increase in the jail population. The decrease in the Forest budget was due 
to the fact that the current budget contained certain recoveries which was non¬ 
recurring He refuted the suggestion that the notification regarding criminals of the 
Gujar conmninity was a stigma upon that community. Finally, the Horne Member 
said that the Government of India’s instructions regarding the classification of 
prisoners would be carried out by the local Government. 

Sir George Lambert, Finance Member, referring to Mr. Cbintamani’s criticism 
tliat he had not this year consulted (lie Opposition in ri'gard to the arrangement of 
demands for presentation, said that he had given no such undertaking to the 
Council in 1928. Ho had then merely stated that any proposal having Bubstantial 
agreement among the various parties would b(‘ eonsidered by him. This invitation 
to party leaders to let him know their w’ishes even now stood where it was, but this 
year he had received no indication of it from them. 

As regards the siigm^stion that the finance committee might advise him as 
to the order of expenditure, he said that it could not he accepted as the apportion¬ 
ment of money was a question of policy and not of finance. 

He next acknowledged the gcneious remarks about him and the Finance depart¬ 
ment and felt quite sure that these handsome tributes would considerably encourage 
the stafK The Government were proud of having behind them the unstinted approval 
of the Council in their liberal policy of remissions and suspensions of land revenue 
and the distribution of taqavi. He added that he sJiouId be bss responsive to the 
opinion of the Council if he did not regard their apju’oval with gratification. He 
hoped he w'as not mcre/y expressing liis personal view in regarding land revenue 
remissions as the necessary accompaniment of the whole system of assessment. 
Otherwise, he could not imagine why there should be such precise rules on the 
Bubj^t of remissions and suspensions, 

Proceeding Sir. George Lambert said there was a hardy annual regarding the 
division of expenditure between the reserved and transferred departments. Mr. 
Gurtu had adopted his own method of calculating and Mr. Blunt had said that the 
figures were right. But he thought tlieir application was entirely wrong. (Laughter) 
Provincial contribution wss responsible for aimnal deficits and its remission only 
enabled the Government to restore balanced expenditure. It did not represent new 
income and Mr. Gurtu’s charge that the Government received the crorcs and spent 
only 73 lakhs on the nation-building departnicuta therefore broke down. The 
Finance Member contended that the Baida CavtaV and the Hydio-FVectivc scheme 
■were beneficent subiects though they would be styled as such on\y it they were 
transferred to the control of ministers. Seventy-five per cent in 1928-29 and 80 per 
cent, in 1929-30 of the new expenditure since he became Finance Member went to 
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the transferred departments. He quoted figures to show that the total expenditure 
under Edurntion, Medical, Public Health, Ajrriculturc and Industries had gone up 
from Rs. ],8],r-0.000 in 1920-21 to Rs. 3,13,00,000 in 1930-31 and added it was only 
on figures like these that they could judge fairly the proportion of expenditure on 
the transferred departnunls. He said that the reserTcd subjects vrere like the lines of a 
railway on which coaching traffic ran and they had to maintain them with a certain 
degree of efficieney. He wondered what Mr. (.'hintamoni would do to reconstruct 
the budget on a new' basis and to leave more money for expenditure if he 
were made Finance Minister. Continuing the Finance Member said that 
settlements got more liglitly on the agricultural population to-day than before and 
they were tin* only means for the (Jovernment to got new revenue. Ibider the last 
Settlement Act tljc Covernment h't a irood deal of recurring revenue go away. With¬ 
out new taxation, though he proposed none, the income of the Government would 
remain singularly inelastic. The Council then adjourned. 

Loan Programme of Government 

MARCH 1 —The loan projrramme of the United Provinces Government, as 
contained in the Hiidgct for 1930-31, came in for strong criticism at to-day’s 
meeting of the Councih After question time. Sir George Lambert, the Finance 
Member, moved the following resolution :— 

That this Council recommends to the Government. 

(A) Continuance of the undertaking of the following programmes of works and 
the meeting of the cost of their construe ion from loan lunds. 

(1) The programme of civil court buildings drawn up by the High Court of 
Judicature and (he C.'bief Court of Oudh. (2) The programme of revenue building 
drawn up by (ho Board of Revenue. (3j The programme of police buildings, already 
in hand. (4) Construction of a maternity hospital at Lucknow and a Central Jail 
at Meerut anr* 

(B) Continuation of the existing capital programmes of canal cons¬ 
truction, the (Sarda) Hydro-Electric proj(;cts, road reconstruction, advances to local 
bodies and cuiivators’ jvmsion commutations provided that the ininimum limit of 
the cost of building to i)e constructed from loan funds shall ordinarily not bo less 
than Rs. r)CK(K'0 except in tlu' cas(' of the programme of police buildings where the 
minimum limit shall not be less than Rs. 20,000. 

Sir Qcorr/e Lambert, in moving the resolution, explained that the resolution 
proposed to lay clown the general principle which shoulu govern any work to be 
iincfertakcn from loan fiiiids. A similar resolution was placed before the Council last 
year and adopted by thf; House. The main point in to-day's resolution which re- 
(juirei. (lcf(‘net‘ was in ri'gard to the policy of borrowing money for unproductive 
])urnoses. The Council liad accepted that policy in years gone by, in regard to the 
road reconstruction and police buildings. Last year, the Council further appioved 
of that policy and exteiiaed it to expenditure on judicial and revenue buildings and 
to the construction of the Lucknow maternity hospital and the Meerut Central Jail. 
The Council had every right to change its o])inion this year but, for one, was con¬ 
vinced that the reasons in favour of the general policy undorlving the loan pro- 

f gramme w’as stronger than ever to-day. The province was, at the present moment, 
ess able to finance urgent building requirements from revenue resources than it was 
at this time last year and if Government were to keep its beneficial services at the 
present level it must attack this building programme from loan funds. 

Proceeding, vSir George said that he was aware that great stress would be laid on 
the debt position of the province. By the end of current year the province should 
have spent about Rs. 23H lakhs on unproductive schemes in the following manner : 

Roads 152 lakhs ; ])olice buildings 62 lakhs ; agriculture college 3 lakhs ; the 
Council House lakhs ; Ghaziuddin Hyder canal lakhs; revenue and judicial 
buildings 2 lakhs. 

During the budget year, Government proposed to spend half a crore more on 
these unproductive schemes. The total dead weight debt would thus amount to 286 
lakhs at the end of 1930-31, which would cost about 17 lakhs in debt charges annu¬ 
ally. If all programmes were to be carried out after 1. 30-31, it would require about 
18o lakhs to complete them. The total dead weight debt would tben amount to 472 
lakhs imposing an annual burden of about 27 lakbs in the shape of debt charges. 
Prqceeeding, Sir George explained why he had cut down the minimum limit for 
police buildings to Rs. 20,000. This was due to the fact that most of the thanas, 
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v;\\\c\i an integral part of the police building Bchcmcs, would cost much less 
than half a lakh. 

Pandit Iqhal Narain Gurtu moved an amendment to the e/fect that loan funds 
should be iitiliBcd only for productive or for nnasi-commercial or industrial works 
which would cost not less than one lakh and that in the case of urgent unproductive 
works the minimum cost should be five lakhs. Pandit (Jiirtu was strongly of opinion 
that for buildings costing less than one lakh (loverninent should find the money 
from its revenues or do without them. Kaja Ja<tannnth Baksh Sinr/ moved another 
amendment recommending that minimum cost of police buildings to be financed 
from loan funds bhouid be Rs. 25,0(^0. 

Mr. C. Y. CJnniamani, supporting Pandit Giirtu’s amendment, criticised Govern¬ 
ment, who had agreed last year to set the minimum, even for police buildings, at 
half a lakh, for changing its front to-day. After prolonged debate the Council rejec¬ 
ted Pandit Gurtu’s amendment but carried Raja Jagannath Baksh’s without division. 
The resolution, as amended, was carried by 39 against 14 votes. The Council then 
adjourned till March 17. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

i7th. MARCH: —The first group of budget demands including those under 
public health, land revenue, stamps and famine relief came up for discussion before 
the C-ouneil to-day. The only interesting debate to-day centred round the 
motion for omission of the item concerning appointment of a whole-time deputy 
public analyst on Rs. 9CX)-1,500 per month and an assistant for him in addition. 

Mr. M. P Merhotra, who proposed the reduction, wanted to know why if 
hitherto the work of the public analyst could be done by a part time officer at a 
small cost it was necessai^ now to appoint two highly salaried officers to carry out 
the w'ork. The Minister opposing the reduction motion pointed out that the public 
analyst had to analyse over three thousand samples in 1023 only. No part time 
officer could cope with that amount of work. The motion was rejected. 

Demand Undeji Puijek' Health 

In presenting a demand for Rs. 22.89,502 under the head of Public Health, 
Nawab Mahomed Vuaiif, Minister for Loital SHf-Government, reviewed the activities 
of the department during the calendar year 1029, He said that the chief plank 
in the administration of the rubhc Health Department was the provision of a 
district health service. 

IStli, MARCH :—I'o-day the Council concluded its discussion of the Public 
Health demand and voted the full amount asked for less Rs. 11. the Coumnl having 
adopted two motions for token reductions aggregating to that amount. 

The first motion urged reduction of tne demand by one rupee and raised the 
question of the inadequacy of work done in rural areas by ])ul)Uc health officers and 
their staff. Thukiir Hanuman Singh, the mover, detailed the distressing sanitary condi¬ 
tions of the villages and regretted that district health oflicers seldom visited outlying 
places in districts although provided with facilities for the purpose. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for J^ocal Self-Government, admitted that 
much remained to be done in the matter of improving public health in rural areas. 
He added that an extension of the activities of the department w^as dependent upon 
the availability of more funds. The reduction motion was adopted without a division. 

Pandit V. N, Tewary moved a token reduction to ascertain if (Tovernment had 
any scheme to make inoculation against cholera and plague compulsory. 

Nawab Mohammad Yusuf, Minister, replying, said that the necessity and impor¬ 
tance of making cholera and plague inoculations compulsory was becoming clearer 
and clearer every day but Government could not march too fas" with legislations 
on the subject without public support behind it. 

Mr. Hafiz Hidayat Hussain moved a token cut stressing the desirability of recons¬ 
tituting the Board of Public Health by introducing an elective element in it. The 
mover wanted district and municipal boards to elect some representatives of theirs 
to serve on the Board. 

Nawab Mohammad Yusuf, opposing the motion, pointed out that the Board at 
present contained nine non-official members against six officials. 

Sheikh Abdullah moved for a reduction of the demand by Rs. 10 and criticised 
the work of the engineering section of the Public Health Department. He said that 
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the attitude of the Superintending Engin^r, instead of being helpful to local hodic$, 
was very unsympathetic and autocratic. Mr. Chintamani, supporting the motion, 
said he had occasion to know of the spirit and temper of the Supennfendjng 
Engineer from his correspondence with the Allahabad and Agra Municipal Boards. 
}le thought he would not be guilty of exaggerating in describing this spirit and 
temper as one long sustained and unending “Jlyniii of Hate’' of local bodies. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister, said that the Superintending Engineer had to discharge 
his duties impartially and he could not afford to show too much sympathy to any 
particular local body. The reduction motion was put and carried without a division 
oeing challenged. The Council then adjourned. 

Demand Under Forest 

MARCH The Council to-day voted the forest demand in its entirety, most 
of the motions for reduction having been withdrawn after discussion. The only motiou 
on which the House divided was made by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and it was for a 
lump reduction of R». 50,000 from the total demand The motion was negatived by 
52 against 18 votes. 

Medical Demand 

The medical demand was under discussion when the House adjourned. The 
House carried unanimously a token reduction of one rupee moved by Pandit Iqbal 
Narayan Gurtu who urged that an Indian should be appointed to the office of the 
inspector-general of civil hospitals in succession to Col. tSprawsou who was proceeding 
to Madras as surgeon-general. 

20ih, MARCH A token cut of Rs. 10 moved by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani was 
carried by the Council and this raised the question.of control exercised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India over the appointment of the inspector-general of civil hospitals. 

Only 24 out of 75 motions were discussed by the Council before the guillotine 
was applied by the President at the appointed hour. The demand with a reduction 
of Rs. 12 as carried by the Council was then voted. 

Demand Tender Administration of Jusike 

21sf. MARCH The demand under ndininistrnlinn of justice for Kh. f.roOJG) 
was voted by the (/ouncil today and two token reductions were carried. The first 
of them was moved by Mr. Mnkandi Lai urging that Knmaun should ho eompletely 
brought under the civil jurisdiciion of the High Court. Th*' second token reduc¬ 
tion raised an issue of very great public importance and the various parties joined 
hands and inflicted a severe emfeat on the Government. I’andit Rhagwat Narayan 
Hhargava who moved this token cut urged that no posts of district and sessions 
jndgeb should be reserved for the members of the Indian (^ivil Service and all the 
thirty-twoipost8 of judges in the provinces should be filled by recruitment from the 
provincial service and the bar. 

Demand under Education 

22nd. MARCH The Council discussed to day the budget demand under the 
head Education. Moving for a grant of Rs. 1,97,50,000 Raja Bahadur Kushalpal 
8 ingh, Education Minister, emphasized the two sin^cial features of the Government’s 
education policy. The first of them was an endeavour to make education in rural 
areas bear a close relationship to the daily lives of the people. With this aim in 
view the Government were extending, as rapidly as possible, a scheme for the intro¬ 
duction of the teaching of agriculture in vernacular middle schools. 

The first cut was moved by Pandit f. N. Gurtu who urged that Government 
should take a keener interest than they had hitherto taken in the spread of girls' 
education in these provinces. 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction, assured the Council that 
the Government and the Education Department regarded the expansion of girls’ 
education as the most vital need of education to-day. He would not accept it as 
correct that the United Provinces was behind the other provinces in the matter of 
girls’ education. This province spent over 17 per cent, of its total revenue on edu- 
(^tion which was the highest figure for India. Over 12 per cent, of the total educa¬ 
tional expenditure was spent ou girls’ deucation and the United Provinces 6gures 
was the third in this respect in the All-India list. Between 1917 and 1927 there 
had been an increase of 46 per cent, in the namW of pupils in girls’ schoola and 
the United Provinces was ahead of all other provinces in this matter. 
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Pandit Ourtu’s motion was adopted without opposition. Another token cut 
motion was similarly adopted which urji^cd the need of the Government payinjj; 
treater attention to the promotion of adult education in (he Provinces. 

Demand under Industries 

Moviiijr the e:rant of the dernniui under [ndnstriea for Rs. 
14,7r),r)88 to-day, Kaja Hahadnr Knshalpal Sin^h, Minister of Industries, said that the 
expenditure on industries in the year lOilO-dl was the hi^rchest yet attained and he 
liked to tell those who frequently atta(‘ked the Government for no^leetinp; and 
Btarvinp; the department that the United Provineos snemt on this department more 
that any other province. The Minister added that he liked puhliely to acknowled«re 
the excellent work done by Mr. S. P. Shah and Mr. Donaldson. Director and 
Deputy Heeretary of Industries, respectively, whose connection with the department 
was about to cease. Mr. Shah had efTeclcd many improvements in orj^anization 
and had drawn up plans for the future. It Avas a matter for rejrret that the 
department would lose his wide knowledge of the suhjeet of industries and commoree. 
Mr, Donaldson, the Raja Bahadur added, had handled many industrial problems 
in a matter that compelled his admiration. 

The question of the appointment of a successor to the present. Director of 
Industries, Mr. 8. P. Shah was next raised l»y Pandit Bliajrwat Narayan Bharpava 
by a token cut of one rupee. He wanted a definite assurance that the rumour that 
a European would be appointed to the post was baseless and that an Indian would 
Buccetd Mr, Shah. 

Eaia Bahadur Kushalpal Singh. Minister, denied that any sort of pressure was 
being brought on Covernment to appoint a European and said that the rumour to 
that eflcct was entirely incorrect. He promised tliat the Government would take 
into consideration all the vicAvs expressed in the House iu making the appointment, 
ihe motion was withdrawn. 

Nawabzida Liaqat All Khan moved a token reduction of Re. 1 with the object of 
expressing the dissatisfaction of the House with the Government policy in selecting 
the iVincipal of the Technological Institute, (yawnpore, without advertising the 
post in India. Through this act of the Government, the speaker pointed out, 
fmlians with suitable qualifieations had been deprived of the op})Ortunity to oiler 
themsolv|ert as eandidates for the post. 

The issue being dissalisfaet'on with the manner iu AAhieh the present Principal 
had been ajipointed, the motion was carried by the house by 50 against 29 votes. 

An utterly unconstitutional act or the Government was next brought to light 
by Mr. C'^liintamani, leader of the Nationalist Party. To give efieet to a so-called 
nromise^hcld out to Mr. Duke, oil exepert in the Technological Institute, a sum of 
Rs. 18,726, Avas biidgetted for and Mr. (hiutamani moved the omission of this item. 
Moving the omission of this demand Mr. Chintamani Avanted to know if there 
were any eases in Avhich Indian othcers had been granted pay and allowanees with 
retrospective efieet in a similar manner and Avhether this ollieer had himself asked 
for the overseas pay. The ofiicial apologia Avas far from convincing. 

Mr. Donaldson, Deputy Secretary for Industries, and the' Home Member and the 
Chief Secretary spoke for the Government, Avhile Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, 
Minister of Industries, maintained silence till after the mover had exercised his 
right of reply. The defence nut forward by the G()vernmerit for the extraordinary 
and unusual concession sought to be extended to Mr. Duke was that they had 
definitely promised him iricreascd pay and overseas allowance in 1925, Avhen the 
Nawab of Chhatari was Minister, that the proposals AAcre submitted to the Secretary 
of State in 192C when Kumar Rajendra Singh took charge and they Averc ultimately 
put up before the Finance Committee in January 1929. 

There w’cre two amendments to Mr. C.hintamani’s motion. Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved that the amount he reduced by Rs. 4,126 so that 

olflcer could draw during next year a special allowance of Rs. HOO per mensem 
and have nothing by way of retrospeeti\'e efieet. The other amendment moved by 
Babu Jia Ram Saxena sought to reduce the amonnt by Rs. 18,176. 

Mr. Chintamani, replying, protested against the Minister’s silence throughout the 
debate and said that the Government had from the first t© the last acted in a 
completely unconstitutional manner and they had no business to make any definite 
promise without obtaining the sanction of the Council for the expenditure. ‘ Though 
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the strength of the ftrgumenls was wholly on the Bide of the OppoBition. fho 
Government as usual carricnl the division, and defeated Mr, Mehrotra s amendment, 
by 52 aj^ainst 20 voles, while the other amendment and the oriKmai motion were 
rejected without division. 

25 th. MARC 1! On ihiB day Khan Bahadur Mauivi Pasihuddin moved a 
token reduction of one rupee under the Technolofrical liifititutc, add wanted to 
know from the Governinent what Bubstantial achievements this institute had to 
its credit in research in the leather, su^^ar and oil sections. He ur^ed that it 
behoved the Council to consider whether the taxpayer’s money spent on 
this institute had brought its full return. No kind of education in industries 
was of any avail unless practical workshop training was given to the 
students. The institute taught a very small number of students and the large 
amount spent upon it was not commensurate with the product of its work. The 
motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Mukandilal next moved a reduction of one rupee under technical and indus¬ 
trial education and urged the control of the Lucknow School of Arts and Crafts 


by the I'iducation department. 

Raja Bahadur Kushal Bal iSingh, Minister of Industries, promised to take into 
consideration all tlic points urged by the mover and the motion was withdrawn. 

The m'cessity of develojiing cottage industries through the agency of district 
boards by Government granting aid to them was ernphasi/.ixi by Mr. Mukandilal by 
means ot another token cut of one rupee. 

Pandit Nanak thand, Bbava JIanumat Prasad, Thakur TTdaibir Singh, Shaikh 
Masudul Hasan and Pandit. Shri Sadayatan Paiide next supported the motion, urging 
that the indigenous industries of their respective districts should be encouraged by 
the Industries department. 

Mr. Donaldson, Deputy Secretary, Industrie.^ department, had just begun to speak 
when the guillotine was ai)plied. ()nly one iu|>ee having b<xn reduced as a token 
cut during these two days, the remaining demand under Industries was voted 
by the House. The Councirthen adjourned. 


Drma^^p Under Irrigation 

2Gth. MARCH After question-time to-day Sir George Lambert (Finance 
Member) moved for a grant of Rs. 39,37,608 under the head of irrigation 
expenditure charged to revenue. 

Thakur Hnniiman Singh moved a reduction of the sum, urging that the hydro- 
eleetrie scheme be extended to Muttra district. 

Sir George replied that the scheme was nearing the stage of completion and had 
reache(' the outskirts of Agra city. Government would like to see their present 
position consolidated before extending the scheme, but probably the time would come 
when the scheme would be extended to Muttra. The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Obeidur Rahman Khan moved a token cut to urge Government again to 
introduce in the Council the Irrigation Rates Bill. 

Sir George Lambert said that he was perfectly willing to consider the question 
when the Council was reconstituted after the coming general elections. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Pandit Rahas Behari Tewari proposing a token cut, suggested that notices sent 
by the irrigation department to villagers should be in Hindi as most of them did 
not understand Urdu. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad, Chief Engineer, said that orders had been issued to cultivators 
to have their accounts and receipts written in any language they preferred. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Lala Jagadish Prasad moved a token cut to urge that in view of the succession 
of lean years and of the damage caused by locusts and the tendency of prices to 
fall, Government should reduce the irrigation rates. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad, Chief Engineer, opposed the motion. He stated that the 
rates were not too high for the cultivators to pay. 

The motion was rejected by 37 to 35 votes and the entire demand was then voted. 

The Finance Member next moved for a grant of Rs. 61,57,990 for capital outlay 
on irrigation and hydro-electric works. 

A motion which raised the uuestion of grant of ,the eh^ctric license to Messrs, 
Martin and Company was discussed under this demand. 

Moving a token cut Babu Jiaram Haxena wanted to know why Government 
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had granted a liccnae to Messrs, Martin and Company instead of distributing energy 
to the cultivators themselves. He further asked if the Martins had sold any shares 
in the United Provinces. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad, Chief Engineer, said that the Council had already discussed 
last year the question of grant of the license to Messrs. Martin and Co and he 
had no intention of going into the matter afresh. 

As regards distribution of electric energy in retail his opinion was that the sale 
of any commodity to the public had better be left in the hands of n business firm 
than that it should be done by (Toverument themselves. Messrs. Martin and Co 
advertised their shares in papers in the United Provinces and those who desired 
c<)uld have easily applied for them. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintainani, supporting the motion, criticized the Chief Engineer’s 
statement that the failure of people in these provinces to get shares was due to 
the fact that they did not apply for them. He knew an instance in which a dis- 
tinguish(‘d citizen of these provinces, who prom[)tly applied for shares after the 
first insertion of an advertisement to that effect in ‘The Pionei^r’ and who was told 
that all the shares had already been siibscribod, for the fact was that all shares had 
})(X*n disposed of before any advertisement was publisluHl in the United Provinces, 
(fivernment had saerificed the interests of the investing public by giving ‘carte 
blanche’ to Martin and Co. 

After further speoclies the motion was put and pressed to a division. It was 
rejected by 49 votes against 20. 

27th. MARCH r—Pandit I. N. Gurtu moved a reduction of the demand by 
Rs. lOu and raised the question of the cost of the scheme. He asked Government to 
considei’ if the rate oi annas per unit for industrial purposes in rural areas was 
within the easy reach of the poor cultivators. He wantea to know if in case the 
rate was reduced (Tovernmeut would get enough return to jiay interest on the 
capital outlay and still have a margin of profit. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad ((Jhief Engineer), replying, said the Government had consulted 
outside experts, who oxfiressed the view that the income estimated by Government 
was far less than what they would probably get from the working of this scheme. 
Judging from the great demand for supply of electric energy, the proposed cost per 
unit was not high at all. The Chief Engineer stressed the fact that the project was 
perfectly sound and possibilities of future development very great. 

The amendment was withdrawn and the demand voted. 

Sir George Lambert next presented a demand of Rs. 50,01,220 under the head 
“Charges on the Irrigation and Hydro-electric Establishment.” 

Mr. M. P. Merhotra moved a token reduction and inquired why the seuiormost 
Indian superintendcut was not going to be appointed Assistant Secretary in the 
Irrigation Department. 

Sir George Lambert said he was not sure if it was in the public interest that 
the claims of any individual officer to a certain post should be canvassed on the 
floor of the House. Government, however, had yet made no appointment and the 
matter was therefore still open. The motion was rejected. 

Pandit Bhagwat Nurain moved a token cut as a protest against the ‘‘extremely 
slow pace of Indianisation” in the Irrigation Department. Ho pointed out that not 
a single Indian officer had been promoted to the post ol Superintending Engineer 
during the last five or six years, 

Mr. Jwala Prasad (Chief Ivigineer), replying, said that appointments and promo¬ 
tions of all olficers, Indian or European, depended on merit and if there were 
instances where Indian officers had been superseded there were similar instances of 
European officers having been treated in the same manner. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by J8 votes against 27. 

On the motion of Mr. C. Y. Chiutamani the demand was reduced by Rs. 5.000 
on the ground of economy in respect of direction charges. 

Moulvi Obeidur Rahman Khan moved a token cut and urged that canal cases 
should be tried by ordinary deputy magistrates and not by canal magistrates 
appointed by the Irrigation Department. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad (Chief Engineer) said that if cases were tried by the ordinary 
revenue magistrates the parties would be greatly inconvenienced as they would have 
to travel long distances. Canal magistrates, he pointed out, disposed of canal 
cases on the spot, which was a great advantage. 
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The motion was carried without a division and the entire demand, less Rs. 5,001, 
was voted. 

The Finance Member next moved a grant of Rs. 2,160 under the head “Irrigation 
Capital Outlay in England."’ The demand was voted without discussion, 


Demand Under Public Works 

Nawab Yusuf, the Minister in charge, next presented a demand of Rs. 12,85,2^ 
under the head “Establishment—Public Works Department, Building and Roads 
Branch.*’ 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani moved a reduction of the demand by Rs. 1,200 urging 
that the special pay of the personal assistant to the Chief Engineer should be reduced 
from Rs. 200 per month to Rs. 100. • , 

Nawab YYisuf opposed the amendment and it was rejected oy 51 votes against lo. 

The entire demand was next granted after which the Council adjourned. 


Agriculture Demand 

28th. Moving the demand for Rs. 32,07,714 under “Agricultural, Veterinary, 

and Co-operative departments’ in the Council to-day, the hon. Maharaj-Kumar Major 
Mahijit yTngh, the Minister in charge of those departments, in the course of his 
speech, said that owing to financial stringency the Agricultural department had not 
been able to do what they would have liked to do during the current year, but 
nevertheless he hoped that the little they had done would meet with the general 
approval of the House. One of the chief aims of the department was to teach the 
cultivators to make the maximum amount of money from their holdings. The 
United Provinces was undoubtedly the chief sugar-producing provinces in India 
The area under sugarcane cultivation in 1028-28 was 14()M>() acres and in 19_,0-.UJ 
it tvas 281,000 acres, or more than double that ol the previims year. The Sarda 
Canal had proved a grciit Ixx^n lo sugarcane cultivation, so nuicli so that this 
province could now com]Jctc with the tvorld's markets. Five hundred and seventy-two 
thousand maunds of improvcxl smls had been distributed, and from the graiits-in-aid 
tlisbiirscd by tlic dciiartment to the extent ot 212 ,rnaiinds, they expected a lu^l 
return of 3O,0C)0 maunds ol improved s(*cds in the year. The Covernmcnl farms would 
have had lo sikmkI Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 lakhs for the same return and theretore the grants 
they had made were a good business proposition. 

After the Minister’s speech, motions lor reduction were taken up. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin moved the omissioa of an item of Rs. 2,CKJ0 
eoneerning assistant ami d(‘i)nty directors. Ho complained that the d€‘partniont was 
getting toj)-heuvy and the expenditure on diroelion was increasing from year to year. 
The Council would be tailing in its duty if it did not ehec-k thi'^ tendency of [increase 
of expenditure m the Agricultural department. 

Mr. Clarke, Director of Agriculture, explained the policy underlying th(? api)oint- 
nienl of assistant and deputy directors for carrying on the work of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion, demonstration, etc. It was with a view to give extendetl opor- 
tunities to the peoi)le of the province to join the Agricultural Service that be had 
recommended to the Minister to make provision for sholarships for study abroad. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Chintamati next movtxl the omission of an item of Rs. 10,006 eoneerning a special 
officer and wanted to elicit some information regarding this appointment. The budget 
memorandum showed tliat the appointment was going to be made permanent and it 
was a misnomer to call a permanent officer a special officer. Was the permanent 
strength of the office of the director found inadequate for the expanding activities of 
the department ? Mr. Chintamani added that this was not an unfriendly motion as it 
was his earnest desire that the Agricultural department should, by its increasing 
work, prove more useful to the people of the province. 

Mr. Clarke, Director of Agriculture, said that the work of the Agricultural depart¬ 
ment had considerably expanded during the last five years, and it w’as impossible for 
one officer to control the department and at the same time look after the research 
and technical work. The object he had kept in view during the last nine y^s 
during which he had been the director was to keep in touch with the practical 
problem of agriculture and not to give the whole of his time to administrative work. 
The special officer was intended to relieve him of his administrative work to a certain 
extent and there was no intention to make this appointment a permanent one. He 
was not at liberty to say how the mis-understanding arose and how the appoint¬ 
ment was made to appear in the budget memorandum as a permanent one. 

Mr. Chintamani, in withdrawing the motion, asked the Minister to consider u 
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the personal assistant which the director now had, w'as not enough to relie\re him 
of his administrative work to the extent required. 

Keplying to another token motion moved hy Pai Bahadur Mathura Prasad Mehrotra, 
the director said that there were seven circles in charge of deputy dirof^tors in the 
province, five of whom were Indians. Only one IjelougiH.! to the Indian Agricultural 
f^rvice and it was intend(H.l to incorporate deputy directors ^in class I of the new 
provincial service. The motion nas withdrawn. 

Mr. Mukandilal moved a token rtnlnetion of one rupee and complained that the 
Agricultural dei)artnicnt was doing nothing useful for the people in the hill district 
wnere there was plenty of scope for their activities on account of the system. 

Mr. Clarke said that his scheme for ex])ansion of work in the hill districts had 
biH}n approved by the Government and saiictinned by the Finance Committee, but 
it was not includetl in the budget this year lor lack of funds. 

The motion was withdrawn after th(‘ Minister gave an assurance that he would 
give his earnest attention to the matter. 

The importance of good cattle-breeding was emphasised by Mr. ]\Iiikandilal by 
another token cut of one rupee. He urged the Government to earry on propaganda 
on Bcieiitific breeding of cattle so that the deterioration of wcll-breu cattle might be 
Btopj)ed. 

Mr. Clark, Director of Agriculture, said that the department was doing its best in 
the matter of cattle breeding within its limiuMl resources, and the losses incurred 
on cattle-l)reediiig farms were more than justified by the very useful work they had 
b<Hni doing. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Eai Bahadur Babu Mohaulal, by a token cut of one rupee, enquired why the 
lumj) provision lor assistance to private farms had betai reduced from Ks, 4(>,(KjO to 
its. lT,b04 this year. He j>ointed out tliat th(‘ nssistanci* rcndt'nnl b\ the Government 
gave an impetus to private farms and it should not thendore be reductKl. 

The hon. Malniraj-Kumar Major Mahijit Singh said that the grants would be 
increased ii funds became available during the (‘ourse of the year. The motion was 
withdrawn. The Council ehortly afterwards adjourned. 

29th. MAJtCJI :—On this day Mr. Miikandi Had. by a token nnluctio]! of om‘ 
rupee, made some suggestions lor the better conuuct of jigricultural cxj)criments and 
demonstrations in tlu^ liill districts. 

The hon. Maharaj-Kiimar Major Mahijit Singh, Minister, rose to a poiiit of order 
at this stage and j)oin(('d out that this item did not refer to Government farms and 
the motion was aeeorditigly rul(“<l out. 

By another token cut of one rupet', Bai Baliadur Thakur Ilanuman Singh urgtxl 
that "the Agricultural dei)artmeiii should S(‘C to it that the Irrigaiion department 
supplied suttieient water to the agricnlttirists iu gciuTal and to the owners of ex¬ 
perimental and demonstration farms t(.» earry on their work without let or hindrance 
and should also assist the latter in market ting their ])roduee. 

Mr. Clarke, I)ir{*etor of Agrieultnr<‘, sai<l that llu‘ sujjply of water for irrigation pur¬ 
pose did not come within the scope of work of the v\gneultural department, but he 
never lost an opi)ortunity of urging on the chief (‘tigiiu'er for irrigation requirements 
of the cultivating classes. Th(‘y hud found that the cheapest method of demonstration 
was to tackle tSe villages in groups. Agricultural denamstrations Avere carried on 
best in conjunction wuth other phases of rural reeonstruetion work. 

Mr. Ohintamani movcxl a mluetion of Bs. .0,r)00 undeu’ ‘Pay of Ollieers, Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering,’ and pointed out that the* non-vote'd cluirges under this head 
had enormously risen from year to year. From Bs. 5,100 in 11328-29 they rose to 
Ks. 10,500 in 1929-30 and were estimated at Bs. 17,000 next \a‘ar. The explain.tion 
W’as that Ks. 14,000 was accounted for the pay of officers aeia the remaining rise of 
Rs. 3,000 was owdiig to the appointment oi an irrigation officer as agricultural 
engineer, who was expected to take over charge of the engineering section from the 
superintending engineer. Public Health department, as soon as he had acquired 
sufficient experience. Mr. Chintamuni said that he considered this arrangement 
neither satisfactory not desirable as it involved the importation into the agricultural 
service of a non-voted officer belonging to an All-India service. He moved the cut 
BO that a better arrangement might be made and more economy observed resulting 
in a retrencimieiit of expenditure. 

The hon. Maharaj Kumar Major Mahijit Singh, Minister, said that the post waa 
.advertised in India tw'o years ago, but no suitable applications were received. 
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Therefore they Bought the serviecB of Mr. Hutchinflon from the Irrigation department 
last year and he had now been trained for the work. ... 

Mr. Ohintamani, pre.-smg the motion, said that the Ptraight and Bimple issue 
before the House was one of ec*onoiny, and the question for decision was whether 
the work of the engineering section could not lie got on v ith less expenditure. 

The hoJi. Maharaj Kumar M.ajor Mahijit Singh, winding up the debate, said that 
if this molion was accepted the n^sult would be that the services of one of the 
assistant engineers would have to be immediately difipensed with. 

The motion was rejected without a division. 

Another motion moved by Mr. (hintamani to reduce the item concerning allow¬ 
ances and honoraria of the engineering section by Ks. 5,HOT) ^vas also rejected, as also 
an amendment moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasiliuddin to reduec the item by 
Rs. 3,000. ‘ ^ , 

Rai Bahadur Lala .Jngdish Prasad, by a token out of one rupee, urgtxl tlm 
necessity for greater exj)enditure on tube well experiments than the sum of Rs. 1,160 
provided in the budget. He said that tube wells were the only source of water 
supply in those areas which were not irrigated by canals. 

Mr. Clarke s.aid that the invt^stigation of the possiliility of coiistnicting tube 
wells in Bundelkhand was now over, and the rejmrr was being considered by the 
Government. Procef^ling. the ])irector of Agrieulture said the sum of Rs. l.lBO^was 
for running charges for demonstrating the possibilities of tube wells in Kheri 
district. The motion w.as eventually withdrawn. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra. by means of a token cut, urged 
that one borer should be placed in charge of the Cooperative department, but the 
motion was withdrawn on an a'^surance by the Minister that he would see what could 
be done in the matter. • u u j 

To protest against the wholly inadequate explanations given m the budget 
memorandum, wliieh did not enable non-otlieial critii'S who were not financial 
Pandits to understand the several items of e.x)>onditure, Mr. ('hintamani moved a 
reduction of Rs. 10 uiHi(T “Total expenditure of the engiru'ering section.” After the 
director’s explanation of the items r»'fcrred to, Mr. (’hintamani remarked that unless 
the director neld a cl.ass for M,L.(’. s it would not be jiossibh* for most of them to 
understand the budget (xplanations. He suggested for consideration of the Minister 
that the heads of deiiartmenls might pre])are for tlie us(‘ of mcml)ers detailed 
cxjilanatory memorandums relating to tneir departmental budgets. 

Maharaj-Kumar Major Mahijit Singh thanked the mover lor the suggestion and 
promised to sec what could be done in the m.atter, whereupon the motion was 
withdrawn. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin moved <a token reduction of one rupee and 
made several suggestions regarding the construction of fnln' mcHs. He pointed out 
that zamindars in several cases had been put to heavy losses by the failure of tube 
wells con 9 truct('d for them by the Engineering department, and said that the 
department was morally and civilly responsible for such loses. 

Mr. Clarke said (ho ('xpert assistance of the Engin(‘ering department was always 
available to zamindars in regard to the working of their tube wells and he did not 
know a single case in which redress had been refused. The motion was withdrawn. 

Replying to another token eiit of Rs. 10 moved by Khaii Ikahadur Hafiz Hidayat 
Hussain, Mr. Donaldson, deputy secrt'tary, said the agricultural ('ugnutHT would be a 
subordinate of the director of agriculture, like the dt'puty dire<^*tors. There was a 
close connection between the activities of the Agrieulturnl and Irrigation denartments 
and this wais one reason why an officer for the Irription department Lad been 
chosen as jigrieultural eiiginwr. The motion was wutharawn. 

Mr. Chintamoni next moved the omission of a new' item of Rs. 1,375 concerning 
scholarships and prizes, for which the illuminating explanation in the budget memo¬ 
randum was that it was a new expenditure. 

Mr. Clarke explained that it was meant for tw’o new' scholarships at Pusa and for 
raising the existing scholarship from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. In view oi this explanation 
the motion w’as withdrawn. ^ n, u 

Replying to another token cut by Thakur Hukum Sing, Mr. V. >. Metha, secre¬ 
tary, assured him that in making appointments to the subordinate agricultural service 
ana the (lo-opcrafive department, training in agriculture was invariably taken into 
consideration. The motion was withdraw'!!. 

As it w'as now 6 p. m. the motions w'ere guillotined and the demand was put to 
the House and carri^. The Council was then adjourned ‘sine die\ 
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The brief Biimmer BCPbion and the last one of the third United Provinces Tvegisla- 
tivc Council commenced on the *9th. July at Naini Tal. The proceedings of the 
Council M’ere dull, because of the withdrawal of staunch Nationalist members of the 
Council. 

U. P. District Boards Amendment Act 

The announcement was mad(' that the Unital Provinces District Boards Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1930, which was passed by the United Provinces Lef^islative Council on 
Feb. 19, 1930, and received the assent of His Excellency the Govenior-Geiieral on 
April 17, 1930. 

Demands For Sitplementary Grants. 

The Council then proceeded with the consideration of the demands for supplemen- 
R,rants in the financial year 1930-31. The motions to omit or n'ducc the amounts of 
demands for supplementary grants were seven in number, but only two of them were 
discussed. 

Beating of Congress Volenteers 

lOlh. IVLY: —]\Tr. C. Y. Chintamoni moved an adjournment to discuss the 
beating of Congress volunteers at Nainital on the ])revious day when two flag proces¬ 
sions w^re taken out and thirteen volunteers were arrested. 

f?ir George Lambert denied that there was any beating or any serious injury to 
any volunieers. The volunteers refused to go to the thana and had to be dragged 
by force, some volunteers re<'eiving minor injuries in that process. 

T'^ltimately the adjournment motion uas carruK.!, Government not challenging any 
division. In moving Mr. Chintamani said : The object of this motion is to call attention 
to a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, the beating of (V)ngress volun- 
teeis and others by members of the jiolice force at Naini Tab the most recent and callous 
being yesterday afternoon. In accordance with the instructions from the ('hair and the 
terms of my motion T shall limit myself entirely to th(' events at Naini Tal. Before 
proceeding further T desire to make it eleitr beyond any possibility of misunderstand¬ 
ing by anybody that in this motion I do* not raise any question ’of general 
liolicy* or political issue. I confine myself strictly and entirely to what I would 
describe as the humanitarian aspect oi the question to which 1 refer, namely, beating 
by the police. Hon. members on any side of the House might b(' holding any opinion 
on the merits of the major ]>olitjcal controversy of which this police beating is n 
bye product. Tt is perfectly immaterial what one thinks of one or another aspect of 
that bigger subject. There will be another opportunity for discussion on the other 
and wider aspects of the subject of whi<^h this is only a part. The hon. the Finance 
Member read out from the police report this morning as to yesterday’s occuiTences. 

I was pleased that he did so. I am indeed grateful to him for having done what he 
did not. I will state the reason why. The hon. members would have noticed on in¬ 
numerable occasions the direct conflict of testimony between the unofficial com¬ 
muniques as to various incidents in various places in connection with this campaign. 
Naturally the Government will pin their faith to the statements embodied in the 
official communiques while the non-official opinion was divided as to where the truth 
lay. I myself have come to the conclusion after many years of perusal and examina¬ 
tion of siich statements in disch.arge of my duties in ’aneither capacity outside this hall 
that the whole of the truth could not be*found either in the non-official reports or 
the official communiques. The tendency almo.st psychologically, if 1 may say so, on 
the part of the non-official reports is to exaggerate 'the events from their own point 
of view and on the other side the tendency of the official communique is to ex¬ 
aggerate whatever may be considered the mistakes of the non-official, to minimise 
what is alleged against the police, if not wholly to deny it. My own idea is that 
the truth lies somewhere midway. 

“I am to-day in a position to assess the value of the police report on the basis, to 
a large extent, of direct personal observation. I saw a crowd that gathered yesterday 
afternoon at a place mentioned by the Finance Member and some of my frienefs 
saw at close quarters and wore direct eye-witnesses to the beating. Wc went to the 
police thana and saw the arrested men and their injuries. We had no difficulty in 
examining direct with our own eyes that exactly were the injuries sustained, though 
the police report may be to the contrary. 
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A member : Hear, hear. 

“In the case of at least one of them the injuries were serious and I was not a 
little amused to hear the h^inanee Member reading: the police report that Mr. 
Chintamani and many others found these men smilinp: and drinking milk. Unless 
human nature is something very different in the case of Congress volunteers from 
what it is in the case of hon. meml)ers, it must he wry hard indeed for men who 
have been beaten, who had marks visible on their bodies, one of whom was visibly 
smarting under the pain of beating, to be smiling, chatting and drinking milk. If 
that be true I can only say that it is due to the greatness of the teaching impressed 
by Mahatma Gandhi upon all his followers to be cheerful (wen under suffering. It 
took my breath away to hear the F'inanee Member that there were no injuries but 
we found them smiling and chatting. I am now in a position to assess the iwlice 
reports at their proper value instead of taking them at their face value. On the 
first day of my arrival at Naini Tal last wovk for the Finance Committc'c 1 saw 
something very interesting and significant when a ladies' procession was going round 
crying : ' Gandhi ki Jai.’ Men carrying a Dandi rebuked them. I asked them why. 

They said : Why should these women court beating because whenever that word 
was uttered by anybody the police beat them ? 

Mr. Chintamani quoted the Urdu words used by them and continued : T make 
a prei»ent of these to the Finance Member as an indication of the feeling of the man 
in the street—the illiterate man. ixiverty-stricken non-political man, not the man 
crying for 8waraj, nor the man who understands the meaning of civil disobedience 
nor the critic of the (iovernment—but the poor fellow working for the sake of mere 
pittance to get a full meal. This feeling is so very widespread as to be almost uni¬ 
versal in the province. The one engrossing topic, whether it be among the politicians, 
educat^ men or businessmen, is how many people are being beaten by the police 
for doing what the Government regard as unlawful. We do not object to arrests 
even if they be on an extensive scale. What I want to know is this. Have you 
satisfied yourselves that the men under your charge are acting within the limits of 
the law and not exceeding the bounds of propriety or decency ? If there arc law¬ 
breakers, proceed against them under the law, arrest them and sentence them if you 
will to enormous terms of rigorous imprisonment. There may be a difterence of opi¬ 
nion whether this is a wise policy but you will still be within the limits of law and 
order. 

Prevkktion Of Apulteration Bill 

12fh. JVLY: —The motions to amend the Ignited Provinces Prevention of 
Adulteration Amendment Bill were taken up and discussed the whole of the day. 
All the amendments moved by members were eitluT reject'd or ruled out of order 
and the Bill as nmendcKl by the select committee was passed. 

District Boards Bill 

The IVIinister for Local Self-Government them introduced the United Provinces 
T^i.strict Boards Act Amendment Bill and also movcHl that the Bill be taken into con¬ 
sideration. There being no amendments the Bill was declared passed. The House 
then adjourned. 

Use of Force Acaixst Satyagrahis 

I4th. JVLY At to-day's meeting of the Couneil Rao Krishnnpal Simjh movt'd 
a resolution recommending that in dealing with the civil resistance campaign the 
|X)Iicy of minimum interference should be followed, no force should be employed 
and never more than an irreducible minimum and Government officers ana men 
should under no circumstances have rec‘ourse to any but strictly lawfid methods. 

It added that independent enquiries should be instituted to ascertain the truth 
about the incidents wnenever official high-handedness was alleged and that proper 
notic43 be taken of the conduct of such officers and men who might be proved to 
have exceeded the limits of law and abused the authority and that all persons 
sentenced to imprisonment for participation in the civil disobedience movement but 
not convicted of an offence involving violence should be treated as “A” class 
prisoners. Where there might be special reasons thev might be put in “B” class. 

The mover quoted the instances of Agra, Jaora, Rosi, Lucknow, Pilibhit, Nainital, 
Almorah and other places where Government officers and men had used force 
against the non-vioieut satyagrahis and said that in most of the cases the si^ht 
was sickening. There were instances of merciless beating and ducking in dirty 
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water and harsh treatment in jail. Not only the volunteers were beaten but more 
often than not innocent Bpectators as well. By such actions Government officers 
were causinjij unnecessary bitterness and losing public sympathy. 

The resolution was supiK)ried by all non-official speakers. 

Mr. Haftx, Ilidayat Iliissain moved an amendment to the effect that the prisoners 
should be treated in accordance with the recommendations of the U. P. Jails 
Enquiry Committee of 1929. Mr. Hafiz said that it w^as up to the Government 
to observe its own laws. 

Mr. Mukandilal said that the Government in its ignorance was giving the 
necessary impetus to civil disobedience by its repressive policy and the more of it 
there was, the earlier would Rwaraj come. To what extent the Government had 
alienated public sympathy was evident from the fact that the erstwhile supporters 
of the Government like Sir Ali Imam were joining hands with Congressmen. 

Sir Qeorye. Lambert, Finance Member, maintained that Government officers had 
always observed the poliev of restraint and discretion in dealing with the civil 
disobedience movement. This was apparent from the fact that in a province of 45 
millions of people with the movement in full blast there had been very few instances 
where force was used. The officers used great discretion in ordering forceful 
dispersal of unlawful assemblies. This was done in rare cases. Nobody enjoyed 
orcferiug use of force but the Government could not abrogate its right to use force 
when tne occasion demanded it. If any pers'>n thought that any officer of the 
Government had exceeded the limit or abu.sed his authority, the law courts were 
open to aggrieved persons to seek redress. Proceeding. Rir George said that the 
Government could not agree to treat all prisoners as A" class prisoners. There 
were volunteers who had been hired by the C’ongrcss to join the movement. 

Concluding the Finance Member paid tribute to district officers whose task had 
become not only heavy hut difficult these days. He also complimented the police 
force for its loyalty in these days of stress and strain. 

Natrah Chaftari, Homo Member, said that when the civil disobedience movement 
took shape in breaking the laws, the ('rovernmont had reluctantly to take steps to 
meet it. Force had b(‘Ou used in rare instances and evei 7 policeman not l>oing an 
angel, (a voice: He is more often the devil) excesses had bt'cn occnsioually 

committed. Critics of the fiovernnient must not forget how often a policeman was 
subjected to filthy abuse by C’ougnss YoluutC('rs. N’o wonder, ho w.as prone to 

retaliate. It was only human nature. But most certainly the (iovernment did not 

approve of such conduct. The Governmeiit could not consent to treat all convicted 
volunteers as “A” class prisouer.s but they were prepared to acrept Mr. Hafiz 

Hidayet Hussaiu’s amendment. As a matter of fact the present ruU‘8 regarding 
classification was based on the Jails Committee’s rceonimeudations. 

Mr. Chuifanumi, speaking last, made a powerful appeal to the .Government to try 
other methods than relentless repression. He said that if on the one hand he did 
not approve of the civil disobedience movement, on the other he strongly ojiposed 
repression. l.K)rd Balfour’s policy of resolute Government resulted in (he creation 
of the Irish Free Rtate. A similar policy in India might have nnhappier results. 
In the first quarter of 1930 the GoviTiinient’s policy was one of minimum 
interference. Had they continued that policy during the next tniarter, in all proba¬ 
bility the civil disobedience movement would have languished. But the Government 
came to the rescue by adopting a policy of indiscriminate and relentless repression 
and instead of being a matter of the past it had become a living menace to the 
established Government. Government’s methods gained more and more adherents 
and sympathisers of the Congress movement and the position now was that the 
Government had to be carried by Ordinances. 

He was aware that the Central Government was more responsible for this policy 
than the provincial governments. Still the latter could not escape criticism al¬ 
together. The local Clovernmcnt had to be criticised for the manner in which it had 
carried the instructions of the Central Government. If this Government had 
instructed its district officers to follow the policy of restraint, moderation and wisdom, 
it was for the Governor in Council to see that those instructions were follow^. 
Such officers as has failed to carry such instructions should be taken to task. The 
Governor-in-Gouncil should not always accept the district officers’ version of events 
as gospel truth and regard newspaper reports as fictitious. It w'as most certainly 
not a fact that all officers had followed the policy of mcKleration and restraint. 
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There was a wide-spread feeling of bitterness in the country against the Govern¬ 
ment. There was a feeling of regret, pessimism and despondence. The Government 
was behaving like an ostrich in not seeing it. It the Government intendent to rally 
public opinion against the disobedience movement, they must need give up the 
polu’y of repression. In its own int>erest the Government should try to remove the 
widespread feeling of discontent and win public opinion to its sjde. 

Kao Krishnapal Bingh’s resolution as amended by Mr. Hafiz Hidayet Hussain was 
carried without opposition. 

The Governor's Address 

15t.h. JULY: —Addressing the Council to-day on the eve of its dissolution H. E. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor said that Government had decided to hold provincial 
elections in conjuction with those of the Assembly and the Council of State. The exact 
date had been not yet fixed but it would be towards the end of September. 

Referring to the situation in which the Administration and the country were 
involved, the Governor explained the attitude in which the Executive Government 
upjiroachcd the events of the last three months. 

Referring to the charges made against Government oflicers of high-handedness 
in dealing with those connected with the civil disohedicnce movement, His Excel¬ 
lency sain that if the (iovernment's critics took a fair view' of the entire picture, 
far Irorn finding a proof of what was called a policy of terrorism, they would see 
great restraint by District Magistrates in the nse of their statutory powers, great 
reluctance to apply the law save where real mischief was done and on tlie part of 
police great patience in face of much abuse and in face of persistent provocation. 

Never has it been in the miiuls of otliccrs who have bi‘en our agents that we 
might by adopting what are calk'd methods of repression, crush the grow'th of 
national feeling or delay the realization of constitutional advance guaranteed to the 
Indian people bv the declaration of the British Parliament. 

Proceeding, .^ir Malcolm pointed out that the (Tovernment was not merely content 
to entrench itself in a policy of resistance to the civil disobtHlience movement, it was 
directing itself to the solution of a situation which was breeding ill-will towards 
the Administration, was embittering,the relations with Great Britain and causing 
great economic loss in India. If the Congres.s movement had its motive force in a 
single and honest desire to further India’s political interests, there was an obvious 
solution. It was to lx; found in I>ord Irwin's address to the C'entral Lregislature on 
9th .Tuly. Tile (iovenimcnt did not want conllict. It was simply forced on the 
(n)vernment and the issue was too grave to allow any faltering or any counsel of 
weakness. If civil disobialience was continued then the (tovernment must continue 
resistance to it by any means it could command. 

Tb) Council was then iUssolud. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

LAHORE—25(/u FEB. TO 21st. MARCH IgSO 

Discussion on Temperanci: Propaoanda 

The Biul^eL Session of the Punjab Lej^islative Coiineil eominenced at I^ihore on 
the 25th Fehruary lOUd in a thin house. Chondhiiri Shahabuddin presiding. After 
ri jcoting two motions of local importance the Jlouse adjourned till the 27th. 

27th. FEBRUARY : —d'he Council dcvott'd the whole of the day to the discussion 
of Lala Mohan lial’s resolution recommending that (iovernment should declare total 
prohibition as its policy and take steps to give eft‘e<‘t to it within the next 15 years 
and provide in the budget Rs. 50.(KX) yearly for temperance propaganda. Numerous 
non-orticials supported the motion on the ground that licpior consumption was going 
up, ruining families, spreading crime and disease and draining away the country’s 
wealth to foreign countries. 

Sir .Fogendra Singh, Minister of Excise, said that he wished that he could be in 
a position to give a pledge that the (iovernmenfs policy would be prohibition but 
he could no give such a pledge because it was not re^e^ inable in their life time. 
He said the jjresent policy of the (rovernment was steadily to decrease the number 
of shops and it there was a tendency towards a rise in consumption to increase the 
duty. Prohibition must come from within. It could not be imposed from outside. 
I'he clause recommending the declaration of the policy of total prohibition by the 
Government was put to vote and defeated by 22 votes against 2H, the Sikhs and 
Government members voting against the motion. The other clauses and the amend¬ 
ment recommending the expenditure of Rs. 5,C0J or such larger sum as could be set 
apart for propaganda were lost. 

Budget For 1930—31 

2fith. FEBRUARY :—'Dxow^\xl and floods, to say nothing of locusts, have com¬ 
bined to prolong the series of lean years which the province has had to endure 
since the close of 1927,” said Sir Alexander Stow introducing the Budget for 1930-31 
in the Council to-day. 

‘•The disappointment of the profitless wheat crop in the rabi ot 1928, and the 
disastrous floods and partial cotton failure in the following kharif, " he proceeded, 
“are reflected in the successive diminution of the expected receipt from the budget 
figure of Rs. 11,22 lakhs to the revised estimate of 10,65 lakhs and the final account 
of Rs. 10,43 lakhs. To meet this decrease in revenue disbursements were cut down 
from Rs. 11,00 lakhs (budget figure) to Rs. 11,.30 lakhs in tlu; revised estimate and 
diminished again in the final account to Rs. 11,01 lakhs but the last figure was only 
obtained by omitting from the expenditure side Rs. 15 lakhs, which the framers 
of the budget in 1928-29 intended to transfer to the Revenue iieserve Fund and by 
rigid economy in all departments.” 

Turning to the revenue account of the current year, he detailed the eflecLs of 
unprecedented rainfalls on crop, land and property and said : 

It is hardly surprising that the revenue account receipts should have dropped 
from Rs. 11,49 lakhs in the original budget to Rs. 10,04 lakhs in the present revised 
estimate. Even this figure is only arrived at by including in the receipts Rs. 15 
lakhs, which it is proposed to transfer from the lie venue Reserve Fund in order 
that the loss of revenue may be to some extent counterbalanced on the expenditure 
side in the revenue account. Leaving out the unexpected additional charges to 
capital heads, repairs to the irrigation works damaged by floods and heavy rainfall 
are estimated to have cost Rs. 28 lakhs in 1930-31. 

The corresponding estimates for repairs to buildings and roads in charge of the 
Public Works Department amount to Rs. 8 lakhs in the current vear ana for 1930- 
31 to Rs. 4 lakhs. These heavy charges have been partiv met during the current 
year by the postponement of the works in progress to the extent of Rs. 6 lakhs in 
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the Irripalion Dcpnrtmpiit. and Rs (i lakha in Iliiililings and Road Branch, while 
minor snvinfjjs have been poKaitile in other dopiiitmonts. 

Jiy these economies and by ndniininp; from the transfer of lls f) lakhs to the 
Revenue Ri'st'rvi* Finid, it has l)e(*n possible to kec)) the expenditure in the Revenue 
aeeount at Rh. IIJIO lakhs or only 11 lakhs in exei^ss of the original bud}z:et. 

The revised expendit nn‘ for eaiiital disbursement shove s Rs. l.f) ! lakhs of expen¬ 
diture or th(‘ same as the budget li^nre. The realisations ot extraordinary receii>ts 
have been not less disapjiointinp than last y<‘ar and are now expected to reach only 
Rs, Til lakhs bud^etted for in March, 

The exp(‘nditure from the proviindal loan and advance account has now ^rown 
from Rs. 45 lakhs, anticipated whtai the bud«.cet was framed, to Us. S') lakhs in the 
present revisinl esiimate. 

In ortlcF to avoid clo-in^i; the yi'ar with a minus balance iL has been neces-ary to 
inen^ase th(‘ borrowing- irorn Rs. 1,40 lakhs to Rs. 2 tH) lakhs. With this assistanre 
we should end the current \ear with a balance, on all accounts, of Rs. 20 lakhs, oi 
which Rs. IH lakhs would be in the Famimr Rdicf Fund. ()ur ta^k at ]>respnt is by 
economv in eveiy direction t<» pnoamt a complete dcphMion of our re.-,ourees and to 
avoid the accumulation fif debt which mii\ hamper the province in lutun* \ ears. 

Fnfori unul(‘!y, the rxaminati(»n of (Uir probable n'vi’iine Tcccipts in the comin.,; 
year lias shown tint tliey :ir.‘ likely to (excei'd R-.. 10.9,5 lakhs or Rs. o,') lakhs le.S:^ 
than the original intimate for the current \car. < )ne rtaisfin for lliis fallintj: ('d‘ i'' 
the nec(‘ssilv tor flood n'pair^ wlcdi ie<lncfs the iK't fiLoire of irrication receipts by 
about \i> 21 lakii" Another leduetion of land revenue by about Rs, 10 lakhs i*' in 
eonseijUcncc oi the apjilie.ition oj i he new A< t to settlement'' sttirteil s',me ]',L2 
.Another i- llie diminiiiion of excise r<(eipm. li has been ne(e-'..oy. ilaTcfore, to 
ni;ik<‘ all po-^sible eeonomi > in expendilun in the hope of balam-iiiL: the bude<t. 

'I’hi' e.xpemliiuie III the Tev-nue a<-‘mnf 1 - I'XpMtfd to amoiint to R-. 1122 lakhs 

or Rs. j 7 lakh' moic ilum tiie r<\«itne r<eeij»ts. Put ulien we rerm nite r that sp^xvial 
Hood reptiir in the innlL'ct \.ar will cost Rs. 2S laldis. we may ela.m that, to all 
intents and purpose-, wi- have jimt balamed (.ur bmlL.'eT. 

divine an account ()f the mam e.'ipital undertakings, the Sutlej \bdlc*y projc'ct 
aud the M.imli lo drelo l-'cti le '^ela in'’. tlie I'ltianec' Munber '.litl that b.r Ib.'/'-iU it 

is profiosed to asf; fta- (bnernmeiit of India lor a loan c-t Rs, laklis t.i provide 

lor cftpiial e\j» ndittire and takn\i. '^ir Alexaiidir .‘^tow tlun coneJiicbd ; 

The biidLii t of l!d' 21 . taketi as a wh(»!e has thus lain b daiicid. I ill only by 

omitting from if a number of works alri'ady a}>prc.>vfd by th(' ('mnei! and by 
tlrawin^' on ext j muibnai y i(eii]'ts to a^sl^t the r«\(nue meouitt. 

Fls< 1 oN '! Ht' Rl Ja,l ] 

(jth. MARi'Jl • — J be I 'onnc il he ld a yeiu ral ilisi ussmn rai the biul^at ami 

ovei a do/c 11 ]>eisoiis. who palticipatc’il in it. (riliemeil the piowoi}^ ixpemlilinc 

and emphasiht d the pcoerty of the people who wire iinulile to bear it. 

Mr. -N urullah « mpbasisiHl ihi- ec‘om>inie d stress id the /.onindins and re< oin- 
nientlid a ieduction of land revenue. 

Siirdar I jjal Siii):h anise* a pa-iiui ot the Ltrase unemjdoymciit siiiiatiou and nri^ed 
the promotion o) indusiiies m the jtrosince as a remedy. 

liaju Nuiemdranath exiuv.'^.setl the- ojeinion that the* inirodiictloii id free and com¬ 
pulsory vetcalioiial cdiiciifion would coiisidcr.ibly decre-asc uncmpleiyment. 

.Mr. Kesho Rum refe rred to ihi* ”1110111110111’" judiciary and police and emphnsiMxl 
the promotion of uiil education. 

7th. MARCH ; —C’oiitinuin^ the dise'iission to-day Mr. Dhanpatrni Paid that 0110 
of the uiethodH of (usin^ the situation was the rixlin lion of the salaries of high 
oflieials and the opening of industm-s in orde r to jitovide' (niploymenf, 

e^ir Mohammau bihal said tlial the orcpent system nni.«t end. ft was the most 
expensi\e‘ in the woilel. He recommeiHied the apjxuntment of a retrenohmoiit com- 
inittee to go into the cpiestion. Mr. Miikandial Ihiri said that there was an alarm¬ 
ing lack of industri»*s in the province. Malik Ferozeuddin suggested the pursuit 
of a liberal polii y wbieh itself would remove tlie agitation and rnliice the expenditure 
on poliee, tails and the judicial departments. 

Dr. Manonarlal (Minister for Education and Industries) njilying to the criticisms 
said that he nmireeiated the desirability of establishing industries but there were limita¬ 
tions under wnieb any Government could help industrie^s. The Punjab Government 
bad opeiu'd. inter alia, a weaving mill at Bbahdara. a hosiery institute at Ludhiana 
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and rnp:iiiO(?ni)g college and waR doing all it eoukl to |»romote induetries. He 
referred to the advance in girlH’ education all along the lino. The number of Rchools 
and piipila had eonsidcrably improved within tlie past few years. 

Spix'IAL Police to be Retained 

Slh. MARCn '.—The. Goiincil toxlay “inter alia’ Hanetioned a snpplemenlary grant 
of over a lakh of rupees for (continuing the Bpecial police force which was recruited 
last year for the C'onpess Rcssion. Chaudhuri Af/al Hiiq’s cut of over Ks. 24,000 .waR 
lost after an interesting discussion. 

Chaudhuri Afzal Haq said that if the Government wanted peace in the province and 
R chc(“k to the uiKhsindile forces at work, it should change its heart. An addition 
to the police force would aggravate t)m situation. 

Mr. Din .Mohammad, opposing the motion, said that every day they heard reports of 
liombs from one part of the (‘oiintrv or other, and these made it necessary for the 
Government to safeguard the law abiding citizens. 

Pandit Nanak Chand, intervi'iiirg, said the additional police would not be puth- 
cieut. If something untoward happened hereafter, the Council would be blamed for 
rejecting the employm(*nt of police. 

Mr. h'ikandar Hayat Jvhan ))Ointed out that barring tin* Central Provinces and 
Assam the Punjal) spent much l<ss on polic'e lliau any other provinee in India. If 
they wanted progrtss in the province, they should organise themselves and free the 
province from the bom)) cult, w'hi(‘h was being pursued Ijy the people who had no 
fltakc in the land. 

No member of the Government r('j»li(‘d to the debate. The motion was lost with¬ 
out diviBion. 

('I T IN Ministeu’s Sai.ary 

17 tk MAhVIJ comedy was (‘uacted in the Council lo-day. The order paper 
contained two token cuts to a demand for Rs. btVXK) being the salaVy ot Mr. Manobarlal, 
Minister oJ Education by Dr. CJihotiiram, a former Ivliicution Minister. Th(‘ object 
of the first cut was written on tlio agenda to he to c(‘iiHure tin' policy of the Minister. 
Before I>r. Chhotnrnrn wa.s called upon to move the cuts. Sir Fa’zli Hussain, the 
I.*t‘ad(‘r of the House, drew attention to the inqwtanee of the first motion the passage 
of which would mean “no contidence " in the Education Minister and, therefore, 
neeesfiitate his removal from otliee. 

The President, thereupon, enumerated the various methods of censuring a Minister 
which included the one eoiitaiiied in the first cut. 

Dr. Gokulehand Naraiig asked wlietlier if the cut was carried the other Minister 
would also l)e unseated. 

The President said that this was outride his jurisdiction. 

After the cut was carried it. was for the. Ministers to decide wlielhor they wished 
to resign together or not. Mr. Manobarlal made it clear that the censure should 
not affect the other Minister. 

Amidst great excitement Dr. Chhotnram rose to move tlie cuts. 

The I’resident asked whetluT h(‘ wished t() move both the cuts or one only. 

Dr. Chhoturara replied that he wiph(*d to move the second cut which aimed at a 
eritieisin of the policy of the Minister. 

The Prt'sident. thc'U rose and said: “Order, order, the .Hrsi cut goes and the 
second cut is “timebarred.'’ I'Iktc was prolonged a]'i>lause and laughter. 

The PresideiiL further explained that the second motion had hoen received an 
hour too late. 

Dr, Chhoturnm said: In tliat ease I would move the first cut. 

The President refused to allow him to do so, after having expressed the inten¬ 
tion not to move it. 

Dr. Chhoturam : Then I opi)Ose the whole grant. 

The President : When the whole demand is moved then the honourable raeralwr 
can oppose it. 

Unseating of a Municipal Member 

13th MARCH :—The ususlly dull proeet'dings of the Council were enlivened to-day 
by discussion of Choudhuri Afzal Haq’s loken cut in the salary of Malik P>roze Khan 
Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, in order to condemn his action and policy 
in unseating Malik Lalkhan^ Vice-President of the Gujranwala Municipal Committee. 

Chaudhuri Afzal Haq said that Malik Lalkhan was unseated because he hoisted 
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the National Flag on the Municipal premises in pursuance of a resolution passed by 
the Municipality by a large maiority. The Bengal Governn)ent had not taken any 
action against the Mayor of Calcutta for hoisting the flag on the Corporation premi¬ 
ses. Referring to the defence of the Minister that action was taken on account of the 
complaint of some members of the Committee against Malik Lalkhan for having 
the resolution passed in the Committee when the President was temporarily absent, 
Chaudhri Afzal Han emphasised that the complaint to the Minister was made after 
the unseating of Lalkhan. 

The speaker unfurled a small National Flag in the Council Chamber and, waving 
it about, said he was not transgressing the Oath of Allegiance to the Crown, nor 
could Malik Lalkhan have transgressed the Oath if he had unfurled it. If an 
Englishman had been in the place of the Minister he would never have taken such 
a drastic action. 

Several members then spoke. Mr. Maya Das, Mr. Maqbool Mahmood and Sardar 
Ilarbansingh opposed the motion. Rana*Ferozeuddin supported it. 

Mr. Dm Mohammad, a non-ofticial from Gujranwala, said that Malik Lalkhan 
had not exercised the Vice President’s powers in a legitimate manner. This clearly 
showed that India was not fit for any kind of reforms. (Ironical cries of “Hear, 
hear ’ from the Nationalist benches). 

The speaker declared that Malik Lalkhan was put forward as Vice President by 
the Hindus in order to defeat the rightful claims of Moslem candidates. 

Dr. (rokulchand, interrupting, asked, “And who was the rightful candidate ? Was 
he not the honourable speaker himself ?” 

Mr. Din Mohammad : “There were many others. ’ 

Concluding, the speaker said that if the flag was hoisted in pursuance of a 
resolution aiming at a severance of the connection with the British Government, the 
ceremony was not innocent and harmless. Jt was more dangerous than throwing 
bombs and firing pistols. 

Mr. Labhsingh, a member from (bijranwala, said that Malik Lalkhan, during the 
absence of the President, received a communication from the Congress Secretary 
asking leave to allow the hoisting of the National Flag. He discusscHi the requeat 
at a special meeting of the Committee where it was ])as8ed by a majority of two- 
thirds of those pHisent. (’onsequently the flag was hoisted" on the Municipal 
premises. Malik Lalkhan had not thereby transgressMl the Oath of Allegiance to 
the Crown nor did he misuse his position in the (bmmittee. 

The Minister not only deprived Malik Lalkhan of the Vice-Presidentshi)) but also 
of membership of the (.’ommittee. The Minister had not thrown open Malik Lal- 
khan’s seat for re-election knowing that the i>orson rc-elccted would be one who 
bad Malik Lalkhan’s support. It was a dirty game. 

T.ie members of the (Committee wished at a meeting to censure the conduct of 
the Minister for unseating Malik Lalkhan and thirteen members were for discussing 
the motion and one against it. Sreing that the cousure motion would be passed, the 
President abruptly adjourned the House. The Minister had said that he unBcated 
Lalkhan because members submitted written protests against his conduct as Vice- 
President. The speaker challenged the Minister to deny that the written protests 
were received after the unseating of Malik Lalkhan. 

In connection with these written protests the sjieiiker asked the Minister to deny 
that he had sent a letter to the Deputy Commissioner of Gujranwala through a 
special messenger asking the Deputy Comminsioiier to obtain letters of protest from 
members of the Committee, after an attempt to censure the Minister inithe Municipal 
meeting had been frustrated by the sudden adjournment by the President. 

The speaker further asked if the Minister could deny that the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner sent for, to his bungalow, only those members of the Committee whom he 
could intimidate and secure wTitten protests from. (Cries of “Shame”). 

The closure was then applied and the motion was about to be put to the vote 
when Pandit Nanak Chana asked the President to give the Minister an opportunity 
to reply to the very serious charges against him, as it was the general wish of the 
House to hear the reply of the Minister. The House then adjourned. 

MdUC/I:—The House and galleries were full when Malik Feroze Khan 
Noon, Minister of l.ocaI Self-Government, stood up to repudiate the charges made 
against him. 

A brief discussion over the question of procedure resulted in the walk-out of 
Mr. Afzal Haq, the mover of the cut on wnich the debate was initiated. 
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Mr. Afzal llaq objected to an opportunity bcin^ ^ivcn to Malik Feroze Khan 
Noon to ^>peak aiter tiie motion tor closure was carried. 

Tbe President said that the opportunity was being given because the House on 
Tuesday bad unanimously demanded an explanation from the Minister. 

)>r, Gokulehand Narang suggested a comi>romise—that Mr. Afzal llaq. after the 
Minister had had his say, be allowed to reply to the debate. 

The Presidi'ut asked \he House whether the Minister only should be alloTved to 
speak. The House having, by a majority, replied in the athnnative, the Minister 
stood up to s})eak and Mr. Afzil Haq, intervening, said, ‘T must go out. This is 
an infringement of the rights of the mincrity.” 

Malik Feroze Khan Noon said that on January 2.") the President of the Muni- 
eipal Committee locked the doors of the Munieipal Hall before leaving the town as 
he feared (Mngressmen would foreibly' take po.^session of the Hall ami hoist tha 
National Flag thereon during his temporary absence. Mr. l^al Khan. Vice-President 
of the Commi(t(‘e, ordered the Secretary to allow C^mgressmeu to hoist the National 
Flag and to supply them with a polo.* The Vice-Presideiit in issuing this order had 
violated the provi.sions of Municipal law. 

The Minister then went into the internal history nf the Cnjranwala Municipality 
to slmw that Mr. ].(al Khan was a nominee of Mr. Labh Sinedi. The C'ouncil bad 
pas-sed a law that members of local bodies should take the oath of allegiance before 
neing allowed to join such bodies. The speaker merely enforced that law. which 
Mr. Lai Khan had violated. 

Turning to the charges levelled by Mr. Labh Singh, the Minister said that Mr. 
Lai Khan’s seat was not being filled by election in order to avoid Lai Khan or his 
nomiiKC being elected, was baseless as, firstly, the (piestion of filling that vacancy 
would not be decided by the sjieaker and secondly, the scat, he had been informetl, 
wai being filled by election. 

Some momliers of the Council had come to the speaker witli the iiroposal that, 
if Mr. T>:il Khan were reinstated, the cut would not be moved. The speaker replied 
that if on a'‘''ouiit of fear he refrained from pertorming his duties he WMiild bu 
unlit to be a ]\Iinister, (Hear. hear). If Mr. Ivil Khan h-’d eoim' to Government, 
confessed his gnili and lu-omised that he wonld not rum the future of the Munici¬ 
pality, the speaker would bnvt' considered the ((uestion of his nfin^taU ment. A 
chance was given to Mr. Lai Khan to explain his conduct 

He referred to the mob organised by (Amgressmen >Ahi('h be-'it'gt-d the house of 
Sardnr Paliadur Sumlar SiiiLdi, l^resident of tlu' ('ommittee. who shut himself and 
hi« womenfolk inside. Then the mob besieged the housiMif his sister. (“ Shame.”) 

Tue motion was lost, nobody claiming a division. 

21st. 3/-1/?C//:—Thy’Council concluded its budget session to-day and adjoumerf 
sme (lic.^ Vuiious sections ot the Cuuneil, except the Hindu party’s" spokesmen, paid 
high tributes to Sir lAizli Hu.siaiu for his services to the province. 


Summer Session—22 to 26 July 1930. 

Hrouction of \V.\teh P^.\ fks. 

I’he Council opened its brief summer session on the 'Jilnd. Jtily at Simla in 
the Assembly Chamber, Sir Sliahabnddiii presiding. After formal business Mr. Saddiqi 
moved an adjournment motion to discuss the Government action in removing the 
name of Mr. Chaudhuri Afzal ilaq, ex M. from the list of jail visitors. 

Another ^ adjournment motion took place on Mian Nurullah's motion for 35 per 
eenh reduction in Abiana fv^ater rates). 

Mr. Calvert, in a powerful speech, showed that this reduction, if carried, would 
amount to abuse of political power, and would not prove the case for provincial 
autonomy, because the motion would not only lead to loss in the working of the 
canal system, but would mean that th<' landlords, who were a very email minority, 
wished that the burden of the richer classes be lowered and passed on to the poorer 
classes of cultivators, who formed the majority in the province, but had no voice in 
the Council. 

DiscuBsion continued on the 22nd. March wlam Captain Sikander Hayat Khan 
assured the House that the Government was watrhingthe situation, and if it found 
that relief was needed, the (ilovcriirnent would not he found iinsympathetic. The 
resolution was defeated by the Government and Hindu party votes by 36 to 31. 
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Land Aliknation Bill. 

Mr. Qurenhi then moved a resolution ui*p;in}i: the amcndmf nt of the Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act, Punjab, with a view to limit definitely to 20 years the period npto which 
the lands of the memberH of aj^ricnlturnl tribes under insoUency proce(‘diny:s could 
be leased, but the Ifindu party vip:orously opposed the motion which was strongly 
supported by the Zaminder I'arty. 

The l-tcvenuo Member assured tlie House that the status quo would be rc'stored 
if the fJovrrnment found that tluTc was any restriction of the scope of the Act as a 
result of any judicial ruling. Tlie President appealed to the mover to withdraw the 
resolution with a view to part from the Coiincirs last session in harmony. 

Mr. Cbaudhuri Zafarullah characterised this request from the ( hair as astounding 
and the mover pressed for a division. 

Censi re Motion on riovERXMr.NT. 

Discussion then ensue«(J on Mr. Saddiqin’s adjoiirurnent motion censuring the 
Government for removing from the jail \isitci‘.’ list the name of Mt‘. r'haudhuri Afzal 
Haq, who was one (>f the members chvt^d by the House to the Jail's iStanding 
rommittee. The Gtivernmeiit spokisinen maintaiiK'd tl.al there was no discourtesv to 
the. House, and that Mr. Afzal Uaq's conduct was adjudged as a private indiviaual. 
and for the moment the (iovernment had kept in suspinse the decision whether he 
should be a non-official visitor or not. 

The charge against Mr. Afzal Haq was that he talked gross sedition to the De¬ 
puty Superintendent of Borstal Jail. Lahore. The adjournment motion w'a*-, after 
two hour's heated debate, carried by 30 against 28. 

SflTLEMENTA RY Gr.VNI s 

24lh. JfV/)’:—The rVmncil carried to-day. by 41 votes against .34, a token cut 
of one rupee in the jKiIice supplementary grant. Mr. Mohanlal. the mover, said that 

he wiahtni to draw attention to police exeessts. 

The " cut ” wu.s su]>}K)rt(d by various sjienkn’s. including Dr. trokulchand 
Narang, ( hautihuri P>al(lco Singh and ^tI•. Din Mahomed 

Cbaudhuri Zafarullah, while accjuitting tht' police of the genera! charge. nsUd 
‘ for an assurance that case.s of e.\ces.s“s w-mid he rcDired to a commulec eonsisting 
of the Finance Member and four non-oflicials. 

Mr. Ogilve, Home Sccretarv, denied the allcgafion.s .ci d j aid a tiibiite the 
magniticent work of tlie })olice under iHs])iring hatKi.-'hip. 

Mr. Harhaksh Singh asked tlu' House whetlur a vop* ot gcneial eoudemnation 
was justified, and whether it would not break the heart of the judiee. 

Sir Henry Craik made a detailed stafement refuting the \anou,- ebargis made 

by the members, and testified to the extraordinary degree of restraint and tlie hi^h 
sjpirit of discipline animating the police in the Punjab. He promised to centaiucr 

tile Buggeetiou of Cbaudhuri Zafanilhih. 

The motion was however pressed to a division and carried. The balance ot the 
police grant and other grants were also voted. 

The (fURPWARA Act A.milnd Bill 

JULY .—The Council considered to-dny an amendment ol the Gurdwaro 
Act and considerable confusion prevailed regarding the procedure to be adopted in 
dealing with various dilatory motions tabled by the Hindu Party. 

S. rjjal Singh introduced the Bill and asked for its consideration. Mr. 
Mukandlal Puri challenged the Bill as it w-as of a revolutionary character. Because 
it extended the scone of the Gurdwara Act and materially changt^J the definition 
of Sikh, he objectecl to its being rushed without an oppoitunity being afforded to 
persons who.se pronerty would be affected to express themselves. He wanted 
circulation of the Bill so that public opinion might enable them to judge the real 
defects of the (4urdwara Act and pass comprehensive legislation. 

The President held the circulation motion out of order because it did not specify 
the date up to w'hich opinions would be invited. 

Thereupon Lala Kesbo Ram moved for the circulation of the Bill to obtain opinions 
by August 20. He protested against any hurried legislation. The House had al¬ 
ready committeci a blunder in passing the old act in a Juirry. T^'t them not commit 
a blunder again’. 

President : Order, order, That expression is derogutory to the House and must 
be withdrawn. The speaker withdrew it. 
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Malik Feroze Khan Xwn paid that tho Bill aimed merely at removing 
exwtmg doubts aud ainbipuitieB. Some of the nilinp^s of the Gurdward Tribun^ 
and Hiph Court showed the need for (darifieation. 

Dr. G. C. Naranp olijccted to further dipeusaion na the Bill had not yet been 
\mb\ibhed in the Gazuttoe. which was mandatory. 'I'he Prepidciit overruled the 
obiection. 

S. IJiial Singh denied that the Bill was revolutionary. He said that it was 
meant to get over ingenious interpretations put by skilful lawyers like Dr. Narang. 
Under the existing law even Maharaja Ran jit Singh would not be called a Sikh or 
a Darbar Sahib a Sikh shrine. 

Rai Bahadur Rattanlal as a Bujjporter of the Government warned it against 
enacting legislation depriving property rights to yieople not reyiresented in voice. 
S. Harbnksh Singh supported (he Bill. 

The motion for circnhition was rejected by to 13 votes. 

Half an hour was spint on a discussion between the Chair and Dr. Narang as lo 
whether a member could at this stage move for reference of the Bill to a select 
committee. Eventually the President sought the help of the Legal Kcmcinbrancer 
and for the purpose the House rose for lunch. 

After lunch the President declared that after consulting the I^egal Remembrancer 
he was of the definite opinion that if the wider motion of circulation was defeated, the 
narrower motion of reference to a select committee could not be moved. Dr. Narang 
and Pandit Naimk Chand contested this view. Dr. Narang took his stand on the 
practice of the Assembly. 

The President then called the Minisbr Mr. Manohnr Lai to expound the 
position. Mr. Manohar Lai said that if the mover of the Bill asked for reference to 
a select committee, then the only dilatory motion that could b(' moved was for 
cirealation, but if the mover asked for consideration of the Bill then those who 
wished to delay the measure Tvoiild naturally first raise a motiou which would 
ensure the greatest delay, nanuily, circulation. But if this motion was rejected then 
it was open to those who wished to delay the m(‘asure to move the lesser dilatoiy 

motion of referenee to a select committee. The position was (juite clear. 

Pandit Nanak Chand sujiported this view’. 

Sir Feroze Khan Noon, quoting lli<‘ rule of two days' notice for anu'iidmeiit to 
clauses, wished the same to apply (o these motion-^. 

'Jlie Prenident regretted that lie could not change his riding. 

Dr. Narang again pressed his y»oint for 13 minutes, after which the President said 
that the point w;is intn'eate and would reouire further study of an authoritative 
view on the subject. He himself was noi clear and therefore allowed the motion for 
reference to a bclecf committee whirh Dr. Narang moved and which was reject»*<l 
without division. The Bill was then taken into consideration and discussed clause by 
clause after which the House adjourned. 

26th. JULY :—Dr. Gokulchand Narang and Mr. Muknndlal Puri, who mov»^d 
to-day most of the amendments, objected pnrticulary to the provision which would 
unsettle even legal decisions given by the High ('ourt and the Tribunal in the past 
and wanted this jirovision to be deleted. They also urged that the new Act 
should exclude cases in which evidence had already begun to be recorded. 

Mr. Sale, the I^egal Remembrancer, assured the House that the intention of the 
Bill was not to upset the decisious already given by the High Court and tlic 
Gurdw’ara Tribunal, but (bat ir was certainly intcndcMl to fifTcct those caser now- 
pending trial. 

The Bill was passed after formal amendments. 

fSLMON Report A>'t> Hindu Party 

Mr. Keshoram. who had given notice of a motion to consider the Simon Re^rt 
said that he had consulted his Party and other sections of the House, and all had 
agreed that it would be a sheer waste of time to discuss a report which all agreed 
was “retrograde, reactionary and unacceptabic.’’ 

The I./eader of the House twice objected to a sjieceh by a member when he did 
not wish to move a motion. 

Mr. Keshoram having, how’ever, already said what he wished to was cheered 
by the non-official section of the House, w’hen he resumed his seat. Thereafter, the 
House adjourned, and later reassembled to hear His Excellency the Governor, 
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THK Govkrnor’k Addriwr 

lli« KxcelUaU’y Sir (Tooflfrt'y dt- Montmorfnry, Governor of the Punjab, addres- 
fling the Council reviewfnl its work and paid a high tribute to the standard 
of duty and responHibility which it R(?t before itself in the service of the 
Province. He hopetl those who cam#* bark to the fV)jincil or those who remained 
leaders of local f»iiijjion would continue tt) be miimiited by the traditionfl of this 
Couneil. His Ivvadh ricy the (Jovernor ais « lc.ok»*(l for support from the members iu 
dealing with the subversive cami)ait:n ami in bringing the mi'^guided to more 
flauc and more peaceful course, itis Kxeelliaicy nwiewing the (^mneirs work, 
said that its life began with ncutc communal t(Mis'on and they had witiKSsed 
a fall in prosr>erity owing to floods and worM-wide causes. He assured the 
House that the Government w<'re clo8*‘ly and sympath(tically w.atebiiig low prices 
of agricultural prodiu-c and said it was greatly l<> the credit of the landowners ot 
the province that in spile of Tiefarinm-J propaganda they remained steadfast in their 
obligation for jmymenl of land revenue. AtiUfOg legi■^latis’e output IHs Exceliencv 
meiUioued the Land Revenue Amendment H.Il which showed that the Punjab 
Gouncil was the first in India to impbanent the r.>corninendations of the Joint 
Parliamentary Gommiitee and the I^revenlion of ' i-tata" (gambling) Bill. The Regula¬ 
tion of Ac-counts Bill (Monw-leaders’ Bill) was an lv)nc<t endeavour in legislation 
hut whether it would cure the evils or jnevent free flow of riirn! credit was for the 
fuMire to show. The Pure Food Bill was another uscaiil legislation. 

As regards financial ])roposalB of the tJovernment, ciitici'‘n»s by the (buncil had 
been tempered with full realisation of the maintenance of financial stability puid 
sound commonsense and prudenct^. The Gouncil had been of most valuable moral 
and material assistaiict^ to the .Administration. The Council would be leaving behind 
a legacy in the form of a strong committee working upon proV)lems of devising ways 
and means of introducing universal primary edueaiion. 

If is Excellercy said the Council deserved high praise for the constructive work if 
did in the matter of constitutional progress. It was ihe tirst in India to set up a 
Provincial Simon t'onimittee and he was sur* tint the Council would never regret 
having done so. This C^immitN-c of the (.’o.incil was presid«i over by Captain 
Sikanuar Havut Khan and produced a eomprehensive and clear-cut scheme and its 
recominendatioiis regarding ititernal provincial auionomy closely resembbHi those 
suggt'Stcd in the Simon Pvunrt. The Hound Table (.’'>nferenc' would eonsMer the 
matter further. Hh Exeelloncy claimed that m sincerity and enthusiasm with which 
the Council had striven to gain real experienee in the working of representafivH 
institutions it was second to none iu India. 


The Fourth Council “24th. Oct to 8th November 1930 

'fhe lourtli Punjab legislative Council opeurd at leihore on the2/iA. Oi toherlgSO, 
when 79 out of 91 members were pn‘soal. Baiisi swec|>er, the ('ongres.s 
nomimx' from Lahore, was escorted by a frieii i to a .seat on the front bench to the 
President’s right. Bans! and Itainjidas (barli-r). another Congress nominee from 
Amritsar, were juobably the only Khaddar clad members. They wen* frcolv greetevl 
by many mcmlyers, including Sir Jogendra Suisih, Malik Ferozekhan Noon, Dr, 
Gokulchaiicl Narang, Ministers, and Sir Shahabiiddin. ex-President. 

25lh. OCTOBER :—Sir Shahabuddin was (de<-fed President of the Council to-day. 
A large number of members congratulattnl him on his election and attrii)Ut(Kl the 
unanimous election to his impartiality as president. Bausi swapper also joined the 
others in paying a tribute to Sir Sahabuddiii and tO)k the opportunity for }>ointiiig 
out to other mendx'rs that he w*as not a clay idol as some of them b(‘lievod him to be, 
but was a man lik(‘ thmnsolves. He was cmvred by the oHicials and the non- 
otficials when he rose and when he made this assertion. 

The Punjab Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

27ih. OCTOBER Council to-day referred to a sehx't committee the Orimiaal 

laiW’ (Punjab Amendment) Bill which omits magisterial enquiries from cases arising 
out of anarchical crimes and sets up g|^>ecial tribun.sls to try such cases. 

Sir Henry Craik introducing the Bill said that within the last year over 30 cases 
of terrorist and anarchical crimes occurred in the Punjab. Beginning with the 
Ahmcdgarh train daeoity just a year ago, there were many «erious outrages including 
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aij txj)li)sioji at. a Lahori' Dharamsala, the (lisoovory of a largo quantity of bombs 
jji a Lalior.' Street, and in May a ])oiiib Mas tliroAvn at the i>()lico at Multan injuring 
the ,snjHMintend('n( of ])oliee and three oonslables. In the same month there was an 
(explosion in a Hindu fair at Amritsar and LO persons were injured. There M'as an 
• 'X]dosion at Sialkot, causing one di'sith, llieie was an explosion at Haha\valj)ur road, 
Ldior(‘, a hoinli was thrown in a European Club at Lyallpur. Ilu're were simultane¬ 
ous ])i)ml) explosions in six districts with a view to blow up policemen, an explosion 
is said to have occnir<'d at Mitha Bazar, L.ahore, there was an explosion at 
Moglinlpnra, on Sept. 27 a hoinb was thrown at a jiarty of bO policemen outside 
Bawalnindi hut the hoinh did uot explode uud there wt'n' murderous assaults on 
Mr, Alx.inl Azi/, Snpcrintiaident of police, Jvahore and Insja'cior Browne. There 
have h('('n discovirics of honilis and arms at Ludhiana, Jullundiir, Sheikhupura, 
l^ahore and Amrit-^ar and there ha\(‘ heiai minor anarchical outrages at Amritsar, 
Simla, dhatig. Kcinalia and Hisar. Throughout th(' last year tlicre ha.s lieen a flow of 
icvolntionarv liti'ralnrix 

The s[)(‘:ikci' prodiict'd a pamjdih't di^trihulcd at a Nanjiwan Bharat Sahha nuH*f- 
ing announi*ing that the S-x-ialist Republican Ann\ ha<l H(*ntcm‘ivl Mr, Abdnl Aziz 
to death and tint Air. Abdnl \y\/. could not escape death. lf(' iipincd that there 
was a con>j)iracv of a wid'^spread and candiilly organised type in the Punjab with 
tlc' sinister obj‘Cl to terrorise and di'nioralisc the police by actual or threatciUMl out¬ 
rages. Vi presv'iit anarchical enm's w<‘re distress.ugly frcqiu'nt. The (loveinment 
Were of nj)iiiio!i that h'gislalion was ncc'ssary for the /ollow'ing rcisons to stop pro- 
irac‘‘'d t’ads , ( 1 ) the genej-.d f(>eling ol terror that conspirators inspire wavs ho 

great tint witness'^s have been terrorised. (!) there is a risk ol iiiconvenieiiee being 
eame'd by the mobilisation of a highly qualified stafF to work out conspiracy caHcs. 
(d) llnaruid .savings, and ( 1 ) (‘fleet of juihlieation and otlierwise of proeiM'dings ol 
Ire L of anarchical ca-^es on impres.uonabh* minds. (bmclnding, the speaker promisixl 
th.it a Bill would he introduced in .laiiuary with a view to cimbli* pcrsoiih 
He'itcnccd 1 > death under this l-'gisluion to ajipeal to the High (ioiirt. 

AFoTIO.N roH ClRopi.\TION 

.Shi'ikh Mohammad S.i !iq moving for the circiilati m of tho Bill said that whil(‘ In' 
•mndeinned anarchical crimes li'* equally condemned any change in tin* Statute Book 
which cut at the very root of the eViminal l.tw. The ]>roposals madi* m the Bill 
CO lid he given <‘trecl to only in a civil war or iluring martial law. d h(‘ Bill gave 
entire ja'wer of trial of accused in the hands of ex(‘'-uti\v oHicers. If tlio p(X)ple of 
England had been wi.so and gr.mttH s.^lf-govcriiimait there would have been no poli¬ 
tical murders and anarchial crimes. 

Mr. Din Alohamniad said that it was the duty of all true followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi to sii])j>ort tfi(“ Bill whieh aimed at the punishment of those who useit 
violence. 

Mr. Allalidad Khan sai I that o»vlng to the hurry wherein the trial was propos(‘d 
to be held, oven innocent persons would he liable to* be puiiisluxl. This would cause the 
resentmiMit in the ])iiblic and instixid of reducing the number of revobitiouanes, the 
ineasun^ would multiply it. The oo.nuiiim'*nt proceedings which the Bill aimed to 
abolish enabh'd the accused to understand the (Uise against him. The abolition of 
these proceedings woiiM take away a gr(*at advantage from the .accu.si'd. 

Pandit Nanak Chand said if this Bill was passed in thi' presuit form it would 
c.au.se a negation of justice He suggested that no charges should be frain''d till th(‘ 
wdiole nrosecution evidence was examined and som** tiun^ should ix* granted to th(‘ 
aceusea after the framing of charg(‘.s for ri'-crosa-exainining witnessi's. The power 
of appointing eommis.doner.s for the trial of the accused “houlcl not )>o solely vested 
in the local Government but shared by the High Court and also so far as capital 
punishment was concerned there should be absolute unanimity between the commi- 
flsjoners. 

No division was claimed. The motion for a B(‘lect committee was carried. 

.-iOth. OCTOBER The Bill, as amended by the select eommitt(?e, was 
to-day placed before tlio Coiiiieil whieh was adjonnu'd till Nov. 4 in 
order to enable the members to send amendments. Tlic seleet committee suggested 
that as the Bill had not been very nmeli altered it should not be re-circiihited. The 
committee changed the name of the Bill to (h*iininal Procedure Punjab Am( 3 ndmeiit 
Act and laid down that it will eontinu'^ to be in force for two years from the date 
of the commencement unless the local Government by notification extends it for a 
further period not exceeding three years and that the* commissioners who will try 
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cascB will be BesBionR or additional judges of tlirce years’ standing. A new clause 
had bt^^n added with a view to restrict the pro8<K*ution in cases of offences punish¬ 
able with dcatii from leading further evidence after charges have been framed and 
empowering the aecnised under sec*, of the Ccule to s(?ek: three days’ adjournment 
of proceedings before th(.‘cross-examination of all or any of the prosecution witne^sses 
whose evidence had been taken. Otlier minor changes included one debarring the 
accListd from demanding resummoning of witn(>sses in case of a change or transfer 
of a commissioiK.T. Tin? report was signed by all th(‘ eleven members. 

Mr. Miikaiidlal Turi had, however, added a short note of dissent urging that not 
less than one week s »idjournni<‘nt should be permitted before the ei'oss-cxnmiiiation 
of proseeutioii witnesses instead of thrw days as suggested by the committee. 

4th. NOVFMBER \ -\\y 34 against 31 votes, the Council passed to-day the amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Mukandlal Puri, adding the following new clause to the Criminal Law 
(Punjab Amendment) Bdl :— 

“ Every accused shall be siippluni with a list of prosecution witnesses along with 
a brief resume of their evidence and statements if any recorded under J^ection lf>4, 
Cr. P, C., one week before the eomineneement of the" hearing before the Tribunal, 
provided that nothing in this s*‘{“tion will intertere with the discretion of the court 
to allow the jiroseeiitjoii to jiroduce any witness not mcntitnied in the list.*' 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Labh iSingh’s motion for circulation of the Bill was lost 
after a long discussion. 

5th. NOVEMBER Council held a ftiur hours’ silting To-day discuss¬ 

ing the Bill. About 7U amendments on the agenda were divided in two 
groups, one grou}) adding new clauses to the Bill, and the other aiming at chang¬ 
ing the wording of the various ciause.s of the Bill. All the nineteen amendments 
from the first grouj) and four from the second were lost in some cases before and 
in others after the consideration stage. 

Among the ameiulmenrs lost to-day some suggested that two advocates of not 
less than live yeais' standing and one sessions judge of three years' standing should 
(*oii 9 Mtuie the Tribunal for trying the accused, that the members of the Tribunal 
should exercise their powers subject to ordinary powers of revision and superinten¬ 
dence ol the Lahore 11 igii Court, that no senteiice be passed in a case tried in accor¬ 
dance with this Act until the right of a])peal to the High Court liad been secured 
by the accused, and that the accused be supplied free copu's of the deposition of 
witnesses and dociimenrs oxliibited from day to day. 

7lh. NOVEMBER‘.—Oi the forty amendments which remained on the agenda 
to-day, 33 were not moved, three were lost, two were accepted, one defeated, and one 
withdrawn. 'The amondmeni withdrawn was moved by Pundit Nanakchand, and urged 
thai the Covi'minent should apjmint a C\)minissioiier*on tlie Tribunal after eonsultation 
with the Lahore High C’ourt. The (Government htiving agreed to the suggestion, the 
amendment was withdrawn. 

Tw'o aiiKMidnienls aeeenied by the (Government made changes in Clause 5 which 
in the amended form reads : 

“(1) Commissioners appointt'd under this Act may take cognizance of ofl'ences 
without the accused being commitleil to them for trial and in trying the accused 
persons, shall record evidi-nee in the manner prescribed in jseetion ‘.^56 of the L’ode 
and shall, in other respects also, subject to this Act, follow the procedure prescribed 
by the Code for trial of tvarrant ea.ses by Magistrates. 

(2) “In the trial of offences of opinion among the Commissioners, the opinion of 
the majority shall prevail. 

(3) ‘Tn the trial of offences punishable with death or transportation of life, the 
prosecution shall not be entitled to lead further evidence after the charges are framed 
provided that subject to the provisions of sub-seetion 4, nothing in this sub-section 
shall be deemed to afhvt the provisions of {Section 10 of this Act and of Section 
256 and 540 of the Code. 

(4) “If the accused, when (piestioned under the provisions of sub-section (1), 
St'ction 256 of the Code, states that he wishes to cross-examine all or any of the 
witnesses for the prosecution whose evidence had been taken, the Oommissiouers shall, 
if so requested by the accused, adjourn the case for at least seven days before the 
cross-examination of the witnesses named by the accused is recorded. 

Thereafter the House passed the BUI. 

Sth. N'OVEMBER i^When the Council met to-day the President read a letter 
from H. E. the Governor saying that^sub-clause five of the Criminal Procedure (Punjab 

34 
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Amendment) BUI, passed by the House yesterday, p:avc the accused more privileges 
than the law gave them at present. Therefore flis Excellency suggested the follow¬ 
ing sub-clause to be substituted : 

“Every accustKl shall be supplied by the Commissioners with a list of prosecution 
witnesses together w'ith a brief summary of their evidence and their statements, if 
any, recorded under Section 1C>1 of the Code at least seven days before the evidence 
of any of the witnesses cited in the list is to be rt^corded by the Commissioners : 

‘•provided nothing in this section shall be deemed to limit the discretion of the 
Cbrnraissioners to allow the prosecution to produce any witnesses not mentioned in 
the list.” 

After a few futile efforts at ameudment by Mr. Puri and Mr. Alladad Khan the 
House passed the sub-clausc. 

The House next passed a resolution moved by Mr. Ilabibiillah urging relief to 
the agriculturists owing to the drop in agricultural ])roduc(? and the pros})ectB of a 
disappointing kharif crop. The House then adjourned sine die. 


The B. & 0. Legislative Council 

r^ATXA--7th. FEBRrARY to 2Hh, MARCH 1920. 


Mi:slim Representation on Local Bodies 

The Budget session of the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council commenced at 
Patna on the 7th. February 1930. Tw^o Bills providing for adequate representation 
of Moslems in local bodies were rejected. Mr. Abdul (irhani, i)iloting the Bills, 
explained that the Bills aimed at ensuring adeouatc representation to Moslems and 
sareguarding their rights. The Bills were based on the sliding scale system, which 
had already been accepkxl in the Imitcd Provinces. 

Minister Bir Oanesh Dutta Singh (Local Self-Oovcrnment) opposed the principle of 
the Bill which was based on the sliding scale principle, which in his ojjinion, was 
arbitrary and imi)raetieuble. H»* was, however, not against separate representa¬ 
tion to minorities, including Moslems. The Bills, as they at present stood, could 
not be accepted. 

Mr. Jagiit Narayan Lai said that any (‘xtension of the separate eleetorates would 
mean the negation of nationalism which they wanted to dcveloi) in the country. 

The Bills were rejected by 39 votes to 12, only th(‘ Moslem ^ members voting lor 
them. Sir Mahomed P'akhruddin, Education Minister, renudnecl neutral. 

Sth. FEBRUARY: —To-day, two other Muslim Bills inoviding for adequate Muslim 
representation in municipalities and district boards by means of se])arate eleetorates 
were referred to a select comraittet*. 

Mr Abdul Hamid Khan, moving for the reference of the Bills to a select committee, 
said the experience of the last two elections showed that the Muslims were not gat¬ 
ing due representation. The Bills, therefore, provided for adequate representation to 
Muslims. 

Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister for Lo^-al Self-Government, admitted that the 
^ievance of the Muslims was just, as the experience of the working of the Muni¬ 
cipal and Local Self-Government Acts show ml. He would not oppose reference of 
the Bills to a select committee, where matters could be adjusted. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, though sympathising with the desire of the Muslims 
for adequate representation, opposed the* principle of separate electorates and sug¬ 
gested that the select committee should consider not only the question of separate 
electorates but also other methods of representation whereby adequate representation 
of Muslims could be secured. 

The Minister accepted this suggestion and the Bills were referred to a select 
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committoD by a narrow majority. All the Hindu members except Mr. Sinha who 
kept neutral voted against the reference motion. 

Finance Member’^ Budcet Speech. 

lOtk. FEBRUiiRY :—The Raja of Kanika, Finance Member, deliveriap: the 
budget speech in the Council to-day said they would start the year 1930-31 
with Rs. 30,23,000 more than one expectt^l, thus getting a closing balance 
for 1929-30 and an opening balance for 1930-31 ol Rs. 1,41,04000, of which 
Rs. 11,29.000, will be the ordinary’ balance and Rs. 40,65.000 the balance 
in the Fainijic Insurance Fund. Tllicy anticipate that the total revenue in 
1930-31 will be Rs. r),85,37,0(Xt, an excess of Rs. r.l5,0C>0 oier the last year’s 
figure. ‘Our revenue with receipts outside the revenue account and the opening 
balance constitutes the sum which ue have at our disposal. It is Rs. 7,52.48,010. 
The hrst ittan wliicli Ave must set against it is the sum required to mec-t 
the ordinary obligatory charges. The proportion of this sum which is charge¬ 
able to revcniK' is Rs. 5,74,21.600. The Covemment. have denuded to place before the 
(Vmncil proposals for new expenditure wliich will ultimately cost Rs. 43,05,000. If 
those proposals are all accepted they Avill end the year with a closing balance of Rs. 
1,22,41,090 of which Ks. 81..52,ono be in the ordinary balance and Rs. 40,89,000 
in the Famine Insurance Fund. Of the funds available for new expenditure 69 per 
cent ha.s been allotted to the transferred departments and 31 per cent, to the re¬ 
served. The new e.xpciiditurc on the transferred side irndudes a scheme to constitute 
a new iSuperior Education Service at a cost of Ks. 11.000, This j.s the first instal¬ 
ment iu the process of substituting for the present All-India services the new provin¬ 
cial Services which Avill lie under the sole control of the local Government. Rs. 
3^ lakh.s arc allotted for improvements in the Bihar Engineering College, Rs. 3 
lakhs for improving the supply’ of drinking water, and a recurring grant of 
Rs, 12,006) for fnrthering (be primary education of girls within municipal limits.’ 

The FinaiK’e IMcmber announced that detailed proposals for time-scale for the 
secretariat and the lower division of the High Court were under examination. 

‘ They will be completed during the year, so that the scheme will be ready for 
introduction when it is possible to provide funds and the desirability of doing this 
as early as pos,sibIc will he kept steadily in vimv*. 

Mi( A Bii.l Repout. 

Ilth. FEBRUARY :—In the Council to-day tin* hon. Mr. Siftoii moved the 
coijsidtTution of tlic Mica Ihll as nqmrlcd by the select conimiflee. 

Mr. ISifton c.xplaimxl that alh'rations had been eflc('t<:“<t in the Bill by the select 
committ(‘C to meet the objections. 'J'he gciuTal effect of the changes had been to 
relax the restrictions originailv contemplated. 'Rhe main olijcct of the Bill was to 
prcA’^ent thefts of mica, with Inc minimum of restrictions. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Sachchidaimnda Sinha and other members the con¬ 
sideration of the Bill was postponed till March. 

General Disol.ssion of Budgmt 

18th. FEBRUARY —The general discussion of the Budget commenced to-day, 
Mr. Hhyamniindan Sahay deplored the deficit iu the Budget and criticised the buila- 
ing jirogramme for which over three-quarters of crore had been provided. He com¬ 
plained that of the sums available for new expenditure nation-building department* 
Avere receiving less and less each year and suggested the fixing of a i^rceiitage 
for allocation betwe<’ii Transferred and Reserved Jfepartraenfs. Though admitt¬ 
ing that police were needed for all civilised people he w'as prepared to deprive 
them of a grant of Rs. 64,000 meant for conveyance allowance to Avriter constables. 
He suggested the formation of a Budget suVeomraittee to consider the new 
financial proposals before they were presented to the House, 

Mr. Gajendra Prasad Das complained of delay in giving effect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the Orissa Flood Committee. Mr. Anant Prasad did not see any 
ground either to congratulate or sympathise with the Finance Member on a 
Bundrum budget ” and said that the finance Member might have put forward some 
constructive programme to curtail expenditure in order to avoid a financial crisis: 
He twitted the Finance Member for noping that some relief might come as a result 
of the Simon Commission report and said tnat if no relief came from Whitehall many 
were looking towards the holy banks of Sabarmati. 

Khan Bahadur Ismail, observed that the most deplorable hature of the Budget 
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was the cotitinuous deficit. He complained that constructive proposals made by non¬ 
official members to reduce expenditure were not attended to. Since the Reforms, 
the administration had become top heavy and in order to wipe out the deficit it was 
essential that reasonable retrenchment should be brought about. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha. ex-Finance Member and now leader of the Opposition, 
said that for the second time curing the tenure of the Raja of Kanika rhey were having 
a deficit budget. During the elevcm years of existence of the province under the 
Reforms, there were seven deficit years and four surplus years. This year’s budget 
disclosed a deficit of about Ks. 20 lakhs. He pointed out that there were tvo ways of 
placing finances on a sound and stable basis. One was by raising income and the 
other by decreasing expenditure. There were no pros]>ects for raising income and 
they must therefore seriously consider the (iuestion of retrenchment. 

It was no good taking shelter behind caution but it would be useful to work out 
boldly a plan of retrenchment. A slice of Es. (Vt.tXtT) for conveyance allowance of 
writer head constables tempted him greatly. He asked Mr, Swain, the Inspector- 
fieneral, to forego this when the pro^iuce*was faced with a deficit. He hoped that 
next year the Finance Member might appear in the garb of a fairy benefactor scat¬ 
tering gold. 

Mr. Mubarak Ali voiced the grievance that Government were })lacating classes and 
ignoring the masses. He considered that it van time for Government to revise their 
taxation policy and give some relief to the people. He suggested nationalisation of 
the chief industries of the province and retrenchment in certain directions. The 
dibcussion was not concluded when the (^ouncil adjourned. 

Ifith, FEBRUARY \—\n winding np the discussion in the Council to-day, the hou. 
Raja of Kanika. Finance Member, said that they had cut down the expenditure to a 
reusonaljlc limit and there was no scope now for further retrenchment. They would 
do their best to carry out the suggestions of member ns }) 0 tsihle. 

Tenancy Bill Shelved 

Presenting next the rep(»rt of the select cemmittee on the Bihar Tenancy Act (amend¬ 
ment) Hill, tJie hou. Mr. tSiffon reiterated the Government view, lioldmg it essential 
that any amendment to the Hill which they might endeavour to pass tlnongh the 
council must re})rcscnt in a large measure hgislation by tlie consent of both ))arti(‘S— 
landlords and tenants. He explained how attempts to hannmr out an agreid legi¬ 
slation had failed particularly on the oucstion of prc-(‘m])tion. In vi('W, therefore, 
of the desire of the Raiyats ])arty in tlie Council aixl the reeunimendatien of the 
select committee, the Government had decided not to prueetd vith the Hill any 
further. 

20lh. FEBRUARY \—The Council discussed to-day non official rcstdidions. Mr. 
Devendranatli kSamaiita’s rcflolutiou for raising the age-hmit of aborigines from 
25 years to 27 for recruitment to Government service van rcji'cled by the casting 
vote of the Chair. Mr. Mobarak All’s resolution for the establishment of a separate 
women’s hosjjital was also rejected. 

Viceroy’s .Vnnocnc.ment Weixomkd 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—The Council to-day adopted unanimciusly a resolution convey¬ 
ing to the Viceroy its high appreciation of his excellent services to India, welcoming His 
Excellency’s Announcement of the Hist October and expressing the hope of early holding 
the Round Table Conference. Mr. Mobarak Ali, moving the resolution, said "that His 
Excellency had given his beat to India and had come to the country as a true ambassador 
of goodwill, peace and prosperity. He had done more than many other Vieeroy had 
done to knit closer the bond between the ruler and the ruled'. His Excellency's 
announcement rightly merited the appreciation of all responsible sections of Indian 
politicians. He urged that the conference be held as early as possible as the time was 
a great factor in achieving success at the conference. 

Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha extending his whole-hearted support to the resolution 
said that His Excellency had rendered a very valuable service to the whole British 
empire and had rightly justified the epithet of being India’s ambassador. He asked 
the Government not to persist in its hesitating policy but to move in introducing 
new reforms as quickly as possible. 

Messrs. Sri Krishna I’rasad Singh and Anant Prasad pleaded for the creation 
of a suitable atmosphere. Sir Ganesh Dutta, Minister, on his behalf and on behalf of 
Sir Fakhruddin wno could not attend owing to illness, testified to His Excellency’s 
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excellent services on behalf of India. Other prominent members associating \vith the 
resolution were Byed Ismail, Messrs. Chandreshwar Prasad and Barat Chandra Roy. 

The Mk'a Bill 

8th. MARCH The Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill was passed by the Council to-day. 
The Government’s point of view was that the development of niica mining bad been 
seriously ham])ered by the prevalence of thefts and the ))ill was designed to cheek 
crime and remedy the unhealthy condition of the industry. 

In the select committe<i certain alterations were et1e<-ted in the liill to allow’ such 
relaxation of control as was eonsisttmt with the objects of the liill. 

At the instance of the rTOvernmiait two slight amendments were ))ro]>ns(‘d in the 
bill by Mr. Russell. Revenue .Secretary, and adopted. 

VoTixo rxpKn BrooKT Demands 

Wih. MARCH :—The Council after some discussion voted the land revdine demand. 
li'ssRs. ICO in a token cut under the excise demand. Non-oflicial members, including Mr. 
Dwarkanath and Mr. Hamid Khan urgid the (Jovernment ditinitely to declare their 
excise policy and to make a start towards the g-oal of prohibition. 

Vlth. MARCH ;—Sir ( raiiesh Dutta Singh, Minister ot Excise, defending the 
excise tiolicy of the Ciovernment said that the existenc(‘ of the province depended on 
the excise reremio. If the excise revenue disapp(‘and he did not know where the 
])rovinee would lie and how the nation-building de}):jrtraents would be Iwl. It 
would be a political crime to enforce ])rohibtion Bo tar as this })ro\ince was con¬ 
cerned, the Government were acting up to the well-dehned policy of maximum of 
revenue and minimum of consumption. 

The token cut motion under tne Excise demand was ultimately rejected. 

The (’ouncil then \ole<l the w’iiolc of the Excise demand, also the demands under 
Stamps, Forc'sts and Registration. 

I'he C'ouneil lu'xt (’arrii'd a token cut of R'^. It'O in the Irrigation demand to call 
attention to ceitain irrigation matters. The Council tlwn adionrncd till March 17. 

MARCII Orissa nnanber'^ led liy Mr. Gajendrn Prasad Da^ moved 

a token cut of Rs, lOti in the iriigation demand to di,'>ens> ihe rccomm<‘ii(lations of tin* 
Orissa Flood (\)mmitl(‘e and urge the need of giving imm(‘diat^‘ eHect to tin* 
reeoni rnendations. 

The Raja of Kariika. on la'lialf of the (lovcrnnient, siat<*d that tile Gowrnnn nt liad 
already aniionneed tlieir attitudt* and intentions n'ganiiiig tlie committee's recom¬ 
mendations in a resolution, lb* a-^sured the Conm il that the (bncniment were 
doing all that was possible having reg-ard to the linancial rosilion ol the piovinee 
and other coiisideralions to give etfeet to the nromincndations of the Flood 
tTommittee. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

IT'nttive Poj.K e Tax 

MARCH: —The Moslem memluTs in tbeC’ouneil lo-day moved a token cut in 
the demand for general administration to call attention to the hardshij) of their eo- 
religionistB in certain areas of the province wliere an additional police fo’^^e had 
he<;n quartered and the cost realised from the inhabitants of those areas. 

It was urged that the levy of the tax on Moslems was unjust as they were 
innocent and did not jiarticipate in the disturbances. In spite of a memorial to the 
Government their grievances had not been redressed. 

Mr. Bifton, on behalf of the Government, re])lied that it would be against tin* 
spirit and intention of the law not to enforce the ])rinciple of joint responsibility of 
the population in a disturUxl area in regard to levying (d the tax for additional 
police. The law was not peculiar to India but it also prevailed in other countries. 
The areas were assessed after due official enquiry. 

The discussion was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

\^th. MARCH a full dress debate, the token cut moved by Moslem members 

was negatived without division. Hindu members led by Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha and 
Mr. Dwarkanath expressed the view that the Hindus could not accept the Moslem 
proposition for cow-sacrifice irrespective of custom. They pleaded for goodwill 
and mutual respect for the feelings of each other. 

Mr. Bifion, on behalf of the Government, stated that the Gov'crnment’s policy in 
the matter of eow'-sacrificc was iiifiuenecd by the established pra(‘tice, wherever such 
practice existed. The Government allowed the Moslems to exercise the right of 
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sacrifice and offered protection where necesflary. He maintained that there was 
provocation on both sides in cases under discussion and therefore the responsibility 
for qiiarterinp: additional police would be alike on Hindus and Moslems. There was 
no ground for exemption. 

“Seaiu’hlktHt" ANn Govt. Advertismexts 

20th. MAJ^CIl In the Council to-day Mr. Sachehidanada 8inha re-opened the mies- 
tion of withdrawal of Go^xTnment’8 orders withholding from the ‘Searchlight’ a local 
newspaper, Ciovcriimcnt advertisements, coninuiniquea and nubliealions by moving a 
token cut in the (ieneral Administration dt'inand. Mr. Sinha took his stand on the 
oucstion of princii»le of relation betecu a Go\eminent and the press. He pointed out 
tnat the (foverninent seriously erred in taking such action. I'he (lOvernment Avas 
not justifitxl in taking action against the paper because it published the documents 
Avhich the (Tovernment cliost* to mark conticlential. It aars not a question of the rela¬ 
tion of the ‘Searchlight’ with the Government but the ncws])apcr press as a whole on 
which dependf^l the Avell-being of the peo])le. N<‘Avspa])crs being the moulders of publu' 
opinion, he asked the fJoverninent to reconsider the matter and AvithdraAv its orders. 

Mr. Sifton. on behalf of the Government, replying, said that the‘Searchlight’ by 
means, which could not com-eivably have been fair means but must have involved 
somewhere a breach of confidence, bad obtained and pul>lished secret documents. 
The paper made no attempt to clear its character of procuring a breach of con¬ 
fidence. The Government decided that it was necessary to show their disapproval 
by merely Avithdrawing certain accommodation AAhich the paper formerly received, 
♦he paper beiug the accredited organ of a party Avhich Aviuely proclaimed severing 
all connections AAith the Government and declaring fiovernment employment 
discreditable. It Avould be placing itself in an illogical and inconsistent position if 
it desired to rc<‘(*ive Government communiques and reports and advertise to its 
readers vacancies in (iovernment service Aihile, according to its own declaration, such 
service Avas anathema. 

The motion for cut Avas ultimately AA'ithdrawn. 

The Council then effeeled a token* cut of one rupee in the General Administration 
demand and expressed disajiproial of the administration of the Ik'ttiah wards estate. 

'flU.ATMICNT OF Pr1SONJ:R8 

MAJRC'II :—Tlie Council voted to-day the demands under ‘Administration 
of Justice* niul ‘Jails’. Non-offieial rnemlxTs under a token cut urgal the ne<j<l of jail 
reforms. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha admittt'd that the Government had made an 
honest effort to improve the jail administration, but the lot of jirisoners in India 
was uf>thing ajiproaching that of })rifloners in civilistxl countries. A great deal of 
improvement was still neixit.'d and he hoptxl the question AA'Ould merit the Govern¬ 
ment’s carefid attention. 

Mr. Dhannraj Sliarma asserted that prisoners Avere treated like cattle. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha complained that the system of jail administration was 
not satisfactorily Avorked. It Avas the duty of the Government to discover a remedy 
for the difficulties and inhumanities of jail life. 

The Judicial Secretary stated that no complaint of ill-treatment or breach of 
rules had been received from any prisoner. If members cited specific cases, the 
Government Avould make an enquiry. The jail administration had considerably 
improved during recent times. Ho announced that the G(/vernment would soon issue 
final orders regarding the alteration.s in jail rules. 

The Kaja of Kanika. member in chargii of jails, alse assured the Council that the 
suggestions of members Avould receive careful eonsideralion and be given effect to as 
far as practicable. The cut motion Avas withdrawn. 

Reformb in Poltce I)ept. 

22nd. MARCH In the Council to-day Mr. Abdul Ghani moved a token cut in 
the police demand to call attention to the corruption ui the Police department. 

Mr. Swain, inspector-general of police, claimed that their AAork in recent years had 
done much to destroy the bad old traditions inherited from the indigenous police 
and inculcate higher standards and more noble ideals. Yet he admittea with sincere 
reCTet that in too many cases they failed to reach those higher standards and more 
ncmle ideals. 

Messrs. Sachchidaiianda Binha and DAAarkaiiath paid a tribute to the good work 
and the reform brought about by Mr. Swain. The cut motion was withdrawn. 
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There was an animated disciiSBion on the question of the transfer of control of 
school sub-inspectors to local bodies. The guillotine fell and all the remaining 
demands under 'educatioir and other heads were voted without discussion. 

Official Bills 

2Ath. MARCH :—The Council was prorogued to-day. Three official bills, the first to 
provide for Ijctter administration and control of Mussalnuin charitable and religious 
endowments in the province, the second for imposing tax on motor vehicles for road 
development and the third for levying drainage tax, were nderred to Select Commit¬ 
tees. The Council vottni the supplementary demands and also passcs^l a resolution 
for the separation of the Legislative Council office from the Legislative Department 
of the Government. 

Ranchi—1st. to to 8th. July 1930. 

The ,1 lily session of the Coimcil commenced at Ranchi on the \st. July to 
transact official legislative business. Sir Saiyid Mahomed Fakhruddin, Education 
Minister, explained the circumstances under which the Bihar and Orissa 
Mussalmans Bill had to be dropped. He said that sharp differences of 
opinion developed in the seh’ct committee. All the three Shia members were 
seriously dissatisfied with almost all the important provisions of the Bill and 
even the Sunni members were not agreed between themselves on such importrnt 
provisions as the basic constitution for the (kuitral Board proposed in the Bill. 
The numerous amendments tabled showed that the Bill had not emerged from the 
select commmittee in an agreed form. There were two alternative motions, one to 
circulate the Bill for ojiiuion and the other recommitting it to select committee. 
Either of these courses, if accepted, would mean tha‘ the Bill could not be passed 
during the hfc-time of this C’ouncil. The Government did not consider it desirable 
to carry the Bill through the f-ouncil which was substantially distasteful to either of 
the two important sections of the Moslem community. It sj)ite of his best endea¬ 
vours it was difficult to reconcile two opposing views. The Government under the 
circumstances had decided not to proceed with the Bill. 

The Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill and the Municipal Amendment Bill which 
imposed a drainage tax were next passed. 

Srd. JULY \—The Council voted today by 40 votes to IS, the Government supple¬ 
mentary demand of Ks. 1,12,510 for Bupplementing the police reserves by 400 men 
and their complement of officers. 

Some non-oflicial members including Messrs. JSrinandaii Prasad, Maheshwar Prasad, 
Shyani Nandan rtahay and Rajandhari Singh, opposed the demand, criticising 
the action of the police in Bihpur and pleading for an impartial inquiry. 

Mr. Swain, Inspector-General of I*oliee, pointed out that the police force of the 
province was dangerously undermanned and it was impossible to deal with the 
present political situation without additions to the force. The essence of the civil 
disobedience movement was violence. He quoted several instances to establish this. 
How' could a small police force disperse a large unlawful assembly without using 
force of some kind. It was because of the police that everybody's life and property 
were safe, police saving the country from anarchy. 

The Hon. Mr. H. K. Briscoe, on behalf oi Government, explained that the 
demand was only an emergency measure. The jx»lice had shown commendable 
restraint under difficult conditions. Charges by the police were not unknown in 
European countries. Recently in t^pain a mob was repeatedly charged by the Dolice. 
If they did not take early steps to prevent attempts at law-breaking, they would have 
to use greater force to quell the spirit of lawlessness engendered by sucli attempts. 

Th Council next voted another demand of Rs, ^0,000 for a counter propaganda 
campaign against mil representation. 

Moslem Representation in Local Bodies 
JCXT -The Council discussed to-day the bill introduced by Mr. Hamid 
Khan providing for separate electorates for Molcms in local bodies and giving them 
in the aggregate a representation of 25 per cent. 

Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister, Local Self-Government, though recognising 
the claim of the Moslem community for adequate representation, did not agree to 
the proportion of 25 per cent. 

On the motion of Mr. Chandreshwar Prasad Narayan Binhn. the discussion of 
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the bill ^v:iH pontponod till the 8th as the Moslem and Hindu members were trying 
10 arrive at a eonqirise on this (piestion. 

The eouncil also voted supplementary demands. 

Sfh. JIIA' .—Pandit Dhanraj Sharma’s resolution for treating all prisoners as ‘A’ 
class prisoners with sini])l(' imprisonment was withdrawn to-day after a discussion. 
On behalf of the OovernimMit, it was pointed out that it would be impossible to accept 
the pro])nsai. Th(‘y were howiwer pr(‘])ared to look eandully into specitic cases of 
<*om])laint. Mi-. t^aelndiidananda t*^inhH, though In* realised that the resolution was 
impracticable, urged that ]»risoners used to a higher standaid of life be not under- 
classi tii^d. 

The iVIoshmi bill demanding separate electorates for Moslems in local 
bodies vas ])ressed as no agn‘('ment could be reached between the Hindu and Moslem 
members, but the Council ultimately voted for the circulation of the bill for public 
opinion. The Council next expressed its appreciation of the serviet's of Mr. Swain, 
inspector-eeneral of police who was shortly retiring, and acknowledged the im- 
jn'OV('ment brought aliont by him in the police. The Council also ])aid a tribute 
to the work of the President of the Council, Khan Pahadiir Khwaja Mahomed 
Noor aftei' which it prornt/ffffl. 


The C. P. Legislative Council 

Opening Day~l7th. January 1930 

The Jannary session of the ('. Legislative Council met at Xngpur on the 17tli. 
January under peculiar eircumstanees. All Congress members were absent and the 
House appeand almost half-empty, because there were other absentc^es also. Out of 
71? members, only 41 uumibers attended, 

Mr. Pnghavendra Kao's point of order attract'd attention. His })oiiit of order 
was that Mr. Tambe was a member of the Clouneil under Section 72-A tSub-Hection 
(1) of the Government of India Act. Mr. Tambe was the Viee-lTesident of the 
Exeeuti\e (tonneil and was at present holding the ofhee of the Acting Governor. The 
Acting Governor coininiied to be an Executive Councillor and Jjtmler of the House. 
He wanted a ruling in the eireiinis1anee.s whether Mr. Tambe W’as or not a member 
of tlio Legislative Council and whether he should be present in the House. 

Mr. Kao pointed out that Section 72-A, Sub-Section il) which said that the (Gover¬ 
nor was not a member of the Legislative Council, did not apjily to the present Gover¬ 
nor. The above section apjilied to the Governor ai>i>ointed under Section 4G Sub- 
Section (2j by Warrant under the Koyal Sign Manual. ITider Section 91, Sub- 
Section (1) Mr. Tambe could not forego his liability to discharge his statutory duties 
as Executive eouuedlor, 

Mr. Kaghavendra Kao observed that the House was deprived of the presence of 
the J^eader of the House to answer questions and speak on other administrative 
and legislative matters. He regarded this as an act of discourtesy. 

The President reserved his ruling. 

The Central Provinces Irrigation Bill was next refernnl to a Select Committee. The 
C. P. Tenancy Amendment Bill was also referred to a Select (’oramittee. The C. P. 
Land Revenue Amendment Bill was ])as8ed. 

20th, JANUARY:—In the Council to-day, after, question time, the President gave 
his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. Ragavendra Ruo in respect of the 
the Acting Governor. 

The President said that whether the hon. Mr. Tambe was or was not a member 
of this House, the existing position was undoubtedly one which the Government of 
India Act did not contemplate. Even assuming for the purpo.se of argument that 
Mr. Tambe was a member of this House, there was no rule or standing order 
whereby the Chair could compel the attendance of any member, be he an ex-officio, 
nominated, or elected member. There were instances where members of the Govern¬ 
ment had been absent during the session of the Council and the busiuesB apper- 
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taininji!^ to their portfolios had been delegated to others and was transacted witlioiit 
detriraent. The Presidoat added tliat the mere absence, on the part of an ex-officio 
or other member, was not by itself an act of discourtesy to the House. Iteferrin^ 
to the instan(!e of the absence of the (.V)rnmander-in-Chief from the Assembly, the 
President said that (hose circumstances did not exist in the i)resent case. So no 
question of discourtsey could arise in the juvsent case. 

The President asked the member to bear in mind that whether Hr. Tambe conti¬ 
nued to be a member of the House or not, he held the office of the Governor and 
was entitled to the advainacjes of that offie.e under section 01, (Toveniment of 
India Act, and any rellection on his conduct by a member of the House was 
prohibited by the standing; orders of tlis House which, he said, it was his duty m 
the euardiau of the ^(ood name of the House to maintain. 

liie Council then proceeded with non-official business. 

7\MNESTY to PoLITlCAJ. PRISONERS 

^AyUARY :—In the (\>uncil to-day Mr. G. R. Pradliaii moved a resolution 
recommending to the Local Govmiinient to grant amnesty to all persons at present in 
jail convicted of political or conununal o'Lmk'i's in tlic nrovince. 

Mr. Pradhan urged that a calmer atmospher(‘ should be secured in view of the 
Viceroy’s declaration tor Round Table CAmferciice. 

Mr. Rizvi opposed the motion, and Mr. Jtaliman supported it. 

Mr. Gordon, opiiosing the motion, stated that oflendcrs like /\wari who incited 
murders and preaelied ojien violence, ^^ould never be pardoned by the (Tovernmeiit. 
The individual eas(‘s of eoinmuiial oflcnd ts would be considered on their giving an 
undertaking to keci) peace and order in tut lire. 

Mr. Khaparde supported the motion. 

The House them divided on the motion, and carried it liy 2.) against 17 votes. 

Pi.]:a for Knc^u'iry into Resettle.ment 

2Rrd. JANUARY :—At lo-d.i}'s sitting of the tkiuneil, some non-official resolu¬ 
tions were moved mosily concerning local and provincial grievances 

Mr. Rajiirkar moved a risoluiloii recommend ng the upi>oiiiiment of a committee 
on th(‘ lines oi the Bardoli Enquiry Goinmiltec, to ascertain wiietler tiie revision 
setth'meiilH in (•('rtniii taluks and villages in IJcrar were fair and legal and justified 
by the ecoruimie cundirioii of the agriculturists concerned and would otherwise stand 
the tests of justice, etiiuty and good conscience and to report to the Government 
what steps should be taken in the matter to meet the complaints of the agricul¬ 
turists ot those aiva-^. it was di>cuss(.d at great length and, on a division, the 
motion was declared lost by 25 votes to IT. 

Grant-in-aid to Hioii Schools 

]\!r. G. rtiek's resolution recommending to the Government that the maximum 
amount of grant-in-aid in tiie case of aided high schools be raised from one-third 
to one-halt ot the annual expindiiure thereof, was strenuously opiioaed by the 
treasury benches, and some non-official elected members. As a result ot the opposi¬ 
tion, the motion was lost by 21 votes to lb. 

GoRntiiTioN IN Government Derartments 

A non-official resolution recommending to the Government to ap]X)int a mixed 
committee, with a majority of iion-otlicial elected members for holding an enquiry 
in camera into the question of corruption in the various ilcpartraent and suggesting 
ways and means to slop it, was opposed by the Hon'blo iSir Arthur Nelson, who 
asked the House to suggest-some practical remedies. No remedies had been sug- 
gesteii and all the burden had been thrown on the Government to evolve a solution. 

On a division, the motion was declared curried by 25 votes to 17. 

Borne members of the Democratic Party abstained from voting on account of the 
freedom of vote given. 

Abolition of Liquor Shops in Baugor 

While Mr. Gokulchand Bingai’s motion recommending to the Government to 
abolish all country liquor shops in Baugor District from the Ist January next was 
under tliacussion, the House adjourned till the next day, the 24th, January, when 
after some discussion the Nationalist Party did not vote because the Democratic Party 

35 
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did iiof afioept the siis^pjcstion from Mr. Khapardo, leader of the Nationalist Tarty, 
that, in^t(^ad of Saug:or Distriet, NarshiiiRpur District Blioukl he rendered ‘dry’. 

Mr. Gokulchand Sin^ai insisted on Saiigor District being' made ‘dry’. The result 
was that the motion was lost by 26 votes to Tl. 

Removal Of Ran On Prof. Khan]vHo,if 

A resolution was then moved recommending that stops should be taken to move 
the Government of India to allow Professor P. S. Khankhoje, now in Mexico, to 
enter the Gentral Provinces and to nanove the ban, if any, on his entering in India. 
The motion also was lost by the very narrow majority ol two votes. 21 members 
voted for the motion and 2d against it. 

The Demoeralie Part\, with the exception of Mr. (b U. Pradhan, voted against 
the motion. Mr. Ptaghavendra Rao, leader of the Democratic Party, remained neutral. 

Extension Of IhiiMARV Hiiiools 

Rao kSahib Kordc then mova'd the nsolution rci‘ommen<ling that imniediate stejis 
be taken to Ojaai pi'imary schools in all villages in the Gentral Ibovinccs and Berar 
with a i) 0 ))ulation of 300 and above. 

The motion was carried by 20 votes against I t. Tliere was a fn^e voting on this 
motion and Mr. Kaghavendra Rao, leader of the Democratic Party, nanained neutral. 

(I RANTS To Local Bodies 

Mr. B. K. Patil then movc'd recommending that the maximum amount of Govern¬ 
ment grant-in-aid to local bodies in the provinces be so raised as to bring it with 
the proportion of thnn'-fourths of the expenditure incurred by tlie local bodies on 
j)rimary education. The Minisha- of I'lducation opposed the mol ion. On a division, 
the motion was declared lost by a majority of two votes, 14 voted lor the motion 
an 1 16 a^iiiiU. T uis c ) i *iii le'j the session. The House tlnai adjonmed sine die. 

BUDGET SESSION-25th. Feb. to 10th. March 1930. 

'I'he Budget se.S8ion of the (‘ouncil, the Hon’bh' Sir S. M. (diitnavis presiding, 
eommeneed at Nag])iir on th(' 2.7//?. Fvhnianj 193/t The Hon’lilc Sir Art bar Nelson 
presented the Budgi't, which disclosed that the closing balance in 19'28-29 prov(‘d to be 
2S01 lakhs, or only 193 lakhs less than the estiinati;. Such a cIo.se eorresiiondence 
between tln^ estimate and the actuals had not lavn (»btained in any previous 
Reform budget. 

The revised estimates for 1929-.30 might la'summarised a.s follows 

(1) The opening balanee was Rs. 10i lakhs less than was anticipated whim the 
Budget was iireparod, (2) the net loss on the disbursement side was .64 lakhs, and 
the Govenniumt ('X})ect('d to elo.se the year with a batanee of Rs. 31,0tK), as against 
the anticipated closing balance of 56 lakhs. 

The Finance IMcanher stated that the main variation on the revenue side occurred 
under land revenue Avhere the large fall of 36 lakhs was the n'sult of heavy suspen¬ 
sion and revisions in th(' wlieat and cotton districts owing to crop failure. A total 
receipt on the revenm* account of Rs. 556 lakhs had beic? bndgctial for this year, 
It was expected tint fin'tlnu’ siisp‘nsions, amounting to about nim^ lakhs, would be 
necessary. A total exjienditure of 556 lakhs had lieen budgeted for this year, 
including Rs. 27 lakhs of new expenditure. The Transferred Di^partnuait secured 
83 per cent of the new expenditure. The small suridus of Rs. 12,C0) on tli(‘ 
revenue account had been luidgeted for the famine relief fund. It was cxyiected to 
close the current year with a minimum balance of Its. 45 lakhs and close the 
ensuing year with a balance of Rs. 51 lakhs. Development in the Education, 
Medical and Public Health, Agriculture and Industries Departments was handicap¬ 
ped for want of funds. Enhanee<I Stamp duties would give an extra revenue of lO 
lakhs. If more rapid expansion was di'sired the Government would bo prcjiared at 
the August session to introduce the necessary Bill for amending the Stamps and 
Court Fees Act accompanied by supplementary demands. 

The general discussion on the budget was held on the 27th. and 2Rth. FEBRUARY. 
Most of the non-official rnenibers urged the Government to curtail the Government 
expenditure, improve Indian industries and spend more money on education. The 
abolition of the C. I. D. and no fresh taxation were also urged. 
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Sir Arthur ISclsoii summod up the discussion and said that no other province 
was more economical than this ])rovincc. He assured a sympathetic attitude 
towards tile cpicstion of uplift of the rural areas. Relatiim to taxation, he said that 
lor cflieient administration, funds should be provided. 


Voting on Liid^^i't demands for ;^ran (3 commenced from the hs 7 . March and 
concluded on the HUh. March after wlii<‘h the Hoiisii adjoiirn^d die. 

The hon. feir S. M. Chitanavis, before adjourninfj^ the House, expressed his 
appreciation of the helji rendered by the Le{;al Hecretary, Mr. (Jrille, who was 
proceeding home on leave. The jiarty leaders and the House joined in expressine 
their appreciation. 


The New Council—9th. to 12th, December 1930 

The new C. P. L<\e,isl:itive (^ouncil nud at Najijuir on the 9 // 1 , Decrnihrr when the 
members jiresenr. took the oath of allejriance after whicli the C'ouncil adjourned till the 
llth. Dcrrmbrr when. Mr. (lordon pre.sidmjir, it \\as announc<‘d that Sir S. M. Chitnavis 
was re-electi'd President iinanimonsly, tlie other three candidates having:; withdrawn. 
Ihe House th(>n‘atter adjourm>d to nc'ct on the next day, the VJth. Deconher when 
Mr. Mtizallar IJiissain was elected Deputy IVesideiit. Mr. Muzaflar Hussain secured 
39 votes and his rival candidate Mr. Kolhc sceured 2S. 

kSir. S. M. (’hitnavih contcratulated the C-ouneil for having' reposed confidence in 
him and the House assured their support. The Council Mas then adjourne<i to Jan. 
12 next. 


The Assam Legislative Coancil 


MARCH SKSSKjy-^Mdh. TO MUh. MARCH VXW) 

P.fjioj'.r Foi; 1930—31 

The March sc',,don ot the A^iam Legislative Conncil comiucn -cd at rshilloiif^ on the 
JOth. March 193'). Xluv members Mert‘ sworn in. The Hon. Mr. Botham, Finance 
Member, pre.stmii’d the bu Ig'L e..-;timitLN for 1930 3.1. 

The year starts uilh an esiimat(‘d opening balaee of 221-3) lakhs. TIk* receipt 
from revenue heads are cstiinat<‘d at a lilt!»‘ und<‘r 28.S lakhs. Increasi'.s an* exjieeted 
under land revenue by iierely 8 lakhs. The budget jirovides for expenditure 011 
revenue account nearly 29!))^ lakhs whicli includes 10.78 lakhs for new aehome. On 
capital account the Budget provides for reciipts 29t^ lakhs and expenditure 38 lakhs. 
Ooveniment propose to take a loan of 27 *< lakhs from the provincial loans fund 
for expenditure on the Sliillong-Jainti]>nr road and other Morks. Budget leaves a 
closing balance of 18 -19 lakhs. 

Important features of departmental budget were c.xplained by members of the 
(lo\'ernment. 

Non-Official ilFsoi.uriONs 

12^/l MARCH: —The (Jouneil took up noii-offieial business to-day. 

Mr. Pyari Moliaii Das's resolution reeommending the Government to communicatt 
to His Excellency the Viceroy that the* Council accepted the offer of the Round 
Table Conference, as announced by His Excelleucy’s dendaration regarding Dominion 
Status, was carried unanimously. 

The Council passed tAvo other resolutioDs, one recommending the Government 
to put a stop to Ghani works, oil mills in jails being detrimental to both physique 
and brain of prisoners, and the other recommending the creation of a post in the 
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Apsam Educational Service for the promotion and development of Sanskrit 
education. 

Mr. Brindaban Chandra (ioswami’a rcBoliition recommendinf*; that at least 50 per 
cent of recruitment to the Assam Civil Service be made by promotion from junior 
branch, was opposed. The (-hief Secretary, on bdialf of tla^ Government, said 
that this question came up for discussion on previous occasions in connection with 
questions in the C-ouncil and memorials from the nu'mbers of junior service and the 
Government decidi'd that thoiiiz;!! they uero prepared to promote a reasonable 
number and actually promoted a considerable number in past, they were not prepared 
to say that the ]noportion of othcers so })n)moted should he regulated by a fixed 
arithmetical formula as proposed in the resolution and adduced reasons for such 
decision. The resolution was lost. 

Maulvi Ziaoshsham's resolution, recommending a legislation for uniform system 
of weights for the purchase or sale ol things in Assam, was lost. 

VMh. MARC]1\ —The (’oiincil j)a'-sed three resolutions at to-day's sitting viz ;— 

Mr. Brindabon Chandra (Joswami’s resolution recommending sufficient funds to 
be placed at the disposal of the Local and Mumcij'al Boards for increasing the pay 
and prospects of the ])rimary school teachers ; ('2) Mr. Mohendra Lai Duss'k ri'solution 
recommending arrangements with Tata Iron and kSteel Company for admission of 
some students from Assam into the Jamshedpur faetoiy to qualify themselves for 
higher technical training abroad and (3) Kumar Gtqr.ka Kaman Roy’s resolution 
recommending that stims be taken for the convenience of passeugers on x\ssam 
Bengal Railway. The Council then adjourned (ill 15th IMarch. 

GE^■^■KAL Discussion of the Budget 

15<^. MARCH After question time to-day the Council proceeded to fleet 
membera for various committees and boards of the Councils in place of those resigned. 
General discussion on Budget then commenced. 

iMr. Abdul Ziaoshslnuns stated that deducting Rs. L.CoO for loan from tlie Central 
Government from the recei]>(s. no closing bahuH'c remains and hence it is n deficit 
budget. TL' disenssed the general ];(>licy of tb(‘ (toveinnuait find (brongh th.nt the 
entire machinery of the Government for jueparing (he budget uInch was defective in 
that it took no account of llie needs of (he })ecp!e. 

Rai Bahadur Nagendia Chaiidhury dealt with local m'cils. A])])ointinent of an 
Indian ns Under Beeretary to the V. W. D, was, he tbouglu. a step in the right 
direction. He exprcHsed warm aptireciation of the efiorts (d IIiS Excellency, Sir 
Laurie Hammond, Rai Bahadur Pramode (fiiandra Dntta, Kumar Copika Raman 
Roy and others in collcclmg funds for the relief (f tJaClood stricken ])e(q)l<'. Mr. E. S. 
Rofiey, leader of the ])builing group wished to know the policy of the Government 
regarding original works on roads out-ide the Road Scheme and protested at the 
reduction in Imdgi't for these works, ]>ointing out that, the grant for this 
purpose in Ifiains districts amounted to only Ks. 127 for the whole province, none 
of which was to he expended on met ailing roads. He stall'd that the liouso would 
not sui)port the Government if tlicy intended a crore loan to take the jilace of the 

E revious annual grants for commiiidcatioiis. He also dealt at some length svith the 
ridian Road Development Committee as it affected Assam and the Road Scliemo to 
be submitted by the Government, He suggested the aj'pouitment of an Indian 
Bacteriologist in the Vi'leriiiary Depaitment with a view to enquiries being instituted 
into the diseases of Surra and Kumrec. 

17//n MARCH :—Budget discii'^sion continued in the Council to-day. Mr. IJirendra 
Chandra Cdiakravarti, Deputy President, pleaded lor a clmiigo in the Dalton 
method in secondary schools, for amalgamation of the Medical and Public Health 
Depaiiments aud for provision of more money for the Transferred Departments. 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutta, ex-Minjster, exposed the financial revenues and referred 
to the unsympathetic attitude of tlie Governraeut of India towards Assam. He 
urged the Assam Government to take up the matter with the Government of India 
and hoped that the labours of the Simon Commission would put the finances of 
Assam on a better footing. He criticised the Government severely for its Road 
Board projects for which it has decided to borrow a crore of rupees and suggested 
that loan should be di'voted to nation-building departments. He urged for the 
conversion of the P. W. D. Secretariat into the Civil Secretariat. He asked the 
Education Minister to ascertain if as a result of ccmmunal representation in service 
the standard of teaching in secondary schools had not deteriorated. Referring to 
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the impending!; Round Tabic Conference he obrfcrved that the Dominion Status 
within the British Empire iuvolvin^ as it docs independence plus British co-operation 
was a better ideal than independence in the setisc of isolation from the British 
Empire and asked all to take advantage of the Conference. 

The (Tovernment membcrB replied to the critieisins made by the non-offieial 
members on the budget in defence of the Government j)oliey. Ttie Council then 
adjotirncd. 

Voting on Budget d(‘mands for grants was hdd on tlie ISth. to 25lh. March and 
the C'ouncil was prorofpwd o\\ the March. On tliis day the nonotlicial censure 

motion comjdaining of the inadr‘(piacy of the provision for grants to the local 
boards was carried against the <iuv(‘rnin.*nt. The lion. Mr. A. W. Itotham 
introduced the Assam Land Rtivenuc Reassessment Bill, 19.10, which Avas referred 
to a Bclcct committee consisting of ten members. 

September Secsioa—8th. to 15th. Sept. 1930 

The 6< ptember Session of the Council commenced at Shillong on the Sth. 
Septewher. Addressing the Council His Excellency Sir Laurie H.iminond described 
the evils of the non-coo{)eration movement in rein:ion especially to its efhx'ts 
upon education and commerce and industry and said that he A\]-hed to enlist 
the help of the members in counter-jiropaganda and their assistance in preventing 
any further spread of disorder aud also iu reiideiing it unnecessary for the 
Government to have to take further action. It was the duty of the Government of 
Assam to enforce law and secure to the people in the province freedom and liberty to 
pursue their peaceful avocations. His Excellency then announced that Mr. Chandra- 
dhar Barua would represent Assam at the Round Table CoDfcrence. 

The Council then commenced the business of the session. 

The Council adopted the Hon. Mr. Botham’s motion to circulate the Assam 
Forest Ammdracnt Bill for eliciting opinion, also the motion for consideraiion of 
the Assam Land Revenue Reassessment Bill. 

Babu Roliini Kumar Ciiatidhnn's motion lor its recommittal to the t^clect 
Committee was lost. 

A tSelect Committee was formed to consider the A'-sim Municipal Amendment 
Bill. 

fflh. SKPTEMBKIi —In the Council to-day, the loolntion of Mr. Rotfey, recom¬ 
mending the erection of a wirdesb iustallalion in kSliillong to <‘ummiiaicate with similar 
iuHtallatiouh in Calcutta and the hcad<|uaifers stati-ms in .-Vsham, was withilrawn 
after some discUHsion. The Hun. S *iyid Sir Muh.immad Saidulla gave figures 
regarding the prohiliilivc cust at the present moment even on the basis of one 
operator for each centre. 

The Council discussed non-oiUeial business to-day and jiassed two resolutions 
by an overwliclming majority, one recommending the non-recurring grant of two 
lakhs of rupees to tlie Local Boards for oriinarv schools' budding in the imxt 
financial year and the other recommending tin* ueehiration of s[)ccial holidays for the 
Muhammadan employees on the occasion of Akliiri Cliahar t^uinba and Muburram 
as public holidays. 

Debate on (Tanxingiiam Critcui.AE 

Wth, SFU'^TEMBER—\n the Council to-day, both at question time and later, disciis- 
bion ecutrod ehictly on the Director of Public Jufatruction's circular commonly known 
ns the Cunningham circular with a vicAV to restricting Btudeuts from joining 
political agitation. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri's resolution recommending its withdrawal and issue 
of instructions to all school authori ies to allow students to rej(dn their classes 
without giving any undertaking w'as hotly debate<i till late in the evening. 

The Director of Publie Instruction and the Minister of Education justified the 
circular. The resolution was lost 12 ojily voting for and 27 against it. 

Land Revenue Re-assessment Bill 

llih, SEPTEMBER :—The Council discussed on this and the next day the Assam 
Land Revouue lie-assessment Bill. 

The Hon» Mr. A. W. Botham, Home Member, opposed the amendment of R«i 
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liahadur Nilambar Dntta. Ilio ainoiidment stated that the total revenue assessed on 
an asst ssnient ^ronp shall not exceed ten per eent of the value of the j^^ross pro¬ 
duce of the ^roii]), as dettTniined by the Settlement Otliefr instead of t^velve and 
half per cent as pro\ ided in the Bill. The Home Membia* informed the House that 
already tlie (JovernuKid had a^rei'd to the reduction of ]>ereenta^^c fioni twenty to 
twelve and half to meet the wislu's of the Council and asked the Council to meet 
the Governrm'nt by acce])tiiio twelve and half [ler cent instead of ten ])er cent. He 
])ointed out, that tiai ])er eent would not mak<' an a})preeial)!(' ditrerenee to the 
(tovernmeni under the present constitution but would make a vital diflercnee to the 
future ]) 0 }mlar (Government. Yet, he said, if the amendment were carried he would 
droj) the Bill. 

The House, however, earned the amendment by 22 to 21 votes. A point \Yas then 
raised as to wlK'tlur the House would usefully proctHd with the rest of the amend¬ 
ments since the (Jovenimejit Avonld not move that the Bill 1 k‘ ]>assed. 

Ihc President said that until all the ami'iulmcnts wire doin'away with the sta/j,<' 
lor tin' (ioverment to move or not lo move for the jiassin^" of the Bill would not be 
reached. 

While p;ii Bah.'idnr X, X. (diowdhnri was Sjieakine, on the next ann'iidment. 
the Hon. ]Mr. PiOtbani sn^ercsted ilial one or two menilieis from each party feelinp; 
interested m the qinslion nn^ht meet him and diseiiss the turther eoursc to be. 
taken legardiiiLr the Bill. The House eonenrrin^ with the Home Member in this 
sugfi:oH(ion the I’resident adjourned the (^nineil for tlc' <lay. The leaders of diflercnt 
groups then met the Hon. Mr. Botham and an informal discussion was proceeded 
with. 

DIS^'^s.sIO^' (“In Poj.k i: Ex<xs'Es 

13//o ,':>EPTE}fBER The fAuncil discussed to-day the STipnlem-uitary^ demands. 

There Avas a full dress deliate on Mr. Eohini Kumar Cliaudhuri’s motion for 
a token enr ri'duction on tlie additional grant of Ks. 5CX)0. raising diseiiBsion with 
regard to the alleged jiolico exeo«sc.s in the dih'errent jiarts of th(' province. 

The lion. IMaiilavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, in the course of his reply, 
assured the Hou'^e that Ik' AViinld empiire into one or two (‘uses nderred to. 

The ent motion was tln'ii ])Ut to \(»ti' and lost. The entire demand for erant'^ 
were jiassi'd. 

The Council then ]>roc('cde<l to discu-s tin* amendment'^ on the Assrir// Latv! 
Rt'iu’uae Roitssvssincnt Ihll. I'lie last amendment ua.s to the (‘tlect (hat “'not- 
Avitl'jStaiidiJi^ anything containeil in this act all rcas'-''ssnient of land in consideration 
of the amendment, which tlu' (.'onneii passi'd ycsU'rdav. to th(' ctrcct that the t\ital 
revenue assessed on (he assessment groii}) shall not be elh'cted afti'r the 1st. danuary. 
1920, shall be r('vi.-^(;d under this Act." Mr. Bohini Kumar (Iiowdlmry, mover ol 
this amendment, (‘iKpiired wlicthm’ th«‘ Ifoirble Mr. Botliam Avoiild move for tlie 
passing of the Bill, which he said he A\ould not do, it llu' mover did not pri's^ it. 

The llon'hh' Mr. Ikilham inlormcd llc' House that if this wa'ia' done lie A\ouId 
move the jiassing of the Bill hut at the same time would ask His ICxci'llency the 
Governor to iXHammiit tin; liill under jirovisious of (lie Government of India A<'t to a 
select conmutt('e. The Bill AAas acconliugly ]iass(d. The Hon. Mr. Botham thanked 
the Connell for the spirit ol rcasonahleiiess disphi'.ed to-day and expia'ssed his 
obligations lo those who assisted him in the m.atter. 

Htsctrsiox Ox Simon Pgo'ommuxoation 

15^/i. <SL’P77'Al/I)’L7(* Discussion on th(> Simon Commission’s recommendations in 
the Council was alloA\('d to-day by His ExcelUncy the (Jovernor. 

Mr. Brindahan CTaiidra GosAvaini moved that “in the opinion of this Couiu'il the 
Simon Commission’s reeoinniendations fell far short of luthan expectations and are 
not inspired by any genuine ideals of liberal slalesnianship to helj) India to attain 
the complete fielf-dotermination w’ithin a reasmiahle period of time and will have to 
be largely modified before they can he expected to satisfy the legitimate Indian aspira¬ 
tions.'’ 

The Hon. Mr. A. W. Botham informed the House that the views’ of the Assam 
Government had been forwarded to the (Government of India and until they had 
been publisbed they were not at liberty to disclose them or to discuss them, but the 
Assam Government would forward the jtroceedmgs of the debate to the Government 
of India who would no doubt send them to England for consideration along with 
the Simon Report, 
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GovernniCMit bonchcB did not thcrtd'ore take lairt in the debate. 

Mr. Munawarali moved an aincMidmcmt that ‘‘in Uie oi>inion of thi:^ Council the 
Simon Commission’s rei)ort is umiccoj)tal)le and that Dominif)!! Status with autono- 
mons provinces formin/ 2 : into a {(^deration with full responsibility of provincial and 
centnd (Tovernments to their rcs])ectiv(! legislatures be immediately established with 
adequate' safeguards of interests of Moslems and other minority communities.” 

The movers of the motion and the amendment and others spoke at a considera¬ 
ble length. 

M(^ssrs. Rofley and Witherington, planting mem])ers, practically opposed l)oth the 
motion and the ium'ndrnent. Mr Rofh'y in his spcfH-h assured the House of the co¬ 
operation of the, planting community in any new constitution formed on the lines 
of the Simon Report. 

Mr. Munawarali’s amendment was carried by the Council without any division. 
The House was then jirnroj/urd. 


The Burma Legislative Council 

liCDOET SESSlON-irnil. FED. t> \ST. MARCH 

Addressing the Burma L‘'gislalive (_louneil. whi»-h op^'ned its budget, session at 
Rangoon on tiie 13th. Ebrnar/^. H. E. lie* Governor reilfratcd his expression of satis¬ 
faction at thi' sanity and iiolitical wisdom of the Burma leaders' attitude towards the 
Statutory Commissiou and lh(' Round Taiile Couterencf'. TluTe had been little or 
no hint of non-eo-o]).‘ration and the Liliore Congress resolution had fallen flat hen^ 
entin'ly. He thought the political situation had lieen comparatively quiet in Burma 
during tin' last yt.'ar, lull long experience taught liim never to he o})limistie. 

C’oMtiiHiing ilis Exeelleney avenc<l tliat the Gosr'rnmcnt disliked prosecuting 
jx'ople for wiial were called iiolitieal ()tr('ne(s ami declared tli it they held tlieir hands 
wlienever they could. Tli-'y also eonsiden'd whether persons convicted of such 
oti'enees could lie rt'leased prt)])erly if they apologised. 

Til' Gov('rnment inlormed the members that the Capitation and Thatbameda taxes, 
despi.c sonu' economie dc^uvssions. w'cre (-orning in normally and that violent crimes 
had decreased. lie l uiched on the Shwo'dagiin pagoda ^elt^etln'nt, which had given 
satisfaction both to the Government and llu' pcojih' characterising it as an imlex of 
tlic Government’s gi'neral attitude. 

The Governor assured the Hous> (hat the Government were anxious that their 
relations with (he people sliould lii' eordiil. He next n'lerred to the Governineut's 
iinaneial difficulty and the peopl('’s economie diftieulty. 

As regards depression in the rice trade and the suggestion from certain quarter 
for fixing a minimum price, H. E. the Governor ob.served that there was no direct 
action that the Government could take to arrest the fall in ]>riee, which must hud 
an economic lev(‘l in the world market. Only indirect action could lie taken, and 
that w'as being done. He thought that the agricultural dcjiartmeut was helping the 
cultivator to obtain the maximum quality and quantity at th(‘ minimum cost by 
introducing improved methotls, but he remarked tliat (he Government’s financial 
difficulty Jay elsewhere, and hoped that the Statutory Commission’s report would 
lead to obtaining a greater share of the revenue raised’ in Burma. 

Presentation of Budget 

'The budget for 1930-31 was then presented by the Fiiianee Member. The revised 
estimates for the 1929-30 Budget show' the opening balance at Rs. 73.00 lakhs, and 
the receipts and expenditure at Rs. 1.154.72 lakhs and Rs. 1193.09 lakhs respectively, 
the closing balance heitig Rs. 34.03 lakhs. The actual opening balance w'as 104.69 
lakhs, but the figures for the first eight raontho in 1929-30 indicate the receipts to 
be Rs. 9.98 lakhs and the exiienditure to be Rs, 0.43 lakhs less than those estimated. 
The closing balance i.s accordingly now placed at Rs. 62,82 lakhs. 
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Tlio for 1930-31 anf-icipato an opening balanre of R-}. 62.82 lakh‘s. The 

roc.'ipts and (lisburRcnuMifs am (iHtiinatod at Rr. 1.153.00 lakhs and Rs. 1.190.28 
lakhs, rL‘S}>LH’liv('ly, leaving' a closing balance of Rs. 20.8'! lakhs. There is no new 
taxation or alteration in the existing^ taxation owing; to the coutiiuied trade depression 
and liii-incial stringency. The l)udgct is an economy budget. 

Besolutiox ox Dki.iii Bomb Otttragh 

Til! Council next iiiuininiously passed a mol ion‘.moved By Tharrawad^ U. Pn 
condetnning tlio attempt on the Viceivgil train and congratulating their Excellen¬ 
cies Lord and La ly lr\iin and the whole staff on their miraculous escape. All party 
leaders supported the motion. The Council then adjourned. 

Discpssion ox Bujxjet 

IH/i./VsYf/?P.4-In the Ifiiincil to-day tli av was a g'Mieral discussion on the 
Budget in whi(!h several non-official mciuhr^rs to ik ])ari. They mainly criticised the 
Governnieni for not sjieudmg more juon-'y gii naiion-binldiiig dejxirtments parficiilarly 
on ed neat ion. 

The J'3naMC(‘ Mtunber, r(‘])\ving, pointeil out that there was no curtailment in the 
existing u'divities ot the Eiucation Deparimcnt. 

H[^ngkb-Strikc of Pri-soners 

During quijstion ti.no, the Home Member informed the House that two prisonera, 
U. Artius)i Poug’iyi an I N. G. A. fiimt, w uv on hunger strike in jail. U. Arthapa 
Ponghyi, undergoing a st'itenci! of thre*‘ years' rigorous iinprisr)niTient for an ofrerice 
under Scetiun 121-A whieli was atierwards eommufel to one of simple imprisontnimt 
1. P. C. was hunger striking siiiee 13;h November 1923. N. (1. A. 'riiint, un li'rgoing 
two years’ rigorous imjirisonmeut under the (h'iminal I^aw Amendment Act, >vaa 
hunger-striking since Iwth October r.)29. The latter had also roesved an additional 
tW’O moJiths’ rigorous imprisouinenl for an oUeuee under the Pfi.sons Act. 

The Couiieil then adjourned. 

I5i'4. FEBRUARY: —The Council had a short sitting to-day. The President informed 
the house of the receipt of a telegram from the Private Secretary conveying the Vice¬ 
roy’s thanks for tin* motion [)as>cd by the Council, 

‘The Burma Underground Water Bill to conserve and )>rotect underground sources 
of water supply was passed without discussion while th?! Burma Municipal Public 
Hi^alth AmendliFMit Bill was nderred to a select committee. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

18^'i. FEBRVARY :—\\\ the Council discussion on non-official resolutions commen¬ 
ced to-day and continued till the 21st. One resolution recommending the Government 
to mak(! compulsory the use of mothiT-tongue the medium of instruction in Anglo- 
Veimaeiihir schools up to the seventh standard was lost. Another recommending that the 
policy of the Government should he to incorporate features of Burmese architecture 
ill important public buildings in luture was passed without division. 

V^th. FEBRUARY: —In the tfouncil (he Government suttered their first defeat over 
a non-official re.solution recommending them to takt^ special steps to remove watei' 
hyacintli plants in rivers and creeks in Irrawaddy Division. 

20//l FEBRUARY :—^^fho Government ButlAre<l another defeat to-day over another 
non-official resolution which was passed by a large majority of votes. The resolution 
recommended the local Government to afford relief to cultivators by all possible 
means, particularly by substantial reduetiou of l.irid revenue in as much as they 
Huhered from floods, bad harvest and anpreeedenied depression in the paddy trade. 
The resolution was supported by all parties but 0[)posed by the Government. 
The Finance Member pointed out that the basis of the resolution was partly incor¬ 
rect as the floods were less harmful than in previous years and the harvest was 
miitc good as was evident from the exportable surplus quantity, while the depres¬ 
sion aftected everybody and uot only the cultivators. Besides, the resolution, if 
passed, would alfect the finances of the provinces. The resolution was passed, 
49 voting for and 23 against. The Council then adjourned. 

21sf. Non-official business was concluded to-day in the Council and 

Government suflered the third defeat of the session over a resolution moved by 
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Tharrawaddy IT. Pu, rcconirneiiding the postpouenioiit of the collection of land 
revenue until June next. 

The resolution was debated upon for over four liours and was supported by 
several non-officials who asked (government to relieve the people of the distress 
caused by the unprecedented depression in the paddy trade. It was, however, 
opposed by several officials who were of opinion that the resolution was impracti¬ 
cable and unsound on principle and would not beiietit those for whom it was 
intended. 

The Finance Mi^mber, opposing, repudiated the suggestion that Government were 
in league with the European millers in manipulating paddy prices, but assured the 
House that Government w’cre anxious to do everything to allay the distress. 

The resolution w'as pressed to a division and was carried, fortynine (including 
Independents) voting for and tw’enty-oue against it. The Council then adjouruod. 

22nd. FEBRUARY :—The (Jouncil had a short sitting to-day. Bcveral additional 
supplementary grants were passed and the Council adjourned till the 2Ith. when the 
budget cuts discussion commenced. 

• VoTiNCJ ON BrooET Demands 

24^/i. FEBRUARY .-’'SlQilons for budget cuts commenced to-day in the Council after 
the Finance Member had moved demands for grants for his departments. Gnc motion 
for the nxluction of rupees one lakh under land revenue was carried by a majority 
of two votes, subject matter being the restoration of certain Pagoda lands to lh(j 
trustees at Bassein. The non-officials claimed that the land in question once belonged 
to that Pagoda. The Finance Member opjiosing pointed out thut there was no 
record to prove that fact and maintained that it never belonged to the Pagoda trustees. 

.ilnother motion refusing Rs. 826,000 as commission on Capitation and Thatha- 
meda taxes moved by Tharrawaddy U Pu was under discussion when the Council 
adjourned. The mover urged the abolition of those taxes and cited several irregularities 
in the collection of tax resulting in cla.shes betw'cen the officers and the people. The 
Commissioner of Pegu opposing denied the allegations and lemarked that the 
mover’s statements were tictitious. The debate was resumed on the next day, the 
25///. FEBRUARY when the Finance Member, opp:>sing the motion, said that the 
Government had heard of such atrocities as had bcim cited by ihti mover. The 
Deputy Commissioner held an enquiry, and found no truth in the allegations. The 
motion was jiasscHl to a division, and lost by a majority ol six voles. 

After the Home Member moved his demand for grants, Tharraw'addy U Pu, by a 
token “cut”, urged the unconditional and immediate release of Phongyi U Arthajia, 
politual prisoner now hunger-striking in the Rangoon jail. His grievances were 
that h<) w’as not allowed to we;ir yellow rol)cs and observe Sabbath. 

The Chief Secretary informed the House that the Governnieut offiered to release 
the prisoner on his tendering an apology and giving an undertaking not to take part 
in political agitations. Avthapa had refused the otler which was still open. His 
weight was 75 lbs. the same as it w'as a fortnight back and C7ovevnineul would do 
all to prevent a fatal end if the prisoner did not persist in refusing the oiler. The 
debate was not concluded, w’heii the Council adjourned. 

2Gf/n FEBRUARY :—Thii debate on Tharrawaddy U Pu's token “cut” was 
discussed for some hours and ultimately the motion was negatived by a majority of 
seven votes. 

The Chief Secretary said that Arthapa s conviction was for delivering a seditious 
speech. After his conviction the accused hunger-struck for a W'eek, for not being 
allowed to wear yellow robes. For over a year and a half, the prisoner w^ore jail 
clothes and in September last was admitted into the Jail Hospital for ioflueiiza. 
There, hearing of the late Wizaya's insistence on the use of yellow robes, the 
accused began to hunger-strike iiprain. At that time the Government classiheci him 
aa a apecial class prisoner aiil allow’ed him the use of yellow robes but he was not 
allowed to keep Habbath. Evidently, his demand for being allowed to observe the 
Sabbath was an after-thought with a deaire to coerce and embarrass the Goverament. 

The Home Member, strongly opposing the motion, said that Arthapa could come 
out of the jail on giving an undertaking, and the remedy lay in his own hands. 

The Finance Member remarked that the non-officials’ reasons were based on a htlso 
plea of humanity and religion. The Government had great sympathy for the 
Buddhist religion, but Arthapa broke the law of the land by preaching sedition, 

36 
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It 80(.‘itie<i that the liiirmese iiicmbers were adopting the programnie ot tlio Indian 
Nafioiiai (’oiigress in liuniia. ^ , . 

»S(‘V(Tal non-()flif‘ials Riipported tho motion, Imt it w;H lost on a division. 

Another token “cut” for repealing- the Anti-B<>y<*ott Act was also lost. 

The Home Member accepted a token “eiit” for the appointment oi a eoinmiUee 
to enquire into the working of the Habitual Odemha's’ Keslrietion Act, with a view 
to amending or rejiealin*; the same. Further distaission was adjourrnxi. 

JiAA’CV/:—The'Oouucil holil its linal silting to-day when disc-nssion on 
the Budget cuts eoiiidtided and tifU'v the disposal of the ilay s agenda tlie Oonnen 

was pror()(}urd. , , . at- • 

Yesterday Tharrawaddy LI Pii moved that tin* salary ol the hoivst i\Iinister, the 
Hon’ble Sir Ah ’I’ain be reduced by tmt^ rupee rai.sin*; a discussion 01^1110 piesen 
reforms but the motion was ultitmdely lost on a division liy 47 a;4ainst .e\ 

To-dav the same inemlxT moved a similiar motion aoauist the salary ol me 
Educatioli Minister, the Jlonble F J>a Thin eondemnini:. Dyarchy, but the motion vias 
ne^ativt'd without division. 1 1, , 1 

All cuts on the E'lneati()n Ministf-r'-' <lt*mands wi're onillolined and the wiiolc ol 
the demaii'ls wero passe i. The House ivas (Ikmi pronxiunl. 


AutumTi Session—5th. to 11th. Aug’ust 1930 

The political future of Burma was the main thenii' on wbieh His Exef'Iif'imy the 
(Toveruor addressed the Couneil at the opeuiu^i, of th(‘ Autumn Session :d Rangoon 
on the 5 th. AJTjUST. The (Governor relVrred to the reeommcmlations ol the Simon 
eVimmiasiou so tar as Burma was coiieerued, particularly her s(‘paicti‘>i‘ trom India and 
its implications. His Excellency said that as far as he could jud^e Ihe recommenda¬ 
tions had be('U received liy tlu' ^reat majority of the Biirmaiis with ^f'liume pleasure 

and fiatisfaction. . , . 

He hoped that it would be possible during th(‘ present session to iriye > 

opportunity of saving" detinifely rvhether the Dommission s nH-omnu iHlalion Hhould 
be accepted by alf. Materials lor formin^^ a judgment won' available in the n'pori 

ot the (Joveriiment of India. Parliament had tlu' riuhl to know wlu'ilicr the 

Le<^islative Council held the same opinion as in the last yc.ar. Ihe view 'V'* 

('ouncil would also carry weight with his Hovernment and woiiUl assist mem 111 

decidiim- what their final recommendations to the Ciovernment ot india shoii d De. 

flontiiinin^r Hi.s Excellency said what the Commission meant was that me i)rin- 
ciple of separation should hr agreed to without undur delay to thnu in 

ij-ottinx more time for preliminary work. Nevertheless, lis doubted the ability of tlm 
British Covcniment to decide the qnislion ot principle before the 
Conference and the decision rested with Parli.-uncnt, He had adMsed His jLxeeiien- 
ey the V^iceroy on tiv necessity of Burma’s n'presentaiion at tlu' Contmeiiee but so 
far as Burma was coneenied, i'f after discussion the Ihili^li (.overnmcnl decided 
upon Reparation, the remainder of th(‘ proceediiioM would be supposed to be lar^rey 
academic for Ihirma’s repn^senlativcs. ’riier.* wouUl be a neu(‘ssily for a seiairale 
enquiry into th(‘ form of the constitution but ret»:irdinji; the composition of that 
Committee the decision rested with tlie lirilish (JoviTument and 1 arliament. He 

refuted the suKli:eHtion that as a result of separation Biinna wmild be rednci'fi 10 
the status of a Crown Colony and exiin'ssed the hope I bat the measurf' of eonstilu- 
tioiial advance for Burma would be 110 h'ss generous than for Jndia, Imt veiiiuied 
a purely personal opinion that immediate ^miit of Dominii^u Status was an im¬ 
practicable proposition. Tiie objective of tlie Dominion Status for Imnna, m bis 
view, was attainable only in the way it was readied in the Ibanmions. On tim 
assumption that Parliameat would a^rree to the Reparation ol Burma, he bnetiy 
illuRtrated the heavy responsibilities w'liidi would devolve on Ihirma and adviseif 
them to ponder over the long list of cmitral Ruhje<>(s in the Devolution 
stress that the parting of India and P>iirma would be with mutual goodwill leaving 

no bitterness beliind. , . 4*,./. 

Reearding the position of Indians in separate Burma, ins (lovernmcnt was tniirc- 
ly in agreement with the Simon Corn mission’s roeomraendations lor special provision 
in the new constitution for the protection of legitimate interests of iioii-Burman 
communities. Referring to a personal matter, he gave out that he was proceeding on 
leave on m^ical advice and congratulated Sir Joseph Maung Gyi on becoming tno 
first Burraan Governor of Burma. 
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The Council then nnaJiimouBly ^msHcd Fharrawady U. Pu’b motion thanking the 
Kinft Emperor and v^ir InnoK a]>pbinlin^ Sir Charles Joseph Aiipustus Maunj^ Gyi as 
officiating (Jovcrrior and congratulating (he latter for his elevation. The Council 
then adjourned. 

RlKA for SlCPARAlK ARMY 

S/h. AUO CSTViHciiaaion of non-oflicial resolutions at the Council concluded 
to-day. 

A resolution moved l)y C Ba Jhj, recommending to the (Jovernnient to take the 
n('cefisary stejis to organi.se a Ihirrnan army was ])iisH('d, several Burmese s])eakerft 
supporting it, Ijut tin* (Jovrrnment remained neutral, the matter being a central 
subject. 

l)i.s< rssjoN ON C^■I:^lFlx>v^^I:N I 

Another re.solntion Ii\ C Ba Pu to appoint a special Comniittte of (he House to 
ascertain tht; cNtc nt of tlie un-cmploynicnt of Burmans in Burma and to suggest 
ways and means to find (mploymenl fnr them and to take immediate stcj^s to 
provide work to the un-cmjdoyed Burman labourers in the Publie '\Vorks 
I>rpartm('nt, railways and ])ublir lif)djes, was lost by a majority of five votes. 

The mover and the Reader f»f the (Opposition said (hat the rceent riots were 
due to Biirman niKm])loyment. and nariifd (hat if means were not devised to nduee 
nneraploymeiit, similar iiots and bloodshed Mould (iccur throughout the Province. 
Flo aecused the Government ot not taking active stejns. and also complained that 
the stevedores uf shipping (om])ani(,s, jiaiiieularly ot the British India Navigation 
Company Merc discouraging Burmese Ival^nur. 

^Ir. Coiipcr, o]^i>osiiig the motion, detailed that the world causes including 
the collajtse of wholesale jwiecs, contributed to unemployment and deprecated the 
threat uttered Ity the mover. 

Several Bunnc'-e speakers sujiported (he n'solntion. 

Sorin' non-B'unian mcniliers. ineluding (he Chairman of the Port 'jVusI, exjilained 
the diflienlty of em|)!(\ving unskilled P>urman labour at (be sann* wages as skilh'cl 
Indian labour. 

'J'he Home Mcmlxu' assured tin* Hou-«c th.nt he Mould have (he tigures of Burmese 
I.ibour employ'd eofIec(<'(l ami ascot lain (In* '•;ms(‘S of nn('mplo> ment, and said that 
Mhen those wi ic aiailable tin* proj'osal Mould lx* considered. FFe apjiealed to the 
nnocr to Miihdr.tw (he resolution. Mhicli was j)ressed lo a division and lost. The 
(diiiieil then adionrm (I. 

\RA I lov ()i‘ Bi’r.m \ 

Af (si *S’/’. ''riu* (’ouimil to-day reitcratid it> (bniand for the nume<lin(c 
Separation ot Burma Irom India, and passed a motion moved by C Ba Pu 
wFiieh thanked th'* Simon Commission for having reeommt nded immediate 
scpaialion in incordancc with lire wishes of llie jie^tpli' of Burma, and leqnestcd 
His MaiestCs (lOvermneiit to make ati ('ally (leelaiati(m (d (lie acet'))tance ot the 
same, j he move r, who wa> a member t>l (he Provincial Simon Committee, remarked 
that separation was a i)rimaTy iiccc'-saiy a> without it Dominion Status was impossible 
bill Ini expressed dissatisfiK’iion with the otluT leeommt ndations in eeilain res])eet, 
esjx'cially military eoniribul ion atid (be ]>a vmeii( of tlie juiblic debt. 

I . Aung Jhm. Chairman of tlie Provincial Committee, supjiorting the motion, 
asked (he meinhers not to raise (he (jin’stion of (he future eonstitution, and thus 
eonfuse issue as both tlie issin n ^\ere dillerent. 

Uhe I'inance member remarked tliat (In' motion was of a great impoitanec and 
hoped (hat the menilieis would move in the matter with an apjiropriate sense of the 
responsibility, tlius giving a definite opinion. He informed the House that the 
Government would remain neutral and would f(.>rward the debate to the proper 
(|uarlers. 

IMr. I . Ba Ih*, h'ader of (lie Pt'ojJe's Party, said that it was wrong to say that 
his iMirly stood for separation only, d'lx'y demanded it early as the means to an 
end. the end lieing Dominion Status. 

Mr. Mirza Kali, another member ol the Simon Committee, assured the House 
on behall of Indians, (hat (he hitter had no desire lo stand in the way of Burmaos’ 
constitutional advance, liiit hoped tliat Indians’ lights and interests w’ould be 
protected in future. 

Mr. H. IC ihior, representing the Chamber of Commerce, said that the Chamber 
urged separation, and wanted an early declaration. 
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Mr. ^J’hnrrawaddy U. Fu, leader of tho Home Kulc Party speaking against the 
motion condemned the Simon Commission Report for not mentioning dennitely the 
future constitution, but urged the grant of Home Rule along with separation. 
He observed that the Councirs veraict, if the motion was passed would not be 
taken as the country’s verdict, as a majority still remained outside the Council. 

Several other Rii’rmaii nuanbers, as also one Karen inembcu', supported the motion 
while another Burman member strongly o])poscd it, n’lnarking that not knowing the 
future status separation meant a leap into the dark. 'I'hc motion was ultimately 
put to vote, aiici passed without a division. The Council then adjourned. 

Dominion Status for Burma 

11//?. it riS'7’;—Tho Council which conclude<l its session to-day, was prorogued 
after it had passed, without a division, two non-oflicial motions with reference to 
Burma’s future constitution, in both cases the Governnient remaining neutral with¬ 
out expressing any views. 

The tirst motion by IT Tun Win urged His Majesty's Government to i.^^point a 
Royal Commission, consisting of an equal number of members of Parliament and 
Burmans, to frame a constitution in consultation with the peo))lc of Burma. 

Emphasising the need for such a proportion in the Commission, the mover instan¬ 
ced in this connection the Simon Commission’s boycott, and the ‘"trouble” in India. 
The motion was supported by several others, while a few disagreed with the mover, 
pointing out that the materiafs already collected were ample to frame any constitution. 

The second motion by U. Kin Maung Gyi urged the Government to grant Burma 
immediately a constitution securing her the status of a self-governing dominion 
v>ithin the "British Empire. The mover said that the i^imon Commission had not 
mentioned any constitution. Hence the necessity for such a motion, and he urged 
that such a status for Burma was the object of all political parties, and the general 
wish of the people of Burma. 

This was supported by several speakers, in<*luding U Ba Pe, Leader of the 
People’s I'arty, who regretted the absenee of Europeans and the European Chamber's 
r(i])resentative"s from the House during the debate. Me wanted to know their views 
in this connection as they supporkil separation, and he said that separation was of 
no vjilue unless they got Itominion status. 

Tharrawaddy U Pu. supporting the motion, criticised the Gorernnieiit for back¬ 
ing Bcpararion/ but remaining silent on this question. 
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The Indian Round Table Conference 

OVKMNG DAY—J.ONDOX, THE mi,. NOVKMBICE, i;,.VK 

Tlip Indian Round Table Conference was )nan<jurated by His 
Majesty the King Emperor at a public session in the Royal Gallery 
of tlio House of T^ords on the 12th. Noveiubcr 1930. TIk^ following is 
the text of the speech delivered by His Majesty on the occasion :— 

It ad’ords me miieli sutisfaelion to welcome in tli(‘ Capital of My Empire llie 
repi’t'-^eiitativos of the Pniices, Cliief'^ and l\‘Oj)le of India, and to inan^^uratc their 
(’onft'renci' with My MinisterH and with represeiilati\es of the other I^arlies eomiiofi- 
inj!; l*arliamoiit in wlioso pnvincls wc are assembhHl. 

More than onee the Sovt'H'ijin has summoned historic assemblies on the soil of 
India, but never befon' havt' JiiitisJi and Indian tstatesmf'n and Eulers of Indian 
States met. as yon now in oiu' plaee and round om* talde, to discuss the future 

system of ^ovi'ninuml for India and set'k a;;reement for the guidance of My 1‘arlia- 
ment as to the foundations upon wliieli it must stand. 

Nearly ten years a, 11 : 0 . in a m<'ssa,e:<‘ to My Indian li<‘;i;ihlatniv, T dwelt upon tht' 
si^^nifieanee of its establislnnent in tiie constitutional progress of India, d'en years is 
hut a hnei span in the life of any Nation, but this decade has witnessed, not only 
in India but throiij^hont all tie* N.ations lormin^ the British (.'ommonw(*alth, a 
(piiekenin^ and growl!i in ideals and a'-jiirations of Nationhood which defy tlie 
customary measurement of time. It should therefore be no matter of siiiprise 
to the mwi of this generation that, as was then contemplated, it sliould have become 
necessary to cstimati' and review the results of what was begun ten years ago and to 
mak<‘ further jirovision tor the future. Sueli a review has bi'cn lately earrictl out 
by the Statutory (’ommis^ion appointed l)\ Me for that purpose and -you will have 
before you the outcome of their laliouis. together with other contributions which 
have b(‘en or can bi' made to tlu' solution of the great probhm confronting you. 

No words of i\liiie an; iKsnled to bring home to you the momentous character ol 
the task to which ^ou hav(‘ set your hands. Each one of you wdll, with Me, be 
profoundly conscious hou imieh di^jieiids, for the whole of the British (’ommoriwealth, 
on the issue of your eonsiillatioiis. This eommuiiity of interest leads Me to count it 
as ot ha]>py augury (hat there should be })rcsent to-day the represcntativiss of My 
(Toveniments in all the Sister States of that rommoiiwealth. 

J sliull follow tilt' course of your i>ro(‘eedings with the closest and most sympa¬ 
thetic intenst, not indeed without anxiety but with a greater coiitidenec. Tlie ’mate- 
lial comlitioiis which surround the lives of My sulijects in India atlect Me nearly, 
and will be ever present in your thoughts during your forthcoming deliherations. 

1 have also in mind the just claims of majorities and nunoriti(>, of nu‘U and women, 
ot town dwellers and tillm’s of the soil, ot landlords and tenants, ot the strong and 
the W'cak, of the ricli and tlio floor, of the races, cjistes and eriH'ds of which the body 
politic is composed. For these tilings J care dt'eply. I cannot doubt that the true 
foumlation of si'lf-govenmuait is in the fusion ot such divergent claims into mutual 
obbgations and in their recognition ami fulfilment. It is I\Iy liope that the futiin* 
govi'i'iunent of India based on this foundation will give imfiression to her honourable 
aspirations. 

May your discussions point the way to the sure achievemenl of this end. and 
may your names go down to history as those of men who served India well, and 
who'^e endeavours advanced the happiuess and prosjierity of all My beloved Poeple. 

1 jnay that rrovideiice may grant you in bounteous measure, wisdom, patience 
and goodwill. 

After His Majesty had left the Royal Gallery and after the Companv had resumed 
their Boats, His Ilighnoss The Mahaka.ja of Batiai.a (Chanceller of ‘the Chamber 
of Princes) said 

Th(‘ gracious Address which His Majesty Tlie Kiug-Einperor has just delivered 
Ptrikes a responsive cliord in our hearts, and if we can succeed in following the lead 
which he has givi'ii us, I feel confident that our deliberationB wdll be crowned with 
success. In proposing that the Prime Minister of Great Britain, The Rt. Hon. Mr. 
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James Ram^^ay MacDonald, should be appointed Chairman to preside over the deli¬ 
berations of the Oonfereneo, 1 know 1 am voiein^jj the wish of all present. I can 
assnn* yon, Mr. Prime Minister, that all of us, whether we are Princes or Ministers, 
who n'presents the Indian Stales, will eo-operate most heartily with Great Britain 
and with British India in working; for the solution of the problems which jointly 
confront us. As Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes I have the honour to pro- 
j)ose that the Prime Minister should be appointed as Chairman of the Conference to 
preside over onr deliberations. 

His Hiohness The Aoa Khan 

1 have groat pleasure in seconding the proposal of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Tlie ('hair wa^ then taktii by the Prime Minister. 

Speech Deeivehed By Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 

I ha\e, first of all, to thank the Maharaja of Patiala and His Highness the 
Aga Khan for the very generous and hearty way in which they moved the propo- 
Hinon which lias been carried so unanimously. 

My first duty as ('hairman of this Conference is to ask your consent—and I 
know it will be forthcoming in full measure—that I should convey our humble duty 
to His Maj(‘sry, and an expression of the loyal gratitude with which we have 
w’clromed his gracious pnsonce here and of the inspiration which his words have given 
us. I know also that you would have me include in your message our loyal and grateful 
aplireciation of the kindly solicitude of Her Majesty the Queen which my Indian 
iriemis have been privileged to experience already. Nor are we unmindful that it is 
lo His Majesty's gracious permission that we owe the honour of bolding our mending 
in this Chamber to-day and hereafter in the Royal Ihilacc of St. James. We are 
dt'cply sensible of these signal marks of Their Majesties* sympathy and favour. 

J am very conscious of the responsibility you have put upon me. But respon¬ 
sibility lies heavily on us all at this Cyonfereirce. For we are now at the very birth 
of a new history. The declarations made by British vSovcrcigns and Statesmen from 
lime to time that Great Britain’s work in India was to prepare her for self-govern¬ 
ment have been plain. If some sa\ that they have been applied with woeful tardi¬ 
ness, I reply that no permanent evolution has seemed to anyone going through it 
to be anything but tardy. 1 am never disturbed by people wlio say I have not 
fulfilled * my pledges, provided 1 am fiilf'dlimf them. We have met to try and 
register by agreement a recognition of the fact that India has reached a distinctive 
point in lier constitutional evolution. Whatever that agreement may be there will 
be some who will sny that it is not good enough or that it goes too far. Let them 
say so. We must boldly come out and appeal to an intelligent and informed public 
opinion. The men who co-operate are the pioneers of ])rogress. Civil disorcler is 
the way of reaction. It destroys the social mentality from which all constitutional 
development derives its source and upon which all stable internal administration is 
based. 

The task that lies ahead of us is beset by difficulties for the solution of which 
the past affords no ready-made guide ; there are stubborn diversities of view that 
have still to be brought together, and conflicting interests that have hitherto proved 
irreconcilable. 

Could any issues be more momentous than those we arc facing this morning ? 
Could any, at the same time, be more enticing to men who love to make the rough 
places smooth ? We must bring to our task all the resources of mutual trust, of 
practical sagacity, of statesmanship, which we can command. 

This is not the time even for reciting, to say nothing of prejudging, our problems. 
We shall mwt them as we proceed. Let us face them as men determined to sur¬ 
mount them. Why not ? What problems of growth and of development in liberty 
and institutions have our peoples not faced, and united we remain, in spite of all 
our divesities, because of our skill in harmonising differences by reasonable mutual 
accommodation. Proof of that is that very goodly array of distinguished Prime 
Ministers who have been with us for the last few weeks consulting about Dominion 
affairs. 

His Majesty’s presence at the opening of our deliberations enabled us to under¬ 
stand both the strength and the flexibility of the bond which binds our whole 
Commonwealth of Nations together in loyalty and devotion to the Crown. The 
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attendance of representatives of the Dominion Governments is an earnest of the 
interest and goodwill which the sister-States in the Commonwealth of Nations will 
follow our lubours. The association of the Princes for the first lime in joint conclave 
with representatives of the people of British India is symbolical of the gradual 
moulding together of India into one whole. And w'hcn 1 turn to the representatives 

of British India, I am mindful, it is true, of India’s ditFerent communities and 

liiignuges and interests, but 1 am reminded still more of the quickening and unifying 

intiuenecs which have growm up irresistibly from her contact with Great Britain, 

and also, and still deejier, of the aspirations for a united India which were in the 
minds of her philosophers and her rulers before the first English trader set foot on 
her shores. Nor is it without significaueci that we, who, though not of India, also 
seek India’s honour, are drawn from all three Parties in this Parliament, on the 
inter-play of whose rivalri('H, no less than ideals, is built up our British system of 
(government. But apart from these things, surely, the simple fact that w'e have 
come here to sit ul one table with tlu‘ set and sole purpose of India's advancement 
within the companionship of tlui (Jonimonw'calth, is in itself an undeniable sign of 
jirogress towards that (‘nd, and also an inspiring challenge to reach agreement. 

We must now lagin our labours. Things have been said in the past, whether in 
anger, in blindness or mischief which we had better forget at this table. Whatever be 
the story that is to lie wntt(‘n of this Ojnfcrcnce, be assured a story icill be written. 

Let us strive to make it worthy of the best political genius of our peoples and to 

add by it to the ri'spect paid by the world to both our nations. 

Spi:k( It 1 )klivj:rki) by H. IJ. The Maharaja of Baropa 

()n this momentous occasion in the history of India and the Empire, it is ray 

privilege to address to you a few words on behalf of the Indian (States 

Delegation here assembled to take part in the Conference which His Majesty the 

King Emprror has to-day Ixvn graciously pleased to opiai. 

We an* deeply beholden to llis Majesty to whom 1 beg you, Mr. Prime Minister, 
to convey our seiitiimaits of lioyalty to his Throne and Person. 

Tiiese historic precincts Jiave witnesstxl many Conferences fraught wuth import: 
but I doubt if e\er before they have been the sectie of such a one as this, when the 

issues at slake involve the prosperity and contentment of India's millions and the 

greatness of the British Kmjiire. 

By the enneession in gcHierous measure of the aspirations of the Princes and 

Peoples of iiulia, and by that alone can realisation be given lO the noble W'ords of 
^^ietoria, the great as expressed in a famous Proclamation :— 

They ar(i thest* : — 

‘ill their ])rosi)crity w ill be Our strength ; in their contentment Our security : 
in their gralitudi; Our best reward.” 

May v\e all labour whole-heartedly, wdth mutual trust and good-will, for the attain¬ 
ment of so great an end. 

vSi’Kr.oii Delivf.rep by H. H. the Maharaja of Jammfa & Kahumir 

I must ex])ross our dcei) gratitude to His Most Graeious Majesty for the cordial 
welcome teiulciei to us. and I pray that Providimee may grant to us the vision and 
the will 10 realise the hojjcs ex})res8ed in those inspiring words uttered this morning 
by our beloved Kiug-Einperor. 

ibis is the first occasion on which the Princes of India in person sit at the 
Cbnlerenec Table along with representativea of British India and of His Majesty’s 
Government to discuss the political future of India Allied by treaty with the 
British C’row ii and within our territories independent rulers, we have come here with 
a full sense of reapoiisihility to our States and to all India. As allies of British, 
we stand solivlly by the British connexion. As Indians and loyal to the Land 
whence wc derive our birth and infant nurture, w’e stand as solidly as the 
rest of our countrymen for our Land's enjoyment of a position of honour and 
equality in the British Comraonw'ealth of Nations. Our desire to co-operate to the 
best of our ability with all sections of this Conference is a genuine desire; so too 
is genuine our determination to base our co-operation upon the realities of the 
present situation. 

Neither England nor India can afford to see this Conference end in failure. We 
must approach our task resolved to succeed and to overcome all difficulties. We all 
will have to exercise much patience, tact and forbearance ; we must be inspired by 

37 
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mutual understanding and good-will. Wc needs must give and take. If we 
succeed, it is England no less than India which gains. If we fail, it is India no 
less than England which losc.s. We are not assembled to dictate or accept terms ; 
we are met together to adjust mutual interests for the common benefit. 

The task confronting this Conference is a gigantic one. In the case of no people 
would such an aim as ours be easy of aceomplishment. In the case of Inaia, 
the complexity of the factors in uni(|ue. But wc believe that ditlioiilties exist only 
to be surmounted, and, by the Craee Uod, with good-will and symj):ithy on both 
sides, surmounted they shall be. 

With the noble words of the King-Enijicror’s speech still ringing in our ears, >vc 
rrinces athrm that this Confereiiee shall not fail through any fault, of ours. 

Spkkcii Delivkiu:!) by Bib Mpiiammaj) Akbar Hydaki. 

The address whieh we have been privileged to hear to-day from tlu‘ lips of His 
Majesty The King-Km])eior, full as it is of tliat personal sympathy to which every 
Indian heart rea<.lily responds, will ]»ruve an inspiration and a guide for jdl of us. 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam, whose n-presentativc on the Indian States 
Delegation 1 have the honour to be, eounts amongst his jiroudest titles that of 
“Faithful Ally of the British Covernment.” For 140 years the Nizams have held 
Kteadfast to this alliance—“an alliance in per]>etiiity,” as the treaties proudly proclaim 
it to he. 

As with Hyderabad, so with all States ; and I can assure the peoples of the 
Empire and the world at large that no hand shall sever the ties which bind the 
Trmces to the CTowni. 

At the same time the States, autonomous within their own borders, can fully 
sympatiiise with the aims and ideals of the peoples of British India and are roaclv 
♦o work in harmony with them for the (ireatcr and United Imiia, which w’C all 
hope may be tlie outcome of our deliberations. 

It is in this sjiirit we enter the Conferenri' and in this spirit w’c shall do all that 
lies in our pow'cr to assist in the solution of the problems of oiir (oiiniry and :he 
satisfaction of her aspirations. 

Every race, crec'd and region has its own dislinel eontribnlion to make to the 
common weal, and wt of the States for our ]>art bring wotJi us no mean inlusritance 
—the traditions and culture lianded down from spacious days, when in politics, arts 
and science India stood amongst the foremost peoph's ol the' world. 

We approach our task, wliich is beset with so many diHicuItK-s. in all humility, 
trusting not in our own jiower, but in the guiding hand of th(‘ l.Bvnic Urovidenee. ' 

Speech 1)eliveiii:i> h\ Mii. V. S. Sjhnivasa S.^ ' 

We all feel heartened to onr task by the gracious and inspiung woids of His 
Majesty. They contain lessons whieh wo must, practice if we woukl succeed in tin* 
enterprise about to begin. Sir, iindei jonr sagacituis and often ])io\ed guidance. 
The Crown is the symbol both ol power and of unity anil draws onr hearts in willing 
homage and reverence. It is more, it i.s the fountain of justice, fn'edom and 
equahty among the vaiioiis peoples of the ('ominon-wealth. Loyalty, ihcretore, enjoins 
the faithful and unc(;asing pursuit ol thi'se ideals and we should be lailing in our 
duty to the Crown if we knowingly tolerated, anywheri' undia- the British flag, 
conditions that produced injustice, inequality or nmlue restiietions on the growth 
of eornmunitits. This Conferenee will enable all ])arties interestid in India to bring 
toother their ideas on the subji'ct of her eontentment and fieaeoful advance to tlie 
fumiment of her destiny. Bold and candid sj>ecch is required, l)ut also modera¬ 
tion, forbearance and readiness to appreciate difl'ering views. Above all the vision 
of India as a whole must shine aright ly in our hearts, and her 
strength and prosperity must be the sovereign consideration governing all our plans. 
You will hear, Sir, many claims and counsels, and some ol them may be in partial 
conflict. Our united prayer is that somehow, through the magic of your personality, 
these discordant claims will be reconciled and these fragmentary counsels may be 
gathered into one complete scheme so that this table, whatever its exact physical 
shape, may be hereafter remembered in history as the table of rounded wisdom aud 
Btat^manship. Through all the clouds of prejudice and misunderstanding that dar¬ 
ken the problem two statements of policy shine like bright stars by whose light we 
can guide ourselves. They both have the indisputable authority of His Majesty’s 
Government. One was made by His Excellency the Viceroy just a year ago : it was 
to the effect that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress, as contemplated 
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in the Deolanition of August, 1917, is the attainment of the Itomiuion Status. The 
other was made by him in July thia year. It promised India the enjoyment of as 
lor^e a decree of mana^^f-raent of her own aflliiirs as could be shown to be compatible 
with the necessity of makinj>: provision for those matters in regard to which she was 
not in a position to assume resjmnsibilit.y. Our allotted task is to interpret these 
statements liberally and translate them courageously into concrete proposals for the 
benefit of India and the increased glory of the commonw’calth. 

Demverkj) IJy Mk. M. A. Jinnah 

May I, at the very outset, say that w'c appreciate greatly the signal marks of 

sympatl and kindness on the part of Their Majesties referred to by you and I am 
sure we all consent in full measure that you should convey our grateful aekuowledgc- 
ment.s as ])roposed })y you. 

Ibis is not an occasion for long speeches nor can 1 here at this moment discuss 

some of the vital issues which are u])permost in our mind ; but every one here will 

agree with me when 1 say that it is very fortunate indeed that a Statesman of your 

calibre and ('xjierience, Sir, lias honoured us by agr<‘eing to ]>reside over our delibera¬ 

tions, notwiibstanding your other mnltifarions and responsible duties ; and I sincerely 
pray that your e.xpres.sion ol confidence in the ultimate success of this Conference 
may prove true. 

I am glad, Air. IVfsidfiit, that you referred tf) the fact that ‘‘the declarations 
made by Ihitish Sovenijins and {-^latcpmcn from time to time that (Ireat Britain’s 
work in India wiis to prepare her fim self-government have been plain” and may 

I point out further, liint the announcement made as recently as Slst October, 1929, 
I'y His Lxeellency the Viceroy on behalf of His Majfsty^s (Government, declared 

that in their judgment it was imjJieit in the Declaration of 191T that the natural 

issue of Jndia s conblitutioiial progress as there contemplated is the attainment of 
Dominion Status. 

But I must emphasise that India now expects translation and fulfilment of these 
declarations info n<-tion. 

There never was a nir»re momentous or graver issue in the history of our two 
n at mils than (he one we are called upon to face to-day and upon tne solution of 

which hangs the fatt' of nearly one-fifth of the population of the world. 

We w’clcomc the association of the ITinees with the representatives of the people 
ot British India and 1 share the ho]>e with you, Mr. Prime Minister, that all parties 
and interests and l•omnluni(ies (‘oneerned will bring to bear upon the task before us 
- to use your V t • '4—all th(‘ resources of mutiual trust, ]iraetical sagacity and 
statesinnnshie hey can eommaiul. 

In conch.-uMi, I must express my ]>!easure at the presimee of the Dominion 
rriine Ministei^ and lh‘presenlati\es. I am glad that they are here to witness the 
birth of a lu'w Dominion uf India which would be ready to march along with them 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

r^TT.ia II Dklivkrkd by Mu. Ba Pk. 

Ihe Burrmse helegates are deeply sensible of the signal honour which has been 
done to Burma by the stleetion of a Burni.aii to speak on this momentous 
and historic occasion. It is an honour which will cause genuine pleasure 
and satisfaction to our countrymen : and on their behalf I wash to say how 
grateful w'e are to His Maj'sty The King for the gracious words he has spoken 

to iiH to-day : and J humbly lu‘g h'ave to assure him of our loyalty to him and his 

Royal Consort. It has caused us heartfelt satisfaction to see him restored to health 

))reside over the destinies of this great Lmpire. 

The peo])le of Ihirma are very grateful to His Majesty's Government for arrang¬ 
ing this Round lable Conference, and we believe that a frank and full and friendly 
(iiseusHioTi can only result in good, both for the people of Britain and of Burma. 
Xye believe that friendly discii-sion will remove obstacles and solve problems that, 
viewed from oiu' staridjinint, only appear insurmountable or insoluble. 

We desire to thank His Majesty's Government, the political Parties and leaders 
and the ja ople of Knghind for the hearty welcome they have given to UB and for 
the generous hospitality they have extended to us. 

Ihe ease oi Burma is in some ways a sjiecial one, but we bring to the Conference 
m the fullest measure goodwill and eo-operation, confident that the result of our 
joint deliberations will promote the political progress of Burma and eatisfy the 
aspirations of its people and increase their prosperity and happiness. We have come 
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to the Conference with hip:h hopes that, if I may ho permitted to adopt the words 
that YOU, tSir, used on another occasion only two days np,o, our liberty will be 
broadened, so that we may live with you under the same CVown. enjoying that 
freedom in Bclf-govcrnment which is essential for national self res]K'ct and' content¬ 
ment. As Burmans we love Burma our country. We believe in it and in the 
greatness that lies before it. We look to England NNith friendship and aflection 
and hope that we shall soon take our place with other Dominions as eipial partners 
in the great British Emjhre. 

CHAIRMAN : Your Highness, Mv Ivords, Ladies and (Jentlemen : We have a little 
piece of business to do w’hich will only keeji us in this sitting for a few minutes. 
J understand that, as a result of the exchange of views privately, an agreement has 
been come to which enables me to ]>ropose this resolution - 

“That a Committee to advise the (Vinftrence on the conduct of business shall 
be constituted, composed of the following sixteen delegates, each of whom shall have 
the right to nominate another l>eiegate to lake liis ])lac(' in his abseneo : 

“His HighiusM the Maharaja of Alwar ; Mr. Henii ; 11 is Highness Th(' Maharaja 
of Bikaner ; Sir Hubert Carr ; Colonel Haksar ; Sir Samuel Hoare , Sir Akbar Hydari; 
Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail : Mr. Jayakar ; Mr. Jinnali; Sir Bhupendra Natli 
Mitra ; The Marquess of Reading ; Sir 1'<‘j Bahadur t^ajn’u ; Sir Muhammad Shati ; 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri ; Sardur Sahili I’jjal Singh.” 

The reBolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


After the opening ceremony the Conference devoted five days in 
plenary sossion to a debate “on the (pieBtion wlietber the futiiro cons¬ 
titution of India should be on a federal or unitary basis.This general 
debate ranged over a wide field, but its most striking feature was 
declarations from delegates from the Indian States opening the way to 
the consideration of a new federal constitution for India, embracing both 
British India and Indian States. 

On the conclusion of the general debate the Conference decided to 
set up a “Federal Kelations Committee to consider the structure of a 
federal system of government in India as regards relations between 
Indian States and British India, and relations betw( en Hrovinoos of 
British India and the Centre, including the question of responsibility at 
the Centre, and to recommend the main princi])lcs to be applied.^^ 

It was, however, found more convcuiicnt to work through a 
Committee of the Whole Conference, instead of through this Cemmitb^e, 
and ^ the Committee of the Whole set up nine sub-Committecs to 
consider the following cpiestions : — 

Natyie of sub- Subject or tenn^ of I\( for nee. 

Ao. Committee . 

I Federal Structure .. 1. The romponent eb'mont of the 

Federntiori. 

2. The type of Federal Jvegisluture and 
the number of Chambers of which it 
should consist. 

3. The powers of the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture. 

4. The number of members composing 
the Federal Legislature, and if the 
I^egislature is of more than one Cham¬ 
ber, of each Chamber and their dis¬ 
tribution among the federating unite. 
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No. 

Name of sub- 
Committee. 

Subject or terms of Reference. 



5. The method whereby representa¬ 
tives from British India and from the 
Indian Btatea are to be chosen. 



6. The constitution, character, powers 
and reBponsibilities of the Federal 
Executive. 

II 

Provincial Constitution 

... The powers of the Provincial Legisla¬ 
tures. The constitution, character, 
powers and res])onsibilities of the 
Provincial Executives. 

HI 

Minorities . . 

The provision to be made to se<‘tire the 
w’illing co-operation of the minorities 
and the special interests. 

IV 

Burma 

... To consider the nature of the condi¬ 
tions which would enable Burma to 
h<‘ sep.arate^d from British India on 
equitable terms and to recommend 
the best way of securing this end. 

V 

North West Frontier Pro- To consider what modifications, if 

vince. any, are to he made in the (leneral 

Provincial Constitution to meet the 
special circumstances of the North 
West Frontier Province. 

VI 

Franchise. 

On what main principles is the Fran¬ 
chise to he based for men and women. 

vn 

Defence 

To consid^T questions of ])oliti<'al prin¬ 
ciple relating to Defence, other than 
strictly constitutional aspects to be 
considered by sub-rommittce No. I. 

VIII 

Services 

... The relations of the Services to the 
new political structures. 

TX 

Sind 

. . The question of constituting 8ind as a 
separ.ate Province. 


Tho Reports of (hose nine sub-Coiniiiittees arc ^iveti in the 
following pages. These Reports were received by the Conmiittee of the 
Whole Conference and noted, together with the comments made on them 
in Committee of the Wliole. 

The Conference, after a final debate in plenary session ranging over 
the whole of its work, passed iinanimousb a Resolution accepting the 
Reports of tho sub-Committees (and comments thereon in Committee 
of the whole) as “material of the highest value for use in the framing 
of a constitution for India, embodying as they do a substantial measure 
of agreement on the main ground-plan. 

Sub-Committee No. 1. (Federal Structure.) 

Interim Report presented at the Meetino of the Committee 
OF the Whole Conference held on 16th December, 1930. 

Introductory . 

1. The Sub-Coramittee /for composition Ser p, 295) was appointed to consider and 
report Uj^n the following four of the Heads of discussion which were framed for the 
Floral Relations Committee 
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No. 1.—Tlie corapoiunit ok'monts of the FcdorMtion. 

No. 2 .—TIio type of Fotk-riil L(‘giBl}iture Jiiid (lio innnhor of Clianibcis of whicli 
it should oousist. 

No. -The }) 0 \vers of the Federal Le^iislalure. 

No. d.—The eouslilutiou, eharaeter, pouevs aud n'>pou'-il'ililii‘s of the I'tderal 
E:xreutive. 

The ^^uh-Columittee thought that it. would hr for tlu' eouveuieiu'c of tlie Coufer- 
enec to present an Interim Rej)Ort. dealing, in the tii>t instane(‘, witli Nos. J, 2 . 
and d above. In view of the large issues rai.^ed by No. (i. whiih cannot, be 
separated from those conneeled with the rdatiou of tlu* I'ederal Executive to the 
CYown (No. V 2 of the Heads (d diseiissionb it appeared to the 8 ul>-eominittee that 
this Head, on the disenssion of whic'h they are pro]^osing inim('(liately to enter, 
should form the subject of a separate rep{'it.. 

2 . The Bub-C’ommitk'e are in a ])Ositinn to r(']»ort that a most eneouraging degree 
of agreement on the matters comprised in Nos. 1 . 2 and ‘A has becai s< cured. They 
recognise that n?iy measure of federation involves for the States sacrifices in n 
sph(Te to A\hich they ha\(' alvays attached the greatest im]>ortanee for practical 
reasons as well as on grounds of existing tn'aties and si iitinicnt, 4 h('y rt'cognise. 
on the othci- hand, the natural hesilalion of the representativi of Jhitish India to 
aecejd any form of constitutional ehangi' uhieh might be thought to (Midanger th(' 
unity of British India or those ]>ositive advantaecs vhieh are diuived from a 
nt iform body of law and administrative praelici'. All jiartics of the snb-f'ommittei' 
na re nnnnimoiis in jireferring the welfari' ol India as a whole to tho indiridual 
(hi.ras (.»f the intensts they represent and in the conviction that only in the larger 
unit}’’ can the diversity of interests and j»olici(‘S he completely Larmonistd. 1 hc 
sub-Conjmi{t('(' art' not dismayed by the criticism which may ]reihaps hr made upon 
their conclusions, that the linlcs between some jiarts of the Federation and otlu’rs 
are hut slendtr. A new State is not born full grown : it must contain within itself 
the capacity for growth. The attainment of full maturity must depend upon the 
efforts and devotion of th(} statesmen of India herself from whatever tciritory they 
may come. The sub-Committef'V eonelusions are as follows 

Coxf'LrsioN-?. 

J. C>jm)>onc)tt eleiUfUts nf Vrdrrctttn)i, 

d. The compouciil elements of the Federation should hc' on tlui one hand 

{(() the federating Provinces of Rritish India, and on tlu' otlier hand 

{b) such Indian Slates or gron}»s of States as niay cntiM' tlu' Federation. Provi 
sion should be made for tli«^ snhs('(|ucnt <'nlry ti-om tinu' to tinu' of such furllRr 
Stales or groujts of Slates as agnr to eiitir the Federation. 

The important cjucsliou of thi* ])osition of the drown will n'fiuire further exami¬ 
nation wIk'u the 1 elation of the I'Vdcral Executive to the (Town is discussed. 

4 . So far us British India is (’onemned, the federating organism will he neither 
the Cioveriimcnt of British India as it exists at ]»rcscnt, not autonomous Provinces 
released from llu' central tic. The proct-^s ol Fe<h ration will involve' the creation ot 
a new State which will derive its powers 

(а) in jiart from the powers which the State will agree lO concede (o the C'rowu, 
to he placed at the disposal of tlu' new Ikderation ; mu! 

( б ) Ju })arl from the transfer to it of such of the powe'i’rj of the Central India 
Government (and also it may be* of tin*. ProMiieial Covernments) as may bi' agreed 
to be necessary for the imrposes of the Federation. 

JI. Tf/pc o/ Fci/rral Lcpislalure and the nundnr of Clmtjd/rrs of irinch 
it bhould co/fbfst. 

b. The Federal Jvt'gislatnre slioukl consist of two Chambers, each containing 
representatives of both British India and the Slates (ih(' proportion which the re¬ 
presentatives of British India and of the Slates should boar to each other will be a 
matter for subsequent consideration under IIcads not yet referred to the sub¬ 
committee). 

6. The method whereby the representatives of British India arc to be. ehosen was 
not referred to this sub-Committee, but Their Highnesses made it clear that in 
their opinion the medhod by which tlu' States' representatives should be chosen 
will be a matter for the States themselves. If and so long as there an* any reserved 
subjects it will be necessary for the CTown to be represented in both Chambers. 
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7. Diflerencefl between the two Chambers mi^>:ht b(‘ determined either at a joinf 
session or by oilier means, by vote, whether by a bare majority or otherwise oein^ 
a question for discussion at a later stage. 

III. Potvers of the Fo^ieral Leyisbilure 

8. A list of subjects provisionally recommended as Federal siilijeets is appendwi. 
rhis list is flamed on the assumption that the Federal Legislature will be clothed 
with pow\T to legislate upon all the subjects nieludeJ in it. The inelusion of certain 
Bubjects, e. g., Defence and Fx.lernal Allairs, w'as not spec ilieally con.^idered. since 
these subjeeis in particular, lUough not cKclusively, raise the question ol the relations 
between the Executive in India and the Crown—a matter nut within the sub-Commi- 
ttee’s terms of reference. It is of the essence of a Federal conr^iitution that thi‘ 
eiiaetmenls of the Federal Legislature acting within its legal s"ope should have full 
force and etleet throughout ail units comprised in the Fed' ration. 

9. Provision should l)e made by sonn* eonstiiniional proee«lure for additions from 
time to time to the list of I'edcrul sulqccts. 

](). In relation to Federal hubjivis a tlistim.-tion i^ (o be drawn betw'oen policy 
and legislation on the one hand and adrninistation on tlie other. In some Federal 
systems there is a complele S(q>aration betwec'U l-'ederal and State Agency in the 
administrative as well as tht' legislative sphere, but in otliers the administration ^ is 
entrusted, subject to certain Fedi-ral rights of iinpectioji, eie., t() the Slate authorities. 
The choice is a matter of eonvcuienec rather than of principle, depending upon 
eoudilions e.xisting at the time <4 ie<lcraiioii and the praclieal alvaiUage or dis¬ 
advantage of disturbing the nvo. For a vanciy of reasons there are cases in 

which Slates may desire to retain, in tho^e matters in which tln‘y agree that the 
control of policy shall he federal, most of the administrative powers which they 
exercise at present, but in so far as they continue to exercise tho.se powers, they will 
do so in conformity with a policy jointly determined and with regulations jointly 
formulated. Provided that the conditions for a harmonious evolution are established, 
it is an advantage that there should l)e a minimum <4 disiiirbanee in the practical 
arrangements which airi'ady oi>erate. 

11. The i>reeise delimitation of the functions of the Federal and State Govern¬ 
ments respectively in these spheres will be a matter for settleimait in respect of 
each subject by ingotiatiou. 

IL?. 3'iie siib-Coinmitiee are strongly of 0 ]>iiiion that the’*c .should be only a 
single Legislature lo deal with Fediraf subjects juoper and with any subjects which 
cannot at present be either haleralised or eomplelely provim-ialised. Such a ^‘gisla- 
ture will no doubt eoiitain representatives of units of the i'TGeration winch will not 
1)0 eoi.eerned with some of the subjects with which it deals. But the partial accep¬ 
tance of tins anonuily is preferable lo the ditlieullies and complications involved in 
any <‘xpedient fc»r eomplelely avoiding it, such as the creation of a separate British 
Indian Legislature with a scjiaratc Executive. How' to deal with this anomaly will 
have to be considered at a later stage. 

Sub-Committee No. 1. (Federal Structure) 

Second Rkpoht, pukhknted at the Meeting oe the Committee of the Whole 
CoNEEKEXCE HELD ON loTH JANL AHY, 1931. 

i. hjDw/ue/'nr/y.—The sub-Committce consisted of the following members :~ 

British Delegations '— 

The Lord Chancellor {Chainna)t) ; ]Mr. Lees Hmith, M. P. ; The Earl Peel ; 
The Right IJon. Sir Samuel iJoare, Bart., M. P. ; The iMarquess of Reading ; The 
Marquess of Lothian. 

Indian States Delegation :— 

Jl. il. d’Jie Mahunija of Bikaner ; H. H. The Naw ab of Bhopal ; Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Akbar Hydari, Hyderabad- Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Mysore; Colonel 
Haksar, Special Organisation, Chamber of Princes. 

British India Delegation :— 

The Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, Madras ; Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Madras ; 
Diwan Bahadur hamaswami Mudaliyar, Madras ; Mr, Jayakar, Bombay ; Mr, M. A. 
Jinriali, Bombay ; Sir Tej Bahadur Supra, United Provinces; Mr. T. F. Oayin 
Jones, United i’roviiices ; Sir Muhammad Shaft, Punjab ; Sardar Sahib Ujjal Singh, 
Punjab ; Sir Hayed Sultan Ahmed, Bihar and Orissa. 
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In addiiion, Hir B. N. Mitra attonded most of the meetings of the sub-Committee 
and gave it the beneht of his advice and assistance. 

2. Jt must be clearly understood that although agreement has been reached by a 
majority of the sub-Coinmittec on many important matters, siich agreement is only 
provincial, and every member followed the example, of Lord Lieading, who said that 
the understanding had been from the outset that it would be open to all members 
when thay came to consider the complete ]>roposals for the Federal constitution, to 
modify or change any jirovisional assent they might have hitherto given. Every 
member of the Rub-(\)nimittee reserves to himself the right of modifying liis opinion 
before the hnal picture is completed. This is the attitude of British and liidiiu 
members alike. Over and abov{‘ that, upon the basic assumption set out m paragraph 
8, Lord Peel and tSir 8ainiiel Hoare, witli the information at their disposal and with 
HO many questions still undecided, arc unconviiieed that the kind of Executive 
eiivisagcid in the Riqiort can be successfully adapted to the special conditions of an 
All India hd;d(!ratioii. Thtw, therefore, desire to see further exj)l()red methods for 
increasing Indian eontred over tiie Federal Uovernmerit that are better KUii(‘d to All 
India needs (ban those founded upon British precedents. Apart from ihist*, Lord 
j’eel and >Sir iSamiiel Hoare are not saiistied that the safeguards recommended for 
securing Imperial obligations will prove elfective and, in particular, Uk'V fear that 
tlic liiiaiieial jirojiosals outlined in paragra])hs IS to 22 ineliisive will disturb the 
conlidenee oi the commercial classes and impair the stability of Indian credit. They 
wish, however, to place on record their apiireciation of the progress that has been 
made in the elucidation ot a contentious and difficult jiroblcm, and their readiness 
to ('^-operate with sympathetic and uujirejudiced uiiudH in its further investigation. 

Upon the question of finance, Indian opinion was that even the safeguards set 
out in the Kepoit went too far, especially those giving s])C(‘ial powers to the 
Uovernor-t General. 

3. 1die vi'xed Hindu-Muslim qmstion was referred to by Sir ^Muhammad Shall on 
behalf of the Muslim Delegation, and he made it clear that as far ns ho was 
concerned he could not constmt finally to frame any constitution unless the Hindu 
Muslim question was settled. To this view Mr. dinnah gave his adherence, on the 
ground that no coiisiitution would work unless it embodied jirovisions which gave 
a sense of security to the Muslims and other minorities, llefuriher objected to some 
details of the Kejfiort. Other Delegates, again, stated that their hnal ojiinion upon 
details was not yi't formed, and liiat they desired, before they came to conclusion, 
to ascertain jiubbc opinion upon such details, both in India and in England. 

4. The Indian fStates do not desire either to diseiiss or vote upon questions 
w’hich concern British India alone, and are of opinion that these questions sliould 
be definitely excluded. Nor do the Indian States contemplate that any question of 
jiaramouiitcy will come at any time within the purview ot the Federal Government, 

The Sub-Committee publish the Report subject to these reservations. 

5. In their interim Reiiort of l2ih December, the sub-Committee indicated their 
view’ of the component elements of the Federation, which is (lonleinplaU^ii as the 
future polity for India, and recommended that these elcmenls should be represented 
in both Chambers of a bicameral Federal Legislature. They also put forward a 
provisional list of the subjects upon which this Legislature should bii empowered 
10 pass laws having aiiplieauon througliout all units compri'Sed in the Federation. 
In a later part oi the present Rejiort it will be the duty of the suh-Cominiitee to 
suppleiiienl the provisional recommendations thus made with regard to the com¬ 
petence of the Federal Legislature. Tluire are some matters which, although the 
Federal Government and Legislature will not at pn'seiit have jurisdiction in respect 
of them in the Indian ?8tates, will none the less require eo-ordinalion in the ureas 
comprised by the British Indian units of the Federation. These subjects iiIfaD are 
indicated in the Appendices referred to in paragraph 37 of this Report. The sub- 
(Jommiltce desire in this connection to emphasise once more the conviction, to which 
they gave expression in paragraph 12 of iluir previous Report, that it is the Federal 
Legislature itself which should perform this co-ordinating function. Their reasons for 
this view’ are in part the desire to avoid the inevitable complexities w’hich would arise 
from setting up a separate authority to deal with subjects not completely federalised, 
but an even more important reason is that it is, in the sub-Committee's opinion, essen¬ 
tial to the Development of the Federal idea that the new constitution should contain 
within itself facilities for its own development, and that nothing should be done in 
designing the structure embodying it which would be calculated to hamper the 
natural evolution of a Greater India, 
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Tlic further JIcjkIr ^^hiell were referred to the suh-Cornmittee and are now 
under discussion arc :- 

(1) The numhc)' of members, comjxisumj each Chamber of the Federal Leyiala 
lure, aad (Jadr dislnhattoiL anienaj the federatimj ii//tts ; 

( 5 ) 'The nu thad frhrreb// rrj)r('sentfjtires from British laditt aad from the Indnia 
States are to })e ehosen ; and 

(0) The constitution, eharaeter, jiomers and rd'ijjou'iibilitles of the FuJcral Fxecu- 
ti re. 

These thn'c lEsads th(‘ su})-C<)nunill.ec now j)roceed to discu-s. 

0. Tlu' siil)-(,\)!nmiitt‘(‘ (i<> not, ot eonise, claim (o lievc evolved in idl its dc'tails 
a coun)let(i plan tor the Pedc'ral constitulioii. 'riu'v consider that the l)cst service 
th«!y can r(‘iider to tlu' ('oniiTcnei* is to stale certain e^eiicral piiiiciples and record 
cotH'lusions on certain j>oints wilJi rej^ard to ^\hil•ll then* a])pe;ir(‘d ti) hi' erneral or 
suhstantial a^i-eemeii', and linn to indicate the lines wliicJi Inrtiiee detailed exatnina- 
tit>u on til' siihieet one hi, in •heii view, to lollow. Many points have necessarily 
been hd'l ojien whieli will ha\e to he si'tthd later after puhlie opinion both in India 
and in Ivieland has had an opjjor[,unit\ of ('Xjircssine ilsi'If upon them, in order 
that th(' coinph'ted con^tit til ion may lie ha-ed on llie Infest measure oi jmhlic 
approval in both eoitntries. 

d'lii: Exitci nvi: 

7. Tlie sub-(‘ommit t^'f' consider that it ^^ill be eon\enn!,{ to deal, in the first 
instance, with the last of tin' three Heads, namely, 

IL'a l (tJ). Tk> roinposition, eharf -icr, im/eers '.and responsihltit>i of the Federal 
F.riemhr i : siiiee, as was more til in one* pointed out in the cours'' ot their delibera¬ 
tions, tiie \n;w' taki'ii upon the-i' iiialteM may materially atfeet di'cisioiis ii]>on the 
striieturt' oi the Eeei'^l.iture, tin' m.iiiri' ot its functions and the methods adojited 
tor enabline the-" lunetions to b" performed. 

-S. Ilesj)()!isi/ahti/ of the F.trentire ddie Jh'port which follows proceeds on the 
basic asstimpltoii that the constitution wdl reeo;;nm(' the juineijile that, suliject to 
lertain sjieei.d pio\isions more jiartieiilatly >j>ecitied herealtcr, the re-iionsibihty for 
tiie l''e(leral < iuvei nmeiit ot India will in intiio- last upon Indians tlieinselvi'S. 

9. Met'oC oj jiroi'Idint/ fa' t!ii<.~ In th.'ojiinion of tin* suh-f'ommittee the proper 
method of i;i\ine, iileet la ihi^ prineiph* is, followme the ju’eeedent of ali the 
Fominioii eonstii ntions, it) {n-io ide tiiat (‘X'-eutivi* jiower ami aiitiiority shall vest 
in die Clown. oi in tin' (ioverno:-< h'lc’ral as n presen tine tiie (Town, 
and that tliere ‘■hall he a C(»uneil of 'Mini^lers a]>j)oinled by the 
(fow'riior-tieiK'ral and iioldinp olliee at hi" pleasure tii aid and advise him. The 
(h)'ernor-i ieiiei al’s limirnmenl of Instiueiions will then direct liim to ap])oint as his 
Mmist. I's thnst' ])ersons who eoaimand tiie eontidein e ot tine ljep,islature, and the 
governor ;!,eneial. in eomplvin^ wuli lids diri'clioii, will, of euurse, follow live con¬ 
vention tinniy esia!)li"lie,d in <-,>n"tituitonal praetiee throuuhout the Llritish Coinmon- 
wealtli ot invitin'; oni! Minister to lorm a ( Jovernnn.'nt and reipiestin^ him to sub- 
niit a list ot 1ns jirojiosed eoile;;.i;ue‘'. 

Ih’/t iiifio}/ of F'spiniiHaCtii .—Tin; (lovernor-( letieiMl. having thus ehosen as 
be iMinisrers person - who posM'<s the eoiuideiiee of the E'p:i'^hitun*, it follows that 
tiiey will retain olliee only so loiur a^^; they r-tain tiiat conliilcnce. This is what the 
sub-Conimit tee understand by the rc"i)onsibiiity of Government to lA'j^islaturc', iii 
die sense in whieli that cxinession is used thn)ui;hout the British k'ommonwesilth. 
Till* expri'ssion al "0 implies in tlu-ir view’ that the ministry are respoinsible collective¬ 
ly and not as individuals, and that they stand or lal! together. 

11. Si(fe,/aard.s. —It, is. however, admitted that this broad statement of the jirinci- 
jdc of responsible ^mvernmeiit at the C’entre. which will be the ultimate achievement 
of I lie eonstitaition now to be framed, require.s some qiialtiieatiou. There was general 
agreement in the suh-( Vmimiltee that the assumption by India of all the powers 
and responsibility wdiieh have hitherto rested on Parliainoiit cannot be made at one 
step and that, durine- a period of transition— 

(i) The (hivernor-CIencral shall be responsible for defence and External Relations 
(iiiclndiuj,:, relations with the Indian States outside the federal sphere) and that 

(ii) ill eoruiin situations, hereafter specilied, which may arise outside the sphere 
of those subjects, the Governor-General must be at liberty to act on his own 
responsibility, and must be given the powers necessary to implement his decisions, 

38 
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12. Qovcrnor-Grmral'8 adrisrrs on n'srrv^'d^ .^„hjrc/.s.-U A\ns -riirnilly n^rml 
that the proeieiice o! a person oeeupyinfi; ihe posilioii of m iMiiiisler wouei Ik‘ iieees- 
nary to express the views of the (Jovenior-( iVriernl on Deleiiee nialleis in n, 
lit'gislature, since these ^^ilI hnpin^ie n]>on strietly h'denil matters, llu'same is tine o 
External Relations but there was not an e(inal measure ol a^rt'emeiil with 
the uppointnient oi a jan'son to repr<‘sent llie Vieeroy in tins ialter subjeet. l is 
clear, however, that tlie fh)\ernor-( Jeneral must b<‘ at liberty to senrt as Jns^ e- 
pnsentatives in the reserved sphere any pi'isoiis whom la* ma> 

l>est fitted for the puriiose. and that on appointna'iit tliey voHiid, il lioldma Mniis- 
ferial j)ortfolioa, aeciuirc the riirht like otlim’ ^Ministers ol aiidienee in eithei ( liam a i 
of the Legislature. The snue-^'^tion was pressed ihai any i>ers(ms so apjioni I'c 
Khoukl )>(^' rei;ard('<l as ordinary members of the ('onncil ol Ministers, notwitlistaiuim;^ 
that they would bo resiionsilile to the (;ov»'rnor-( Jetieral and not tJie fiO^isla me, 
and that they .shoiihl be regarded as lialile to dismissal (tlioiieli lliev would lemaii 
eli^iible for re-aiipointment bv the (loveriiorTh'm'fal) witli tJie lesl of tluai eollea<;nes.^ 
It is (liflii-nit, iiowevei-, to <iv how this position eonid be reetmciled wilti n 
prineiple ol th(* eolleetive responsibility of iMimsbrs. ami tm' siilt-thmmittce iiu 
themselves unable to eome to any delinite eondimions on_ the matter, tnoiipli n<> 
are of opinion that it merits miieh inoie earelul ('vaminalitU! ilian tln^ have, tn lu 
time at flieir disjiosal, been able to «^ive to it. 

Id. Posifio)/ of fhc (fori'nior-G(xorol ni rrlofoni f<> hos i (thmet. W ith tlie * 

IS to some det^ree involved the (piestioii of wlu ther the < lovernoi •('(iieral 

himself preside o\er the iiKH'lin^'S of Ministers. In the \iew ol tl;e snh-( ommit ee 
no hard and fast rule <‘ai] he laid down. It is (dear that, espeeiai > m 1 

period, occasions may often arise in which Iii'^ piescine would bi* disira 

indeed, in certain (*()ntin^('nei(iieei'ssary. In tliese cireniust.in(v.->, ii apiieai 
Hub'Committt'e that tlu' bctim' course w'ould be to ]>iovi(!e in his Instiiiefe 
he shall preside when he thiiik'^ it desirable to do so leaviiiji the maiit'r to be own 
discrefain and ftood sense. It is, however, essential that the < .ovi'inur-( ,eu( ra, ana 
he kpjit at all times fully informed of the state of ]niblie all.ors nno Inoe tlie ny i 
to call for any papers or information which ait* at his Miiimitrs disposal. 

1-i. Govef?ii>r~(ie)/praI ])oi(vrs in rrlat/on io roKrtted stihin lollow ^ tiom 

1 he fact that the (iovi'rnor-deneral will be him^(df ivsponsibh* toi the adininisnalion 
of the rt'served subjects described above, that In* sh'iuld not lx dependt'd lor in 
supply required for them upon the as.sent ol the l.e^islalure, and tlnd the aniiiia 
supply for their service should lie treated alone with other niattt'is to be > 

specitied, in a manner aiialoirons to tin* ('■ai.'.olnlatcd rmid t iiaipes 
in the ITiited Kine,dom. d'he bndeet allotmeiit would bt* s(‘ttl('d upon a 
eontraer basis for a term ol yeais. It. would liiitliei be necessaiv 
to ern])ower tlie (iovemor-rreiieral in tin* la-^t resort to take such sb |)s ns niay 'o 
necessary to ensure that the Innds rt tpiired foi tlie n served siii»j('els aie 
eoniin^a. and akso to secure ('merpeiiex supply lor tin st* sn])i('cts in 
eontracl bude;et (e.^., in (oniK'etion with a sudden (uitbreak ol liosiiliin's on 
Frontier.) It iollows liiat he should lx* empowered to M'eiin* the enaclnu'iit oi 
leftislativ (3 measures tis may be isstniial for the dis' liaiyi' ol Ins it.^pi'iiMbdity 
these subjects. 

15. The sub'Lomrnittee anticipate that in tlx* event (d its iKcomin^ . 

these powers the (Tovernor-tleneral would not oiibnaiiiN (io so wiilioiit eonsnltni.u 
his Ministers, even thonph the r(*.-.ponsii)ility tor an\ aeiion inkeii will be tus ami 
not theirs, i • •. 

10. Governor-OcncraVs // oners .— With re;;ard to snlijeets ni the adminis¬ 

tration of W'hi('h the (lovernor-t Jeneral would nonmdly act on tlie advice ol his 
Ministers, if was ^enendly .'iprei'd lliaf arrani^emenl.s mii.-'t be made wlienmy .n the 
last resort (he peace and trampiilliiy oJ any jiart ol the country musL be seeiiied, 
serious prejudice to (he iutcre.''is ot any "Section of (he [)opu!a(ion must be avoided 
an<i members of the rublic Services must Ix* seennd m any ii;.ili(s pnarantoed to 
them by the constitution. It was furtluT agreed that lor Ihi'se pnrjmses (lie Lov 
ernor>General must be empowered to act in resjamsibility to Parliament and to 
implement his decisions if occasion so deinands by reipiirin^*- apjiropriatioii of revenue 
to be made, or by legislative enactment. 

17. Use of the Gover7wr-Qe7ieral's s/jcciaf ponrrs ,—Stress was laiiJ in Bomc 
quarters of the sub-committee on the necf'ssity of so d(‘fiiiing fiie use of those powers 
that they should not be brought into jilay in derogation (M the responsjbJnfy ol 


ih(‘ 

n-h 

tor 


•essary t.» use 
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Mhiistors, ior ih(‘ piir))os(> oi djiy-to-djiy adminisfration. It is obvious that the 
(!ovorjK)]-< iciK'ral would cousidrr iiis relations with his iMinisters and the Lepslatuie 
hetore making’ ns(‘ of t]ies<‘ powers. Ife will have every indnei'infot to stay his hand 
as lon^- as jvossiblo and to la* slow to nse his own powVrs in siieJi a W’ay as to 
enable his Ministers to east upon liim a responsi))ility wliiidi i^' properly theirs. 

IH. Finann^j Sp/cial /)n>r/siijHs.-—\n t}ie s)>lien‘ of Kinanee, the snb-t 0nraittee 
re;;ai(l it a.s a liindaiiK'nlal eondiiion of the success of the new eonsliliition that no 
looni should lii' 1< ft for doubts as to tin* ability ol India to nniinlain her linancial 
slabiJily and ereilit, both at liome and abroad.* It would tlii'rejon' be n^ees-iary to 
r(;Kerve lo tlie (!oveinor-( leneial in retiard to bnd^jetarv arrangements and bo rowinp: 
siieh essenlial powers as would ('liable liim lo inliTva'iie it methods wei” beinf:; 
pursiu'd whirl) would, in hi" opinion, seriously pn'jndiee the eia'dit ol India in the 
money marlci'ts of tlie world. Tlie snl)-('ommit tee recommend, witli a view to ensur- 
eontidenei' in tli, m in leenn'iif of Indian credit and eiirreiiey, that edbrts should 
b(‘ mad(' to es»;ib!;s!t on .nro foniid.itions and free from anv political influence, as 
earl y a.s may Ix' loiind jHo-iIfle, a Ke^ervi' Hank, which will be eiitilisted with the 
management ol the einr, ney and exeliaiiee. With tlu‘ same obicet a^ain, iirovision 
dio'ild be m.ul-' ie<|nirin^ (be ( iovernor-t li'jierars previous sanction to the introduc¬ 
tion ol a Hill to amend ike H.ipor (■nn''iiey or ('oiiiaai' Acts on the lines of Section 
<i7 of the < iov('i nmeiit ot India Act. I'hev are fiirtlier aan'cd that the service ol 
loans, with adefprito proM^ioti for redemption, by Sinkiii.u J'nnds or otherwise and 
the salaries and |)ri|s],)|,s i,j per'^on" appointed on ^naranlees fiiveii Iiy the Secretary 
of Stall', Mionld be '-eenre.l, with the "uoply re<|nii-i.d lor tlie H,escrvf.''d Departments, 

(’onsoli<l:ited I 'mi 1 ( 'hai 

I'd. With lliesc' bmitatioii^ the siib-t'ommiltee do not conlciniibite any difteren- 
iiafioii belwe'ii (lie position of tile k'niaiiee iNIimsti'i* and that of any other Minister 
responsible 1 » the L'ci'^latiire. and in recard to laxatiim, fiscal polii'y and expendi- 
tui'e on object^ other than thov under the (lovernor-( h'neral's control, he would lie 
respoijsibh' onlv to ihe H(‘ci^latnre. In this eonm'/lion the .snb-('omrnittee take note 
ol tlie proposal (Init a Slalutory Hailway Authority should be (.stnblished, and are 
ol ojiinioii that thi- "honlij be done it after -'v,pei't e.xaminatiori thi^ course seems 
de.iiabie. ' 

d(). d'he snb-i'onriiittia' ree(»enise that ii ma\ Ije liilie uh m ('xislin^ condi¬ 
tions to Set up a b’e-iiwe H.uik ot su(li<'ient sireneih and eouipped with the neecs- 
"'.ity L'old and sterbne res.-rve- imiiu'di.ifi Iv, and that, iherefore, until this has been 
done somi' sped o' provisions will be jonnd ne<-('ssary to '^eeure to the (lovernor- 
< <en‘'iMl adeijiiate ('onlrol ovi'r monetary policy and (‘Ui reney. 

t-M. (iorrrnor-(jt'/h ,'a! .•< ,)n/i/ti/r)/ /x>//ers— i'bc' sub-( dinmiilec assume tli.d in 
audition to iIk' s]»‘ei;il powers indicated above the < I jvernor-( ienm’al will continue to 
have,'as m ])ivs(‘n!. the liL'hi of r('fusin|j his assent to legislative measure, and of 
rel Liniiii<i' a Hill i-n reconsifh rat ion. and. subjeel to any Instnii'tions issued to 
ilie dovei nor-( b'neral. that the e\i"linc: ])i)wers of reservation and disallowanec will 
remain. 

22. lidls itllc< f'ni’i I'h'iion an/ (''xnuvriinl ili:srrii>i i nation ~li'\\Q. question 
v'betlier Hills relating lo siieh maitm-s as the reli.i»;ion or reli;^ious rites and usa";es 
ol any e]ass ()f the eonimnnily should reqnirt' the (Jov(U’nor-(tenerars previous 
i^aiietioii to introiJnetion will reijiiire eonsidi'i'afion. as will also the question of ciis- 
ei iinin.'i! ion iieiw ci'n (btleriml sections of I lit* eomniunity in matters of trade and 
eomine- ■. Tliere was ;.:-ener.iI aci-cenicnt that in these matters the principle of 
cipialit of treatineiit ouuhf to lx* esiablishi'd, and v.-irions methods were suggested 
lor the pni|)os('. I'he s(ib-('ommittec content themselves, however, ■with saying that 
n is OIK’ which should be further (waniined and diseussed in consultation with the 
varioU'" interests eoiiem'iied. 

2d. Drcandinrn of Consulaf.li)n. -In the event of a situation unhappily aribiag 
in W’hieh fiersistent and eomaaled action has suecoeded in making the constitution 
nnworkabli'. adequ.ite ji^ivvers will have to be vested in the Governor-General for 
the piiiqiose oi enabling the Ring's Governnu'nt to be carried on. 

d'lfj: Juxitsi. \ ri’KE - J<i'j{La''Ti ni: axi) Co.Mrosrnox 

21. .Such being their views as to the cliaract.cr and responsibility of the Execu¬ 
tive, the sub-Conimittec are ni.)w in a position to ctjusider in relation to these views— 
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(J) /he fnimher of jurmhrrs ro)}>p()siun cneh Chamber oj the Federal Lcijislatare ; 
and their distrihu!ion nmonfi the federatimj unita : and 

(5) the method a herehij the representah ves from British Imho, and from the 
Indian States are in he chosen. 

2j. Ceneral CrincipIes.—’Yhc aim of Fodfral (‘Oiistif ntioiH haw 

to ])rovi(i(' OIK! Ic'^islalivc chamhi'r wiiicli r(‘i)T.‘S(‘nls primarily all Rk; ft'd-'ratin^ 
units as such, ol’icii on a basis uf cipial ri'prcsLMitatioii for each mill, and a 
lower chamber which icprcs^-nlN, primardy, th'* pipul.hioM ol (he ^\llole li'dtU'al 
area, and in apl'lyine ihi-^ plan, const it ution-makers Jiavi' commonly jn'ovidial 
that the reiu\‘seii'tal i\(‘s ol the ft'Icral ini; units in thi' disl met ively fc'deral 

chamber sliall be chost'ii b\ the (iovt'rninent or 1 s'yishiiures ol those 

nnits ninle the rt'jircsentativ('S of the ])o))ulation ol the b'dt'ral art'a shall b(^ returned 
by smne more jK'pular form of eh'vtion : it has rommoulN bt't'U ]>i'ovi It'd further that 
tile distinctively i( deral ehambt'r should be the '^in liicr t)f iIk' t ^vo. But India's own 
l>r.actical nct'ds and conditions must b<- tlu' ^’<>\crmne ta'-t«)rs. and no const it ntion, 
iiowfU'cr thcori'lieall_\ p i'h'ct, andlumevar clos('l\ modillcd upon ))icccdenls adopted 
('lsoN\here, is likeh to survi\e th** tests ot expv iienec unle^■^ it eontorms to tlu' needs 
and eciiiii'i of the counti’} wliidi adopts it, e.nd uidcss it. is ca])able oi ad.ijilation 
ami modification as the ciiara‘‘'er of tlu'se lu'aU i ^ ]>r'tved in the uce'kinu. To meet 
t h(’Se* needs thi' fedeial organisation mimt l)c concci\ed not a'- a Ti\drv of eoidhctintj,' 
('lemeuts, luit as a partnership for the dcMsine and (tiicicnt a]>})l!eation by ('ommon 

consent of ))olicies r''f]uired in tlu' common intcia'U. Fo- such a partnership the 

stability of the FeJeiMl (Jovernment i'^ of the (ii>! imporianc''. 

Jl>. 'fin- Fjijicr rV/nm/;e;'.~ riv* <li ^ M-'.'ioa uliith t.f.ik pi,ice in th*' sub-CommittCc' 

on ITcmB 1 ami b jiroi ef^hal without any jui-n d •ce-ion upon the all important 

(jijesfi(.)n of lh(‘ relations between, and tlie respective j>owc!*s of. the two ehambei-'’ ; 
and It may well be that some of tiie oi)inions now j)rovim-id!y e\oI•es^ed will rc(pi!ie 
revision. Bnt firoceeduie sim))!v on the basis that tli're will be two ( 'iiambcrs. the 
Upjier smaller in si/.e than the L'wi'r, and witJioni an\ I’c'latioim of on* to ibeotliei, 
the bahmee ot Opinion wim to lim I'M'eci tlial I tu' I ih'i' <'hamb. i -wldeh micht la* 
de''enbed as I he S ai ifi'-—(’ll the i'cleral B‘uislal nn* 'di-eild be a small b-vl\, o) iiom 
KHt to Ibd iii'MiiIh''''. ^\]^os'‘ pualitic.il .''dionid be -'i as ^Mli (lemie ibat it i- a 

bovly of W’eic'lii, ex]):'i ieiiei' and eliaracier. It was iho,iaiit that tins oiij-'c! mielii ^ be 
secured by pr('sci’duii,,i' for Fit' eaiididatm * of liie Ibilmli India Alembcis (lualillca' 
tions .similar to those now in for* e f.,r ihe Cotineil ot Slalt'; and tin* suh-Committt'c 
have no douht that tlai Ruhu’s ol th-.' Indian Ft.il-'s, in seleetin.i; their i'cpresentali\es. 
will ensure tluit they art' persons ot mnil.ir staiidine;. 

Method of election lo Fpper C'haod.rr — The - uh-t mil tee are alimist unani¬ 
mously of opinion that the British Indian members ot ilie Sv'Uate sluiuld be elc<'t<\l 
by the proviueial Lep:islature-i, by the sineh* trauslerabh' vott'. 

27. Li/c of th( t^jifier Chamhor. —'riit; S'-iiatc it--It sh-mld not be laibitH t to disso¬ 
lution like the Jjower Iloust'. but a fixed pioportion of its memheis v,tmld ii'tire and 
be placed (or ]-e-eleeb;d as the ea^e may b-l at r(\au!ar p'-iiods 

2S. Distritiution of Sea*,', in t'pj>‘r (.7/'Oz/A/-;. -As reuards the vli.->ti'ihnlit)n of 

seats in (he Seiiatii beuveeii the States and British India i( 0 ])e'*(i\civ tlu' Hub- 
Committee have to rt'porl a ditit'renei' ol view'. The Mat-’- iei>rcsenl;i1 ives on the 
siib-Flommittee pressed stronprly for e(|ualily of distiibution as bctwt't'n the Slates 

and British India. The British Indian i('presentatives on th“ other hand, were dis- 
j)0scd tx) claim, on such po'oumD as area and j)opnl;itio'i, a jmejMmdcralion of scats 
for British India; bnt thoiycli oj)ini<ms difh'icd as (o the pn'cist dcerct' of ‘Ovoif.ht- 
to be concedetl to tlie States, the snb-Comniitt»‘c arc unanimous tliat some 

‘hvei^htap;c” must In': given, and that a distribution of s(ats as bctwa'cn tlie States 
and British India on a strict popuLdion .’-jiio would neither be defensible in theory 
nor desirable in practice. 'J'iie snb-Commiitef' trust that il the. Confenmec fails to 
reach unanimity on this point, a satisfactory solmijn may yet be found as the result 
of discussion and accommodation hereafter. 

29. Distribution of Seats in Upper Chamber ni Provinces, —11 rant(xl a solution 
of this question, it has still to be considered how the seats available to the States 

and British India respectivedy are to be distrilmtc'd among^^f the individual nnits of 
(‘ach class. So far as the States are eoneerned, this must eleaily he a matter for 
agreement by their Rulers in consultation between themselves arul, if nceessary, w’ith 
the Viceroy. Difficult problems of grouping arc involved, but these matters are out- 
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sido the Kf'ope of the Coiif<Tenc('. As regards tin* Provinces, |)ree(Ml('n(s of other 
Federal constitulions could no doubt- be cited in favour of (•on)])l(de equality as 
between Province and l*ro\inc(\ and there was souk* opinion in (lie subA'oinmittei* 
in favour of tliis plan. But while (lie ojipoi 1 unit\ should no doubt be taken foi' 
deparliti^c from tln^ (raditional a))])ointnicnt as between Province and ProviiifC which 
has survived in iJie ( diainber ot (he existing: Indian J/‘^islalnri', (In' snh-('ommittce 
are doiilittnl wliediei an aureiauent which ^avc, for instance, to Assam, with its 
millions ot inhaliitant-s, and Bengal with its 1()>3 millions, an e((ual voice in tlie 
counsels c)f Nali.)n. \vould commend itself to general public opinion. ()u the whole 
(he sul)-('omniittee wouM he (lispt)sed to reeaid a (listtihiitioii as lietweeu Province 
and Province on pojmlntion ratio as the most eoiiveiiieut and satisl’acloiA airreeinent. 

!i0. 7’V lAvrrr ('hnnthiT Ti'.r. —'File trend of o]»inion as to tlu' size of the Lower 

( hambm- was tliat it should e.msi^t of approximately il'K) m* rubers, thus piovidiue, 
i'OU|;ldy one n'presciitalivc for each million of tin- iidialiitants of India. ( Ui the other 
hand the virwv ^\as strongly e.xposscd that tin* iKjUireniciits of efliciency would nut 
be met if thr (’hamin-r were to exceed l!(X> as a maximum. The su!)-( ommittec' as a 
whole nco^iiise the force ot th<se coiisidcratioim and also of the desire lor a Lliani- 
ber of suflicicut size to allord a ira'^onalde apjiroacli to adequate re presentation of 
the ])opulatioji. But since no oai applOa' li t(> llnr* laltm’ leieai lemld be* secured 
without cnlar-iiip ihr Iz'cislat nr** to an uiubm eAfent. tin* sui)-<'o*umittee think that 
haviiit; repaid to the Ltreat imixn-iatie - whi<*h ime't bo att:ich<‘l to eflicieuicy ol 
working. J'l'j should h^' adojite^l as the iiunib:;r e*! seals to be pr<J^■ided in the Lowei 
C'h.nijlM'r. 

3J. I Hi^fnhution of Soais in ii<r Lo'/ri (’’■(foJh:' — In the* Lower riianibcr the 
Indian Stale*' l)(h‘^ation elo not claim, as tin*}* d(* in the Senate eejualily of repre- 
se-ntation with Bntish hielia, but here al-o tliex claim some ^’:re[Uer representation 
than they w mid obtain on a ^-irict peipulalion ratio. The British Indian representa¬ 
tives on the sub-Lomniitl'*0 weTC not, howeier, eli^-po-ved Te) eemtern])]ate* a distiii)!!- 
tiem as between llicmse'lvc^ and tlm Slate’s in tin*' (‘liambi'r e'm any oilier basis than 
that- of popiilatiein. < )n thi" basis ajeproxnmite ly 7 d ju i ecni ot tlu* seats wemlel be* 
as.-'sij^m'd to Brilmh India and JJ per (‘e*nt. to the Stal(,s, But wlnle the latter \ie'W 
must he re'corded as that ol flic majority e»f llie suh-Ciujimittee. a substantial 
minoiily would leoard so enat a di-'panty hciwecn flic two e*lasst,, of uiiils as 
incoiisi*-!! nt with and iiiiinieal to the ideal which the* (imfcreiue* has set Ixdore 
Mse-lf, and the miiiuiily wish strongly l‘> nrp>e ujion their c(.'i(*a^ucs (lie de-^irability of 
siibordnialini; tlie-ory to e.xpedieiie'V in the iiite*i'ests e>l poodwil!. Xo Loiif(‘re.’iiee <'an 
lieiiu* te) be'ar Iruit unless its memhe is appioaeh the'ir task in a sjiirit of ae<‘ommoda- 
lioi and ace oin mediation in this mat ter is. they are eoidideiit. not beyoiul the reach 
of Indian staleniansinp. 

dhe (inestion of the reu)cctive j>o\\crs ot lin- two (’hambers. which has been 
temched U])on in jiara. L'G lias aLo an ob\iourt hc.irinLi on the* matter. 

‘id, Mi’thoil o[ rlcdion to Lmrcr fV/ar. - ] lere aiiain the* snb-C’evinniillee re-let 
dial they are unable to reeorel a nnaniiuems xie*w'. The,* British India represe’iilatives 
almost without e'xee'*])!ion favour diree.1 eleeliem by constitucneies arranjted on a 
]il,in i;eMerally similar iei that, of the* '•m*iieial eemstitiuimies'' lor the existing 
L'‘p;islalive* Assembly. 1 hey maintain tli.af tins melliexl of election liaa inA proved 
in practice* inc'oiivcnie'iit, or unworkable, that such inconvenience as it lias hitherto 
prese'Tited will he eliminished with the ine-rease which I hey contemplate in the 
number of scats available and the eonseejiunl de'e-re^ise in the size of constituencies, 
that ten years’ <.xjnrie'iie’o has liimly esfahlishe’d it in po])ular favour, and that 
resort to any nulhe>d of ineiiree*! i*lei'tion wonlel not be accejitcd by Indian public 
opinion. Other members of tlie suh-('ommittee are' unable to contemplate as a 
littiuf;- repositeUT of jiuwer and responsibility a Chamber whose members w’ould have 
so exif^uous a link betwein tliems»*Ives and the ))opiilation of the tireas they W’ould 
purport to represent as would he provided by any system of direct election. 
/\ssumitip: for the sake of arp,umcnt that as many ‘JC)0 scats w’cre available for 
isritish Indian representatives, they note that the avc‘rap;e size of a constituency 
would be some 4.COO square miles, and that if due allowance is made for the com¬ 
paratively small areas of the urban constituencies, the fjcneral average w'Oiild be 
oven higher. They note that the Franchise siib-Committee have refrained from 
making any recommendation on the franchise for the Federal Legislature: conse- 
(tuently thi'y cannot bring themselves to regard as popular representation according 
to the accepted canons of parliamentary governnieiit a system which provides for 
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the 'Ml'-lioiT' of iiionilM'is li\ ,iii nveraic iiuidIiit oI some' o.fmn diolors sciilli.ri'el 
ov('E an average area of sonu* i.OOO S(|uar«‘ niHos. aial tliis dillifully ^^()ukl not in^ 
Vaniovi'd hy an iinava-^o in llu- iwcrayt' luinihor of ('l-rtors by a lowcrinjj:: of the 
liMncliisc ; tor an incn>asa in Iho numlx'r ol tlir Notnix in sucli ronstiMn-ncKS ^volll(l 
inorely incnrise tlic diHicnlti-.-i of r^talili^hnia coniacl bi'tworn the eaiubdalo and 
fli“ voter. But ajiait from ihe^^e piaeluMl dillieull;es, ^onu* members ni tiie Mib- 
( ommittee h'el stronuly that, in tlie aeti^^rapliii'al »‘ondilioim ol India, an\ system 
ot diri'el eiei'lion A\onld seiioiisly iireiiidiec the M'eee.s.s of llu' Ikdmai nleal. In 
(lieir view it is (.if the utmvi'si inijioilaiua' that the tie between the (\‘ii!i'e and the 
units should lie as eioM'lv knit a^ pes-^ibl". and that it slimiid lie a lie ol natural 
atliiiily of outlook and inteic^t and eapalde of eounle!a* tme I he eeni riluetil lemleneii ^ 
Avhieh, but' for sueii a eounterpoise, will ],(■ iialiie 1(* develep in tlu' Brovinees from 
the iuereasi'd autonomy now in prospinU. In tlie oi»inion of tho-o' who hold this 
view the only salisfaetory ba'^is ior iejiresentalion in (ilhei Cliamlier ot the I'edeial 
]iej;isla(ur(' is eic'etion b_A the Beei^latnri . ol the 1‘iv)\ im-e--. I'liis nei d not in\o!\(‘ 
the iiKU'e iT'prodiielion ol the Bowm’ ( hanilM r on a small'T .-'‘ale, il .is '•siiyeestMl 
in lhi^ Beport, special ijnahli(*;i! ioim ate presei lin'd to; memhei-tu}) (»' the Senate. 
But il this plan is not adopt, d, ami the vi< \v itr<o,i!l'> that ilii immheis of the 
Aisemhiy s}i,)n!d he elio'-ai to iepre«enl the ])opnki! loii" ol the nni’-' i.alle'r than 
tli'ir < Jovernm'Ills iir Iv'yi'-laluie",. those m* iiibi'r.-' of liie suh-t'omimii i-e ho arc 
opposed to direction ch-^ire to |ioint out that il i- not n(et"^sar\ eon-eiiiiem e ol a 
d''('i-iio;i in ihis siaise that tlm populaiions ot th'.' .iie.is should eke! their represeii- 
lati\es diri'etly, Xhiriems d-Mccs are known to e.m-t ihition-makei - as alleriiat i\es 
to direct ('lection, and thi'v wuuld sronylv ui'm* I'uai eve;\ possible aliern.P 11 e should 
be ex))lore(l b’cJoic a liiiai (leei.-oon in taken, 

/-'/'■ <>! the l.o/rn ' 7n/yeAe, - The suli-t» mnill .iie ot opinion lliat the 
‘eim of till' Lo'.ver ('hamher should b(‘ liAe vetiT' unle-''^ .-oonei dissolve! h\ the 
(Tovernor-tu'tioiad. 

nj .'-fn'Cid! ^< /'('(>t < O.h'fl oj it/ i'lU'lh it! / k'/f / d !J)\( \ t hi > ' 

-' 1^0 liiitlier point- remain to Ik- nientiom-d in reyaid (o llu- comjio^itten td the 
rederal L('y;isla! ii j e. <)pini.Tn a\.is 'inaniinoiis in th'' sn!)7'.,-iumil ti e thal, siihj . t 
to any n'port ot t he Minoru le^ sub-t'tinimil ti-i', ])iovi'.ion 'hould i>e male for rejU'e 
s’litatioii.^ p is-^ibly in both ('hamher-, andi < >‘r(ai i!\ in the Lowei- ('IjiiiiiIhi 
( d (-ei'iain ^ spe.i il inteie-is. naimlA. tlm Itipres-'-d Indian 

(unsiiaim, Buropi'an-'. Any,io-lndians. Lindlmd'. ('oinmei-.e (Ikiro].)'‘an ami Imlian) 
and Jaihoiir, Sf'eondB, in their inti'iim lo-porl, tin- snb-Commii tei- ('Xptes^(‘d tin* 
y.ewtiiat so loim a-^ tin re are any lesjrvel snhie'ts the I'lown -h mid he n'pre-ented 
in hoth ('liamh.-r\\ idle the sui)-('ommiii'-e unaniinon-ly maintain that reeom- 
mendaiion, Inrtlmr diseu--i-)n has .h-elM-,ed a dit'eri'iiee (d view as lo the Innetions ol 
th ' ( I'own nominees, and as ic llieii- num!»ei-. Some rnemlH-rs i/t tin* snl)-(’(»niiniltee 
consider ihil their atU-ndanee should lie --olelx l<ir tin* jen-po-i- ol e.-plalnie.e the 
(e.)vt'rnor-( e>neral s policy on his hehalt. and tlial ih-y --di mid no! ('\erei-'> tin- re-ji! 
10 Aot'C in divi-iions, Oi.lirrs ar-' of opinion that t'ln-'e jiei-son,-. '-'nmid h-- Inb, 

niemhers of the (a'Kisiatnre Some nn-mlais ot tin siih-('omniilk-e <"imnk-r .iLiaiii 
that, the only nomijiei's (h fin- (’oiwn -hoiil 1 he i)ie primip.il a li'ser-' ol the 

(oovernor-< Jenoiai in tin- a'hninistraiien of the n.-erM'd snlij.'-t-. while otlieis think 
t.ial tlm (Toveriiur-( Imieral sboiiM la' emj>o\\cre(l to in'minatf; a '-peeilied numher ol 
)>erHons, not ('\eeediiiy, s;y\. 10, b» ('.n-h (’]iamh(-r. 

. oo. J/eans oJ ttrruriiiif Jabilit-i for the 'I'ln' o lation lU llu- hvo 

(diarnbi'i’s to one anotlier lias been tone’t>-d on airee Imt a parti' Ular aspeet of the 

iclatiou of the (‘hambers to tin* Jkxu-i-ntive was a subject (d diseu- ion in the sub- 

Corarnittee and should be inentiom-d here. IMi th-' puij^os.- of seeuriujj; yiealer 
stability to tlie Eyeeutivc the suLipestion wai made ami found a larye measure ol 
support, that Ministers should not lie eoinp.-lled lo re.-iiyu save in tlie event of a 
vote of 110 coutid(?nee jiassed ov a maioidy ol at lead 1 w'ud.hird:^ ol the two 

Onambcis shtin^^; togidher. Muiisteus aya.in.-u whom I* s tlian Iwo thirds (d the 

votes have been east on a motion (d rm eonhdenet' would not, howt-Aer, for that 

imason alone eontiiiuo to enjoy to any pn-ater extent than in-lore the eontidi'm-e 
or thi? Legislature yvho Avould be still abk* in olhi'j- ways to make etleetivo 

their Avaiit of eonlideucc. But lh(* snb-Lominiltee are (d opinion that 
sonic means should be devised A\ln'reby, in tlie interests of stability, an adversi' 
vote should not on every oeeasion lu'cessanly involve llm resignation of the Ministry, 
and that the subject should be further explored. 
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!5(>. I*ostti ) 1 L of SLi If-i' Oft .i( ires tn rrhiifoii to afjechtKj British 

hiitiii SiiU ‘0 th(‘ functitnH ol' Ui>' I'^'dcral (lovcrmucnt 'svili (\x(<‘ikI }K‘}<*n(l tJie 

niiiL;(' (jI' Irtl.-r.il siih'j H'ts and will (‘inhraa; tlinsi* luatlcr-i wliicli aro stj-irfiy th(‘ 
<ou(*orii of liritisli India alom*, it li.ts to he d'-cidcd whether (lie States’ icpfcsenta- 
tive^ ill tlic iHider.d 1. un.* should take any pari intia* dehati'S and docisions 

on lliis lath'r class ol luPtcrs with which ca hfi/fotfifsi tJicy will not, h(' dii'0(Mly 
coiicertied. Tlicrc is much to he said iti la\our ol trcaliii^'- all imaubors of the 
h’cdcral Iv'^Klat lire a- entitled and em|)Owere(l lo eonlnbufe tlieir share towards the 
(h'l-ision ot all matter'^ witiiin thi‘ rani;e ol the Le^islatuo’s (Uitic"^. It would he 
( leaiiy imjiossibl.', so f.ir as llu^ lOx'^eutive is eouemnei (which will, like ihf' Jjceis- 
h'ture, h(' e(mi))OSc(l of la'iin'scotatives ol both Statics and llritisj) India) to (lillerenli- 
at<‘ the, fuuelioiis of i\rmi>ters in such a way as to conhin^ tin- responsibilities oi 
Siati's' ri'prescnlat 1 Nt's to hbalerai lualter- ; no workabh* scheme could he devised 
with th(’ ohjeel wlii-ii would not cut at tin' root of thi' prineiph' of eolh'clive 
i esponsibility in the ('abinet. loir this rea'^on the Stales d.-siri'—with the ^eniTal 
assi 111 of till' sub-< \iinmittec—that tlieir repre-^'-ntatiV'*'- in the Lem^lature should 
play tju'ir part, (siually vith tlieii- Ihitish Indian eolh-auiies in ('xpre^ sine, the decision 
of the Ic'c'islatiire on an\ fjU''Uion Avhieh involves t!ie existence id tlie ^linislry. 
e\''ai It tlu‘ maMer wliieh has eiven ri-c to the (jue>^iion ol e(mfidene:* is om' wJiieli 
primarily alleeis Itnlish India only. .\! the same time d'heir 11 i;j.hiiesses would 
]»rcfei' ihai the SmIc'^’ i ej>i i-- eiiim i\ es should take no pan in tlie ileci-^ion of matteis 
whieh. iieiipi; out'-ide the raime ol lederal snhjeeis. no dire<'l interest to the 

S'ates. h would no doidit l>‘ jm^-iole so to arraiij-' husmos m the Le^i’'lature that 
iliat iklls or I’.udeel d m im.l'' ot Him eharae!-r simuld !)■■ ebalt with (slhm' exelu- 
sivi'lv or in the (.’ommiilec siane hy a ('ommitl s' lanaloeous to the Scottish Coni- 
inittiM.' oi ihi' lions.- of ('ommonsi < (tn-i-iin;^ id the llntish Indian repre-^entativi-'i 
alone, ^^)me iii-anh'is ot the suh-(’ommine.- think liowever, that it ^\oultl be uu- 
lortiinaie to iiiiiiat" such a sy-vlcm ol ditl'-Tenl i.P ion and llial, whalevcr eonvenlioiis 
mmht Ih' ohser\ed it would he iiml'"iiahie in teims to tiepnve the Ja'^islature 
ol ihe coni uhnt ion wliieli any of iis members miulu be able 1o make on any 
matim’ willun thi‘ Lej.n'-latiii’eS purview and they mink tint it would he found in 
))raeii('e ditlieuli, it imt inijio^-.ible, to chw'-ily a a,!ven maltei- a^ belipe, one in which 
the Srati's liave no intcie'^t or eom-ern direel (>r imlireel, 'I'he ^ul)-('omiuiltie 
ree.mimemled. liowmer. that the matier be tunher exploreij. 

:5<. t b;>//vc/c/ 70 c o/ thr Fr/Irral lo' //sto to i c'. — With nd’ere -ei* to j>ar.i;^ra]>li 0 of 
this Ib-ji'ii’t, the reports of two suh-l’ommit(ee« are appended to this Peport in which 
recommendations ju.vc beiai made as to the ehn-ifieai ion :w holerab eentral or pro- 
vineiah of .all ih' ‘•uhji-ets which aie al pie-enl within the eompetenee of the Indian 
Le;;is at uu'. d lie ‘-mb-i toiumiitee endorse' e.'aierull\ the^' recommendations, thoiieh 
iJn y recognise that the further exjiert ex.munatum which (he matter will uudotduoiily 
re;piir,- mas show the neev'-'''i!y e-t <i)me m.xliiieal loii and .eljuslment. It wiil he 
ohscMed liiai. apart liom the "peiiiie leeommendatioii-^ made with re;^ard to the 
treatment ol tli ' se/eral items in the Ii.ni, th'.ae ir. a ecner.d recoinmeiidatioii that 
li'uisl itive eowirdimitioii reijuired m respect ol ei'iMaiu provincial subjeets, or aspects 
of provincial sn'ojceis, sh.rnld no lonma- h' secured by the jiroces^ of submitliiu; 
Provini lal Bills on these subjects ior llu* ju’evious sanction rd thi* (hwernor-Cieiii'ral, 
but firstly Uy selieduluiL;' certain exn;iiiLr .AeN (and the same process would, of 
course, be apjjlied to certain Acts of the Federal Lei;islaiuiv in the future) as b(‘ine 
iiieapai)le ol amendment in ihen- application to a i’rovinee by the Provincial 
]aa’;isl.itlire without, the iirevious sam-tion of liie (lovernor-t Jeneral and, secondly 
l)y f^rantine coneiiriviil powers ol le,i;isl;i(ion t-) the lAideral Legislature on ecrtaiii 
aspects oi spieial I'rovineial suhji'ctIt would lie necessary to iuelude a provision 
that any Provincial Act relatinu' to thes(> subjects whieii is rcpu;j,nant to a hVdcTal 
Act is. to the extent of tJie rcpu^iuuicy. to he void. 

ds. Rtisuhial 'phe siil)dA)mniittee draw attention to the fact that, 

hovvover carclully thi' lists of Federal, CViitra! and J’rovincial subjeets are drawui up, 
tho'c is hound to he a residue of subjeets not include 1 in any of them. Whether 
tlwse residuary pow'ers ol legislation are to rest vvuli the lunleral CTOVornmeut or 
wiih the Proviuees is a matter on which the suh-roinmil,tee have come to no conclu¬ 
sion. Its ^u'at iiu|)'ji(aiiee is. however, manifest, and it will need most careful 
eonsideratiou at a later sla;Ae. 

.Id. Control btj t/c Federal Gorcrwucal over Provincial .Qoreruments ,—This 
topie leads naturally to the question of the powers of control to be exercised by the 
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I'cilt'ral Ex<‘i'utivo ov(‘r the Provincial Executive aiui tlieir nature and extent. It 
;;oes wiiliont saying tliai witiiin the ran^e‘ ot EediTal Rul)jee!M, iJic Eedei-al Excrii- 
live ni!HL have authority to ensure that Federal Acts are duly executed in the 
Provinces ; it al>o ”(K‘s witlioiii sayini; tliat within States’ ttuTitory thcrt* can b(' 
no (iue>lioi) oi (he exercise of any siieli authority, direet or indirect outside th(‘ strict 
ranine ol Fed(;ral subjiM-ts. Jhit it seians equally evident that in matters allectiny; mort‘ 
than i)ne Ih'ovjiicv' ot British India, evim where th“y relate to subjei'ts elassiticd as 
Provineial, thiua' inu^i be some authority eaj»a!)lc oi ri'Solvine, disjmiis of c-o-ordinat- 
iny; policy what uniiormity of policy is in thi‘ inOuvsts of India as a whole, and 
the sub-(’oaiiiutlee eoiisidta' that the const it iD ion sh e.ihl rccoe;nise this authority as 
vcstin;j; in the lo'leral (Jovernin ait and should in ik * suitabl'* iirovision for its 
exercise. 


Sub Committee No. II (Provincial Constitution) 

Pcpoai' PKi>i;Nri:[) .\'r'ririno .Miojixu. oi' liu: (.'om uirrni: oi' rut: 
winua. (.’oNi'j’.iiKNCi;, ni:ni) on Ibni Div..’i:Mni:K, IDd''. 

1 . J he lollou iim O'pn-: snbjied to adjus;.neiit to th* e ) nplete const it iit ion. is 
submitted by sub (AHumittee No. II. 

d. iiie snb-( toinmiltee was appointed to eoasider tvvo heads of tlu' Lord 

Chanei'llor’s list, iiaiiu'ly 

(a) the powers of‘the iiroviueial leyislatiiri'S. 

(b) The eoiislitulioii. eiiaraeter. j» )\ver^. aitd rc-j) m dibilii ies of (li ■ l‘rovIneiaI 
exeeutnu's. 

d. The sub-Fommittec m s on the 4th. bth. Sih. Dth, ami rah. Deeember. The 
.pioceedin es on the iiixt, aii I s‘e-)iil (li\, eompri-e) a ^^aieral di-icu'■sie, n of the 
luoolem, ()ii^ tile siu'Ctr'dinu. days piriieular is^ins wme separately t'onsidercvl and 
examined. The (diainiian nil‘d tint tlm s;/.\ litetini x number o‘l eliamtiers of the 
provincial Iceiisla*ui'es. ninl tin* (juc-itiou ol the oii(mil bloc mii:,lit aUo be discussed 
as ^^ermane to the sub-t'ornmitlee’s Terms of Reim-eiice. 

1 . The Abolit/on of Dffnrc n/. -Tiu' sub-Commitlee is a^Tced that in the (iovcr- 
nor s jU’ovim.ies the exislnm sy->.t‘Mn ot dyuivhy should b * abolished aiiel that all 
provincial suojeeLs, iiicliidim.', th_‘ portfolio of la.v aii.l order, slioulil b(‘ adiuiiiisi mohI 
lu r('-.])onsibilily to idn> provim-ial le/islatures. 

5 . The Composition of fhr iVovinnia! i:ircntiees~(A) Joint liesponsihiliff/.-- 
ihe suo-Coaimittee re,-0111111‘lels that there should be iinitarv ex(vuti\cs ; ami that 
the iiulividual Ministers eomi) ising the exe-ui,ive should be lotiitly responsible to 
the Icft.islatiire. 

{Raja Xareu lra Noth an aits t’>r n-;-:,: I of thr Minot itCs snh-Cootmitfee hefon 
atjrretng finaUji Uj jotni t rsjnmsibiltftjg 

(d) 7 //e apj)oi?Unn nt of Mitnslcrs ,—Tlie rt'sjionsibdil v for appoint i 11^; Ministers will 
rest \yith the (Toveriior. The submlommittee is of opinion that, in the^ disehar;;e of 
that function the (TOVLi'iior should ordinai’ily summon the membtu' ]>OBsessIii}_' the 
hugest following in tlie legislature, and invite him (.0 sehs-t tile Ministers and sub¬ 
mit their names for approval, d he iMinisters should ordinarily be drawn from among 
the elected members of the [irovim-ial legislatuix*. fn tJie (‘vent of the cpjiointnH'iit 
of a iion-elected non-official, such person should be required by statute to Bcenre 
election to the legislature lami it the legislature be bH*ameral, to either chamber) 
within a prescribed period not exceeding six months. l,ui subject to this limit he may bo 
nominated by the (rovcnior to be a membm- of tlie legislature. The sulj-Committee 
there should be no disercliou to permit the appointment of an 
olricial to the Cabinet. 

{The. Marquess of Zetland and Sir Robert llaniillou dissent from the last two 
sentences,) 

(c) Group or eomniunat representation in the Cahinet.—T\iQ sub-Committce consi- 
ders it a matter of practical importance to the success of the new constitutions that 
important minority interests should be adequately recognised in the .formation of 
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](i Di!c. ;!o ] pno\’. (-'oNsTfTrrroN .st n-cojiM. REPoia' 

(.We. ChinUinmni ,/,.ssp,i/s f,„m //«• la.^l <ri,truer.) 

luv,'' ''"r''’ (1, The Oovereor shall 

Islioi, , ^os rv I nv *''■ ,n- wilhlu.hl ass.a.t lo I,-is- 

01 icsuM It loi ihv con^ulei-MlKm oJ tlic GmvrnoM{(‘iicral. 

dncT iny h'i'slaiim^ *'*"^‘‘* ''HIkhiI ili<> jm-viian sanction of the Governor to inlro- 

ProGiifc ; ***'" i^‘li^!ion- rile,*. ol aiiN cla>> oi ( nniinunily in tin* 

rei.lial bo •, Inle.al „i- 

im-eoi <'>I'iin"uu'r'''i;Hh;'by^ <•>' ‘'f «'"i'ul leaisla- 

\lii!i'slert/Z''7>L'n/ir',!!^^^ yi"' 'lov.-niui -leill, will, ih,, kiunvleilt;,. el i,is 

-i-;i;-i,a,T,. ,;.,y„n.s iin,;:,d z!: 

hi.{7i7s h lh,.T|lliIl'H‘'' 'J"; ‘ hiot Mini-ler ,4u,iild lucside ow i- 

- ' ■ ^ . hui ,„I any speeial o.rasi,,,! Iln- Coi. niur may presid... 

oflirr diirinp Ils' ploa7|u■^'7'^/7’^;!A!7M.a7'"'''''^^ •‘"•J 

a elmla^lVpAHar'en ili,’.'(""v","' '1"' '''"I'a An. whieli (,„riers 

Operate. 'J1in (Pnernoj s i v, ' , ‘r^' Iroin tlicir opinion shall no longer 

"• accordance u,iJi (he -Kivnaw)! Vh^ '‘'''>'>11 ^liouid he tak.ai otherwise than 

ol the spccillnd dniM. in > .1 ■ *>0 restneted to the discliai-c 

ihc prot(vti,„i ot iniiioriti-s •omi'H, ^ T 1 Jic^c duties siiall include 

n.inontKsand fin- Nile,-o,a,-dine of the ..alety and trainpiillily of the 

-Oiitahh* 'iV rc^ ihcre -hallhc vesi('d in the Governor (1) 

1 Ik; ppecitii'd duties imnoscd ^ "I‘I !K‘‘‘essar\ lor the discliar^v ot 

cencv^.owi i. 10 ^ the < oust.luin.n and (_ . suitable mer- 

;;ov(aa.iL.M!f Of tin. „ 'V breakdown ol 

l'‘K- more than six nMailli^ \vifhoin “'^''1'' ''t' f^’KKiin in operation 

n sohi,ion ()f both ol j*arhanienl expressi'd by a 

pr(s!.m i-h!id^ con'ven'tLrin^ ^(^^.''kkIjIc that the 

(<’o\'crnors drawn ft-om ii i 1 V.'"' /* the lh'e>idt'nci(‘s ol appoinliim 

-^nppo lor h ' 1 m <’im 1 NTvn-e should la. relaxed. (There was some 

110 ^ lor tin snbMilulion ol tlie word ‘ discontinued'- for the word “nTaxed' ) 

—r‘--"™;"i;;l:i ';r,h""!,. 7 dir zXX 

l.he' previneih^Ci's'latiki"»lmud’7o7U7ccd‘hvf 

i^nbiLni%7»! existiuji; provincial legislatures arc imicaineral. The 

the i.rov?iM some Proviiicca iimke it desirable that 

iVotwe of for constitution of any 

iro\iu(c other than Beu^rab the LTiiir^^^^ Provinces and Bihar uiid Orissa, where 
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opinion in favoui" of a Recond (bambor has ab’cady l)or‘n oxprcssDd should not be 
taken until opinion in the i^rovinee definitely favours (his (-(lurse. 

[The referenee to the Provinees of Jien^al, (he I'nited Ihovineis and Biliar and 
Orissa was inserted at (he wish of a inajorilN of tlie sub-('onnnittti' 1 

Nnfr 

(1) The question of the adminisiration of the jxiiici* was raised liy Loi'd /(‘tland 
und(T i)ara. A, and it was decided that thiD slnndd lie h'ft ioi llu'' report of tlie 
S(‘rvie<‘a Hub-(A)inmitte(' when set up. 

(2) The Bub-Oonnnittee did not consider the constitution ol th(‘ North 
Frontier I'rovince since it was understood that a special siib-C'oniniitliv would bi' dcI 
Ilf) to deal with (his suhjci t. 

The follovAiiiD IhT'^atis were nuMubei-- of lln* Mib-Poinmitlee 

Mr. A UeiKh'rsqn (('hn/r/j/a//) ; Lord /etlaml ; l^ir K’ohcrt llaiuillon ; (11. 11. 
The Maharaja of Xawanai;ar ; >'ir I’rabhashankar Paltani ; Lao Baliadni' iviisliiiaiim 
C’hari. IhddiHff a tialchnu/ hri,'f) \ Sir (iloilain Hussain I Iidaval iillah ; Mr. .ladhav ; 
Sir CFinianlal SiMalvad ; Sir (^)wasji .)(‘haiipir , Sir Shall Nawa/. I’.lnilto ; Sir 
Provash Clinrnlcr Milter : JMi'. Fa/l-nl llnq , Jvaja ol rnriakimedi ; Mi-. Itania- 
ehandra Kao: Sir A. P. ]*atro ; Xawal) .'^ir Aliaiad Said IChan ; Air. ('hintani.ini , 
Air. d'ainbe : Mr. /atridlali Khan; Baja Nai’endia .Nath. .'~^aidai Sampnian Siiqdi ; 
Maharaja ol 1 )arbhani.:.a ; Air, Baiooah , Sii Aluliil ^V<)od . All, 

Mr. Joshi and 1 >r. Anda'dkar. 


Sub-Committee No. Ill (Minorities). 

Krroirr Pt:t:-r,Ni:Ki) a'v AI(:i:iix(.s oi' 'i ni: ('c.m\ irrn:i oi riti wttoi i. 
t'o.M'KUi'.Ni I’, o\ Hdn \n]) Idiit .Iam Aii'i. I'.'’.!. 

( With at) a inftntN/f /if /a/.ssrd Inj the Cotimuttri' nj (he /ihuh (m < 

DV VJth Jai/uKrif, If/'lj.) 

1. The RuliA.'oniinittee wa.s .set up to con>idcr (he claims ol nnnoriiirv oiiioi- than 
those ineideiital to th(‘ subj(*cls rclerred to other ('onnnittec^.. and wa^ eomixisi'd ul 
the following!, memlici’s :— 

Prime Alinister {Chairuiaii) \ Sir AV. A. .lowiti ; Lord I’ecI ; AIa|or Staiih., , 
l/>id Keadinjr ; Air. J'oot ; If. 11, Tlie A;.;a Klian ; Alaulana Alidiaimuad Ah ; Di'. 
Ambcdkar ; Sir Shah Xuwa/ Bhutto (afli'r (lie (h'ath of Alaulana Aluhammad All).; 
Sir Jlul)(‘rt Farr; Air. ('hintamani : Xawal) of (’hhatari ; Mr. 1'arl-nl-l Iiiq ; Mr. 
tihuznavi ; Lieut.-l’ol. Lidney ; K. B. Mali/ llidayat Ihissain ; Air. .loshi ; Sir. I*. ('. 
Mitter ; Dr. Aloonje : llaja Xarendra Nath; Kao K.ihadnr J*annii ScKan; Sij-. A. 
P. I’atro ; Air. 1‘aul, Air. Kanuudiandra Kao; Air. Siiiva Kao; Sir Snlian vXhau'd • 
Sir M. Shati : Sardar Samjmran Sm^h ; Air. Sastri ; Sir Silalvad ; Sir Piiiio/t' 
Sethna ; Dr, Shafa’at Ahmed Khan : Be,';um Shall Xawa/ : Kao liahadur Sriiiivasan . 
Mrs. Subbarayan ; Sardar ( jjal Sine.h : Air. Zalrnllah Khan : ainl (’aj)tain Kaj.i Shei’ 
Aluhammad i^iaii and Xawab Sir Alxliil (taiynm (.alter tlu' departuo' (d Sir Snlian 
Ahmed and theNawab ol t'hbatan). 

2. The sub-C’omrnittee felt that the (irst (ask to winch it sliould aihlress ilsolf 
was to have an authoritative .statement of claims pin in by tiie ri'pii'sentativi's ol 
each community with propo.sals as to liow’ their inti-nsts '-lioidd be ‘^af■<>uarded. 
Opinion was unanimous that, in order to si cure the co-opi-ration ot all eommunities. 
which is essential to the siucessful waukinL!; of responsildc (lovdinmail in imiia, it 
was necessary that the new consiitutioo should eonlain i)rovisions (hsifjiied to assun* 
eommunities that thi'ir interests would not be prejmlieed ; and that it, was particu¬ 
larly desirable that some a”;reement should be (oim* to liotwiHU the major eomimini- 
ties in order to faeilitate the eonsideralion of (lie whole (piestion. Although (Ids 
w^as very nearly accomplished, it has not yet suei‘ced(‘d. but the negotiations are to 
be continued both here and in India. 

3. One of the chief proposals brought before the snb-(tomniittet^ was the iiuhiHion 
in the constitution of a declaration of fundamental rights safeguarding the cultural 
and religious life of the various communities and sectiring to every individnal, 
without discrimination as to race, caste, creed or sex, the free cxereise ol eeoiioniie, 
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social and civil rights. (Mr. .lushi ohjccicd lo (ho 00^*^8100 of j'cferencc to the 
economic ri;:h(s of vnrions comiminitios. Dr. And)c<lkar called attention to the 
imcessiiy of inclndiiiij:,’ in the coiHtitiilion aanctioiH for the enforcement of the 
fundamental lights, ijndndin^' a rif^dit of redress nlnm they arc violated). 

I. The possibility was ('X]>ressed (hal iind('r certain conditions the election of 
the I.(Ce;is!atinrs nii^lit 1 k‘ from a i]:ciKTal register, but no agreement was come to 
rc^ardinj; i}ies(' conditions. 

Whilst it was ^('iierally admittcal that a s\sfeni ot joint free electorates was in 
the abstract the most consisttmt with dcmoci-atic pi’inciplcs as understood, 

and w(ml<l l)c accc]'! alile to the Depn'S^ed ('la^-^('s after a short transitional period 
provid('d t,h(' fi-.aiichis'* was based on adult suflr-a/re, the opinion was expressed that, 
in view of tin' distribution of the communities in India and of tlicir unequal economic, 
social and political ctlcct ivcnei-s, (Ikmc was a real dan^('r (hat under such a system 
the r('))r('s<'ntal ion secun^d b\ minoriti(‘s would he totally inadequate, and tJiat this 
system would th('ndor(' edve no communal seeurit\. 

b. (daims were thereloie advanced hy various communities that arranf^ements 
should he made for communal nqu’csentalion and for tixed j>roporlions of seats. It 
was also nraed that llie numlter of scents ia-serve<l for a minority community should 
ill no ease bi' K'ss than its projKtrtion in (he ])Optdation. I'he methods by which 
(his c.onld he si'cnred wc'rc* mainly three*: (1) nomination. CJ) joint electorates with 
reservation ofM'ats, and (3) He],arate electorates. 

b. Nomination was nnanimously (h'precatcd. 

7. .foint electorate^ wi're pi-opo-cd. with the jiroviso that a ]»roportion of seats 
should bt' ri'seiwed to th(' eoinmunitn's 'I'hus a more democratic form would he 
eivcii (0 thi' e-Iectioiis. \eliiUi the purjiose e*f the separate eli'ctorate system would 
he secured. Doubts were', exjin'ssctl that, whilst .sueli a system of election mif^hf 
sccun* the lepresc'iitation ot minorities, it pruvidi'd no j^uarantee that the repre¬ 
sentation w' lid'/l he ;:('nuiiic, hut that it micht. in its workirif^, nu'an the nomination 
or. in any (vi'iit. thi' I'lection ot minority rejiresentat ives by the majority 

communit !('-•. 

It, was i»oinied out (hat this was in fact only a form a community rcprcsi'iitation 
and had in practice all the olqections to the more diri'ct form of community 
electorate>. 

S. ddii* di->cussioii made it evident that the ilemand which remained as the only 
oiu' wliiidi would !)(' p‘nerall\ ai-ei'plahlr was scqiaraie (dectorati's. The general 

''hjceiion to this scdieme has l)e(’n snhie«-l lo imndi ])i\vions discussion in India. 
It involv(‘S what is a via \ (.htilcnll ]>rohlem for solution, vi/., what should be the 
amount oi communal rcjucsentation in the various ProviruTs and in the Centre ; 
that, if the whoh* oi* practically the vInde of tJie scats in a La'uislature are to be 
rissiLined to communities, ilu're will lie no room lor thej>:rowth of independent 
]>olitical o])inion or of true jHilitical partit'S, and this problem received a serious 
'•oiujilication by the demand ot the re]>n'senlative ot th(‘ Dejiresscd (’Masses that they 
should b(’ dediK'ted from the Hindu jiopulation and be regarded, for electoral 
]>nrposes, as a separate community. 

d. It was suL:;^ost('d tied, in ordei- to me<‘t the most obvious objection to the 
(‘armarkine: of si'ats to communities, only a proportion should be so assi|.;ned—say 
HO per (*('nt. or 1)0 per eeut..--nnd that the rest should be filled by open election. 

This, however, was not re^.arded by some of the communities as givinc; them 

the guarantees tlnw leipiircd. 

10. I'he scheme projiosed !>y Maulana Muhammad Ali, a member of the aub- 
(’oinmittce, w hosi’ death we deplore, (hat as far as possible no communal candidate 
should be elected unless be secured at least 40 per cent, of the votes of his own 
community iiiul at least b or 10 per eiait., aeeordiug to arrangement, of the votes 
of tin* ()lher community, was also considered. It was, however, pointed out that 
such a schiaue necessarily involve<l the maiiitemincc of eommunul registers, and so 
was open to objections similar to those urged against separate electorates. 

II. No claim for separate electorates or for the reservation of seats in joint 
electorates was made on liclialf of women who should continue to be eligible for 
election on tin* sami' footing as men. But in order to familiarise the public 
mind with the idea of wonnm taking an active part in political life and to secure 
their interim ri'presentation on the Legislature, it was urgea that 5 per cent, of the 
seats in the llrst tlirei* Lonncils should bo reserved for women and it was suggested 
that, they should be tilled by co-option by the elected members voting by proportional 
r('])roscJitatioii. 
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1'2. Tlierc t-oiu'inl nLivcTmciil A\ilh (he vecomnundalion of biil)-Eomnii((e(‘ 
No. II ^ Pro\ iiK'ial ( onstil iition) Hint ihc rcpreseulntion on the Provincial Ex('ciilives 
of important minority conimnnities was a matter of the greatest practienl 
imjwrtanee for the successful working of the new constitution, and it was also 
agreed that, on the same grounds, Mulianmiadaiis should he r(']>rescntcd on tin* 
Federal Ex('cutive. Oii ))c]ialf of lie' Mualler ininoriti<'s a claim was ])Ul forwaid 
for their represcmtation cither individually or colleetivc'ly, on the Provincial and 
PedcTal Executiv('S, or that, if tliis should he lound impossihl(\ in each Cahiiu't 
there sliould he a Minister sjiecially charged with the duty of ])rotectinii minority 
inhu’ests. 

(Dr. /\mh('(lkar ami Sardar Fjjal ^inch would add the words and other 
important miiuwitics" after the word IMnhammadans m line 0 ) 

The ditliculty of woikin^' jointly rcs]>onsililc Kxcculi^c^ iimh'r such a scheme as 
this w'as pointi'd (>u(. 

Id). As rejiards the administration, it was agreed tl)at n'cimitmeiii to both Pro¬ 
vincial and (Vut)-al Servi(a> -<hould In- entrusKMi to I’nhiic Sm’vicc ('o’umisi-ions, with 
iustimetions to r(‘concile (he claims of the vai'inns communities to fair and adcfiiiatc 
n'preseutation in the Ihihlic Scr\jecs whilst j^rovidiuL* for the maintcnarn’c ot a 
propf'r standard of (‘ilieicncy. 

' TJ. t)n hchnlf of the liritish eomnu'icial community ii was iirLU'd th.al a commer¬ 
cial tO'aty should Ix' concluded hctwixai tlo'at P.rilain and India, ^oiaranteriim jo tin' 
Pritish mercantile community tra<lin ;4 riuht'' in India ('<|Ual to those enjoyed hy 
Indian-horn suhjtK'ts of His Majesty on the ha'^js (>f rcci])roc.'t] riedits to he {^uarautc'- 
«•(] to Indians in tlu' Fniled Kinedtun. It was aar<’<'d that tin* exisiina, ri^ihP ol 
lOnropean eommunity in India in 0 'i:aid to criminal tied- should l)e maintained. 

If) Tlie diseussion in the snl)-( Vmimi!te<' has cnahied the Deheates to lace ilu' 
difhcnllics involvi'd in the schenu's put nj>. and ihoueh no central aarcf^mcnt has 
been reached, its ne(*rssi(y has heconu' more ap]»ar('nl than evi'r. 

Iti. It has also been made eh'ar lliat the Pritish t-ovtiinmut cannot, with any 
rdianee ol a^'reemciit. impose upon the comnuiniIic- an electoral niineiplc wlimb in 
some leature or other, would he met by their oj>)K)-.ififwi. It w:m tlien foia- |»lain tluil 
tailing- an a^'Teeineiit. .separate electorates witli all tlieir diawbacks and difticuhics, 
would ha\e to be ri'taiiied as ilu' i>asis of the electoral arrancemeiits iiiidi'r the 
m'w constitution h'rom this the <inesli()n of proportions would aiisc. Fudei these 
eireiimsianecs. the claims of the Depressed C'lasses will liave 1 m be eouMdered 
adecjualely. 

17. The sul)-(V)n\mitlec, thci’cfon' rccomun'iul (hat (he ('oniercnce •-hould n'eistcr 
ail opinion that it was desirable that an ae7-<M'nicnt upon th.e claims made to 
should hc' reached, and tliat (he iieuotijitions should la' eontiuiied la'twi'i'ii the 
rejireseutativer^ coneerued. with a ref|ne>i tlmt the lacult of their (droits should b.' 
reported to those eueafred in tlie next sfaec ol l]ics(' ueeoiiatic'us 

1^. d'he Minoritic;-’ and HepresM'*! (dassc-i were detiniti' in llicir a-serlion that 
they could not consent to any sclf-eov(‘rnine eoiistPntioii f'lr India iiuh-s ilicii 
demands wx'iv mr\ in a ieasonahi(' mauncr. 


Sub-Committee No. IV. (Burma\ 

IvEt’oriT n;i:si:NTFi) at djti) Mr:r:riN<; oi 'im: (.:oM\riTri;i. or im; wiioi.i: 

FoxFKiiKxo i:, ox IGrii d,\Nt'\iiY id.)I. 

On December 1st the Committee ol Ihc whole ('onfcnjime set up a sub-fdommiltee 
with the following*: terras of referema'__ 

■^The Committee of the whole Conference at their meeting on PUli .laimary. 1031. 
substituted the following: for paragraph 14 

“At the instance of the British eomrnereial eommunily Ihc luiuciple W'as gcuerallv 
aftTced that there should be no discrimination between the rights of the British 
mercantile eommunity, linns and comieinies. trading in India and the ri^ht ot 
Jndian-born subjects, and that an a]>proprialc convention based on reciprocity should 
be enter^ into for the purpose of n'jriilalinp: those rights. 

It was aj^rced that the existing- rij^hts of the Euroiicnn community in India in 
regard to criminal trials should be mainta.ncd/ 
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“To considir tlic naliuv of liic ('Oiiditioiis uhi<*h \\ouId oiiahlc Piirnia to be sci>n- 
Vidod from Ib’itish India on (<|uilubk' terms, and to rccumniLrid the liest ^\ay of 
s(!enrin^- this end.” 

The following’ deit'^utes ^vere selected tt) serve on this ^ub■<’ommitlee, Over \\hi< h 
1 (I^]ar] Ltussell) was apjioinled ('hairman : — 

Lord [’(‘cI : Mr. Fool : Mr. Aun;z Thin ; i\lr. Ha l*e ; Mr. (>hn (diiiie. J^Ir. de 
(Jianvik'; Mr. C'hintamaiii : Mi. Siinivasain : Faj)laiu Laj.i Sher Muhammad Khan : 
iMr. I\lody : Mr. (iliiiziiavi ; Sir H. ,\. Milra ; Sir JIiiDert (\arr. 

Mr. Shiva Lao was snbs(.<(iiently sibeled to lakt* the place of ]\Ir (Tiiitamani. 

'File sii!)-('ommi(t('e im-l on (he hih. SOi. and 9lh Deccmljcr. ami have aiuho- 

rif-ed me to present this Ihport. The tollowiii^ comdiisious were reached;— 

(1) 'J'he sub-t'ommitti'c ask lli.^ Majesty's < ioveriimcnt to make a public annonncc- 
nuait dial, tlie juiiieipk' of sepai'ation is acc<'j)lcd ; and tliat the i>rospeets of consti- 
Inlional advance* lowarcL roponsibk* (ioveiiiment laid out to lUirma a> part ed 
Hritish Imlia \ ill lad be prejudiced by sejiaration 

(Mr. Mody and Mr. Shiva L.ao d(>,siie ii to liciacoided lliai !]ic> caiiiKd endorse 
tins recommendation without (juah/ication.[ 

{21 The sub-(’ommit(((* an* of ('iiini<m (hat tlu* li^iiimate inteiast-^ of Indian and 
(Ulier mincu'iiies must be satepuarded. Tiny an* not in a )) 0 '^iiion to advi*'e as to 
the }>arlieular form ot ])U>teetion these lntere^l'-• rupiire. d'lu'y (’onsider tlnit when 
the di'tails of tlie constitution (d Lmma are bein^ diseus;.,ed. the full(‘sl opportunity 
-houkl be fiivt'U to all minorities and to tlie (io\(rnment ol India to rejirestmt their 
\i('ws and to stale tlie nature and cAltiu <>1 (he sate^'uards tiny (onsidi'r necessary. 
’I’lu' sub-(’ommii 1 ee eoimidi r that adcijuaie attention should be*])aid to the (piestiim 
of immigration ot Indian Labour and that juoxi-^ion •-hould be madi* for the re;^oi- 
lations of th ■ eondilions ot both (lu* work and life ol the immi^u’ants. The sub- 
t'ommittee als(i c.s])eeially st u^s tlm imitoitance (d’ there bciny no di^criniination a-' 
11 ',cards Indiaim entcrinjj Luima. 

(.'>) There mu.st be a linancial settlinu'iii between India ami Luima. 

Tlu' (jiU'>(ions aie \H'r\ dillicuh aiul teeliniea!, and tin' sub-t ommittee c-onsidei* 

lliat ih(‘y should be d<ali with in (he manner leerniimended by the (JoA’ernmenl of 

India in |)ara<;rai)h b.'! of their Ik'-pateh (’md. .‘IT'K'I 

Tlie •'iib-FoinmitU'C also reeommeml tliat when the east' lh‘m hetii Ihoroiichly ex- 
j'lored by (Jit* experts ol (lu* t\\o ( toveimmenis. (lie sialements prcjiared oy these 
('vperts should be laid before the Standin.i; Ihnaneo ('tnnmitlees of tin' indiiin 
Lcci*laii\'e Assembly and the Lurma l.e^islative (’ouneil r{'>pee(ively, and that n;- 
j)res'iitalives ol tln se (’ommitiees '^Ihiidd he associated with the experts in the 
proceedings of the Arbitral Hoard. 

'J'he sul)-( ommiliee also ('lulorse iho view expressed by the tiovernment of India 
111 paray:raph SO ol their l)esj)ateh re^ai'dinj^ “tlu' {;reat desiraiiility of adjusting the 
relations between the two countries in a sjurit ol reason and mutual accommodation 

so as to avoid as tar as ])ossible tlie ill etleels which mi.cht arise from so tireat a 

change in lon.c (‘stablished piaetiee.” I'liey venture to express tin* hope that nil 
uecotiatioiis between the two (loveruments. whether in relation tc* the financial ad¬ 
justment or to otlier matters, will be apjiioaehed in this sjiirit. 

M) The sub-Committee recognise that adeijuate arranjeements must be made for 
dc fenee ot Hurma after separation, but they consider that the ])reeise nature of these 
arraujL^cmetits must be decided in the liftht of expert military opinion. 

(b) The sub-Foiiiinitlee note the fact that arrangements for the taking over of 
the administration of subjects now classed as (Viitrai in the Devolution Rules must 
be made by the Dovernnu'iit oi Hurma. The sub-Commiltee recommend that it 
siioiild 1)0 considered whctlier. subject to the consent of the Government of India 
and on terms to be arranged, the (JovernmenI of Hurma should continue to make 
Use of certain scientilie f^erviees of the' Government ol India. 

(0) The sub-Commiltce exi>rcss the hope (hat it may he found possible to conclude 
a favourable Trade Gonvention between India and Hurma. They believe that a 
Trade Gonvention would benefit both countries, and they think it important that 
separation should cause a minimum disturbanee of the close trade connections 
that exist between the two countries. 
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Sub-Commitlee No. V. (North West Frontier Province.) 


Ili'f’oin' im;i>i:\ ii', 1 ) ai iiii'. Mi:r-n.\<. or riii: (\>\iMir<»i rm: \vn<»i.i. 
r<>\'f'r.i:i:xM:. iifm) (‘N iCiii ,I\xr\n^, 

1. Sul)-('<)tnmi(U'c X<>. \’ sultniit- Iho Milijcot ad jus( iiKitl (o 

iht* coiujilelt'. ii 111 ion. 

' 2 . 'I'hc of rolcrcticr 1o lln- - iil» i* to cOD^itli'i' “\\lial nu^dilxa- 

lioi)>, if any, ni't' to ))(> made in llx' f^mcial pnoiiioial consl il iit ion to suit tlio ^|>(‘('i;d 
'■ircnmsiancrs ol lln'Xoilli ^V(^I l‘')(>nlirr pito inco." 

•'!. TJk' sii 1)-C\)niniil l('t' ( (Miijiri-cd (In' It'IIow in:; nirnihri '-: 

Mr. .V. Ht'ndoi'Mm {CltdlrnuDt) . Lord Rns^-ll; Lord IJoadm;- • Lord Lolliian 
I>ord Z('1land: Sir S.anincl llo.aro ■ Manl.-ina Midi.ainniad All , Sn Sli.ah X.iwa/ 
tUinIto; ('ajiiani I’aia Slxa' Mnliamniad Klian : I )r iMooiifo : S:)- !> X. IMitra 

Ivaja Narcaidia X.ilii ; Mr. II. L M«»dy : Sii A. L. i'.ilio. X'.iwad ,<m- Al>dn! L^’d> nm 
K'laij ; Si'- AIidianmiad Sliati . S;irdai S.iini'iiraii Sin;:h Mr Slnitaal Abrnad 
ICban . All'. ('. L. >\"ood and Air. Zafiidlah Khan. 

It held nn'etin;'- on (lie iS(]i and .‘Mlh M'-conihei V.IV^ and on tin' Ml .laniiarv 
LLI. 

I. The j\r((/ /or nr/iir///.-'’Vhv sid)-('onon i( (t r iinaniinoiis in allackinn iirLM-nl 
i'nj) 0 ]-laii('(' to till' iK'od for rcfoini in iho Xorih WA-st Fiontii'r I’ro\iii(‘(\ Il ircont- 

no'iuL that (i\(' jidiniuHto:(>d di<(ric(< should < ca^o (o l>»’ a^ Ihi-y are at uri'^cnl a- 

(•('nlrally adndiiisterrd L-rnl'iry nnih r the dina-t oinilrol oi tlx- (liu'crnnaa’i oi linlia 
anil (ha! tlioy ^holdd l)o yi\rn ilu- sluin'^ of a (ioM'rnorX proNiin.' snhirrl 1o t^nch 
adju-'tinont ol del lil a- local cinnnnsianc. - rc(|uii-c and lln- extent td' the Ail-lndia 
iiilcro'^ts in th(' |)iovincc‘ nc(*(*ssitalo. 

77/r ('las<iiftf at (OH ol Prot oo lal d'hc ''idt-( oinini'tc'.' i ccoiniiicnd" 

that, as in othi'r (io\eriu'irs' }U'o\in<-('^ there sljonld he a < hi'^silh at ion ol prosineial 
siihjoet^ (Milnisied to the charu-’ of (he ))ro\meial eovi-rnnient. d'lie prernsi’ di,- 
criniinat ion oi snhjeets ht'lweiai ilie ('enlrt-nnd tlic Noi-tli West I'lonier Lioiiiier 

will reiiuire eai'cfnl iin'esf inal ion il laa-e.s^ary. hy a sjieei.dly eonstniilrd eorninillei' 

lollowini; broadly the linos oj il]<. cl.a-sifK'ai i,)i) in othi'r provinces. Sidtjert to the 
lindincs of siieh a eoinniittte Ilje siil)-('onimit ti'e eontenipl.-ites dial tin' ehai;.’(' ol 
the ordinary t-ivil jiohei' in tlu' Ii\e administered distri.as ('X' lndinc du' tiontier 
constabulary will pass to tlu- iuo\incnd c-overninent of I hesi' distia’cts. but in \ieu 

ill ])ar(icular (>f the close relation of the i>rovinc<' will) matters of (hdence and fnie;ii 

])oli(‘y the snb-(’nmmitlee considers it essiaitial that all matters of All-India in))toi 
eant'e niul all matters conncct(‘d with the control of tlie tribal traels. for instance 
die frontier conslabulary, fiontier reniissious and allowanei's, and '•tratenie nnids 
sh mid be ('.xcludc'd from the pui \ iew of die p]-ovincial c.Avernnient and classed as 
centi-al subjects. 'The broail ]toint is that in in.-dcinn; the di\idinc Inn beiweeii centi’.d 
and jirovincial subjeets. ix'pird should be had to tin' nei'd for chissilyiny a- 

central certain subjiM'ts of All-India imijortance p.'culi o to the present administra¬ 
tion of the North West Lrontiea- I’rovinei'. which could not j>ro)>erly be entrusted 
to the provincial len-islaturi'. 

6. Thr K.vt’cufirc .—The sul)-('oininiltee recommends tlnd lln- L.Kceutive should 

consist of the flovernor assist<‘d by the advice of two ministers drawn from the non- 
otlicial members of the le^rislatiirc, at least oni' of whom shall be elected. 

The Governor should also funeiion as Acimt to tin'Go\('i-nnr-1 Iciu'ral for the control 
of the tribal tracts and tlii' administration of central subjects ju'cnliai' to t.ne North 
AVest Frontier I’roviiice. AVith these .subji'cts since they will be not provincial but 
central siibjetds, the ministois wall havi' no eonecrn. 'liie snli-Goinmilli'o eonsiders 
it essential owin^i to the elo.se inlcr-rdatiou between the trans-border 
tracts and the setthd districts and in ordi'r that All-India iiiti'rcsts 
may be adequately secured—dial in addition to [lossessiim a!! Ilu' jiowers \csled in 
the Governor or a Governor's province, the Governor of the North AAT'sl I'ronticr 
IVovince should be the ctiective luxad of Ibc I’lovincial administration and should 
preside over the meeting's of his own cabiiu'l. 

Kate. T —{-^ir Samiul lloare holds the view that in nccordanee with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Ghief Commissioner of the North AVhxst Frontier I’rovincc*, and 
Despatch of the Government of India, cue of llic ininistcrH should he an ohicial. 
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Note 11.— Sir Jl. N. Wilni (he- Avords “jissisird Iiy (Jio advice of luo 

iiiinisicrs" ill the fir.sl sentence of Ihe j)ar<i;4r:i|)Ii. 

7. The /A'ffi.slattir(‘. — ii) A unieaniei'nl l<‘aisl;iiive (.'onncil. The snl)-('oniniil Ire 
rcroinnu'ndH that llicn; should l,r S(‘t up fur the live adniinisl rnted districts a sin^^l,- 
chamber l('<;islalivc ('onncil with power to pass l(*eishilion and \ot(' snf^jily in r(';.'aid 
to all snlijcct" that may b(‘ classed as provincial. In ad«lilion Ihe legislature slionld 
possess tlu' usual pow'cM's of dcliiicration and of inl(*r|)elialion. 

(ii) Its size. J'h<‘ size of th(' Icn-islatnrr should In* suited to the (-onvcniencc ot 
c()iistitnem ics. 'Th(‘ snb-('omniilIre conlrmplatcs a Ireislalive ('onneil with a proltalile 
total membership, elected and nominated, of not more than 10 nicinbers. 

(iii) lis eomposiiion. Tlir stib-('ommillee* considers (hat tin* leyoslattiri' slumld at 
the pres<*nl lu' eompo.“'(''l both of elected and ol mmiinate(l members and shall no! 
exceed li members in a liou^e of lo; and of tin* nominalcd member-^ not more than 
Hix to emht shouUl tie ollleiah'. 

dv) ddie iranehise. ddie sub-('ommiile * that the freneliise m the North. 

We-,!, l''rontii‘r I'roNinee -.honld lie (>\annm*d by ihe l''i.inchi*'e ('ominilt»*e to la* 
st‘t nj) to rej^ort on the tranehisc in all pro\mees. 

(\/ .Minoiily 1’, ina-seiilat ion. Siibj' cr to sii(di re *ommendalion a*> Ihe Minoiiiies 
siii)-Fonimii tee ma^ make, thi-' snb-('oinmittee considers that li ^Alnsbms are /;i\'en 
weiL'htaee in provinces wheK* the\ are in a mmoiii;.. iln* Ifindns and Sikhs m 
Noilh Wh'sl I'd'ontK*! Ib'ovinee *'hould lie uisim weebitaee in the leeisi.itnre ol iJj.ii 
provinci*. d'lu'ir n'pivsentation mieht ir* tlii<** inm.’> the liyoiv to whi'h they would 
),(' (MititJed on a pupnlatioii bn. is. 

S. Tiir Finiinriot .s’e^//e/>/ea/.-'-ddn* sni>-(’.immiitee i-. s.ilir'tied fioin the ti;^ures 
jilaeed bi'lol'e it llial on subj(*.*K which max b'exji'eled to hi* eiassi'd as jiroviiieinl, 
ill' province will show n lai’in* linannnl dftieit. It iullow> that the provincial, 
eovi'i nment svtll re(|iiire tinaneinl a^'>istam-c lio.n central tor lederal) ri'Viaiiics. d'lm 
t'oinmitiee Mic^;e-.t«, that there -honld be pr(‘hminary expi'rt invesiipuiun into the 
allocation of e.xpcml ii iii e betwi'cn ("‘.itr.d and jirovineial be,id.*> to supply the basis 
Irom wliicli tile liiianeial subvention trum ihe central loi teilcral) revemie', may be 
ealeiilaletl. ddn* siib-Eoni ni'0‘e ajiprchenils mat if ih* '-novention be ojien to dt'bale 
aniiiially in the ci'iitral (oi Icdi'i’.ii) h*L:i''lai nr,*, tlie •-nnstance of jimvincial autonomy 
in ihc \orlii We"! I'h’ontier I'l’ovjn-e m.i) be impai’ied. It viiLiecsi.s that the 
dtfiieiilpv miuhl be met by an aen*!*,! ei)nv(*ntion Ih.il t'aeh loiaiieial . 1 -Nij.punenl ^honld 
inn nmiisturbcd t<<r a p''riod ol years. 


Sub-Committee No. VI (Franchise) 

Ri:imi:i ft: i.i'i:i' .v i iiii. Mi.r.ri.x,. oi rur. (hjM\ii i rr.i: or inii; wiioi.i, 

('oNi ritr.NcF.. Ill i.i> ox mill .ivNi Anv. T.);;i. 

t. I'ln* terms of reference lo tlii^ -u!) (Joinmiltce were a*' follows : — 

•()n what main jirinciple.*' is the bd’anehisi* to be based lor men and wommi." 

The hillowine lH‘le‘;ates w<‘re seh*eled to serve on tlie sub (^'onimiltet' 

Sir W. .\. dowili {('ltdiDUOn] ; vSir R. fk .Alitter : liOrd Zetland ; Mr. Ihinnir Selvain ; 
vlajor Siaidey : Raja of Ihirlukimedi ; Sir R. Hamilton : Mr. K. T. Ihinl ; Mr. Foot ; 
Mr. Raim handra Rao ; Dr. .\mb'*dkar ; Mr. Shiva Rao ; Mr. Ihisu ; Sardar Sampuran 
Mr li.ii’o );ih ; Sardar I jjal Sin^ih ; Mr. ('hiniainani ; Sir (.dinmuilal Setalvatl ; Mr. 
Fa/l-iil-Jlu(| : Knnwar Ihsheshwar Dayul Seth ; Mr. (iluiznavi ; Sir. I’hiroze Selhna ; 
Eicnt-(Olonel (lidney: Dr. Shafahit Alinunl Khan, Sir (Jhulain Hassain 
Hidnyatullah ; Mr. Zafnillah Khan ; lie^iim Shah Nawaz : Mr. llali/ Hidayat Husain ; 
Mrs. Snbbaryan ; Mr. H. V. .Jadhav ; Mr. Sriiiivasan ; Sir (.'ovvasji Jehangir ; Mr. 
S i>, iamb(* : Air. .loshi ; Sir JJubert Carr and Dr. Nari'iidra Nath faiw. 

2. 'Tile siib-(kmimiitee met on the lUth, :i:ind, and dUih of December, l9d0 and 
on till’ 1st of January, TJ.dl, and iiave authorised me to present tJiis Report. 

In rear discussion of the franchise principles we have found that they were 
ilos(‘ly ('cmnecled with (iui*stions which more profierly concern the com position ot 
tfie. legislature, the nature of the constituencies, atid the (pialitieutions for candidates 
lor ileetion. These points have not been considered in the Hub-Committcc as they 
fall outside its leniis of refeivnee but we arc of upiuiou that they should be further 
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cxuiiiiiK'd siiiiHi Uip (dlicary of any Ifaiu-ljiHc ‘^ysDaii dt'pc'uils us imu-h on tlu'se 
poinis u^ on tho (|!iulili(.‘;itions lor the fraiiehise. 

J. E.itiniHKui of the /rnur/;/.sr.—While il was ^('iierally held that adult suHVai^^* 
was ihe .aoal wiiieh should ultimal<*ly he altaiio'd, il was nei’eed that iJie basis ol 
lli(" iraiu‘his(‘ eould torthwilh he l)roadt‘ii»‘d and that a laiee inerc'ase was desirable, 

,S)in(‘ diflerenee ol opinion existed as to the exft'nt to which this was jiraetieahle 
ill jireseiit cirenin^lances. and it wa^ realis'xl that tiu' snb-Uoniinitlec had not Ihe 
necessary matiaial to delennine the preeis-j limits ol the advance, 'Die Statntor\ 
t'oimnission sui^^isted sm-ii an increase in the number ol eb'ctors as would briii;; 
that number uj) to 10 per rent, ot the total populalion. Some of oui- memhei^ 
thought that an inmvase to 2o jirr rent, ol the total population was imine,dial(‘l\ 
liraetuaihle. 

\\h,“ reromnieiul lhal an expt'rl I'ranrhi.v‘ (’ommis-^ion shoidd U* appoinUd with 
insM netions to provid<‘ lor the immediate increase ol tiie eleetorati* so as to eiilVaii- 
ciiise not h'ss tlian 10 pi'r rent, of tiie total population -il ibai slamld on a lull 
invesiiaalion. he ioiind praelieable and di'sirable. 

\V(‘ recommend tliai, in addition to providing lor this inei'i'ase, the C'ommissiini 
hould < vinsidt'r ilie introduction ol a srheine by which all adults not iMiiitled to a 
direct \ote would Ik- grouped toei'tlna* m primary j^roups ol aliout or in s>mie 
otlim suilaoK' manner, lor tlir (‘hrtion oi one represtmtat ive iin'inher fiaini earli 
croup, who would hr entitled to voii* in the rro\ inrial eleiaion-' ('ithrr in the same 
c mstil n<Mieit‘s as lh(‘ direrliy (|Ualilird \'oters or in separate const itnmcics to I'c 
loimrd for them. 

(.Mr, iloshi. Mr. Shiva U lo. Dr, .Xmhedkai. Mr. Sriniv.isan, Mr. K. f. Raul, and 
.Mr, .ladhav rreard tlu'Si' jU'oposals a*- (piite nmdripiair and eoii'^ide! that the 
hasr" of the Iranelii'-c •-hould be broadriiLtl il at all 1>_\ anotliei s\slcm). 

,j. rnifnniitii oj jm f'n,' j ra ficli / —\\h' n'eommrn I that in an\ 

uivrn area llc' tranrhise (juaiilir.itlon^ slionlj hr tlir same lor all <-oininiinitH's , Inn 
wr desire that the Franchise (’omnussrm in making, their propO'>a!.'> sb()iild bear in 
mind that llni ideal system w.auM as ne.irl\ a- p>t-sihie ^ive ea<-h eonimunity a 
\otinc stren,<;tli proportional ton- iiii.nher-’ .ual that the Uouimission should so 
contrive their Iraneliise s^snan as to -(enire tin- n'-ulr in so l.n as it may be 
praetieahle. 

[Sardar I Jial Siii;ch. Sardar •'^anpuiran Sinc,'h Sir t.’oa.asji .Ichaneii. and Eieiii. 

('oioiiel Didiuw dissent troin the latter purl ot this I'onehi-ion.J 

1), Prop/’.rtii (junlii/r(/fi>i/i. — We «*on-ider that there should Ik* a properl \ (|ii,diliea- 
iion tor the. franchise and th.it in this < miieetion iln* word ‘■proj)'‘riy ' should h 
undi'i’stood in its wid‘-t. sense a^! laelndiiu not onl\ tie- owner.-hip of landed pro¬ 
perty hut also the oi-eajiarion ol l.in 1 >d <>r Inn- * jiroperty or the reeei|)l ol income 
or wages whether in eash or kind, 

7. Educational <iiialificatif)ii.— \\c aii- ol opinion that the Franeiii.se Uonitnissieii 
should consider tlie i*\tension oi itiis (pialiru-ation -o a- to ineliide seiaiee in tlie 
Auxiliary and 'rerrilonal I'orees. 

9. Special [ranclubf unohjit ahou f,f nmurn —Wc oijSi jwe tlnil undt'r lie i'Ms- 

ting franchise the nnmb(*r of women voiers is inlinih simiil a- eonijiaied with that 
ol men. No system of iranehisc can he <*on-idered as satisfactory, or as likely L» 
lead to good govern men I w here such a great dis])aniy exists between the vo’iing 
strength of the two sexes. Wh* do not anticipate that tiu* leeommendatious we have 
already made will reJuci* this dispaniy, nor do we think that they pro\ ide su(fiei< nt 
ly for‘the enlranchis(*ment of women. W'e tlii'i-etWre agrei* that special ([Ualiheation 
Bhoiild be prescribed for woini'ii but wi* feel that thi'iv is not sntHeient material 

liefore us to justify an attempt to formulate these sp(‘eial {piahlicatioiis. We there¬ 
fore recommend that Ihe Franchise (’onimission slioiild devoti* special attention to 
this question iu the liglit of all the evidence axailable inehiding the n'eommendation 
of the statutory Commission and tJie --nggesiion made in this Hnh-t*ommil,tee tliat 
the age limit mentioned in thi* proposals ol the Srutntory ('ommission should be 
lowered from 2,5 to 21. 

[ Mr. Joshi, Mr. Shiva Rao, Dr. Amhedkia-, and .Mr. Srinivasaii dissent from 
the proposals iu paragraphs 7, S and 9. J 

10. The franchise for special conshtucnctes.~-W\' arc ol opinion that thi* 
franchise for special constituencies rlepend essentially on the nature of those consti¬ 
tuencies. We are not empowered to consider the later point nor are we in pos- 
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sesKiqn of information as to what special constituencies are contemplated. These 
questions require examination by a competent body. So far as the franchise aspect 
has been discussed in this sub-Committ«‘e a division of opinion has shown itself as 
to th(‘desirability of permitlinp; a voter (lualitied in both a f;cneral and a special 
constituency to vote in both. 

11. Urban and rural enfrancinsejneut. —We arc of opinion that the Frachise 
(yV)nirniHsion should endeavour so to adjust the francliisc qualilicatittns as to remove 
in those areas whc'o* it may exist any marked disparity in the operation of the 
francliisc qualifications in uihan as compared with rural areas. 

12. Thr residrnt/al rrqiiv'nuent. —We are of opinion that the residential qualifica¬ 
tion for the vote required by the electoral rules of certain Provinces should be 
abolished. 

13. The future rlrrtoratr. —We consider it inadvisable to lay down any programme 
of automatic (ixtensions of the franchise. We prefer that it should be left to each 
Provincial 1 .legislature to extend its frauehise at its discretion after the lapse of lO 
years from tin; dat(‘ of the introduetiou of the new (bnstitutious. 

[Mr, Joshi, iMi'. Shiva Itao, Dr. Ambedkar, and Mr. Sriiiivasam consider that a 
})rogramme ot auiomatie (‘xteusion of thi^ franchise should be laid down.] 

11. Fruuelnrr for life Central and Fnferal Lptfislnture. —The form of the (Central 
or I'Vderal Legislature lias luU yet b(‘en decidi'd and in thesi; ciicumstanees we do 
not lind it pos',!!)!.' to make any suggi-stions regarding a suitable franchise system. 

[.Mr. Fa/.l-ul-Hu<i and Mr. (Pmznavi desire it to he reeordi'd that their assent to 
this n'port is eontiugent on the retention of separate electorates.J 


Sub-Committee No. VII (Defence.) 

Lri'oin enr'^rN'i'j:i) ai riii; Mkktino of Ttii; C^o.mmittef. of the whole 
C'ONI'F.RENTI: IIEIA* oX IOtII JANrAltV. P)31. 

1. dhe terms of rclereuei' of thi< sub-t.'ommittee were as follows : — 

lo eqiisidei- ([iiesiiotis ol political ]>riueij)le relating to deh'iiei*, other than Strictly 
constitutional asperis to be eonsiUen'd niuba* heads t> (Powi'fs of the Executive) and 
12 (Relations with the (.'rovvn)." 

'flu' t()llowiiig ilelegates were si'leeted lo servo on the sub-t'ommittec :— 

Air. .1. H, lliomas {I'hairnian) ; Lord Peel ; Sir S. JIoari‘ ; Lord Reading; 
Lord Lothian ; H. If 3'hc Alaharaja of .Alwar ; H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal; 
ll. IL lh(‘ Maharaja ol liikaiH'r ; If. IL The Mah.iraja of Kashmir; H. H. The 
Mahaiaja of Patiala ; Sir Akbar Hydan ; Sir Mir/.a Ismail: Colonel Haskur ; 
The Ri. Hon. Srinivasa Sastn ; Sir Tiz Bahadur Sapru ; Diwan Bahadur M. 
Kamelitindra Rao ; Diwaii Bahadur Rama<wami Miidaliyar ; Sir ITiiroze Sethua; 
Air. M. R. Jayakar ; Dr. H. S. Aloonje ; Mr. .ladhav ; Sir B. N. Alitra ; Sardar 
Sahil) rjjal Singh : iaeut.-C;()l. (bduey ; Sir Hubert Carr ; Sir Muhammad Sbufi -• 
Mr. M. A, .limiah : Dr. Shata at Ahmad Khan ; Xawab Sir Abdul (iaiyuin and Raja 
Sher Muhamnnnl Khan. 

2. The sub t'ouiinittee met on the Ttli, Oth. l2th and Idth January, 1931, and 
have authorised me to presmit this report. 

1. The discussion in the sub-C’ommittee centred mainly round the question of 
ludianisation, and every aspect ot this question received thorough attention. It was 
unanimously agreed that in a matter of such importane as Defence, the utmost 
care was necessary in expressing opinions, and the sui)-Committee as a whole was 
very anxious not to create the impression that anyone in any way or to any degree 
wanted to say anything that I’ould evi'ii remotely tend to imperil the safety of 
the country or to wwiken the strength of the Army. It was in view of 
this general feeling that all sections of the sub-Committee emphasised the importance 
ot luaintainnig the same standard of etticieney in training as prevails now in 
Enj^laud. Ihe sub-Coimnittee also recognised that in dealing with the question of 
Defence it was not possible to overlook that a factor that must govern all considera¬ 
tions of the subject w;as the responsibility of the Crown through the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, which body was ultimately responsible for examining all these 
problems. It was realised that the responsibility of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was special to India, but was common to the Empire as a whole. 

40 
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to the al)Ove matter of aKroemont, the p:en('ral di^eiiasion rop:arditi» 
Indianisation was on the following: lin(‘S. The majority of the auh-Committee considered 
it, impossible for practical reasons to lay down any definite rate of Indianisation or 
anytiiinp of a precise character that mi;;ht in any way embarrass those responsible 
for Defence and hotter the jiidy:inent or the discretion of th(i military authorities. 
Those that held this view felt that th(‘ princij)le of the Indianisation of otlicers of 
the Indian Army could not be looked upon as merely a fjuestion re^ardin*; lh(‘ 
efficiency of a single officer or ^roup of officers, or even of a single unit or ^roup 
of units. It was a princi|)l(‘ that to the majority apjieared to allect the Army as 
a whole. It was in conseejuence the view of this lar^e section of the sub-(Ymunittee 
that a highly technical qiit'Stion was involvi'd on which the sub-('ommittee was not 
qualified to express an opinion. One section of the snl)-Committee, howt'ver, was 
in favour of a strong affirmation to the (‘fleet that the complete Indianisation of tin* 
officers in th(‘ Indian Army sliould lak(‘ place within a speciiied ]>eri()d, sui>j(‘ct ol 
course to the requinanents of efticiency, and furtlua- subject to the j>rovisiou ot 

suitable candidates for reeruitnn'ut as officers in India, d'hose members who were 

of this opinion held the view that this was nut a t(‘chm<al quesiion at all, but 

involved only practical considerations. The difh‘renc(‘ in tliese two views beine 

fundamental, the sub-(\)mmitlee decided to incorporate lln-se in iN n'jxirt, and tin* 
Chairman further undertoch that, when, the pnrsuam’e of the resolutions (tf this 
Hul)-Committ(‘e, exp(‘rt committees were appointful. those expert <‘oinmitt(‘cs would as 
a matter of course take into consideration the pnavedin^s of invvious ('omuHtl(‘(‘s 
and in particular the proceedin^is of tin* Military Reipiircments Commitit‘(' of IbJl 
and the C(nnmilt(‘c on the Indianisation of tin* Indian Army of lAiJ. 

4. Subject to the above the sub-C'ommitt(.*e arrived at the followiiuj; ch'tinile 
resolutions.— 

(1) The Rnb-Committeo eonsah'r that with the dt*v(*h)pinent nl tin* nr>w ]>()Iilif:d 
Rtruetun* in India, iht* l)ef(*n<*e of India must to an im*rea-iuj 4 e\t('e.t be the eoiiet'rii 
of tlie Indian peopl(‘, and not of the Hriiish (Joverurnent alone. 

(ii) In order to ^ive practical (*ll(‘(*t to this ju-iie-iph*. they rceoinnH'iel 

{a) That immediate stejis ne tak(*n to increase snbsfaiitiMlly the lale of liidiji- 
nisatioii in the Indian Army to niakt* it eomnn'nsurait* with tin* main t»b)cet in vi(*n. 
having' regard to all relevant consuh'rations, such as tin* rnaintename of the n'qul.'ite 
standard of efficiency. (.Mr. .linnah diss(‘ut(‘d and desired a clear indication (»1 tin* 
pace of Indiani.sation.) 

{h) That in order to give cflecf to (ni a training college in India b(* «'.^tablish(M 
at the earliest possible inoment in order to train candidates for eomrnissions in all 
arms ol the Indian di'fenee servicers. This coll(*g(* ttould also (rain prospectivi* ofUcers 
of the Indian State Forces. Indian cadets sliould, hoW(*ver. eontinne to be (‘ligible 
for admission as at present to Sandhnrsi, M'oolwi< b, and Cranwell. 

(c) That in order to avoid delay the (lov. rnment India lx* instrnett'd teS set np 
a Committee of Experts, both British and Indian (including n'presentntives of 
Indian States) to work out tin* d(*tails of the ('si.aljlishim’iit of such a college. 

(3) The k'ommittec also recoguis,* the great im]>orlanc(* atracln'd bv Indian 
thought to the reduction of the uumlier of Ihitish tnxips in India to the lowest 
possible figure and consider that the (pic.stion should iorm the subji'ct of early 
expert investigation. 

5. A view was expressed that an addition should lx* mad** to those iTsoluliuns 
to the effect that the sub-(Mmmitt(‘e recognized that no a(*tion should lx* taken so 
as to prejudice in any wav the power of the (Vowu t(* fulfil military obligations 
arising out of treaties with particular Indian Ktal(*s. It was rul(*d, howev(*r, and 
accepted by the sub-Committee that such a specific declaration was unnecesHary ; 
the Chairman giving an undertaking that neitlna' this sub-Coinmittee nor any 
other Committee could iu any way abrogate treaty obligations and engagement tluit 
were in operation. 

b. In agreeing to the forcgcung recommendations (he C()mmit(ee were nnaniinoiis 
in their view that the declaration must not be taki^n us a m(*re pious expression of 
opinion, but that irnmediatcly the Confereiu'c* was conclud(?d, sl(*ps shoulcJ be taken 
to deal effectively with the recommendations made. 

7. l^e advisability of establishing a Military Council including repre,scnlatives 
of the Indian States was agreed to. 
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Sub-Committee No, VIII (Services) 

Rkpokt pi?eki:ntci) a p the Mketin(j of the C(;HMrTTp:E of the 

WHOLE OoXFEEENCE, HELD ON 16111 JANUARY, l93l. 

I'lki terms of nJercneo to this sub-Committee were as follows :— 

“The Relation of the Serviees to the new political structure.’’ 

Tii(‘ followiiiii Delepiles \\(Te sdeeted to serve on the sub-Coramittco :— 

Sir Williajii .lowitt {Chairman) \ Lord Zetland; Major Stanley ; i.«ord Reading; 
Sir Robert Hamilton ; H. JI. i’he Maharaja of Alwar ; H. H. 'Jhe Maharaja of 
Nawanagar ; Sir I'rabhashankar Rattani ; Kao Bahadur Erishnama Chari ; Sahibzada 
Sultan Ahmed Khan ; Mr. Cfiintamani ; Sir P. C. Mitter ; Dr. Narendra Nath Law; 
Mr. Jlasn ; Mr. Tarnbe ; Sii' C’himanlal Setalvad ; Mr. Shiva Kao ; Mr. Mody ; Sir 
(^owasj(; .lehangir ; Sir A. P. ]*alro: ttai Bahadur Eiinwar Bisheshwar Dayal Seth; 
Maharajadhiraja KamoKhwar Singh of Harbhanga; Raja of Parlakimedi ] ^ Dr. 
Andjedkar ; IJeulennnt-Colnel H. A. J. Cidney ; Air. Paul; Sardar Sampuran Singh; 
Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto; Air. (Jhuznavi; Khan Bahadiir Hatiz Hidayat Hussain ; 
Mr. Zafrullah Khan ; Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan : Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq ; Sir Edgar 
^Vood. 

The Kub'Commith'e met on the 6ih, 7ih, Sfli, 0th, IJth, and 13th of January, 
PJ3J. and have authon^ed me to present this Rr]H)it. 

1. Ku\!in(/ mniihfrs of fhc Serriecs. —Inasmuch as the (lOvernment of India 
Act and the rules made thereunder by the Sticretary of State in Council guarantee 
< crtain rights and safeguards to members of the Services, due provision should be 
made in the new <‘onstit ution for tht^ maintenanee of those rights and safeguards for 
all piTsons \vho have been appointed before the new constitution comes into force. 

When the i e\v constitution is drawn uji suitable safeguards for the payment of 
]H;nsions (ineluding family ]>ensu)UB) and provident funds, should be provided. 

As it i‘< imj)ortant that those resjionsdile for the working of the new constitution 
should not at its initiation he embarassed by tin* eronomie waste and administrative 
dillieulties uhicli a change of statF on a large scale would entail, it is desirable to 
take sueli st(‘ps as arc iiccosary to reassure <‘xisting members of the Services with 
tJie view that they may sene with lovaltv and ctlieieney for tJieir normal term. 

’Fo this end the sniht'ommittee agreed'(hat thi* right to retire on proportionate 
])('nsioii should be extended, Imt opinion was divided as t(.> whether the extension 
should be for an unlimiled term or for a detinite ])eriod of years, not exceeding 
five years, 

2. Catnrr rcrnntuK'nt far the All-Imha Services. —We recommend that for the 
Indian Civil and Indian J’olice Services rccruitmciit should continue to bo carried 
out on an All-India basis but the maiorily of fhc Committee arc of opinion that 
rccruiimciit for .ludicial Otlices should no longer be made in the Indian Civil 
Service, J'hc Indian Forest Service and the Irrigation Tiranch of the Indian 
f^ervice of F'nginecrs should be pro\ineialised. 

(Four membm’s would ]>ivfcr that the Irrigation Branch should remain an All- 
India Service. 

Mr. Shiva Kao and Mr. Tamhe desire to record their view that all Services 
should be provincialised forthwith. 

Dr. AmlKTlkar. Mr. Zafrullah Khan, and Sardar Sampuran Singh are averse to 
further recruitment on an All-India basis for the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police SiTvice, save in respect of the European element in those Services.) 

!>. The recruitiwj and cant roll in// anthority far the future All India Services .— 
Since we are recommending that the Indian Forest Service and the Irrigation 
Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers should no longer be recruited on an 
All India basis, wc do not think it necessary to offer any special observations with 
regard to these two Service's. 

t'li the (]ucsijon whether we should record any recommendation as to the 
desirability of securing a eontinuance of the recruitment of a European element in 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian rolice Service there was sonic divergency 
of opinion. 

The majority of the sub-Committee are of opinion that in the case of mese 
two Services it is desirable that some recruitment of Europeans should continue. 
Dll the question of the ratio there is a difference of opinion, some holding that for 
the present re<Tiiitment should contiuuc on the lines laid down by the Lee Com- 
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mission, whilo others would prefer that the matter should be left for deeision by 
the future Covernnient of India. 

Whatever decision may be reached as to ratio, the majority of the sub-Committeo 
hold that the re^Tuitin^ and eoutrollini:^ authority in the future should bo the 
(jovernment of India. They would leave to that authority the decision of all 
questions such as conditions of recruitment, service, emoluments and control. 'Jhoso 
who take this view attach importance to complete control over the Services bcin^; v(‘st(Ml 
in Central and Provincial (lovernments. A minority of th(‘ sub-Committee think 
that the recruiting authority should be the Secretary of State, since they hold that 
without an ultimate ri^ht of appeal to him. and throu^^h him to the British 
i^arliamcnt, it will not he ]) 0 ssibl(‘ to sceaire recruits of the required type for the 
British element in the Scr\’ic(‘s. Those who take this view consider that ade(|nate 
control over the members of the Services ean he secured to the liKlian and l*ro- 
vincial (Tovernments under the Devolution Rules. 

There is one further observation we have to make under Ibis; Jiead. In e\istin^ 
cireumstanecs die Covernment of India can and do(!S obtain ofl'ci'is from thi' 
Provinces to till ceitain central aiipoinlmcnts. I'lider the new r('f.'ime vc hope that 
it will be found possible to eonclude arrani^ements between the (iovernmeni <»f India 
and the Provincial Governments so as to secure the coiitiiuiance oi this practice which 
has oiivious advantages. 

Thp hidjav Medical fi'cMucc.—Subject to ]>aiagra))h I. the siib-C’ommittcc are of 
opinion that in future there should be no civil branch of the Indian Medical Scrvici* 
and that no civil apjiointmcnt cither under the (fovi'rnmenl of India or the Provin¬ 
cial Governments should in future be listed as being reserved for Enro]irans as such. 

The Civil Medical Service should be recruited through th<' Public Service Com¬ 
missions. In order to provide a war reserve, a < laus(‘ slionid be insert'd in th(' 
contracts of service of a siiflieiont number of ofliciu's that they shall undergo ,iu< h 
military training and render such military serviee as they may be ealh*d njiun to do. 
The extra cost involved should be borne as an Army (‘barge. 

Further, the Governments and Public Si^rviee *(kmimissions in India should beai 
in mind the requirements of the Army and tlu' British olheials in India iind fake 
steps to recruit a fair and adequate number of European doctors to their respective 
Civil Medical Service's, and should be ]>rcj>ar('d to pay sueJi salaii(;s as would bring 
about this result. 

It is suggested that agreement might be rcachf'd In'tween the (Vntral Government 
and the Provincial Governments whereby the latt(‘r in selecting their Einopcan 
doctors might grant a preference to tliuse members of the Indian Medical Service 
who have iierformcd a pc^riod of service with fh(' Army. We contemplate Hint siu h 
members would sever their connection with the Indian JMi'dical Service during the 
term of their employuK'iit in the Provincial Mt'dical Service—subject oidy to the 
acknowledgment of a claim by the Army authorities in time of enu'igency. The 
practical details of any such arrangement would hav(; to he a matter of agreement 
between the Army authorities and each Provincial (iovcinmcni. 

(Major Stanley wdshen to make it clear lliat his aevijdam'i' ()f this section is 
contingent upon the possibility of securing satisfaetoi y agreements under 
paragraph 1. 

Lordf Zetland and Sir Edgar Wood fear that under the scheme proposed neithcj- 
the Provincial Governments nor the Indian Medical Service will secure European 
Medical Officers of the type required, and they would preh'r that the pri'sent 
arrangement should continue until Indianisation both in the Indian Army and in 
the Civil Services has proceeded further.) 

5. Public Service Conuiiisslons. —fl) In every Province and in eoiineclion with 
the Clentral Government a Statutory Ihiblie Service Commission shall be appointed 
by the Governor or Governor-General .tk the ease may be. 

(2) Recruitment to the Public Services shall be made through such (Vnnrnissions 
in such a way as to secure a fair and adecnuite representation to the various 
communities consi-stcntly with considerations of efficiency and the possession of the 
necessary qualifications. This part of the duiws of Ihe i’ubJie S(T\icc CJommwsionH 
shall be subject in the case of Provincial Commissions to periodical review by the 
Governor, and in the case of the Central (brnmission by the Governor General, both 
of whom shall be empow’ered to issue any necessary instructions to secure the 
desired result. 

(Raja Narcndra Nath and Sardar tSampuran Bingh desire to add a proviso that 
the pToportiou of appointments to be filled to redress communal, class and caste 
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ino(|ualitics should not, in any case exceed one-fJiird of the total appointments to he 
filled, the remainitifi two-thirds of the ai»i)oiiitments beiiij^ filled solely on consider¬ 
ations of merit.) 

The Governor shall, befori^ considcTin;^ any appeal po'sented to him a^;ainst any 
order of c('nsiire, of withholding; an increment or promotion, of reduction to a lowei’ 
post, of suspension, n nioval or dismissal, consult the (Commission in regard to the 
ordt'r to be passed thereon. 

(ii) Members of the Public Service (Commissions shall hold otliee. during the 
))1easure of the (h'own and be removable liy the Governor, in the case of a 
Provincial ( 'Ommission, and liy the (iOvernor-( leneral in the ease of the Central 
(yommission. Tlu'y sh.all att(‘r’ ctaisin^ to be members of a Commission, be 
inelif;ibh* for a period t,o be tixf'd liy tin' Govtirnor or (rovernor-General as the ease 
may be for further office under the* Crown in India, exee])t that persons who have 
b(;en members of a Provincial Puljlic Ser\ice Commission shall be eligible for 
appointment as members of the (’entral Commission or ol another Ihovincial 
(Mmmission, and nee rersa. 

G) d'he sul)'(’ommittee reeo;;nise tin' .‘'jiei ial position of the An^lo-lndian 
community in respect of iiulilie em))loyment, and recommend that s])eeial (‘onsider- 
atioii should be ^iven to (heir elaims for employimint in the .Services. 

(5) There should lie a statutory deelaiatioii that 

(ff) No iierson shall be under any disability for .admission into any branch of 
the Public Service of the country merely by n^asoii of eommiiiiity, caste, creed or 
race. 

{/>) Mcmbe[siiii» of any coinmuuily. caste, eree<l or ra<'(! shall not lie a ^Touud 
for promotion or suiiersessioti lu any pulilic Smwiees. 

Ill making this reeomimaidatiou tlie sub-('ommittee h^ve ])ar(icularlY in mind 
(he case ol the l><'prossed (fiasM's. Fhey desire that a generous policy be adopted 
in the matter of the employment of tlie Depressed (’lasses in Public Service, and in 
l>ar(ieular reeomuK'iid that the reeruitmeut to all Services, ineltiding the Puli<-e. 
should be thrown open to them. 

G. Internal Adnnnistiation <>l ihr Police, —Subje< t to the ncommendation whi<*h 
has already iieen made by tin; "Provincial (’onstitiition “ snl»-(Vuumittee, that under 
the new constitution responsibility for law and order should be vested in the 
i’rovincial Governments, the ijnestion whether in eunseipunee any special recom¬ 
mendation eliould bo made as to the internal administration ot the l^oliet) was left to 
this Bub-Gommi(te(^. \V(' have gi\en consideration to \.irious suggestions made 
under this head. Some of the sub-G<numittre think it umlebirnble to mak(' any 
rec’opimendatioii which miglit be held to impiug(‘ upon the discretion of (he future 
I’ro ineial Governments. Olliers, who eonsidtr that the control over the Police 
I'oreos at jiresiait secured to the Inspcetor-Geiu'iul by statute should be presetved, 
advise that the Police Act of IHGl should not be snhjeei lo repeal or alteration l)\ 
the Legislature vvithonI the prior consent of the (Jovernor-fjeneral, and (hat the 
Police Acts of Mk' Governments of Bombay, Bimeal and ]\Iadras should be included 
in (he category of Acts which should not be ri'pealed or altered by the Provincial 
Legislature without the iirevions sanction ot the Govornor-ffeneral. 

7. The Central Serviees.—Wn recommend that the Government of India Bhonld be 
(he authority for recruitment to the Services which are under the control of Ministers 
responsible to the Legislature. As regards (he f^erviees under the control of the 
(Tovernor-Gcjjcral, we do not feel called uiion to niak(‘ any recommendation. 


Sub-Committee No. IX (Sind) 

PiEl'ORl I’KJ'SENTJ:!) at the MEETJNli OF TJIE WHOLE CoNFEltENt'E, HELD ON 
IGtjj January, lO.U. 

1. The members of the sub-Gommittee were :— 

Lord Russell (Chairman) ; Lord Zetland ; Jjord Reading (for whom Mr. Foot 
acted as substitute) ; ]f. 11. The Aga Khan ; Mr, Jinnah ; Sir 8. N. Bhutto ; 
Sir G. Hussain Hidayatullah ; 8ir Abdul Qayium : Sir M. Shafi ; Dr. Shafa’at 
Ahmad Khan ; Sardar Sampurum Singh; ‘ Dr, Moonje; Mr. Jayakar; Kaja 
Narendra Nath ; Mr, Chintumani ; Mr. Jadhav ; Sir P, Sothna ; Mr. Mody 
feir H. Carr. 
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THE INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

The terms of reference were to consider— 

“the (|Ucstion of constituting Sind iis a separate Province. ’ 

The sub-C'omniittee sat on I'ith. lillh and llth .January, and have authorised me 
to ])rcsent this Report. 

2. They consider tliat tlie raOal afid linguistic diirerences bct^\ccn the inhabitants 
of >Sind and tJiosc of the l^resuicncy of pHunhay proj)er, tlic gcopraphical isolation of 
Sind from Bombay, the dillicnltics of communication between tlie two, and the insis¬ 
tency with which separation lias been advocated, provide an imjjrtssive ease for the 
division of Sittd from the Bombay Presidency and the creation of a sci)aralc Provin¬ 
cial GoverniiK'.nt there'. 

3. They observe tliat the (Jov('inmcnt of Bombay have poitifi'd out certain ndmi* 
nifitrative difficulti<'s in the vay ot the scjiapation of Sind, but they do not believe 
them to be insuperable. 

4. They note that no detailed examination of the tinancial (‘onsequenees of Hej)a- 
ration has yet been made. On the figures available to them IIk'v are unable lo ex- 
jiress an opinion on the finaixMal aspect^ «>f (In' qiiehtion. 

The siib-Comniittee with two dissentiiail.s (Dr. Moonje and Raja Narendra Nath) 
are imiu'cssed by the strength of the arguments in favour of separation and 
they have come to the etmcliision that. ])rineiple ot se|)aration should Ix' 
accepted. They therefore recomuK'iid (hat an Kxpert ( omniiltie in India should 
examine carefully the jirobable revenue and expenditure of a st jiaiale Sind and the 
seeurity of the debt and the Sukkur P>arrage. and slutuld also recommend an equi¬ 
table adjustment of the financial eommitments for which Sind may projierly be con¬ 
sidered liable. If the inve^igation shows that separation ^\ou]ll leave the lu'w Pro* 
vineo with a deficit, the siiT)-(’ommittec' think that the repr('M'nl;itives of Sind should 
be asked to show satidjietorily liow tlie defi<'it waild be met before (he new Provim'C 
is Bet up. 


RESOLUTION. 

Adopted by Conference unanimously at the final Plenary 
Session, held on 19lh January, 1931. 

I'he (^onfereiiec silling in I’lenary Session lias n-eeived and nofed I he Pejairts of 
(he nine sub-('ommillees submitted *by the Gommitlee ol the whole Goiifereiiee with 
comments thcicon. 

These Re|)orts, ))rovisional Ihoueh (hey are, together with (he u'cordtd noUs 
attached to them, atlord, in tlie opinion of the Gonfennee, mateiial of the highest 
value for use in the framing of a (Viistilnlion for India, eml^odying as the\ do a 
Bulistantial measure of the ap'cenient on (he main ground-jilan, and many hripfni 
indications of the jioints of detail to be further pursued. And tlie ( onferefiee feels 
that arrangements should be made to pursue without inleiruplioii (lui work upon 
which it has been engagi'd, including thi' jirovision in tb'' ('oustiliilion of addjnate 
safeguards for the Mussalmans. Depiessed Glasses, Sikhs, and all other important 
minorities. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE PRIME MINISTER 

at the final Session of the Conference, held on 19th January, 
1931, at St. Jame’s Palace. 

Chairman. ; Your Highnesses, Ladies and Gentlemen, we have met for the last part 
of this conference. You will belive me, I am jicrfcctly certain, when 1 assure you 
that never in the whole of niy life have 1 presided over a gathering with more 
pleasure and more pride than 1 have presided over this, When I spoke to vou at 
the end of the first part of our proceedings, I assured that you had come here as 
our colleagues, that you would have no uceessiiy lo persuade us regarding status, 
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l»ecuu8e our eoneoption of tho (Jonforonoc, and the conception of my parliamentary 
collc'ugucH aB \Y<*I1, was that yon liad come from India to meet ub, r(‘])rest‘ntin{^ the 
LefJliBlalure of Great Pjritain, for the pnrpoBe of takiiip; counBci toj>ether to achieve 
a common purpose, the H('lf-p')v(Tnm(’:nt of India. 

1 think J was rii^ht. I think you will >*') hack to India, whellu'r you are dis- 
ai)])ointed as to the work or not, and say “We were nuM by our Rritish colh'aoiU's 
on teriuB of hoBnitai)l(‘ erpiality ; wc have put our case hefurc them, aiid they have 
listened with a th'sin' to accoinadale us ; and they hav(‘ ]uit their case b('tore us, 
and we assure you tliat there is so nun li in tht‘ir case, so much cxj)erienc(‘ in th(‘ 
working of institutions, so much iri relation to the peculi.ar condilions of India, ih.at 
they and W(! must come to agrecaiumts upon it.’' 

Now, W(‘ hav(' ^oiK' as far as wc can j^o at this moment. You have to uo hack 
to India ; wc iiavc to l^o to our own public opinion, 'i'oii have sjmken here subject, 
to reconsideration, subject to tin* reaction which your public opinion will show to 
your work ; wc, Govcrmmait ami Parliann'iitarv Vcju’cscftfativc.s alike, have s])okc in 
the same way, and wc must also list(*n to reactions, W'c must also cx[)lain and 
expound amf defend ; wa* must also make onrsclvi's the (*hani])ions of our lindiiips, 
and do our heat to brin^ our pf‘o]>I(‘ alouc, with us iu our pil^rimaj^e of hope to 
their I'ouelufliotn 

What h.ave we been doiuj:, ? Plt'd^e after pledj^c has ixam ^iven to India that the 
llritish Haj was Ihen^ not tor pcipetual domination. Why did \\v put finalities for 
education at your disjtosal '! Wliy did wc ])Ut iu your hands the textbooks from 
which we draw* political inspiration, if we meant that the piojde of India Bhould 
lor ever lx* sili'ut and uecrative sulx^nlinafes to our rule .’ Why havi* our C^ueeiis 
aiid our Kind's ^iven you pled^i*? Why have our Viceroys j^iveii you pled^it* ? 
Why has our Parliament iriv(‘U you ))l«'di!:es ? 

Why. when the Morlcy-Minlo Reforms were latimdied, did those R(*forms 
contain not merely maehincrv of c,ovcrnni(*nt hut a piomisc of advance* '! Whv, 
when tin* .Montai^u-tdielmsford lb-forms wen* in dui* course' launched, did they too 
not only set uj> a sy^te'm of ‘ntvernme'ut but f;ive' \ou a pb'dpa' (hat sennethiiig else* 
was to follow ? d'be* Siinem Gornmission ilse*lf was ajipointe-d, not because there 
was a (Tovernment in ojlicc dcsinms of chance ; the ,<imon (’ommissiou w’as 
appointed because* it was con1aiite‘d aa a sacred jiledsie* in the- i\Iontaa:u*Ghelmsford 
Reforms. And if lo-day, if duriu<»; the last te'u wee-ks, >\e had met yeui with a 
uniform )/oa-;;e.s.s“//m 2 A.v, we would have' bee'ii untrue* to the ]>lcd^e*s i^ivem to India 
l)y tin* (le)venime'ut for which wc an* n'S]H)usible\ Winn the Simem C'e>mmisaiim 
was a})ix)inted—a ( ninmission wliieli led me* say, heeaU''e I must, say, it has dom* 
a work remarkable, conspicuous, ami cssc'ntial—\em may afxri'e Avith it or you may 
not, hut you could not have e*om(' to the* conclusions w’ith us to whicli you have 
come* iiad there hecii no .Simon (Auumis-iou ami hael not the Simon (’()mmiB.sion 
01 ) 0 ) 10(1 doors that up to tliem were* closed, and b^()u^ht ears into action that up to 
then weT(‘ (leaf. Jriuia will never be able to Ik* too grateful or to show too much 
^iratitiide for the labours of the men who (<)r\poscd (he Simon Commission. When 
that Commission was a])i)ointcd, wc all afrre‘cd—the leaders of the three political 
])arlic8 here agreed—that when the lintish (h)v(*rnme'ut came to cousiaer the 
Re'port, came to ^ive it a lep;al and constitutional valiu', at some time or other, and 
somehow', a consultation would have to take place* between the repivsentatives of the 
British Parliament and the repre*sentalives of Indian opinion ; and that is why you 
jAre here. I re';;ivt pn)foiindly that im{)ortaui sections of Indian political activity 
are not here loo, 

I am one of those who. I dare say, are recarded by you (and my colleagues too), 
as belonging to the^ Left WYng of polities. That is neither here nor there. But do 
believe me, Left Wing, Centre or Right, I am one of those who believe that he who 
stirs enmity between i)eopJes is not going to advance liberty in the world. He who 
spreads snspieion. he wdio makes eo-operation impossible, is not one of those agents 
lor good thiit the w'orld in its present distracted frame of mind is so much in need 
of. If anything hjis been done by yon and ns here during the last ten weeks to 
make the youth of India turn to practical problems, turn to the ways of conquest 
by calm reason, argue tiius : ‘‘My ease is unanswerable, and I am prepared to put 
it to the test of reason”—if anything that you and I have been able to do here will 
produce that result, if wt do nothing else, we will have made a great contribution to 
the progressive political development of the Indian nation. 

Everyone inust honestly admit that situations have arisen, like some of the 
communal difliculties, which have put obstacles in our way. Now' I want you to take it 
from me that the attitude of the British Government in such relations is nothing 
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more tluin afi over[)ovverinn desire fo leave you to seltle your own aflairs. We are 
not pro-lIiiKlu, we are not pro anythin^ elsT. Jf we are animated by anything, it 
by the eoneeption of India herself—India a unity, India feelin^^ behind and below 
and above and beyond her eomnmnal ditlerenees‘thjit mystic bond of unity which the 
great jiot'ts, the great philosoplu'rs, and the great religious teachers of India have 
always felt. Relieve nu*, the British (lovernment Inis no desire to use your disagrie- 
nnaits for any ulterior ])urpos(‘. (Juite the oppositi*. Our one ambition is that, being 
in a sense kith and kindred with you, (sim(‘ history, wliether you liked it, or whether 
we liked it, has woven our destiniis somehow together). w(‘ niay use that unity with 
you in order to jiave our way and smooth our path to that much re<iuired iiiternal 
unity amongst yourselves 

In a fetv moments I will make furtlier reference to the position of minorities, but 

I take great ])ride, and I am sure my eollegues do tlie same, tliat. as th(‘ result of 

this 0)iif(Mence and the conversations, both private and {)ul)lic. that hav(' taken jilace 
at the Confei’iMice, the g.ap between you is much narrower than it was before, and 
that the very men, who. teeling that they mu^t lu* loyal to lla-ir community, in 
soriow M’er<‘ unable to agr(*e, are inspinai more by the fet'liiig of agreeuu'iit than 
evt'r, In the eoin'ersatioris and negotiations that are going to take jilace they will 
be moved more by that feeling than I'ver they have heen ladore. 

1 am eonviiu'cd. my iriiaids, that yon can settle*. And I am also eonvineed of 

this—that an imjKised agremiuMit might make your <-oustitutiou unworkable. 

I would like now to make one or two ohservatinns from the point of vitwv, first 
of all, of one who has liad a L’oot dt'al oi expericnei' in political values—(he value c»f 
Avords and the value (»f })rovisions. 

1 have lisleiu'd to some of my minority friend- making tlieir claims. Do remem¬ 
ber this. e sittiiiL’ hei(' an' not a l,,egisl;iture. We sitting Iktc cannot impost' 
pains and }>etudtie^. We sitting hen' can declare richts and hand over to you the 
j)olitieai power to s(h* that (host' rights .-ire (mioreiul and respected. W'e can i>ut in 
the constitution that this disability may not be put upon you. Ik'lieve me, aftia* 
some c.xperieuce in thost* things, ultimately it depends ujxni the intdligc'iiet' of your 
people, it dejH'iids u})on their organisation" it (l(‘}>ends upon their stn'iigth of will, 
ill dei)euds upon the success oi their b'adorship as lo whether words btH’onu* di'cds 
uud divlaratioii'- rn'tions. 

As regards the form of the eonstituiion. all (he speakers liavt' said (hat it lias 
}>een determined that it is to l)e a Id'deratiou. Your Highnesses. 1 can aild nothing 
to the tribute that has been paid r.o you by f)r<‘vious speaktu’s rcganling llu' magiin 
licent part Rint you have pla\ed ill inaking that possible. Before you came ^thc 
Htrueture ol the Indian constitution was in doubt. Many people, us was said this 
morning, Avere doubt till as to whetluT British India alone I’ould bear central authority. 
You came. A'oii made your dt'claration. '^'oii shoAved your patriotic interest in 
Indian aflairs and your vt'ry wise vision regarding the fiirure, and your Avords made 
it possible lor us to build up a eonslitution and to put jxililienl wdght upon it. 
That has been a great achievement tor Avhieh both India ami (Jreal Britain are 
grateful to A’our Highnesses. In building up Unit eonstuutioii A\e hav(‘ come across 
some very aAvakard things. There is a wonl which, Avhen used in polities—and some 
of my friends here also know in economics—1 dctesi, and that is “safeguarding.' 
That is one of my sins, I HU]>pose. Safeguarding—1 do not like the word. To jam 
espceially, it is an ugly word ; it is a word Avhieh quite naturally rouses great sus¬ 
picions in your hearts. It is a Avord the aspects and the meaning and the eonno- 
tation and the associations of which are rather forbidding. Let us ujiply common 
sense to it. The sah'giiard.s that have been suggested here fall under thiee cutegorii^s. 
One category is a groii]) of reservt'd pOAviTs given to somebody—Hovemor, (ruvernor- 
General, the Crown or somebody else, and that category of safiguards yon Avill find 
cither expressed or implicit in every free <'oiistitution from the rising sun to the 
setting sun. The category includes jxiwers which may be put into operation by 
somebody authorised, somebody in authority, somebody in a distinguished position, 
in a powerful position in the State, put into operation by him in the event of a break- 
doAvn of the ordinary normal operatioim of Covernment. And, my Indian colleagueH, 
you can twist and you can turn, you can turn a blind eye to this and a blind eye 
to that, you can draft Avith care and you can hide up what really is the substance 
of your draft, but if you Avere drafting your oavu constitution, Avithout any outside 
assistance or consultation, you could not draft a constitution without embodying 
safeguards of that kind in it. 

Then there is the second category of safeguards and there are two sections of 
that. The first covers guraiitees made by the Secretary of State, or made by the 
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Briiifth (Jovcrnment or Uic BritiHli Crown, for which we, l)y virtue of contractB thut 
wc have made in your behalf, remain responsible under a new constitution just as 
under the existing; one. The typical instances of that arc finance and also the cxis- 
tinj; Services. Those guarantees, in the interests of Jndia herself, have to be made 
clear to the world. It is not that we want to interfere; it is not even we want the 
money ; it is that if there were any doubt at all about India shouldering those obli¬ 
gations and responsibilities, the moral status of India would be deteriorated, and in 
spite of the materialism of this age, there is far more materialist power resting on 
moral foundations than many of you know of. It is to put India m a moral position 
ill the eyes of the rest of the world that that section of reserved subject is rc(iuired. 

Then there is another section. There an; matters not solely Indian, owing 
mainly to India’s history, and re<iuiring some time for a change;. Do not be afraid 
of time. I know your jiatienee has been tried ; J know you have waited long ; but, 
ncverthelesM, when you are going fastest you have not to be too penurious of time, 
because tliat wliich is built, 1 do not say unnecessarily slowly, but that which is 
built calmly and steadily step by step, endures, whilst that which is built in a 
hurry wastes away and comes to ruin. 

Then there is the third category of safeguards relating to communities. Now T 
repeat what 1 have said to you so often regarding that,: if you fail to agree to 
set uj) your own sah gnards, to come to a sett lenient between yourbolves regarding 
those safeguards, the (lovemment will have to provide in the eonstitutioii provisions 
designed to heij) you ; but do rememlur the best of all is your own, and we do not 

t iropose to lose a giip of you, we do not propose to let you go as though you 
tave said tlu; last uord lieie, because wc do iiut believe you have said the last word. 

Comniiinities, small and great, must be safeguariled in the Indian constitution—in 
the terms of tJie eDnstiliiiion, but the eouteuts of those terms, the dtitails of those 
terms, a HCltlenniit that satislies those terms—my Indian friends, are you to allow 
Iht'in to pass away from your own hands, and ask anybody outside yourselves to 
do for you wliat you declare you arc not able to do for yourselves Y 

There is one great danger inherent in these safeguards which I will mention, 
because it is of tlie utmost imporiaiiee in iJie working of the eonstitutioii. Ministers 
resjionsibie must not sliield themselves from taking upon their own sliouldcrs their 
rcBponsibility when it is uniiopular by leaving the Viceroy or the Governor to put 
into operation his reserved powers. 

MoreoviT, we hn^e this jiroblcm in front of us loo : in E\eeu1ivcs, in particular, 
there must be uni tied responsibility. J am not going to ])ush that observation to 
any more jjointed cunclusioii, but the great task in forming an Execiilixe is not so 
much (o give it responsibility twhich is the jiceuliar characteristic of legislatures) 
but ii is to secure lor the Executive the coidideiice of the Legislatures, together 
with its own united woikiiig in policy. 

Now, as regards the future, mo have before us the Reports of the various sub- 
(Vuiunittei'S, all of them noted, together with your observations upon them. The 
Goveniiiic'iil proposes at once to study these very carefully in order to face the 
the jnoblems which they present to it. We have, for instance, Bub-Committee No. 1, 
the siib-Cummitteo i)rcsided over with such conspicuous ability by the lA)rd 
CUianeellor, who, by that one act of aerviee has won for himself a great place in 
your hearts. That Report, rough wood, if I may say so, wood of very varying 
lengths, full of knots, full of ditlieulties in handling and using, must be filauned and 
fitted into a logical and eonsisteiit Btrueture. 

yub-Ctummittee No. 11 has endorsed the principle of fully representative 
government in the Governors’ I’roviiiees, subjeet to the retention by the Governors 
of certain powers which were widely agreed to bo unnecessary at this stage. 

The Minorities sub-Committco 1 have already referred to. You have not heard 
the last of ns regarding that. As to the siib-Committce on Burma, its findings 
liave been noted, and the Government will pursue the decisions of that sub¬ 
committee ; separating Burma and making the necessary enquiries as to the 
conditions upon which the separation is to take place. 

With K'gard to the North-West Frontier Province, which was the subject of 
sub-Committce No. V, that sub-Coinmittee has recommended the elevation of its 
status to that of a Governor’s Province, with a constitution analagous to that of 
other Governors’ Provinces under the new regime, but with the necessary modifica¬ 
tions and adaptations to suit the peculiar local conditions and requirements, and 
with the necessary financial adjustments with the Central Government. 

Sub-Committee No. VI, the Franchise sub-Committee, recommended the setting 
up of a Committee to work out specified problems, and that Committee will be set up. 
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8 ub-Cominittce No. VII dealt with Defence. That will he proceeded with, and 
if it is possible to put into operation, without the delay that will be re(|uired in tlie 
building U]> of the full constitution, some ot its parts by udniinistration, we shall 
j-Tt into touch with the (lOvcrnnient of India and see how that can be done. 1 
refer to such things, for instance, as the creation of a IMilitary Sandhurst in India. 

Sub-Coniinittee No. VIII dealt with tin? Services, and atllrined the necessity of 
continuing to existing members of the {Services under the new constitution the 
guarantees which the present A(‘t and the Rules framed under it give them, and 
had explored the position as regards the future. 

Sub-Committee No. IX dealt with Sind, and adopted with two dissentienta the 
principle that Sind should be formed into a srj)arate rrovince, but left its feasibility 
for future decision after enquiry by an (‘xpert Committee into the financial problems 
involved. That also will b(' undertaken. 

1 need not go through any more details than that. These pledges I give you, 
these statements I make relate to administration and to tlie setting u]> merely of the 
Committees, 

Oiie or two of you who have had large experience in administration hav(; 
pressed upon us that under the existing (lovernnu'ut of India Act some things ()f 
importance could be done liv administration, to bring Indian administrative action 
more into accord Nvith the declarations made hen; than is the ease to-day. W'e 
cannot conunit ourselves as to whether that is so or not, but we propose, in con- 
Hiiltaiion with Indians of administrative expeih'iiee, to exjilore that and as the 
result of the exploration we shall take action or oiluTwise. 

At this point I may turn to the very moving appeal matle by Sir Tej Bahadur 
tSapru to me this moniing la'garding an amnesty. It was a wise and a moving 
appeal which, I ean assure the f'onlerenee, lodgt'S very naturally in my own heart. 
I should like this Conferenee to open a new ehaiiter in the relations ot India and 
()urs{'lvc‘>. If Sir Tej Bahadur Sajiru's aj^ieid to India, as well as to us is res])oiulc(.l 
to in India, and civil (piiet is proelaimed and assured, ills I\Iajesi\'s (iciveniment 
will certainly not be backward in responding to bis plea, which is endorsed L»y so 
many of his colleagues here. 

Now that brings me to the question ol A\hat is to be done to coni])lcie our 
labours. We have agreed upon certain lealurvs ol the constitniion, but the succt'ss- 
ful launching of the constitution dei>cnds still upon very careful study of conditions 
and structure. I think it was Lord IVel who said that we were not so short-sighted 
and so self-centred as to be under the impression that the only suecessfu! eonstilii- 
tional machiiH'ry is that under wliieli we work ourselves. As a matter of fact, if you 
ask my opinion* I can give you some v<M-y bad results of its working ! 'I'herefore it is 
eortainly not perfect. We liave got the Ufiitcd ^States ty])e ; we have a type which 
has been u.sed in Japan, and which is of vtiy grt'at intc'rest, esj)ecially in some of its 
aspects, if not in all. We havt‘ a l^pe such as was used in (b'rmany Indore the 
W'ar ; we have got French mithods, and so on ; and in order that we may huvi' 
all the world experience of working Lcgiblatnrcs eleettd in dilicrent ways and com¬ 
posed in ditlerent ways, \vc. shall study those. We have, as a matter of fact, studiid 
them, and wo hope to get from that study ideas, Bngg<‘stious, i)lans, trom which 
the New" Indian Constitution can be benefited and made workable. Some conditions 
that have been attached to the working of the (.institution have been i»r.act,ically 
agreed upon, they have become of the nature ol problems that can quite easily be 
settled by a chairman’s ruling, or by a government deeisioii, involving no princi))lo 
and creating no friction. Others still recpiirc work, especially the open qiu^slions 
and the notes of dissent made to the Report of Committee No. 1. There ifor 
instance, the place of the States in the federation : the provision which must be 
made that the States in everything which they have not agreed to bund over to the 
federal authority have direct contact w'ith the‘(Town. There is the composition of 
the Legislatures and Executives and some proldems regarding practical working. 
There are the problems of communities and the various details of safeguarding. 
Now, 1 think, I am right that so much work has been done upon these questions 
that the time has come for us to begin to try to draft something, because it is only 
when you begin to draft that you discover what you have overlook(id and what you 
have not properly considered. Now, this work must not be left to the bureaucracy 
in either country, but must be eondueted on the direct res])onBibility of the politi¬ 
cian aided and guided by t^se admirably equipped servants of the Htate which both 
our civil services contain. 1 hope, for instance, that in the futuer negotiations and 
explorations we are going to have the great pleasure of continuing the parliamentary 
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unity which baa liccn maintained with so much good feeling during the last ten 
weeks in the work of this Conference. 

There is another important thing. One of the secrets of our success thus far— 
in fact, I am not at all sure it is not the main secret—is the personal contacts that 
we have been able to establish and to keep going. 1 have had a good deal of 
experience of those Conferences. One week of a Conference produces more good 
than six months of diplomatic corresjiondencc. l>ct us get down to facts face to face ; 
let ns sit round the table ; let each of us state our claims, state our hopes, state 

our fears, state our exjK'clations ; let each of us be candid on(^ to another, and, face 

to face, there is enormously better chance of an und(T.standing and an agreement 
than under any other ciriaiinstances, f w’ish to continue that condition. There are practi¬ 
cal ditlicnltics, as you know. Much work has still to be done in India of an edu¬ 
cational and explanaloi-y character. 

At this rninnlix after all tlic heavy work wc have had to undertake w'ithout 
remission during the whole day, and very often far into the night, you will under¬ 
stand me when I say that 1 am not, in a position at this moment to tell you pre¬ 

cisely the plan by which those negotiations are poing to be continued and those 
personal contacts to be maintaincMi. I mention that because I know* that some of 
my friends place great store upon these points, and I want to assure you before 
you go home tliat I thoroughly agree with you regarding them. 

I propose to confer with the new Viecroy at once, who is arriving here in a few 
flays, and tell him what has been done—my colleagues and myself, and I hope in 
this that T may inelude my Parliamentary eollcagncs—and agree to a plan which 
will satisfy* the rciinirementa which I have just stated. At this })oint I will read to 
you the declaratiou which 1 am authorised to make by my colleagues of the 
(iovernmeut. 

'J'he view of His Majesty's Government is that responsibility for the govcrnmcnl 
of India should be placed upon Legislatures. (\;ntral aiul Provincial, with such 
]>rovisions as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period of transition, the 
observance of certain obligations and to meet other special circumstances and also 
with guarantees as arc required by minorities to protect their political liberties and 
rights, fu such statutory sah'guards as made for meeting tlic needs of the transitional 
period, it will b(' a piiinavy concern of His Majesty's (io^OI•nmcnt to sec that the 
reserved })ow’cr arc so framed an<l cxiTcised as not to prejudice the advance of India 
through th(‘ new* constitution to full responsibility for her own government. 

His IMajesty's G(wornnunt, whilst making this dcclarutioi., is aware that some of 
the conditions which arc essential to the working of such a constitution as is 
contemplated, have not been linally settled but it believes that as the result of the 
wnrl done here, they have Ix^cn brought to a iminl which encourages the hope that 
furth('‘r negotiations, after tin's declaration, will bo successful. 

His Majesty's (iovcnimcut has taken note of the fact that the deliberations of 
the Gonfcrcncc have proceeded on the basis, acccjitcd by all parties, that the Central 
Govcniincnt should lie a hederation of all-India, cmliracing both the Indian States 
and Pritish India in a bi-cameral legislature. The precise form and structure of 
the new Federal Goveruraent must Im determined after further discussion with 
the Princes and rojircscntativcs of Pritish India. The range of subjects to 
be committed to it will also require further discussion, because the Federal 
(Government will have authority only in such matters concerning the States as 
will be ceded by their Killers in agreements made by them on entering into 
J'edcration. The eonni-ction of the States with the Fcnlcration will remain subject 
t(a the basic principle that in regard to all matters not ceded by them to the 
Federation their relations w*ill be with the Crown acting through the agency of the 
Viceroy. With a legislature constituted on a federal basis. His Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to recognise (he princinic of the responsibility of the Executive to the 
Li'gislaturc. Under existing conditions tnc subjects of defence and External Affairs w’ill 
be made to place in his hands the powers necessary for the administration of those 
subjects. Moreover, as the Governor-General must, as a last resort, be able in an 
enicrgency to maintain the tranquillity of the State, and must, similarly, be respon¬ 
sible for the observance of the constitutional rights of Minorities, he must be granted 
the necessary powers for those purposes. 

As regards finance, the transfer of financial responsibility must necessarily be 
subject to such conditions as will ensure the fulfilment of the obligations incurred 
under the authority of the financial stability and credit of India. The Report of 
the Federal Structure Committee indicates some ways of dealing with the subject 
including a Reserve Bank, the service of loans, and Exchange policy, which, in the 
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view of His Majesty’s Government, will have to be provided for somehow in the new 
constitution. It is of vital interest to all parties in India to accejit these provisions 
to maintain financial confidence. Subject to these provisions the Indian Government 
would have full financial responsibility for the methods of raising revenue and for 
the control of expenditure on non-reserved services. This will moan that under 
existing conditions the Central Legislature and Executive Avill have some features 
of dualism which will have to be fitted into the constitutional structure. 

The provision of reserved powers is necessary in the circumstancCB and some 
such reservation has indeed been incidental to the clevelopnidit of most free consti- 
tiitions. But every care must be taken to prevent condiiions arising which will 
necessitate their use. It is, for instance, undesirable that Minist<rs should trust to 
the special powers of the Govern or-General as a means of avoiding responsibilities 
which arc properly their own, thus defeating the development of responsible 
Government by bringing into use powers meant to lie in reserve and in the back¬ 
ground. Let there be no mistake about that. 

The Governor’s Provinces will bo constituted on a basis of full responsibility. 
Their Ministries will be taken from the Legislature and will be jointly responsible 
to it. The range of Provincial subjects will be so defineel as to give them the 
greatest possible measure of sclf-governincnt. The authority of tlu* Federal 
Government will be limited to provisions required to secure its administration of 
Federal subjects, and so discharge its responsibility for subjects defined in the 
constitution as of all-India, concern. 

There will be reserved to the Governor only that minimum of special powers 
which is required in order to secure, in exceptional circumstances, the preservation 
of tranquility, and to guarantee the maintenance of rights provided by Statute for 
the Public Services and minorities. 

Finally, His Majesty’s Government considers that the institution in the Provinces 
0* rt^^ponsible government requires both that the Legislatures sliould be enlarged, 
and that they should be based on a more liberal franchise. 

In framing the Gonstitution His Majesty's Govornnuiit considers that it ^vill bo 
its duty to insert provisions guaranteeing to the vari<ms minorilit's, in addition to 
political representation, that difierenees of religion, race, sect or caste, sliall not 
ihcmsclvcs constitute civic disabilities. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government it is the duty of the communities 
to come to an agreement amongst Ihcinselvis on the points rafsed by tl\c Minorities 
sub-Comnuttec but not settled there. During the (‘ontinning negotiations such an 
agreement ought to be reached ;uid the Government will continue to render what 
good offices it can to help to secure that end, as it is anxious not only that nr 
delay should take place in putting tlic new Constitution into opiration, but that it 
should start with Ihi' goodwill and confidenci' of all the communities eonec'rned. 

3 he various sub-Gommittees have been studying the more important principles of 
a Constitution which would meet Indian conuilions ha^■e surveyed a considtrable 
part of the structure in detail ami the still unseUlcd points have ix'cn advanc'd a 
good way to an agrcemerit. His Majesty’s Government, however, in A’iew of the 
character of the Conference and of the limited time at its disjKisal in London, has 
deemed it advisable to suspend its work at this point, so that Indian opinion may 
be consulted upon the work done, and expedients censidered for oviTcoming the 
difficulties which have been raised. His Majesty’s Government will consider, without 
delay, a plan by which our co-oj)eration may be continued so that the results of 
our completed wwk may be seen in a new Indian Constitution. If, in the meantime, 
there is a response to the Viceroy’s apjical to those engaged at, present in civii 
disobedience, and others wish to co-operate on the general line^ of this declaration 
steps will bo taken to enlist their services. ’ 

I must convey to you all on behalf of the Government its hearty appreciation 
of the services you have rendered not only to India but to this country, by coming 
here and engaging in these personal negotiations. Personal contact is the best way 
of removing those unfortunate difierenees and misunderstandings which loo many 
people on both sides have been engendering between us in recent years. A mutual 
understanding of intention and difficulty, gained under sucli conditions as have 
prevailed here, is by far the best way for discovering ways and means of settling 
differences and satisfying claims. His Majesty’s Government will strive to secure 
such an amount of agreement as will enable the new Constitution to be passed 
through the British Parliament and to be put into operation with the active good¬ 
will of the people of both countries. 
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(rf) Sind, if separated, may not be able to bear the financial burden of carrying? 
on a separate administration without help either from the central or the Bombay 
Government. 

(e) Bombay has invested large amounts of money, particularly in the Sukkur 
Barrage, and that alone will be a great impediment to separation, at any rate, for 
some years to come. 

Reforms in Frontier Province 

3. Regarding the introduction of reforms in the North-West h'rontier Province 
and Baluchistan on the same footing as the other provinces, the Hindu Mahasabha 
has in principle no objection, but it considers it an impracticable proposition for 
the immediate future. The Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, proposes that immediate 
stops be taken to secure to the province, with as little delay as possible, the benefits 
of a regular system of administration, both judicial and executive, so that the pro¬ 
vince may be prepared for the reformed constitution. 

The Services. 

4. As regards the demand for provision giving the Muslims an adequate share 
in the public services of the state, the Hindu Mahasabha holds that there shall l)e 
no communal representation in the public service, which must be open to all commu¬ 
nities an the basis of merit and competency, ascertained through competitive test. 

Composition of Cabinet 

. As regards the Muslim demand that no cabinet, either central or provincial, 
shall be formed without there being a proportion of Muslim Ministers, the Hindu 
Mahasabha cannot approve of the proposal, as it is negation of the wholesome 
principle of joint responsibility of the Cabinet. In the future responsible govern¬ 
ment the cabinet will be formed by the Chief Minister selecting his own men, as 
in other self-governing countries. The Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, is of opinion 
that nothing should be done to fetter his freedom to make his own selection of his 
colleagues on the Cabinet. He will naturally select such colleagues irrespective 
of their communities as will ensure strength and stability to the cabinet. 

Presentation in Legislatures 

6. As regards representation of minorities in the Irgislaturcs, central or provin¬ 
cial, the Hindu Mahasabha stands for joint electorates, and a temporary provision 
for, say, the lifetime of the next two legislatures, for reservation of seats for the 
minorities on the basis of their adult population or their voting strength, whichever 
shall be favourable to them. The system of reservation shall automatically disappear 
after the lapse of the period fixed. 

Residuary Powers 

7. Regarding the demand for vesting residuary powers in the provincial 
Governments, the Hindu Mahasabha cannot agree to it, and stands for a strong 
central Government. 

8. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for full religious liberty, i. <?., liberty of belief, 
worship, observance, propaganda, association and education to be guaranteed to all 
communities alike, provided these rights are not exercised in such a way as to be 
provocative, offensive or obstructive to others. 

Lucknow Pact 

9. The Hindu M^asabha believes in the potency of joint electorates to further 
the cause of evolution of India as one united nation, but if the Muslims believe 
that they cannot do without separate electorates the Hindu Mahasabha will be 
reluctantly obliged to agree to it, provided that the Muslims adhere to the Lucknow 
Pact, and its provisions are not contravened or exceeded. The Hindu Mahasabha 
is of the opinion that it would be unfair to allow the Muslims to take all the 
benefits given to them under that arrangement for separate electorates, and also to 
claim other concessions. 

League of Nations and Minorities 

10. The above statement is without prejudice to the Hindu Mahasabha's conten¬ 
tion that the Muslims in India, having regard to their numerical strength and other 
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circumstances, are not a minority of such a nature as the League of Nations has in 
view when it considers the claim of minorities. The Muslims in India are a 
numerically strong, well organised, vigorous and potent body with great facilities for 
self-development. There are other minorities like the depressed classes, Christians, 
Parsees, etc., whc arc infinitely weaker than the Muslims in all material respects, 
and the Sabha thinks it would be difficult to resist the claims of minorities to 
concessions similar to those demanded by the Moslems if these are granted to the 
Moslems. The Sabha is anxious that India should not be split on the very 
threshold of a new constitution. Besides, the Sabha is and always has been willing 
that all minorities, including the Moslems, which require special protection in the 
matter of religion, education and culture, should have the fullest opportunities for 
self-development, self-expression and self-protection. On a perusal of the arrange¬ 
ments made by the D-ague of Nations in the case of many minorities in new 
provinces formed in Europe after the war, it will be clear that in no case have any 
claims been allowed like those the Muslims are putting forward in India. 

11. The Babha is willing that the whole of the Hindu-Muslim problem should 
be referred to individuals, or to a body like the League of Nations, who have dealt 
with such questions in the past and have experience of them in other countries. It 
is necessary that the Hindu-Musiim problem should be examined by impartial men, 
who have experience of such questions, and who will have the courage to solve 
them with impartiality. 

12. The Hindu Mahasabha here feels the need of emphasising the point that the 
League of Nations, while providing for full legitimate protection to tne minorities 
in matters concerning their religion, culture, and social customs, has scrupulously 
refrained from discriminating between the nationals of a state on the basis of their 
religions, cultures, or languages, as is demanded by the Muslims of India in the 
public administration of the country, where, according to the League of Nations, 
principles of freedom aud equality m political, economic and legal spheres should 
prevail. 

A State within a State 

The Babha concludes this statement by saying that in the solution of this 
communal question the caution must ever be borne in mind which was voiced by an 
expert of the League of Nations who was called upon fo examine the minorities 
r(uestion, in his report as follows :— 

Tt seems to me obvious that those who conceived this system of protection (of 
minorities) did not dream of creating within certain states a group of inhabitants 
who would rcgnrd themselves as permanently foreign to the general organisation of 
the country. Wc must avoid creating a state within a state, we must prevent the 
minority from transforming itself into a privileged class, and taking definite form as 
a foreign group instead of becoming fused in the society in which it lives. If we 
take the exaggerated conception of the autonomy of minorities to the last extreme, 
these minorities will become a disruptive element in the state and a source of 
national disorganisation’. 
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The All Parties Moslem Conference 


The Executive "Rojird of the All-Perties MuHlim Conference met at Simla on the 
-Jth. July 1030. Maulana Shaukat AH ])reBided: About 30 persons were present. 

Maulana SHAUKAT ALT opening the proceedings appealed for unity when thev 
were to decide the fact of eight crores of Muslims who were weak and *disorganisea. 
liut one element Muslims had possessed throughout their 1,300 years of existence. 
They might not be possessing technical knoAvIc'dge, l)ut they had known the art of 
government and their rule of 300 vears in India had not been a bad one. (Hear, 
near,) He was revolutionary but had joined hands w’ith Minister Noon because he 
had found the latter was not behind the speaker in the service of Islam. (Applause.) 
The Maulana said they would wait for four or five months for their demands to 
be conceded after which he and his workers w'ould not keep to non-violence. The 
Maulana said they had got too much involved these days in section 144 and 
the Indian Penal C-ode, They had lost their historical sense, the kind of sense 
W’hich Ikicha-i-Saquo showed in capturing Kabul with 27 horsemen and Nadir Khan 
and brothers had shown in dethroning Pacha with practically nothing to support 
them. He said those who were in the (Councils could work there and those 
who were invited could go to the London Conference, but there was need for a 
proper fund to finance his workers to carry the message of the conference all over 
the county. 

IlEsoujTioy ON Bimox Repout 

Dr. BHAFAAT ATIMT'D KHAN, in moving the resolution, said the Simon Report 
had caused great disa])}H)intniont both to those who had the good fortune or misfor¬ 
tune of co-operating with it and to those wJio did not co-operate. 

A Voice.—It was a misfortune. 

Dr. Khan : I think it was a good fortune. Though the ('Commission had conceded 
separate and federal government of the Centre, yet the points which Muslima 
wanted to gain by advocating these two ])olicics had not l)oen gained. Their object 
in advocating federal government was to secure majority in the I^unjab and Pengal 
and that object had remained unfulfilled and the system proposed w^aa undiluted 
autocracy in the Centre. 

Continuing, the speaker said, similarly the safeguards they wanted in respect of 
the ])iiblic services, etc. had not been granted, but their demand had been utilised 
to strengthen the hands of the Co\ernor and put in his possession tremendous 
powers which he w'ould wield uot in an emergency but in day to day administration. 

BYED HvVRIBULLAH, seconding the resolution, said the resolution must reply to 
the Biraon Report in detail. He said when Mahatma Candhi was fighting the Govern¬ 
ment and Pandit Malaviya w’as using threats, Bir Tej Bahadur Bapru was co-opera¬ 
ting with the Government and Mr. Bastri was pleading before it. They all joined 
and w'orked together. Was there any objection if the Muslims also joined and 
Bhankat Ali and Noon worked together ? (Applause.) 

Malik Feroze Khan Noon : Don’t put me with Sastri (Laughter.) 

RA.TA GIIAZANFAR ALT KHAN moved a counter resolution to the effect: 

“The meeting of the executive board of the All-Parties Muslim Conference has 
carefully considered the various important proposals contained in the Simon 
Report and while they recognise that the Commission has conceded the right of 
separate electorates in six provinces and has accepted the principle of federal 
government, they are of the opinion that the report is unacceptable to them, 
firstly, as it does not conform to the proposals contained in the AH Parties Muslim 
Conference resolufion in January 1929 and, secondly, as they not only fall short of 
the national demand for full responsible government but arc positively reactionary 
in various respects”. 
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Raja Ohazanfar AH Khan said his object was to put forward a proposal to 
which all would ap:rcc so that their oi)i)onents nii^^lit not exploit their diirerenccs 
before the world. There was a dancer in p^oinp: into details, as th (7 liad seen that 
somebody had said that a protest sliould also be made about the votablc and non- 
votablc heads and some one sup^gested some other change. 

Sheikh Abdul Majid Sindhi seconded Raja Ghazanl'ar Ali Khan’s proposal and 
said the federal system proposed was only nominal. 

Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan su^^ested thfit if any ])oints remained (hey should b(' 
incorporalod and not the whole resolution dropj)cd on that account. 

Malik Feroze Klian Noon, Minister, said it was necessary that they should 
S})ccifically show when' the report had failed to satisfy their dunands. dheir silence 
U()uld bo misunderstood. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Mohnmed Sadiq said unless they wished to i)lease the Simonitt's and the 
Europeans there was no purpose in attaching so much importance to the Simon 
I!ei)'Tt as to olTer detailed criticism of the report. The presumption would be that 
they preferred the Nehru Iteport afrainst wdiich they had held the Dellii Conferenci' 
irj Jl'JP. The occasion to-day was even more delieat('. 

N.iwab Miirtaza Hassan of IJombay said they should declare that they would 
ii'M, look at the Simon R('])ort and would not rest till tlu'ir Delhi d('mands were met. 

Mian Shah Nawaz said unless Raja Ghazanlar Ali Khan wanted immediate si'lf- 
vernment without even safet^uards for the transitory ]Huiod which his resolution 
inv'iiecl there should be the })Ossibility of a setllcmeut l)y their eharacterisiu^ tlu 
report as inade(iuate, unsatisfactory and retrograde. Tliis ’hint was taken and soon 
the leading, members retired ujkI came to an iirKler^tanding hO that the resolution 
I’s mo'ed was to be passed with the addition of a preamble ealling it unacceptable, 
reactionary and I'etrograde. 

’Pliis announcemout of compromise was welcomed by the gathering. 

CoMPltOMlsr: IlRSOLUTIOX 

The compromise was arrived at by aelding the following pi’eamble to the 
resolution which as finally adoi>ted read : 

“The. report of the v"^inion Commission as a whole is unacceptable to us, bi',cause 
it falls short, of our demands formulated by the All-Farties Muslim Conference in 
Delhi and because it is retiogradi', and reactionary in spirit. 

“(D While ap]>rccialing the recomniondalious of the Simon Commission that (he 
future constitution of India should be on a federal basis, the election to jirovincial 
h'gislatnres should be by a system of 8ei)arate electorate and the provinces should 
have provincial autonomy, wo arc enii)hatically of the opinion that the minimum 
demands of the Muslim eommnnity as emhodii'd in the resolution of the All-Parfies 
Muslim (inference at Delhi on .January fst, 1020, has not been mot by the 
Commission. 

“(2) While reiterating these demands we have no hesilation in saying that 
eleetions to the Federal Assembly and the (-ouneil of Slate should be through 
separate electorates. While expressing no opinion at this stage whetlna 
election to either chamber of th(‘ central legislature should be by indirect or direct 
election, we arc dt'hnitely opposed to the syst.ern of ]>ro]>orti-onal representation as 
Bugge.sted by the Commission. We arc emphatically of 0 ]>iiiion that Muslims 
should be gnranteed the minimum of :’.d per edit, seals, both in the hWlcral 
Assembly and the Council of Stale. 

“(d) If at any lime the Muslims of a ]>rovincc decide by a pleheseito of two-thiid 
majority to do aw'ay with separate cle<“torates they should’ be allowed to do so, the 
opj)OBition of the other communities to such should not prevent their abolition. 

(4) Provincial autonomy should not he real and should not be whittled down 
by the unlimited overriding powers of Governors. All Ministers should be Tion- 
otficial and should be elected, the Ministry being jointly responsible to the 
legislatures. 

“(5) Muslims must Ire guaranteed a majority in Rongal and the Punjab. While 
the Simon Commission have maintnirjed the lliiidu majority iji six provinces, they 
have deprived tlic Muslims of Bengal and the Pnjijab of their majority. 

“(0) While agreeing with the Commission that there are strong reasons for the 
separation of Sind from Bombay, we are unable to agree with their suggestion should 
the question of immediate separation be eonndcred later. We arc emphatically of 
the opinion that Hind should be separated from Bombay without further delay. 
“(7) While realising that the CommiBsion concede the grant of reforms to the 
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N. W. F. Proviiino, we are atron^ijly of the opinion that these proposals are entire¬ 
ly inad(iquate and the reasoning employed by the Commission is unsound. We are 
emphatically of the opinion that the N. W. F. Province should have the same 
in(;asure of reforms as is {^ranted to other provinces of India. 

“(8) We are stron^^ly of the opinion that Raluchistan should be ^^uaranteed fully 
provincial autonomy possessing the same powers as arc enjoyed by other provinces. 

‘‘(9) The Simoirc.'ommission has made no adequate provision for representation of 
Muslims in the public services of the country or Cabinets of the provinces and in tlie 
(Jeiitre. In our opinion it is essential to the stability and success of any constitution 
that may be framed that the Muslim eommunity should be ^oiarantccd adequate and 
ctlcctivc rc'prcscntation in all Cabinets and public services of the country and a 
])iovisi()n to this ellcct must form part of the constitution. 

“(10) 3'hc mcctin/r has noted with rcfii'ct that the demand for rei)rescntation of 
Muslims in all statutory sf‘lf-^^overning bodies, such ns local bodi(!S, uni\ersities and 
other bodi(;s ('rcated l)y law, and the iwojmsals for i)rotection of the education, 
culture. lani;uae;e and Muslim law and charitable endowments havt? not e\(‘n been 
discussed by the (\)nmiission in volunui II of their n'port. We ici'l cNliamie 
disapi)oint,mcnt at thi' failure of the Commission to proviile for effective fj:uarant(‘es 
for carryin;^ cul tlu'sc safcLTuards. We are emi)hat)cally of the oi)inion that these 
safcj.^uards should be a fundamental ))art of the constitiuiun. 

“ Jl) W'c :ire unable to aj^rec with tht‘ proi)osal of the Commission rcj^ardini; army. 
W(i are greatly disappoinUyl at the failun* ol the ('(tminission to make ell('ctiv(‘ 
provision h)r s])ecdy Indiani/ation of the army and the establishnumt of an Indian 
Satidlmrst. While we tcci that the Commission have ignored |f(aiius and a^piratir>i)S 
of Indians of all parties on this subject, we arc stron-ly of tlic wjbnicn dial in the 
scheme of Indianization of the army that may lie proposctl by any party an .iilc(j'iare 
and etlcctive K'pTi scnlation of IMusbms in all jzradcs of military service and other 
ll^tiny: forces, such as navy and air force. 1 h‘ j^oiarntccd to tlimn by law. 

"Wc are stronfrly of the opinion that linanee. eommerct'. railways. j)ost and 
tel('e;rai)hs in tlie Central (Government should lie in the hands of Indian Ministers 
responsible to the I'V'dcra! Assembly. We do not a^ie(‘ with the ju’oposa/s of tJio 
(.bmmission which coid'cr powers on the (Jovcrnor-Ch'ma’al, as we helic-.ve th(‘V are 
ineonsistent witl\ a parliamentary form ot Covernment. We are strongly of opinion 
that the time has arrived wIumi all suhji'cls of eoinmun (-oncern should be transferred 
to the eentral lej^ii^b^ture, snlqect to safe^^nards in respeet of aimy, foK'i^n allaiis and 
the Indian States for the transition period. 

O^’K-TUiRi) Slats AT lb T. Commuiencj-: 

'I'he I't solid ion roRardiiif^ onc-third n'prrsentation at the London (Amference w'as 
proimsed by Mr. Fazal Ibihimtoolah. ll was (q)po‘-'ed by Mr. Abdul Majid Sindhi 
who said when other ]>olnieal bodies had not ileelared \henisclves on the subject 
why should they do it. 

Maulvi Mazhenuklin said if (Government did not hold tlie Round Talde 
Coiifcreiice because the (.lon^ress, the Iliiulu Mahasahlia and others liad hoyeotti'd 
it, that should show tliat the (Government did not «are for the Muslim demands. 
The London C’onfercnce would he the best world platform to propagate the Muslim 
point of viow'. 

Mr. Mahomed Sadii] asked why they wanted such a large rtpnsentation which 
would only expose them to internal diHereiiccs. The best method was to have 
(‘llective representation. If they wished to stand for one-third rejircsenlalion they 
should make it filain that they would not go the Conk'rence if it was less. ^ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said he had never been able to understand what was meant 
by adequate and etrective representation. They must sjKTify their demands and the 
resolution did so, and should be accei)ted. 

Raja Ghaznnfar Ali Khan said the resolution was an attempt by the 
back door to get the reatlirmation of the resolution of last December. What waa 
the new factor in the field which made such resolutions necessary ? So far as the 
demand w as concerned perhaps none would dificr, but why make it at this time ? 

Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin asked all to pass the resolution unanimously. 

Malik Ferozc Khan Noon asked that when Raja Chaznafar Ali Khan agreed 
that the resolution was right and proper why did he oppose it. As regards the 
C!ongress and other bodies' attitude about the London Conference, Malik Feroze 
Khan Noon said they were not dependent on others actions, but should put forward 
their demands on their own strength. ‘We are not prepared to take a lead from 
the Hindu Sabha or the Congress’. 
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Keplyins to Raja Chnznafar AH Khan, Malik Feroze Khan Noon said the 
resolion was brought before the working committee by Nawab Ismail who had 
bwn a co-worker ol Raja Ghazmifar Ali Khan at the meetings. 

Raja Oha\'nafar Ali Khan,—\lc voted against it. 

Malik Feroze Khan Noon, continuing, said that no one knew whether the 
Viceroy would make an announceimait about the porsonel on the bth. It was not 
probable, because if it was unacceptable it might have an adverse eliect on the 
voting during the si'ssion of the Assembly. Therefore in all probability the announ¬ 
cement of the perr^onncl would be after the session. 

Raja Gha\?iafar Ali Kfia7i.—Thvn you seem to be in the know. 

Malik lua'ouj Khan Nuon.—Ka, this is commonsense. 

Concluding, the spcaloT said that when men like the Ali Brothers, who were 
ready to sheti iheir blood for Mahatma Candhi had given up the Congress cause and 
joined them there inusr be something positively wrong with the Congress politics. 

Four more speeches were made and the resolution was })ut and carried by 31 
votes to ?. 

Next Confeuicnce at Lucknow 

The conference concluded the session on (!th JVLY after passing the following 
resolutions :— 

'* I'his meeting of the executive board gratefully accepts the invitation of U. P. 
Muslim (V)ntercnco and resolves that, the next. sciSSion of All India Muslim 
Conference be held at Lucknow about the midiUle of August next. It was further 
resolved that Maulana MohanuKl Ali be e!ect(‘d president ol the anual session. (In 
i;iis connection it was pointed out by a speakiT that in case Maulana Mohannd 
Ali did not get well Ihtai Maulana >Shaukat Ali would be the president ol the confer¬ 
ence). 


The U. P. Muslim Conference 

For some time past it had been advertised in the press tliat a conference of the 
Muslim members ot the U. ]\ Legislative Council and local bodies will bo held at 
Allahabad on July 19, 20 and 21. At tirst it was announced that Sir Muhammad 
Sliidi would preside over the conference. Tlien it was stated in a Bubsequent com¬ 
munication that as ?Sir Muhammad kShati, who had agreed to nresidc, had gone to 
England, Khan Ikdiadur ilaliz Ifidayat Husain had been asked and had consented 
to preside over this conference. A Tanzeem Conference wa.s also announced to take 
place along with this conference with Maulana Shaukat Ali as president. 

fc^ome 4U0 Muslims, mostly lielonging to Allahabad, with a sprinking of 
persons Iroiii outstations assembled at Allahabad on the 20th JULY 

At the outset Maulana Nisar Ahmad Wiis asked to address the gathering. He 
harrangued for long against llindu-Miislim unity, civil disobedience and the Hindus 
in general and Ar^a ISamajists and Pandit Malaviya in particular. Maulana Whaukat 
Ali, who then arrived in the hall, was given an ovation by the aiidienee. Haji 8yed 
Manammad Hussain next read out his addresss as chairman of the organizations. 

Maulana Nisar Ahmad (Cawnpore) then proposed the election of Maulana 
Shaukat Ali as president of the Tanzeem Conforence. He related that the judicial 
commissioner of Hind had said about the Ali brothers that if they could side with 
the Government then the Government would become a real government. The two 
brothers had been serving the community with steadfaslness and loyalty. It was an 
irony of fate that, in sinte of all their sacrilices, charges should be laid against 
them that they had sold themselves to the Government for a pension of Rs. 150 
per mensem. 

The motion was seconded by Maulvi Abdul Hamid (Budaiin), and supported by 
several speakers. Syed Mashuq Ali of Hultanpur, who was oue of them, also 
referred to the allegations that were made against the Ali brothers because, be said, 
they were silent about the present political movement. 

Maulana Hhaaukat Ali’s Address No. L 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, then, addressed the audience as president of the Tanzeem 
Conference. He first of all apologized to them for addressing them, while seated. 
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Proceeding, Maul an a Sba ukat Ali said every Muslim possessed a better politiea 
and historic sense than the whole of the All-India Congress Committee. He said 
the eyes of the whole world were on Indian Muslims. Although there were only 
eight crores Muslims in India and 40 crores throughout the world, it were the Indian 
Muslims who had taught them the lesson that all Muslims were one and they were 
thankful to them for this. What he wanted was that for the next five or ten years 
the Indian Muslims should consolidate their position, so that the Hindus would 
no longer be able to ignore them. lie j^ropounded his scheme of Tanzeem that the 
Muslims of each muhalla or village should have one head and a number of raza- 
kars. Every Muslim should pay subscription to a fund three-fourths of which 
should be spent on local needs and one-fourth to be paid to the control organization. 
He held Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru responsible for the present 
Hindu Muslim discord. He put forward a plea for joining the Round Table Con¬ 
ference and conclemned the civil disobedience movement. 

When the Maiilana’s address was over Khwaja Abdul Majid asked 
whether he or any one else who ditlered from the views so far expressed from that 
platform would be allowed to put forward a ditferent view before the audience. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali replied that it was a conference of people who were of one 
mind {hamkhyal) and so he could not be allowed to sjieak, but he \vould give him a 
hearing at the other conference. 

Khwaja Abdul Majid submitted that the other conference, he had been informed, 
would be of Muslim Members of the U. P. Legislative Council and local bodies and 
he not being either, how could he have any say at that conference. Hence he might 
bo allowed to speak at the conference. Khwaja Sahib was still proceeding when the 
Maulana stopped him saying : “ That will do. What you will understand in one 
hour I can understand in 10 minutes.” 

Then, on Mr. Zahur Ahmed’s suggestion, Maulana Shaukat Ali replied that he 
(Maulana) wou’d address a public meeting on Monday evening (2l8t) either at Mqti 
Park or Purshottarndas Park, if w’cather permitted. otherwiBe, it it were to rain, in 
Jumma Masjid. The exact time and place would be announced later. If he liked 
he could come and have his say there. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmed and Mr. Mohammad Husain were, in the meantime, crying to 
Dr. Khan to begin his address. Khwaja Abdul Majid them left the hall, followed 
by a number of others. 

A young Mussalman then stood up in the middle of the hull and began to speak 
in Hindustani. He said they wanted to pass resolutions, in the name of the Mus¬ 
lims of Allahabad, condemning the freedom movement and asking the Muslims not 
to take part in it -without allowing other points of view to be placed before the 
audience. This sort of tactics was dishonest and highly condernnablo. As the youth 
was liius proceeding cries -were raised from severui quarters in the hall, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali askinf^ him to stop and Mr. Zahur Ahmed, secretary of the conference, 
crying : ” Turn him out. Turn him out,” There was confusion for a time in 

the hall and the young man was taken out by the volunteers. 

Wheu there was still noise and confusion Mr. Zahur Ahmed, secretary, called 
upon Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan to deliver his address as chairman of the reception 
committee. On the copy of the address sent to the “Leader” by Dr. Khan himself 
there was a signed note : ‘ Editor,—Please note the correct designation of this con¬ 
ference. The title is incorrectly printed.—Shafaat Ahmed Khan." The printed 
designation was : ‘Conference of Muslim Members of U. Legislative Council’. To 
this ‘and Local Bodies’ was added in handwriting. However, it was the same audience 
which formed the Tanzeem Conference. How the audience, including the petty 
shop-keepers, pedlars, kuujras, artisans, chaprasis, press compositors and other ele¬ 
ments of the population of Allahabad, became suddenly transformed into M.L.C. s, 
and members of local bodies as soon as Dr. Khan rose to read his lengthy add¬ 
ress to them, passes one’s comprehension. According to the comprehensive list of 
prominent persons containing 42 names, supplied by the secretary in Ms own hand¬ 
writing, there were but three M. L. C. s present, besides, of course, Dr. Khan, the 

chairman, and Mr. Zahur Ahmed, the secretary. Their names are,—Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh Abdullah, m. l. c. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin. m.l.c. and Syed 
Tufail Ahmed, m.l.c. The names of but three members of local bodies are included 
in the list. It is not known definitely whether any more were present. Most of the 
Muslim M.L.c’s replied to the invitation declining it with thanks and some frankly 
declaring that they were not willing to be used as tools in a publicity-hunting campaign 
for personal aggrandizement. Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain refus^ to accept 
the presidentship of the conference. This conference, according to the organizers, was 

42 
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the second one of its kind, its first session having been held in 1928. Then, also, the 
chairman and the secretary were the same persons. 

Dr. Khan, in his address, patronizingly praised Mr. Zahur Ahmed for his 
Becretaryship. 

Dr. Khan’s address being over, the audience expected that Khan Bahadur Hafiz 
Hidayat Hussain, whose acceptance of presidentship had been announced in the 
press, would be coming forth to preside. But Mr. Zahur Ahmed, without giving 
any reasons for his absence, proposed, in one or two sentences, Maulana Shaukat 
Ah, who was already occupying the presidential chair, to the chair. He then called 
upon a few persons to second and support his proposal. Most of these persons 
were neither m,l.c.’8 nor members of local bodies. 

M. Shaukat Ali's Presidential Address No 2. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali said : ‘Whatever I have said in iny address to the Tanzeem 
Conference is enough. He, however, proceeded to say more.’ He declared he did 
not believe in resolutions. The Muslims had taken the Congress out of the rut of 
resolutions, deputations and protests. He said no political movement could succeed 
in India which the Muslims had not joined. They might be weak, they might be 
poor, but they were possessed of one essential quality, xvi.— deeivaiigi. He again 
referred to the uncomplimentary allegations made against him by some people. He 
deedared he had not draw’ii his pension of Its. 1,8(X) per annum for the last twelve 
years. He had colIe<‘ted Ks. 50,000 from Muslims and had erected the Khilafat 

House at Bombay which could accommodate the poor as wtII as the rich. During 

the last Hindu-Muslim disturbances at Bombay some 50 Kabulis who could not 
find safety anyw^here else were accommodated in this building. He had handled 
thousands of rupees of Muslim money, and even iiow^ he was spending riearly Rs. 
5,000 a month of Khilafat money which he collects every month to meet the require¬ 
ments. It w'as, therefore, preposterous to allege that he would sell himself to 
Government for Rs. 25,^JOO or so. If any one w'anted to make a plausible allegation 
he ought to have put the figure at least to one or two crores of rupees. He 
continued : There is an armistice for three months between us mid the English. 
They would go to the Round Table Conference and present thdr demands. The 
British w^ould have to say either yes or no to them. If they would not receive a 

satisfactory reply, they would come back and do in December what Mahatma 

Gandhi did in April’ For the sake of the depressed classes, for the sake of the 
moderates and for the sake of unity, he pleaded for the acceptance of invitation to the 
Round Table Conference. 

The conference then adjourned. In the afternoon the gathering passed resolutions 
first as the Conference of Members of U. P. Legislative Council and Local Bodies 
condemning civil disobedience, asking the Muslims not to join it and imtting for¬ 
ward political demands on behalf of the community. Then the conference became a 
Tanzeem Conference and again passed a resolution condemning civil disobedience and 
asking Muslims not to take part in it and another calling upon the Muslima to 
organize themselves. 

Another Farce of a Conference 

On Monday morning, (2l8t July) according to the printed programme, the con¬ 
ference was to assemble at 8 a.m., but at that hour besides a few volunteers not a 
single soul had entered the hall. One by one the audience began to trickle and till 
about 9-30, some 150 persons had gathered. Then the organizers with Maulana 
Shaukat Ali entered the hall. 

When they all had taken their seats one of£the persons seated on the platform 
said to Maulana Shaukat Aii : Of course you are presiding. The Maulana replied * 
‘No. It is Ulema conference from half past eight’. Then Maulana Nisar Ahmed 
was proposed to the chair and the motion was duly seconded and supported, ^me 
of the speakers said though they were themselves not Ulema, they were Khadims 
of Ulema. Maulana Nisar Ahmed then addressed the attenuated audience'of yesterday 
as president of Ulema Conference. He said he had already had his say to that 
audience more than once yesterday, but at the request of certain people he would 
repeat himgelt He again carried on hia tirade. against Pandit Maiariya, the late 
Swami Shradhanand, the Hindu Mahasabha, Hindu-Muslim unity and civil dis¬ 
obedience* And then again a resolution was passed condemning civil disobedience 
and advising Musbras not to participate in it. Then the so-called conferences 
terminated. (From “The Leader’) 
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The Muslim Nationalists’ Conference 

A big gathering of MuBBalmans in connection with the Muslim Nationalists’ Confer* 
ence was held at the Ganp;a Piasad Hall, Lucknow on the 20th. July 1930. Not only every 
inch of ita available apace on the floor, on the galleriea, and the corridors was filled 
but a large number or viators had to be refused admission for lack of space. Seated 
behind purdah were several Muslim ladies who watched the proceedings. Dr. Ansarl 
presided and prominent among those attending were Byed Hasan Imam, the Maha¬ 
raja of Mahmudabad, Mufti Kifayatullah, Maulana Ataullah Shah Bokhari, Raja 
Navrab Ali. Moulana Kutbuddin Abdul Bari, Mr, Tasadduq Ahmed Sherwani. 
Sheikh Musnir Husain Kidwai, Moulana Hussain Ahmad, Mr. Muhammad Ismail. 
Mr. Mujibur Rahman, Mr, Shamsuddin, Maulvi Tufail Ahmad, Hafiz Mohamed 
Ibrahim, Maulana Ahmad Said, Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman, Dr. Abdul Bari, Shaki 
Mirza Abid Hussain, Mr. Karrum Raza and Syed Mustafa Raja. 

Resolution on the Simon Report 

Mr. Mohamad Ismail, moved the first resolution reading as follows : 

“This conference of the nationalist Mussalmans of India expresses its sense of 
gratitude for the retrograde and reactionary character of the recommendation of the 
Simon Commission in having helped to cement the political unity of the people 
of India in general and the Mussalmans in particular and dving a fresh proof of 
the fact that the solution of our internal differences can best be achieved by 
mutual adjustments and not by the intervention of an interested third parW.” 

The mover quoted extensively from the second part of the Simon Report to 
show where and how the recommendations were retrograde and reactionary. 

He was followed by Raja Nawab Ali who again expressed regret for having ever 
been connected with the Simon Commission. 

Civil Disobedience Supported. 

Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman moved the second resolution which ran r “The 
conference joining issue with the statement that the campaign of civil disobedience 
is unconstitutional reiterates the opinion that in extreme circumstances, when a people 
is denied the just and legitimate rights, have exhausted all resources of protest by 
means of representation—the press, platform and public demonstrations—the only 
way to focus attention of the Government and the people to their agt>long grievances 
is by means of mass action such as a general strike, a movement of non-cooperation 
or a campaign of civil disobedience ana the responsibility for the far r^chine effects 
of such mass action, when it is peaceful and non-violent on the one side and harsh 
violent, callous and even brutal on the other side, can hardly be disclaimed by the 
Government and laid at the doors of the injured and down-trodden people. This 
conference, however, considers that after the demonstration of the unparalleled spirit 
of determined resistence shown by the people in the face of methods of frightfulness 
practised by the agents of the Government, after the proof of the strength born of 
ready and willing sacrifice made by the nation and after certainty that India has 
attained a stature which precludes her from being bullied into submission, wo should 
not be unwilling to considei’ any terms of honourable settlement if they are based 
on complete Dominion Status. The conference, however, considers no settlement 
would be acceptable to the country unless the Congress participates in it.” 

Chowdhry Khaliquzzaman moving the resolution said that the first portion of it was 
obvious truism. There was therefore little to say about it. The second portion 
enunciated under what conditions true representative Musnalraans could participate in 
the Round Table Conference. The first essential was that the basis of discussion should 
be whether there would be a Dominion status constitution for India. Secondly, the 
Mussalmans would participate only if the Congress was a party to it. The Congress, he 
added, was the only organized political party in India and a settlement arrived any¬ 
where would be of any tangible value in India only if the Congress was a party to it 
or it met the Congress approval. Otherwise the settlement would ne worse than useless. 
He was aware that there were some Mussalmans and some Hindus who were anxious 
to go to the Round Table Conference. Of course such people ' would go whether 
the conference was useful or useless. It was for the Hindus and MusUms alike to 
assert unequivocally that such people represented nobody. He was sure t^t Hindus 
would disown such selfseekers promptly. He would appeal to the nationalist Mussal¬ 
mans to take eaually prompt measures. The narrow vision of the communaliats had 
enough play. It was time for the nationalists to assert themselves and say ‘You 
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have no business to stigmatise the Muslims of this generation eternally.’ Let not 
the future generation point the finger of opprobrium at you and say that you were 
the men who deliberately aided the process of keeping India in bondage longer than 
was otherwise possihle. 

Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim seconding the resolution said that it was idle for the 
Miissalmans to expect an extraordinary concession from the Biicish. They would 
never get it and even if in her own ignoble interest Britain made large promises 
she was not in a position to deliver the goods. 

An Amendment 

Mr. Abdul Bari Shaki moved an amendment to the effect that Mussalmans would 
loin the Round Table Conference only if the basis of discussion was an independent 
India and only when all the i>olitical prisoners in India had been unconditionally 
released and all repressions suspended. 

In a strong speech he detailed the measures adopted by the Government at 
Peshawar, Bombay, Lucknow, Patna and other places and said that it did not appear 
to him that Britain w^as anxious to keep for long the connection with India which 
Dominion Status connoted. 

Mr. Tasadduq Ahmed Sherwani advising Mr. Bari to withdraw the amendment 
assured him that the Congress w^oiild not agree to participate in the conference 
unless ail the political prisoners were released and that the conference implied a 
climbing down on cither side. 

After a heated discussion the amendment was withdrawn and the original resolu¬ 
tion was carried without opposition. 

Cong RAT LTLATiONS TO Muslim Prisoners 

Mufti Kifayatullah next moved a resolution congratulating all patriotic Muslims 
who had gone to jail in the present struggle for freedom expressing sincere condo¬ 
lence with the relatives of the martyrs who had sacrificed their lives for the cause. 

“Further the coiihToncc, in view of sacrifices made by the Musalmans of the N. 
W. F. Province, the Punjab, Bihar, Bombay and other provinces in the struggle for 
freedom, refutes the baseless statements made by the Government and interested 
persons that the Mussalmans has not participated as a community in the cause of 
emancipation of their Motherland”. 

The Maulana moving the resolution said that it was a libel on the Muslims to say 
that the in tooth of struggle for freedom they of all people kept aloof. 

Mr. Tasadduq Sherwani supported the resolution and hoped that at some future 
time the Hindus might not take up this parrot cry of the Government and treat the 
Muslims accordingly. _ He would urge upon the Muslims to give the lie direct to 
these sort of talk by joining the civil disobedience movement in large numbers. 

The resolution was carried un.animously and the conference adjourned. 


The Behar Muslim Nationalists’ Conference 

A conference of the nationalist Mussalmans of Bihar was held at patna on tha 
15ih. and 16th. July in the Bhawarpokhar park grounds. A very large and 
distinguished gathering was present on both days ; about a hundred and fifty dele¬ 
gates had come from all over the province. The conference was held in the open 
ait and attracted besides delegates a very large number of other people as well 
in which Muslims of course predominated. Honoured and distinguished guests like 
Maulanas Hussain Ahmad of Deoband. Ahmad 8ayeed Ataullah Shah Bukhari and 
Abdul Halim Siddique who were specially invited were present. 

On the first day the conference met in the evening at about half past seven 
and prominent among those present besides the distinguished guests and the chair¬ 
man of the reception committee Maulana Sajjad, were Mr. Hasan Imam, Mr. Shah 
Muhammad Zubair, Prof. Abdul Bari, Mr. Abdul Wadood, Mr. Niamutullah, and 
Mr. Manzar AH Nadvi. Maulana Hussin Ahmad Saheb presided. 

After the speech of the chairman of the reception committee who showed how it 
was the religious duty of every Muslim to strive for the freedom of the country, 
the president delevers his address. He spoke for well about four hours, in the 
course oi which he dealt with a masB of facts and figures showing the econotuic 
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digtresB of the cotintry caused by foreign exploitation and also referred to British 
policy regarding Asiatic countries in general and Islamic countries in particular 
^d exhorted the Muslims to join whole-heartedly the present struggle for freedom. 
For when they achieved their own freedom they would be relieving not only them- 
Belves of their economic distress but they would be of real and substantial help to 
other Islamic countries as well in their attempt to relieve themselves of their 
distress. 

Mr. Ahmed Sayeed also spoke for sometime and urged the Muslims to join the 
fight for freedom if not for any other reason at least for relieving India of her 
economic distress. The conference then adjourned at about one in the night. 

Next day the J5ih. JULY^ the subjects committee met in the morning and the 
conference in the evening at about half past seven. A number of resolutions 
were adopted, the more important of which were as follows:— 

Simon Keport Condemned 

The first resolution was moved by Mr. Shah Muhammad Zubair which con¬ 
demned in unequivocal terms the recommendations of the Simon Commission from 
both the Muslim and the Indian point of view as totally unacceptable and insulting. 

It condemned the Viceregal statement as w'ell, for it bore testimony to the fact 
that the British Government was as unmindful of Indian aspirations as before and 
that the policy of exploitation was still reigning supreme. Under the circumstance 
the conference expressed its utter want of confidence in and aloofness from the 
Round Table Conference and declared that those Musalmans who would go to the 
conference would not be true representatives of the Musalman community and the 
latter would not accept them as such. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Wadood 
of Darbhanga and carried unanimously. 

Independence 

Prof. Bari next moved that to strive for independence was the religious duty of 
the Mussalmans and to attain that object the conference approved of Musalmans 
joining the civil disobedience movement. 

Idle conference also declared its entire confidence in the resolutions of the Jamaitul- 
ulema passed at Amroba. 

Maulavi Abdul Bari Md. Saqui seconded the resolution which was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Civil Disobedience 

Maulavi Nooruddin of Santhal. Parganas moved the third resolution appealing to the 
MusPalmans to join this struggle in keeping with their traditions and natural instincts. 

Maulvi Zakaria of Darbhanga seconded and Maulvi Jafiar Imam of Patna suppor¬ 
ted the resolution and it was carried unanimously. 

The fourth resolution was moved by Maulavi Bodruddin of Bihar. In this the 
conference declared its entire confidence in the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee passed on June 7 at Allahabad in whim’ll it was declared unequivocally to 
provide safeguards for Muslim culture, education and relidon in any constitution 
that might be framed hereafter and that no constitution which would not be approved 
by the Mussalmans and other minority communities w^ould be acceptable to the Con¬ 
gress. The conference further expected of those Mussalmans who had still doubt 
against the Congress that they would be satisfied after this assurance given by the 
Congress and would join the civil disobedience movement whole-heartedly. 

Syed Shah Rashia Sajjad of Bihar seconded the resolution which was carried 
unanimously. 

Maulvi Ehtamad of Patna moved the next resolution admiring the sacrifices made 
by the Mussalmans in the struggle for freedom ; particularly it admired the spirit 
of sacrifice of the Peshwar martyrs. 

When the resolution condemning the Simon Commission recommendations was 
being discussed somebody threw three stones which hit two members of the audience. 
Immediately volunteers were posted round the gathering and nothing untoward 
Iwppcn again. ^From “the Leader.”) 



The All India Muslim League 

The iwciity-firfit Bcssioii of the All-India Muslim Leapfue opened at Allahabad 
on the 2Vth. Dccemhc.r 1930 under the presidentship of Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqoal 
of Lahore. 

It was not possible to obtain the number of delegates who had arrived at Allahabad 
from olher parts of the eountry. Among those who were present at the 
morning’s sitting of the League were, it was said, a few from Karachi, one from 
Behar, some from the Punjab, one from Hyderabad (Sind) and several from the 
United Frovinces. Of the audience of about 600 persons, a large majority were 
local people. Besides, several honorary magistrates of Allahabad and several 
Government officials were also present. 

Among the delegates, who were reported to have arrived from outstations may be 
mentioned Heth Abdullah llaroon, M. L. A. (Karachi), Seth Taiyab Ali (Karachi), 
Mr. Abdul Majid (Hyderabad, Sind), Nawab Ismail Khan tMcerut), Maulvi Alauddin 
(Meerut), Maulana S. Sadiq (Punjab), Maulana Abdul Khair (Ghazipur), Khan 
Bahadur Barkatullah (Ghazipur), Shah Nazir Hasan, M. L. C. (Behar). Maulvi 
Abdul Kati (CWnpore), Maulvi Abdus Samad (Badaim). Mr. Azhar All, M. L. A. 
(Lucknow), Syed Husain Imam, (Patna), Maulana Abdul Majid (Badaun), Syed 
Zakir Ali (Lucknow), Syed Habib (Lahore), and Maulvi Qadir (Lahore). 

Welcome Address 

The proceedings commenced at about 11 a. ra., Mr. Muhammad Hussain, 
chairman of the reception committee, welcomed the delegates. In the course of his 
speech he said that the Muslims had left no stone unturned in trying to amve at 
some settlement with the Hindus, but they could not. He repudiated the charge 
that the Muslims due to coinmiinalism were an obstacle in the progress of the 
country. He claimed that Islam and slavery were two diametrically opposite things 
and a Muslim never wanted to be anybody’s slave. -nr r 

He asserted tliat if the mentality of the Hindus changed to-day and the Muslims 
were assured that their traditions, their religion, their education and fheir 
language not be annihilated and that they would be treated like other sons of India, 
the Muslims would never bring upon their tongue the question of the protection of 
their rights. But their past experience in local boards, in every department of the 
administration and even in trade had been to the contrary. 

Proceeding, Mr. Muhammad Husain expressed bis feelings of appreciation of the 
attitude of the Muslim delegates to the Round Table Conference. He warned the 
Government that in ease no solution of the difficulties w’as effected at the ^und 
Table Conference, the Muslims would not hecitate to make any sacrifice in order to 
secure the fulfilment of their demands. 

Text oe Presidential Address 

Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal next delivered his presidential address, at the conclu¬ 
sion of which Mr. Muhammad Yakub, general secretary of the Muslim 
League, explained the substance of the presidential address in the vernacular as an 
overwhelming majority of the gathering seemed to be ignorant of the English language 
in which the address was delivered. The following is the full text of Sir M. 
IqbaVs address : — 

Gentlemen,—I am deeply grateful to you for the honour you have conferred 
upon me in inviting me to preside over the deliberations of the All-India Muslim 
League at one of the most critical moments in the history of Muslim political 
thought and activity in India. I have no doubt that in this great assembly there 
arc men whose political experience is far more extensive than mine, and for whose 
knowledge of affairs I have the high respect. It will, therefore, be presumptuous on 
my part to claim to guide an assembly of such men in the political decisions which 
they are called upon to make to-day. I lead no partv ; 1 follow no leader. I have 
given the best part of my life to a careful study of Islam, its law and polity, its 
culture, its history and its literature. This constant contact with the spirit of Islam, 
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as it unfolds itself in time has, I think, given me a kind of insight into its signi¬ 
ficance as a world fact. It is in the light of this insight whatever its value, that 
while assuming that the Muslims of India are determined to remain true to the spirit 
of Islam, I propose, not to guide you in your decision, but to attempt the humbler 
task of bringing clearly to your consciousness the main principle which, in my 
opinion, should determine the general character of these decisions. 

Islam and Nationalism 

It cannot be denied that Islam, regarded as an ethical ideal plus a certain kind 
of policy—by which expression I mean a social structure, regulated by a legal sys¬ 
tem and animated by a specific ethical ideal—has been the chief formative factor 
in the life-history of the Muslims of India. It has furnished those basic emotions 
and loyalties which gradually unify scattered individuals and groups, and finally 
transform them into a well defined people, possessing a moral consciousness of their 
own. Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that India is perhaps the only country in 
the world where Islam, as a people-building force, has worked at its best. In India, 
as elsewhere, the structure of Islam as a society is almost entirely due to the work¬ 
ing of Islam as a culture inspired by a specific ethical ideal. What I mean to say 
is that Muslim society, with its remarkable homogeneity and inner unity, has grown 
to be what it is, under the presure of the laws and institutions associated with the 
culture of Islam. The ideas set free by European political thinking, however, are 
now rapidly changing the outlook of the present generation of Muslims both in India 
and outside India. Our younger men inspired by these ideas, are anxious to see 
them as living forces in their own countries, without any critical appreciation of the 
facts which have determined their evolution in Europe. In Europe Christianity was 
understood to be a purely monastic order which gradually developed into a vast 
church-organisation. The protest of Luther was directed against the chureh-organi- 
satioii, not against any system of policy of a secular nature, for the obvious reason 
that there was no such polity associated with Christianity, And Luther was per¬ 
fectly justified in rising in revolt against this organisation ; though, 1 think, he did 
not realise that in the peculiar condition which obtained in Europe his revolt 
would eventually mean the complete displacement of the iiniverBal ethics of 
Jesus by the growth of a i>lurality of national and hence narrower systems of 
etliics. Thus the upshot of the irilellectual movement initiated by such 
men as Ilousseau and Luther was the break-up of the one into a mutually 
ill-adjusted many, the transformation of a human into a national outlook, requiring a 
more realistic foundation, such as the notion of country, and finding expression 
through varying systems of polity evolved on national lines i. e. on lines which 
recognise territory as the only principle of political solidarity. If you begin with 
the conception of religion as complete other worldliness, then what has happened to 
Christianity in Europe is perfect))’ natural. The universal ethics of Jesus is dis¬ 
placed by national systems of ethics and polity. The conclusion to which Europe 
IB consequently driven is that religion is a i)riva(e affair of the individual and has 
nothing to do with Avhat is called man’s temporal life. Islam does not bifurcate the 
unity of man into an irreconcilable duality of spirit and matter. In Islam God and 
the universe, spirit and matter, church and state, are organic to each other. 
Man is not the citizen of a profane world to be renounced in the interest of a 
W’orld spirit situated elsewhere. To Istam matter is spirit realizing itself in 
space and time. Europe uncritically accepted the duality of spirit and matter 
probably from Mannichaean thought. Her best thinkers are realizing this 
initial mistake to-day, but her statesmen are indirectly forcing the world 
to accept it as an unquestionable dogma. It is, then, this mistaken separation 
of spiritual and temporal which has largely influenced European religious and poli¬ 
tical thought and has resulted practically in the total exclusion of Christianity from 
the life or European states. The result is a set of mutually ill-adjusted states 
dominated by interests, not human but national. And these mutually ill-adjusted 
states, after trampling over the moral and religious convictions of Christianity, are 
to-day feeling the nem of a federated Europe i.e., the need of a unity which the 
Christian church-organisation originally gave them, but which, instead of reconstruc¬ 
ting in the light of Christ’s vision of human brotherhood, they considered it fit to 
destroy under the inspiration of Luther. A Luther in the world of Islam, however, 
is an impossible phenomenon ; for here there is no Church-organisation, similar to 
that of Christianity in the middle ages, inviting a destroyer. In the world of Islam 
we have a universal polity whose fundamentals are believed to have been revealed, 
but whose structure, owing to our legists’ want of contact with the modern world 
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fitnnds to clay in need of renewed power by fresh adjustments. I do not know what 
will !)(' the hnal fate of the national idea in the world of Islam. Whether Islam 
assimilate and transform it, as it has assimilated and transformed before many ideas 
expressive of a different spirit, or allow a radical transformation of its own struc¬ 
ture hy the force of this idea, is hard to predict. Professor Wensinck of Leiden 
(Ilollaiul) wrote to me the other day : 'Tt seems to me that Islam is entering upon 

a crisis through which Christianity has been passing for more than a century. Iho 

great dilficulty is now to save foundations of religion when many antiejuated notions 
have to be given up. It seems to me scarcely possible to state what the outcome 
will be for Christianity, still less what it wdll be for the Islam”. At the pr^ent 
moment the national idea is racialising the outlook of Muslims, and thus materially 
counteracting the humanising work of Islam. And the growth of racial conciousness 
may mean the growth of standard different and even opposed to the standards of 
Islam. I hope you will pardon me for this apparently academic discussion. To 
address this session of the All-India Muslim league you have selected a man who 
is not despaired of Islam as a living force for freeing the outlook of man from its 
geographical limitations, who believes that religion is a power of the utmost impor¬ 
tance m the life of individuals as well as states, and finally who believes that Islam 

is itself Destiny and will not sutler a Destiny 1 Buch a man cannot but look at 

matters from his own point of view. Do not think that the problem I am indicating 
is a pure!} theoretical one. It is a very living and practical problem calculated to 
affect the very fabric of Islam as a system of life and conduct. On a proper solu¬ 
tion of it alone depends your fiiUire as a distinct cultural unit in India. Never in 
our History Islam has had to stand a greater trial than the one which confronts it 
to-day. It is open to a ])eoplc to modify, reinterpret or reject the foundational 
pnnciplcs of their social structure ; but it is absolutely necessary for them to see 
clearly what they are doing before they undertake to try a fresh experiment. Nor 
should the way in which J am a})proaching this important problem lead anybody 
to think that 1 intend to quarrel with those who happen to think different¬ 
ly. You are a Muslim assembly and, I suppose, anxious to remain true, to the 
spirit and ideals of Islam. My sole desire, therefore, is to tell you fankly what I 
honestly believe to be the truth about the }»resent situation. In this way alone it 
is possible for me to illuminate, according to iny light, the avenues of your political 
action. 

The Unity Of An Indian Nation 

What then, is the problem and its implications? Is religion a private affair? 
Would you like to scm? Islam, as a moral and political ideal, meeting the same fate in 
the world of Islam as (Christianity has already met in Europe ? Is it possible to retain 
Islam as an eUiical ideal and to reject it as a polity in favour of national polities 
in which religious attitude is not permitted to play any part ? This question becomes 
of special importance in India where the Muslims happen to be in a minority. The 
proposition that religion is a private individual experience is not surprising on the 
lips of a European. In Europe the conception of Christianity as a monastic order, 
renouncing the world of matter and fixing its gaze entirely on the world of spirit, 
led, by a logical process of thought, to the view embodied in this proposition. The 
nature of the I^rophet’s religious experience, as disclosed in the Quran, however, is 
wholly different. It is not mere experience in the sense of a purely biological 
event, happening inside the experiment and necessitating no reactions on its 
social environment. It is individual experience creative of a social order. 
Its immediate outcome is the fnndamentals of a polity with implicit legal 
concepts whose civic sipiificancc cannot be belittled merely because their origin 
is revelational. The religious ideal of Islam, therefore, is organically related to the 
social order which it has created. The rejection of the one will eventually involve 
the rejection of the other. Theiefore the construction of a polity on national lines 
if it means a displacement of the Islamic principle of solidarity, is simply unthink¬ 
able to a Muslim. This is a matter which at the present moment directly concerns 
the Muslims of India, ‘^Man,” says Renan, “is enslaved neither by his race nor 
by his religion, nor by the course of rivers, nor by the direction of mountain 
ranges. A great aggregation of men, sane of mind and warm of heart, creates a 
moral consciousness which is called a nation.” Buch a formation is quite possible 
though it involves the long and arduous process of practically re-making men and 
furnishing them with a fresh emotional equipment. It might have been a fact 
in India if the teaching of Kabir and the Divine Faith of Akbar had seized the 
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imagination of the masses of this country. Experience, however, shows that the 
vanous caste-units and religious units in India have shown no inclination to sink 
their respective individualities in a larger whole. Each group is intensely jealous of 
the collective existence. The formation of the kind of moral consciousness which 
constitutes the essence of a nation in Renan’s sense demands a price which the 
peoples of India are not prepared to pay. The unity of an Indian nation, therefore, 
must be sought, not in the negation, but in the mutual harmony and co-operation 
of the many. True statesmanship cannot ignore facts, however unpleasant they naav 
be. The only practical course is not to assume the existence of a state of things which 
does not exist, but to recognize facts as they are, and to exploit them to our 
greatest advantage. And it is on the discovery of Indian unity in this direction 
that the fate of India as well as of Asia really depends. India is Asia in miniature. 
Part of her people have cultural affinities with nations in the East, and part with 
nations in the middle and west of Asia. If an eflective principle of co-operation 
is discovered in India it will bring peace and mutual good will to this ancient land 
which has suffered so long, more because of her situation in historic space than 
because of any inherent incapacity of her people. 'And it will at the same time 
solve the entire political problem of Asia. 

It is, however, painful to observe that our attempts to discover such a principle 
of internal harmony have so far failed. Why have they failed ? Perhaps, we sus¬ 
pect each other’s intentions, and inwardly aim at dominating each other. Perhaps, 
in the higher interests of mutual co-ojicration, we cannot aferd to part with the 
monopolies which circumstances have placed in our hands and conceal our egoism under 
the cloak of a nationalism, outwardly simulating a large-hearted patriotism, but inwardly 
as narrow-minded as a caste or tribe. Perhaps, we are unwilling to recognize that each 
group has a right to free development according to its own cultural traditions. But 
whatever may be the causes of our failure, I still feel hopeful. Events seem to be 
tending in the direction of some sort of internal harmony. And as far as I have been 
able to read the Muslim mind, I have no hesitation in declaring that, if the principle 
that the Indian Muslim is entitled to full and free .development on the lines of his 
own culture and tradition iu his own Indian home lands is recognized as the basis of a 
permanent communal settlement, he will be ready to stake his all for the freedom 
of India. The principle that each group is entitled to free development on its own lines 
is not inspired by any feeling of narrow cominunalism. There are communalisms and 
communalisms. A community which is inspired by a feeling of ill-will towards other 
communities is low and ignoble. 1 entertain the highest lespect for the customs, 
law'S, religious and social institutions of other communities. Nay, it is my duty, 
according to the teaching of the Quran, even to defend their places of worship if 
need be. “Yet I love the communal group which is the source of my life and 
behaviour ; and which lias formed me what I am by giving me its religion, its 

literature, its thought, its culture, and thereby recreating its whole past, 

as a living operative factor, in my present consciousness.” Even the authors of the 
Nehru Report recognise the value of this higher aspect of communalism. While 
discussing the separation of Sind they say : ‘To say from the vie^v-point of nation¬ 
alism that no communal provinces should be created is, in a way, equivalent to 
saying from the still wider international view-point that there should be no separate 
nations. Both these statements have a measure of truth in them. But the 

staunchest internationalist recognises that without the fullest national autonomy it is 
extraordinarily difficult to create the international state. “So also, without the 

fullest cultural autonomy, and communalism in its better aspect is culture, it will 
be difficult to create a harmonious nation.” 

Muslim India Within India 

Communalism, in its higher aspect, then, is indispensable to the formation of a 
harmonious whole in a country like India. The units of Indian society are not 
territorial as in European countries. India is a continent of human poups 
belonging to different races, speaking different languages and professing different 
religions. Their behaviour is not at all determined .by a common race-conscious- 
ness. Even the Hindus do not form a homogeneous group. The principle 
of European democracy cannot be applied to India without recognising the fact of 
communal groups. The Muslim demand for the creation of a Muslim India is, 
therefore, perfectly justified. The resolution of the All-Parties Muslim Conference 
at Delhi is to my mind wholly inspired by this noble ideal of a harmonious whole 
which, instead of stifling the resistive individualities of its component wholes, 
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affords them chances of fully working out the possibilities that may be latent in 
them. And I have no doubt that this house will emphatically endorse the Muslim 
demand embodied in this resolulion. Personally I would go further than the 
demands embodied in it. I would like to see the Punjab, North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single state. Self-Government 
within the British Empire, or without the British Empire, the formation of a 
consolidated North-West Indian Muslim state appears to me to be the final 
destiny of the Muslims at least of North-West India. The proposal was put forward 
before the Nehru Committee. They rejected it on the ground that, if carried into 
effect, it would give a very unwieldy state. This is true in so far as the area is 
concerned ; in point of population the state contemplated Iw the proposal would 
be much less than some of the present Indian provinces. The exclusion of Arabala 
Division and perhaps of some districts where non-Muslims predominate, will 
make it less extensive and more Muslim in population—so ‘.that the exclusion 
suggested will enable this consolidated state to give a more eflective protection to 

non-Muslim minorities within its area. The idea need not alarm the Hindus or 

the British. India is the greatest Muslim country in the world. The life of Islam as 

a cultural force in this living country very largely depends on its centralisation 

in a specified territory. This centralisation of the most living portion of the Muslims 
of India whose military and police service has, notwithstanding unfair treatment 
from the British, made the British rule possible in this country, will eventually 
solve the pioblem of India as well as of Asia. It will intensify their sense 
of responBibility and deepen their patriotic feeling. Thus, possessing full opportunity 
of development within the body-politic of India the North West Indian Muslims 
will prove the best defenders of India against a foreign invasion, be that invasion 
the one of ideas or bayonets. The Punjab with fifty-six per cent Muslim population 
supplies fifty-four per cent of the total combatant troops in the Indian army and if 
the nineteen thousand Gurkhas recruited from the independent state of Nepal are 
excluded, the Punjab contingent amounts to sixty-two per cent of the whole Indian 
Army. This percentage docs not take into account nearly six thousand combatants 
supplied to the Indian Army by the North-W(*st Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 
From this you can easily calculate the possibilities of North-West Indian Muslims in 
regard to tno defence of India against foreign aggression. The Right Hon’ble Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri thinks that the Muslim demand for the creation of autonomous 
Muslim states along the North-West border is actuated by a desire “to acquire 
means of exerting proesiire in emergencies on the Government of India.’’ I may 
frankly tell him that the Muslim demand is not actuated by the kind of motive he 
imputes to us ; it is actuated by a genuine desire for free development which is 
practically impossible under the type of unitary government contemplated by the 
nationalist Hindu politicians with a view to secure permanent communal dominance 
in the whole of India. 

Nor should the Hindus fear that the creation of autonomous Muslim states will 
mean the introduction of a kind of religious rule in such States. I have already 
indicated to you the meaning of the word religion, as ajiplied to Islam. The truth 
is that Islam is not a church. It is Htate, conceived as a contractual organism long 
long before Rousseau ever thought of such a thing, and animated by an ethical ideal 
which regards man not as an earth-rooted creature, defined by this or that portion 
of the earth, but as a spiritual being understood in terms of a social mechanism, and 
possessing rights and duties as a living factor in that mechanism. The character of 
a Muslim State can be judged from what “The Times of India” pointed out some 
time ago in a leader on the Indian Banking Inquiry Committee. “In ancient India” 
the paper points out, “the State framed laws regulating the rates of interests ; but 
in Muslim times although Islam clearly forbids the realisation of interest on money 
loaned, Indian Muslim States imposed no restrictions on such rates.” I therefore 
demand the formation of a consolidated Muslim State in the best interests of India 
and Islam. For India it means security and peace resulting from an internal 
balance of power : for Islam an opportunity to rid itself of the stamp that Arabian 
Imperialism was forced to give it, to mobolize its laws, its education, its culture and 
to oring them into closer contact with its own original spirit and with the spirit of 
modem times. 

Federal States 

Thus it is clear that in view of India's infinite variety iirdimates, races. languages, 
creeds and social systems the creation of autonomous states baseu on the unity of 
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language, race, history, religion and identity of economic interests, is the only possi¬ 
ble way to secure a stable constitutional structure in India. The conception of 
federation underlying the Simon Report necessitates the abilition of the central Legis¬ 
lative Assembly as a popular assembly and makes it an assembly of the representa¬ 
tives ol federal states. It further demands a redistribution of territory on the lines 
which I have indicated. And the Report does recommend both. I give my 
whole-hearted support to this view of the matter and I venture to suggest 
that the redistribution recommended in the Rimon Report must fulfil two 
conditions. It must precede the introduction of the new constitution and must 
be so devised as to finally solve the communal problem. Proper redistribution 
will make the question of joint and separate electorates automatically disappear 
from the constitutional controversy of India. It is the present structure of 
the provinces that is largely responsible for this controversy. The Hindu thinks that 
separate electorates are contrary to the spirit of true nationalism because he under¬ 
stands the word nation to mean a kind of universal amalgamation in which no 
communal entity ought to retain its private individuality. Buch a state of things 
however does not exist. Nor is it desirable that it should exist, India is a land 
of racial and religious variety. Add to this the general economic inferiority of the 
Muslims, their enormous debt, especially in the Punjab, and their insufficient majo¬ 
rities in some of the provinces as at present constituted and you will begin to see 
clearly the meaning of our anxiety to retain separate electorates. In such a country 
and in such circumstances territorial electorates cannot secure adequate representation 
of all interests, and most inevitably lead to the creation of an oligarchy. The 
Muslims of India can have no objection to purely territorial electorates if provinces 
are demarcated so as to secure comparatively homogeneous communities possessing 
linguistic, racial, cultural and religious unity. { 

Federation as Understood in the Simon Report 

But in BO far as the question of the powcp of the Central Federal State is 
concerned, there is a subtle difference of motive in the constitutions proposed by the 
Pandits of India and the Pandits of England. The Pandits of India do not distiirb 
the central authority as it stands at present. All that they desire is that this 
authority should become fully responsible to the Central Legislature which they 
maintain intact, and where their majority will become further reinforce on the 
nominated clement ceasing to exist. The Pandits of England, on the other hand, 
realising that democracy in the centre tends to work contrary to their interests 
and is likely to absorb the \vholo power now in tiicir hands in case a 
further advance is made tow'arcls responsible government, have shifted the 
experiment of democracy from the centre to the provinces. No doubt, they 
introduce the principle of federation and appear to have made a begin¬ 
ning by making certain proposals, yet their evaluation of this principle is determined 
by considerations wholly different to those which determine its value in the eyes of 
Muslim India. The Muslims demand federation because it is pre-emineniljr a solu¬ 
tion of India's most difficult problem i. e„ the communal problem. The Royal 
Commissioner’s view of federation, though sound in principle, does not seem to aim 
at responsible Government for federal states. Indeed it docs not go beyond provi¬ 
ding means of escape from the situation which the introduction of democracy in 
India has created for the British, and wholly disregards the communal problem by 
leaving it where it was. . 

Thus it is clear that, in so far as real federation is concerned, the Simon 
virtually negatives the principle of federation in its true significance. The Nehru 
Report realising Hindu majority in the Central Assembly reaches a unitary form of 
government because such an institution secures Hindu dominance throughout India ; 
the Simon Report retains the present British Dominance behind the thin veneer of 
an unreal federation, partly because the British are naturally unwilling to p^t with 
the power they have so long wielded and partly because it is possible for them, in 
the absence oi an inter-coinmunal understanding in India, to make out a plausible 
case for the retention ot that power in their own hands. To my ^ 

form of government is simply unthinkable in a self-governing India. What is ^lled 
‘residuary powers’ must be left entirely to self-governing states, tl^ Central Federal 
state exercising only those powers which are expressly vested in it by the free con¬ 
sent of federal states. I would never advise the Muslims of India to ^ree to^ a 
system whether of British or of Indian origin, which virtually negatives the principle 
of true federation, or fails to recognise them as a distinct political entity. 
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Fedebal Scheme as discussed in the Round Table Confeeence 

The necessity for a structural change in the Central Government was seen pro¬ 
bably long before the British discovered the most effective means for introducing this 
change. That is why at rather a late stage it was announced that the participation 
of the Indian Princes in the Round Table Conference was essential. It was a kind 
of surprise to the people of Indin, particularly the minorities, to see the Indian 
Princes dramatically expressing their willingnesB at the Round Table Conference to 
join an All-India Federation, and, as a result of their declaration, Hindu delegates— 
uncompromising advocates of a unitary form of Government—quietly agreeing to the 
evolution of a federal scheme. Even Mr. Shastri who, only a few days before, had 
severely criticised Sir John Simon for recommending a federal scheme for India, 
suddenly became a convert and admitted his conversion in the plenary session Of 
the Conference—thus offering the Prime Minister of England an occasion for one 
of his wittiest observations in his concluding speech. All this has a meaning both 
for the British who have sought the participation of the Indian Princes, and the 
Hindus -who have unhesitatingly accepted the evolution of an All-India Federation. 
The truth is that the participation of the Indian Princes—among only a few are 
Muslims—in a federation scheme serves double purpose. On the one hand it serves 
p an all-important factor in maintaining the British power in India practically as 
it is, on the other'hand it gives overwhelming majority to the Hindus in an All- 
India Federal Assembly. It appears to me that the Hindu-Muslira differences 
regarding the ultimate form of the Central Government are being cleverly exploited 
by British politicians through the agency of the Princes who see in the scheme pros¬ 
pects of better security for their despotic rule. If the Muslims silently agree to any 
such scheme it will simply hasten their end as a political entity in India. The 
policy of the Indian Federation, thus created, will be prjictically controlled by Hindu 
Princes forming the largest group in the Central Federal Assembly. Thej^ will 
always lend their support to the Crown in matters of Imperial concern ; and in so 
far as internal administration of the country is concerned they will help in maintain¬ 
ing and strengthening the supremacy of the Hindus. In other words the scheme 
appears to be aiming at a kind of understanding between Hindu India and British 
Imperialism—you perpetuate me in India, and in return I give you a Hindu 
oligarch^^ to keep all other Indian communities iu perpetual subjection. If, therefore, 
the British Indian provinces arc not transformed into really autonomous states, the 
Princes’ participation in a scheme of Indian federation will be interpreted only 
as a dexterous move on the part of British politicians to satisfy, without parting 
with any real power, all parties conceniea—Muslims with the word federation, 
Hindus with a majority in the centre, and British Imperialists—whether Tory 
or Labourite—with the ‘siibstanee’ of real power. 

The number of Hindu states in India is far greater than Muslim states; and it 
remains to be seen how the Muslim demand for ‘3J percent seats in the Central 
Federal Assembly is to bo met with in a House or Houses constituted of represen¬ 
tatives taken from British India as well as Indian states. I hope the Muslim delegates 
are fully aware of the implications of the federal scheme as discussed in the Round 
Table Conference. The question of Muslim representation in the proposed All-India 
Federation has not yet been discussed. “The interim report” says Reuter’s summary, 
“contemplates two chambers in the Federal lycgislature—each containing representa¬ 
tives both of British India and States, the proportion of which will be a matter of 
subsMuent consideration under the heads which have not yet been referred to the 
Sub-Committee.” In my opinion the question of proportion is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, and ought to have been considered simultaneously with the main question 
of the structure of the Assembly. 

The best course, I think, would have been to start with a British Indian Federa¬ 
tion only. A federal scheme l)orn of an unholy union between democracy and 
despotism cannot but keep British India in the same vicious circle of a unitary 

Gpntrnl i r\f ♦L.-. - ^ -' 

a luey gcL raajoriiy rignts in five out 

_ j powers, and one-third share of seats 

in me lorai nouse of the Federal Assembly. In so far as the attainment of sove¬ 
reign powers by the British Indian Provinces is concerned the position of H. H. 
the Ruler of Bnopal, Sir Akbar IHdari and Mr. Jinnah is unassailable. In view, 
however, of the participation of the Princes in the Indian Federation we must now 
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Bee our demand for representation in the British Indian Assembly in a new light. 
The question is not one of Muslim share in a British Indian Assembly, but one 
which relates to representation of British Indian Muslims in an All-India Federal 
Assembly. Our demand for 33 per cent must now be taken as a demand for the 
same proportion in the All-India Federal Assembly exclusive of the share allotted 
to the Muslim States entering the Federation. 

The Problem of Defence 

The other difficult problem which confronts the successful working of a Federal 
system in India is the problem of India’s defence. In their discussion of this 

problem the Koyal Commissioners have marshalled all the deficiencies of India in 
order to make out a case for Imperial administration of the army. “India and 
Britain”, say the Commissioners “arc so related that India’s defence cannot now or 
in any future which is within sight, be regardexl as a matter of purely Indian concern. 
The control and direction of siicn an army must rest in the hands of agents of 
the Imperial Government. Now, does it necessarily follow from this that further 
progress towards the realization of responsible government in British India is 
barred until the work of defence can be adequately discharged without the 
help of British officers and British troops ? As things are. there is a 

block on the line of constitutional advance- All nopes of evolution in the Central 

Government towards the ultimate goal described in the declaration of 20th 

August 1917 are in danger of being indefinitely frustrated if the attitude illustrated 
by the Nehru Report is maintained that any future change involves the putting 
of the administration of the army under the authority of an elected Indian Legis¬ 
lature,” Further to fortify their argument they emphasise the fact of 
competing religious and rival races of widely different capacity, and try to make 
the problem looa insoluble by remarking that “the obvious fact that India is not, 
in the ordinary and natural sense, a single nation is nowhere made more plain 
that in considering the difference betw’een the martial races of India and the rest.” 
These features of the question have been emphasised in order to demonstrate that 
the British are not only keeping India secure from foreign meiiancc but are also the 
“neutral guardians” of internal security. However, in federated India, as I under¬ 
stand feaerationj the problem will have only one aspect i.e., external defence. 
Apart from provincial armies necessary for maintaining fnternal peace, the Indian 
Federal Congress can maintain, on the North-West Frontier, a strong Indian Fron¬ 
tier Army composed of units recruited from all provinc(.3 and officered by efficient 
and experienced military men taken from all communities. I know that India is not 
in possession of cfiicient military officers, and this fact is exploited by the Royal 
lyonimissioners in the interest of an argument for Imperial administration. On this 
point I cannot but quote another passage from the Report which, to my mind, 
furnishes the best argument against the position taken up by the Commissioners. 
“At the present moment” says the Report, “no Indian holding the King’s Commission 
is of higher army rank than a captain. There are, we believe, 39 captains of whom 
25 are in ordinary regimental employ. Some of them are of an age which would 
prevent their attaining much higher rank, even if they passed the necessary exami¬ 
nation before retirement. Most of these have not been through Sandhurst but got 
their Commissions during the Great war. Now, however genuine may be the desire 
and however earnest the endeavour to work for the transformation, the overriding 
conditions so forcibly expressed by the Skeen Committee (whose members, apart 
from the Chairman and the army Secretary, were Indian gentlemen) in the words 
Trogre68...muBt be contingent upon succees being secured at each stage and upon 
military efficiency being maintained through’, must in any case render such develop¬ 
ment measured and slow. A higher command cannot be evolved at short notice 
out of existing cadres of Indian officers, all of junior rank and limited experience. 
Not until the slender trickle of suitable Indian recruits for the officer class—and we 
earnestly desire an increase in their numbers—flows in much greater volume, not 
until sufficient Indians have attained the experience and training requisite to provide 
all the officers for, at any rate, some Indian regiments, not until such units have 
stood the only test which can possibly determine their efficiency, and not until 
Indian officers have qualified by a successful army career for high command, it will 
be possible to develop the policy of Indianisation to a point which will bring a 
completely Indianised army within sight. Even then years must elapse before the 
proceess could be completed’^'. 

Now I venture to ask who is responsible for the present state of things ? Is it 
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due to some inherent incapacity of our martial races or to Ithe slowness of the 
proccBs of military training ? The military capacity of our martial races is un¬ 
deniable. The process of military training may be slow as compared to other 
processes of human training. I am no military expert to judge this matter. But 
as a layman I feel that the argument, as stated, a^ssumes the process to be practi¬ 
cally endless. This means perpetual bondage for India, and makes it all the more 
necessary that the Frontier Army, as suggested by the Nehru Keport, be entrusted 
to the charge* of a committee of defence the personnel of which may be settled by 
mutual understanding. 

Again it is significant that the Simon Report has given extraordinary importance 
to the question of India’s land frontier, but has made only passing reference to its 
naval position. India has doubtless had to face invasions from her land frontiers ; 
but it is obvious that her present master took possession of her on account of her 
defenceless sea coast. A self-governing and free India, will, in these days, have to 
take greater care of her sea coast than land frontiers. 

I have no doubt that if a Federal Government is established Muslim federal states 
will willingly agrt^, for purposes of India’s defence, to the creation of neutral Indian 
military and naval forces. Such a neutral military force for the defence of India, 
was a reality in the days of Mughal Rule. Indeed in the time of Akbar the Indian 
frontier was, on the whole, defended by armies officered by Hindu generals. I am 
perfectly sure that the scheme of a neutral Indian army, based on a federated India, 
will intensify Muslim patriotic feeling, and finally set at rest the suspicion, if any, 
of Indian Muslims joining Muslims from beyond the frontier in the event of an 
invasion. 

The Alternative 

1 have thus tried briefly to indicate the way in which the Muslims of India ought, 
in my opinion, to look at the two most important constitutional problemsj of India. 
A redistribution of British India, calculatea to secure a permanent solution of the 
communal problem is the main demand of the Muslims of India. If, however, the 
Muslim demand of a territorial solution of the communal problem ‘is ignored, then 
pni])hatically as possible, the Muslim demands repeatedly urged by the 
AlMndia Muslim League and the All-India Muslim Conference. The Muslims of 
India cannot agree to any constitutional changes which afl^cct their majority rights, 
to be secured by separate electorates, in the Punjab and Bengal, or fail to guarantee 
them Il.'l percent representation in any Central jAegislatiirc. There w'erc tw'o pitfalls 
into which Muslim political leaders fell. The first was the repudiated Lucknow 
Pact \vhich originated in a false view of Indian nationalism, and deprived the 
Muslims of India from chances of acciuiring any political power in India. The 
second is the narrow-visioned sacrifice of Islamic solidarity in the interests of what 
may be cnllcd Punjab Ruralism resulting in a proposal which virtually reduces the 
Punjab Muslims to a position of minority. It is tne duty of the League to condemn 
both the Pact and the proposal. 

The Simon Report does great injustice to the Muslims in not recommending a 
statutory majority for the Punjab and Bengal. It would either make the Muslims 
stick to the Lucknow Pact or agree to a Bchorac of joint electorates. The despatch 
f of India on the Simon Report admits that since the publication 

of that document the Muslim community has not expressed its willingness to accept 
any of the alternatives proposed by the Report. The despatch recognises that it may 
be a legitiniate grievance to deprive the Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal of 
repr^entation in the councils in proportion to their population merely because of 
w’Cight^e allow^ed to Muslim minorities elsewhere. But the despatch of the Govern¬ 
ment of India fails to correct the injustice of the Simon Report. In so far as the 
Punjab 19 concerned--and this is the more crucial point—it endorses the so-called 
carefully balanced scheme’ worked out by the official members of the Punjab 
GovernmeM which gives the Punjab Muslims a majority of two over Hindus and 
feikhs combined, and a proportion of 49 per cent of the House as a whole. It is 
obvious that the Punjab Muslinis cannot be satisfied with less than a clear majority 
m the total House. However Lord Irwin and his Government do recognise that the 
justmcation for communal elwtorates for majority communities would not cease unless 
ancl until by the extension of franchise their voting strength more correctly reflects 
their population ; and further unless a two-third majority of the Muslim members 
in a provincial couned unanimously agree to surrender the right of separate repre¬ 
sentation. I cannot, however, understand why the Government of India, having 
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recognised the legitimacy of the Muslim grievance, have not had the courage to 
recommend a statutory majority for the Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal. 

Nor can the Muslims of India agree to any such changes which fail to create 
at least Sind ns a separate province, and treat the North-West Frontier Province, 
as a province of inferior political status. 1 see no reason why Sind should not bo 
unitea with Baluchistan and turned into a separate province. It has nothing in 
common with the Bombay Presidency. In point of life and civilisation the Koyal 
Commissioners find it more akin to Mesopotamia and Arabia than India. The Mus¬ 
lim geographer Mas-udi noticed this kinship long ago when he said—“Sind is a 
country nearer to the dominions of Islam.” The first Omayyad ruler is reported to 
have said of Egypt—“Egypt has her back towards Africa and face towards Arabia.” 
With necessary alterations the same remark describes the exact situation of Sind. 
She has her backs towards India and face towards Central Asia. Considering further 
the nature of her agricultural pro))lem8 which can invoke no sympathy from the 
Bombay Government, and her infinite commercial possibilities, dependent on the 
inevitable growth of Karachi into a second metropolis in India, it is unwise to keep 
hemttracted to a Presidency which, though friendly to-day, is likely to become a rival 
at no distant period. Financial difficulties, we arc told, stand in the way of separa¬ 
tion. 1 do not know of any definite authoritative pronouncement on the matter. But, 
assuming there are any such difficulties^ 1 see no reason why the Government of 
India should not give temporary financial help to a promising province in her 
struggle for independent progress. 

As to the North-West Frontier Province it is painful to note that the Koyal 
Commissioners have practically denied that the people of this province have any right 
to reform. They fall far short of the Bray Committee and the Council recommended 
by them is merely a screen to hide the autocracy of the Chi(‘f Commissioner. The 
inherent right of the Afghan to light a cigarette is curtailed merely because he 
happens to be living in a powder uouse. The Koyal Cominissioners’ epigrammatic 
argument is pleasant enough but far from convincing. Political reform is light, not 
fire ; and to light every human being is entitled whether he happens to live in a powder 
house or a coal mine. Brave, shrewd and determined to siiflcr for his legitimate 
aspirations, the Afghan is sure to resent any attempt to deprive him of opportunities 
of full self-development. To keep such a people contented is in the best interest of 
both England ana India. What has recently happened in that unfortunate province 
is the result of a step-motherly treatment shown to the people since the introduction 
of the principle of sGf-government in the rest of India. I only hope that British 
statesmanship will not obscure its view of the situation by hoodwinking itself into 
the belief that the present unrest of the province is due to any extraneous causes. 

The recommendation for the introduction of a measure of reform in the N. W. 
F. P. made in the Government of India’s despatch is also unsatisfactory. No doubt 
the despatch goes further than the Simon Keport in recommending a sort of repre¬ 
sentative Council and a semi-representative cabinet but it foils to treat this impor¬ 
tant Muslim province on equal footing with other Indian Provinces. Indeed the 
Afghan is by instinct more fittedlfor democratic institutions than any other people 
in India. 

Round Table Conference 

I think I am now called upon to make a few observations on the Round Table 
Conference. Personally I do not feel optimistic as to the results of this Conference. 
It was hoped that away from the actual scene of communal strife, and in a changed 
atmosphere better counsels would prevail, and a genuine settlement of the difference 
between the two major communities of India would bring India’s freedom within 
eight. Actual events, however, tell a different tale. Indeed, the discussion of the 
communal question in London has demonstrated more clearly than ever the essential 
disparity between the two great cultural units of India. Yet the Prime Minister 
of England apparently refuses to see that the problem of India is international. He 
is reported to nave said that “his Government would find it difficult to submit to 
Parliament proposals for the maintenance of separate electorates, since joint 
electorates were much more in accordance with British democratic sentiments,” 
Obviously he does not see that the model of Britishj democracy cannot be of any 
use in a land of may nations ; and that a system of separate electorates is only 
a poor substitute for a territorial solution of the problem. Nor is the Minorities 
Sub-Committee likely to reach a satisfactory settlement. The whole question will 
bare to go before the British Parliament; and we can only hope that the keeno 
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sighted representatives of the British nation, unlike most of our Indian politicians, 
will be able to pierce through the surface of things and see clearly the true funda¬ 
mentals of peace and security in a country like India. To base a constitution on 
the concept of a homogeneous India, or to apply to India principles dictated by 
British democratic sentiments, is unwittigly to prepare her for a civil war. As far 
as 1 can see, there will be peace in the country until the various peoples that 
constitute India are given opportunities of free self-development on modern lines 
without abruptly breaking with their past. 

I am glad to be able to say that our Muslim delegates fully realise the im¬ 
portance of a proper solution of what I call Indian international problem. They arc 
perfectly justihed in pressing for a solution of the communal question before the 
responsibility in the Central Government is finally settled. No Muslim politician 
should be sensitive to the taunt embodied in that propaganda word—communalisra 
—expressly devised to exploit what the ITime Minister calls British democratic 
sentimonts, and to mislead England into assuming a state of things which does 
not really exist in India. Great interests are at stake. We are seventy millions, 
and far more homogeneous than any other people in India. Indeed, the 
Muslims of India are the only Indian people who can fitly be described 
as a nation in the modern sense of the word. The Hindus, though ahead of us 
in almost all respects, have not yet been able to achieve the kind of homo¬ 
geneity which is necessary for a nation, and which Islam has given you as a free 
gift. No doubt they are anxious to become a nation but the process of becom¬ 
ing a nation is a kind of travail, and in the case of Hinau India, involves a 
complete overhauling of her social structure. Nor should the Muslim leaders and 
politicians allow themselves to be carried away by the subtle but fallacious argu¬ 
ments that Turkey and Persia and other Muslim countries are progressing on national, 
i.e. territorial lines. The Muslims of India are dilferently situated. 'The countries 
of Islam outside India are practically w^holly Muslim in population. The minorities 
there belong, in the language of the (^uran, to the ‘peole of the Book.’ Indeed the 
first practical step that Ishim took towards the realization of a final combination 
of humanity was to call upon peoples possessing practically the same ethical ideal 
to come forward and combine. The Quran declares, “0 I people of the Book Come, 
let us join together ou the ‘word’ (Unity of God), that is common to us all.” The 
wars of Islam and Christianity, and, later, European aggression in its various forms, 
could not allow the infinite meaning of this verse to work itself out in the world 
of Islam. To-day, it is being gradually realized in the countries of Islam in the 
shape of >vhat is called Muslim Nationalism. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add that the sole test of the success [of our 
delegates is the extent to which they are able to get the non-Muslim delegates of 
the Conference to agree to our demands as embodied in the Delhi Resolution. If 
these demands are not agreed to, then a question of a very great and far-reaching 
importance will arise for the community. Then will arirve the moment for an 

inclependent and concerted political action by the Muslims of India. If you are at 
all serious about your ideals and aspirations you must be ready for such I an action. 
Our leading men have done a good deal of political thinking, and their thought has 
certainly made us, more or less, sensitive to the forces which are now shaping the 
destinies of peoples in India and outside India. But, I ask, has this thinking 
prepared us for the kind of action demanded by the situation which 
may arise in the near future ? Lei me tell you frankly that, at the present moment, 

the Muslims of India are sufiering from two evils. The first is the want of perso¬ 

nalities. Sir Malcolm Hailey and Lord Irwin were perfectly correct in their diag¬ 
nosis when they told the Aligarh University that the community had failed to pro¬ 
duce leaders. By leaders I mean men who, by Divine gift or experience, possess a 
keen perception of the spirit and destiny of Islam, along with an equally teen per¬ 
ception of the trend of modern history. Such men are really the diving forces of a 
people but they are God’s gift and cannot be made to order. The second evil from 
which the Muslims of India are suffering is that the community is first losing what 
is called the herd-instinct. This makes it possible for individuals and groups to 

start independent careers without contributing to the general thought and activity of 
the community. We are doing to-day in the domain of politics what we have neen 
doing for centuries in the domain of religion. But sectional bickerings in religion 
do not do much harm to our solidarity. They at least indicated an interest in what 
makes the sole principle of our structure as a people. Moreover this principle is so 
broadly conceiv^ that it is almost impossible lor a group to become rebellious to 
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the extent of wholly detaching itself from the general body of Islam. But diversity 
in political action, at a moment when concert^ action is needed in the best interests 
of tne very life of our people, may prove fatal. How shall we, then, remedy these 
two evils ? The remedy of the first evil is not in our hands. As to the second 
evil, I think it is possible to discover a remedy. I have got definite views on the 
subject; but I think it is proper to postpone their expression till the apprehended 
situation actually arises. In case it does arise leading Muslims of all shades of 
opinion will have to meet together not to pass resolunons, but finally to decide the 
Muslim attitude and to show the path to tangible achievement. In this address I 
mention this alternative only because I wish that you may keep it in mind, and 
give some serious thought in the meantime. 

The Conclusion 

Gentlemen, 1 have finished. In conclusion, I cannot hut impress upon you that 
the present crisis in the history of India demands complete organisation and unity 
of will and purpose in the Muslim community, l)Oth in your own interest as a 
community, and in the interest of India as a whole. The political bondage of 
India has been and is a source of infinite misery to the whole of Asia. It has 
suppressed the spirit of the East, and wholly cfeprived her of that joy of self- 
expression which once made her the creator of a great and glorious culture. \Vc 
have a duty towards India where we are destined to live and die. We have a duty 
towards Asia, especially Muslim Asia. And since seventy millions of Muslims in a 
single country constitute a far more valuable asset to Islam than all the countries 
of Muslim Asia put together, we must look at the Indian problem not only Irom 
the Muslim point of view but also from the standpoint of the Indian Muslim as 
such. Our duty towards Asia and India cannot be loyally performed without an 
organised will fixed on a definite purj:) 08 e. In your own interest, as a political 
entity among other political entities of India, such an equipment is an absolute 
necessity. Our disorganised condition has already confused political issues 
vital to the life of the community. I am not hopeless of an intercoramunal 
understanding, hut I cannot conceal from you the filling that in the 
near future our community may be called upon to adopt an independent line of 
action to cope with the present crisis. And an independent line of political action, 
in such a crisis, is possible only to a determined people, possessing a will focalisea 
by a single purpose. Is it possible for you to achieve the organic wholeness of a 
unified will r 'll es, it is. Rise above sectional interests and private ambitions, and 
learn to determine the value of your individual and collective action, however 
directed on material ends, in the light of the ideal which you are supposetl to 
represent. Pass from matter to spirit. Matter is diversity : spirit is light, life and 
unity. One lesson 1 have learnt from the history of Muslims. At critical moments 
in their history it is Islam that has saved Muslims and not vice versa. If to-day 

you focus your vision on Islam and seek inspiration from the ever-vitalising idea 

embodied in it, you will be only reassembling your scattered forces, regaining your 
lost integrity, and thereby saving yourself from total destruction. One of the 
profoundest verses in the Holy Quran teaches us that the birth and rebirth of the 
whole of humanity is like the birth and rebirth of a single individual. Why cannot 
you, who as a people can well claim to be the first practical exponents of this 
superb conception of humanity, live and move and have your being as a single 
individual ? I do not wish to mystify myself when I say that things in India 

are nor what they appear to be. The meaning of this, however, will dawn upon 

you only when you nave achieved a real collective ego to look at them. In the 
words of the Quran, “Hold fast to yourself ; no one who erreth can hurt you. 
provided you are well-guided.” 


Resolutions-’SOth. December 1930. 

The session which was announced to be held for three days, terminated to-day 
(second day), after recording seven resolutions. It took only about three hours in 
considering the resolutions which had been passed by the subjects committee 
yesterday afternoon at a meeting, which, it was said, was attended by about 25 
members. The League would have concluded the discussion in a still shorter 
time but for the opposition offered to a resolution by a member of the League, 
Dr. M. U. S. Jung. 
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Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the president of the League had to leave to-day’s meeting 
at about 11 a.m. after presiding for about only an hour while the most important 
resolution of the session was under discussion, as he nad to leave Allahabad due, 
presumably, to other pressing engagements elsewhere and on his leaving Nawab 
Muhammad Ismail Khan of Meerut was voted to the chair. 

The audience at the meeting to-day was smaller than yesterday and it 
was apparent that the number of the members of the League present was below the 
requisite quorum, as when the chairman proceeded to take votes on the resolution 
to which Hr. M. U. 8. Jung had moved an amendment, Dr. Jung drew attention 
that according to the rules of the League the quorum at a meeting should be of 
75 members and he raised a point of order that there was no quorum at the 
meeting. Dr. Jung’s objection was, however, overruled by Nawab Muhammad 
Ismail Khan, the chairman, bv saying that the objection of want of quorum should 
have been raised at the first day's meeting of the League, namely, yesterday, and 
to-day’s meeting being an adjourned meeting no (jiiorurn was needed. 

The League before considering other resolutions recorded a resolution of 
condolence on the sad deaths of Mouivi Mazharul Hnq, Sahib/.ada Aftab Ahmed 
Khan, Mirza Ali Moliommad Khan, Sir Ibrahim Haroon and Syed Jalil, all of 
whom were old and prominent members of the League. 

Govt, of India’s Derpatcti UNRATiBFArroKY 

On the motion of Mr. Husain Imam (Patna), seconded by Dr. M. U. 8. Jung 
(Allahabad), the League resolved that ‘as the (.tovornment of India’s despatch on 
constitutional reforms fails to lead the country towards responsible government the 
recommendations contained in the despatch would not satisfy Indian aspirations in 
general and Muslim demands in ])articular.’ 

JMrsLiM Demands 

The resolution which gave rise to a prolonged debate and some opposition was 
moved by Syed Habib Shah of Lahore ran as follows :— 

‘That the All-Indiu Muslim League, while appreciating the united ellorts of the 
Muslim members to the Round Table Conference in giving faithful expression to 
Muslim opinion, strongly supports the resolution passed by the All-lndm Muslim 
Conference at Delhi on the 1st January, 19‘29, under the presideiit^liip of His High¬ 
ness the Aga Khan and hopes that the Muslim members will combine to abide by 
that resolution.’ 

Moving the resolution Bved Habib 8hah remarked that it was a matter for gra¬ 
tification that the Muslim delegates to the Round Table Conference, though they 
were not chosen by the Muslims of the country, were still supporting the Muslims’ 
demands. He declared that whatever was the decision at the Round Tabic Con¬ 
ference about the future constitulion, the question of its acceptance or non-accep¬ 
tance was a matter which concerned the Muslims in India, and, he asserted, the 
Muslims would not be prepared to abide by a decision which did not safeguard 
the Muslims' right. 

Dr. M. U. S. Jung next moved the following amendment to the resolution :— 

‘Resolved that although Mr. M. A. Jinuali’s 14 points constitute the minimum 
Muslim demands, yet having in view the larger interests of the country and also the 
complicated nature of the problem to be solved, and considering the difficulties 
which they may have to face at the spur of the moment the All-India Muslim 
I^gue considers it advisable not to restrict the full power of the Muslim members 
to negotiate a satisfactory settlement.’ 

Dr. Jung pressing his amendment referral to the circumstances which led a party 
of Muslims to hold a Muslim Conference at Delhi and asserted that it would be 
against the prestige of the League, which was an older political body than the 
Muslim Conference under reference, if the League adopted a resolution recorded by 
the Muslim Conference. Dr. Jung held that the resolution of the Delhi Muslim 
Conference was based on a narrow view than the 14 points of Mr. Jinnah. For 
instance, he said, resolution no. 7 of the Delhi Muslim Conference relating to the 
protection of the rights of the minority, had confused the issue by demanding 
majority representation in provinces, where Muslims were in majority and weightage 
where Muslims were in minority. Concluding, Dr. Jung emphasised that they should 
stick to Mr, Jinnah’s 14 points. The political exigencies demanded that the dele- 
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fixates should bo allowed sufficient latitude in exercising: their discretion in negotia¬ 
ting for a satisfactory solution of the difficulties at the London Conference. 

Most of the speakers who followed opposed vigorously the amendment of Dr. 
Jung. Seth Abdullah JIaroon of Karachi, opposing the amendment and 
supporting the original resolution, asserted that he could not give any power to the 
delegates to the Round Table Conference. They were not, he said, elected by the 
Muslims nor were they scut to the conference by them. The Muslim demands were 
before them and if they wanted to carry on any negotiations they might do so, 
but the terms of any settlement would have to be considertHl by the Muslims in 
India before thev could bo accepted. 

Mr. Hatizur Ilehman, took serious objection to Dr. .lung's attack on the represen¬ 
tative character of the Delhi Muslim Conference. 

It was at this stage that Sir Muhammad Iqbal, president, left the meeting and 
Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khun took the chair. 

On the discussion being resumed, Maulvi Muhammad Yaqub regretted that the 
debate on the resolution had led to an unpleasant discussion due to some misunder¬ 
standing. The (piestion before them, ho said, was not whether the resolution of the 
Muslim Conference or Mr. Jinnah’s 14 points represented the majority view. In 
Maulvi Yaqiib’a opinion there was really no difference between Mr, .Tinnah’s 14 
points and the points adopted by the Muslim Conference. The only point for 
consideration, he said, was whether the Ja'aguc could give some discretion to the 
Muslim delegates to the Round Tabic Conference in (ffccting a compromise. 

Maulvi Muhammad Ya(iub did not appreciate the statements made by some 
speakers that the, Muslim delegates to the Round Table Conference should not be 
regarded as the Muslims' ropn^sentatives, as such a declaration would not only lower 
the prestige of the Muslim leaders in Lond<^n but would also lead their opponents 
and even the Government to tell the Muslim delegates, on the latter’s pressing the 
Muslims’ demands, that their view did not represent the views of the Muslims of 
India, 

Mr. Muhammad Husain remarked that the (lOvernment would not have the 
face to tell the Sluslim delegates that they were not representatives of the Muslims 
as these delegates were sclceted by the Viceroy himself and if the Government 
thought that they were not representatives why then real representatives were not 
invited to the Conference. 

Mr, Muhammad Husain, supporting the original resolution, desired that Muslims 
should repeatedly put before the Muslim delegates their demands and warn them 
that nothing less than those demands would be acceptable to them. 

Mr. Muhammad Azim ((fhazipur) also opposed Dr. Jung's amendment and 8yed 
Habib Bhtih, the mover of the resolution, replying to the debate asked why the 
Muslim delegates should be given any authority to make any settlement. 

Dr. Jung's objection about want of quorum having been ruled out, votes were 
taken with the result that the amendment of Dr. .Tung was rejected and the 
resolution of Syed Habib Shah was declared carried. 

RErORMB FOR FRONTIER 

Maulvi Muhmmnd Yakub next moved the following resolution :— 

‘ Resolved that the All-India Muslim League while fully realizing the particular 
conditions of the North-Western Frontier Frovince and recognizing the necessity 
of taking special measures for the safeguarding of the Frontier is strongly of 
opinion that the continued political dissatisfaction in the x)rovince cannot be removed 
nor can the local aspirations be satisfied with any scheme of administration which 
gives an inferior place to the province in comparison with other provinces in the 
country.’ 

The mover regretted that neither the Simon Commission, nor the report of the 
Central Simon Committee nor the Government of India’s despatch effected a satis¬ 
factory solution of the problem of the North-Western Frontier Province, nor did 
the Government take any action on the repeated resolutions of the Legislative Aswm- 
bly on the subject. 

The resolution having been seconded by Maulana Abdul Majid was passed. 

Other Resolutions 

The League next considered the following resolutions moved by Maulana Abdul 
Majid of Bombay 

“That the All-India Muslim League is emphatically of opinion that the Mussalmans 
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of India will not be Batisfied with any constitution that does not guarantee (a) full 
Muslim representation on population basis in the legislatures of the Punjab and 
Benpl; (b) constitution of Sind into a separate province forthwith and without any 
condition and (c) conferment of full powers on the North-Western Province and 
Britsh Baluchistan. 

“This League declares that the Muslim insistence on the adoption of the federal 
constitution of India is contingent upon the clear understanding that the above- 
mentioned units shall, in the matter of provincial autonomy, be treated on the same 
footing as the other components of the federation.’' 

In the course of his speech, the mover remarked that an attempt was being made 
on behalf of the Hindus and also the British Government that Muslims should not 
be in power in any province. The resolution was passed. 

The only other resolution which aroused opposition was the motion of Mr. 
Husain Imam that the League should record the view that it considered ‘essential 
and imperative that statutory provisions shonld be made for the ademiate representa¬ 
tion of Mussalmans in the cabinets as well as in the ])ubUc service oi the country’. 

Dr. Jung opposing the motion asserted that they would be committing suicide 
by passing that resolution, for the resolution which the Ijeagne had just recorded 
would give power to Muslims in five provinces, and that would enable them to 
have only Muslims in cabinets and in public services in their provinces but in ease 
they imposed any restrictions about Muslim representation in cabinets and public 
services in respect of other provinces those restrictions would also be imposed in 
the provinces in which they would be in power and they have consequently to 
accept non-Muslim representation in their provinces also. 

Myed Habib Shah opposed the amendment of Dr. Jung as he felt tliat the adminis¬ 
tration of any province would be impossible by one community without the co-opera- 
tion of others, J'hc resolution was recorded and the amendment rejected. 

Finally, the League, on the motion of Mr. Zakir Ali, appointed a com- 
mittcf? consisting of Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, Kazi Masud Hasan and 
Moulvi Muhammad Yaqub to revise and amend the constitution of the All-India 
Muslim League. 

The proceedings of the conference terminated after an expression of the League’s 
feeling of gratitude to the president and to the persons responsible for making 
arrangements for the session, by Maulvi Muhammad Yaqub and Mr. Zdiur Ahmed. 

Maulvi Yaqub remarked that it was true that the present session of the League 
was not BO representative as its previous scBsions but this, ho said, was due to the 
numerous Muslim leaders being out of India. Such would bo the case, he added, 
with any conference held at this juncture and it was due to the absence of the 
leaders that after a period of 60 years this year’s Christmas passed ofl without tht. 
session of the Indian National Congress. 


The All India Moslim Conference 

The All India Muslim Conference was held at Lucknow on the 75tli 
November IMO. A good number of delegates from all the provinces 
attended the Conference. After recitations from Quran, Syed Ali Zaheer 
Chairman, Eeception Commitee read the welcome address in Urdu in whicli 
he pointed out that a settlement about the share of each community 

'-.“'"'try was more important than the 
question whether it should have a Dominion Status constitution or one civimr 
resmnsible self-government. He appreciated the sacritiecs which their Hindu 
brother countrymen were making, but considering the communal problem, he said 
the Mussalmans could not co-operate with them as they did in 1921. If only their 
brother countrymen d^ired that they could improve the present situation and 
create the old atmosphere of good-will, he sti-essed the need of opening provincial 
brancli^ of the conference and showing to Muslim young men the action. Thev 
ought to enlist a great number of volunteers to propagate the cause of the 
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confereuce. According to his understanding politics and religion were not two 
separate things in Islam. He regretted the Mussalmans had not sufficient political 
awakening and requested the delegates to chalk out an active programme or 
organization before they dispersed. 

Presidential Addres.^ 

Amidst clapping and loud cries of Alla-ho Akbar, Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan 
then rose and read the presidential address. He said : ‘The resolution of the first Delhi 
session of the Conference has since become the basic creed of the conference, and it 
undoubtedly represent to-day the most authoritative declaration of the Mufisalmans of 
India of the principles on which they desire the future constitution of India to be 
framed and safeguards which they consider should be provided in it for the pro¬ 
tection of their rights and interests. It is alleged by some that this conference 
has been set up in opposition to the All-India Muslim League with a view to 
deprive this old institution of ours of its importance ; whil others maintain that it 
is the stronghold of reactionaries who, having lost ground in the Muslim League, 
have started it to keep alive their waning influence. There are not a few who 
declare that it is a pro-government organisation founded by its henchmen to emphasise 
communal differences. Such are some of the miareprcHcntatio]! to which this 
conference is being subjected. You know very well, gentlemen, that nothing can 
be further from truth than these mischievous and uncharitable allegations. This con¬ 
ference duly met at Delhi and put forward only such demands as had the largest 
measure of agreement. The contercnce achieved a success beyond all expectations and 
to-day the whole Muslim community with the exception of a handful of so-called 
Muslim nationalists stand solidly behind its resolution. Mr. Jinnah who had not 
participated in the conference has subsequently, it is gratifying to observe, drawn 
up his fourteen points strictly in conformity with the basic principles of this resolu¬ 
tion. It can, therefore, be safely declared that the Muslim community will not 
accept any settlement of constitutional and communal issues which is not in con- 
Bonsance with the principles enunciated therein. It may well be termed as our 
irreducible minimum. I consider it only right and proper that at a time when 
the future constitution of India is in the making, if I declare emphatically and 
with all the authority of this conference, that the Mussalmans wdll not acquiesce in 
any settlement in which our rights and interests are not secured in the manner we 
demand. To frame a democratic constitution purely on European models, without 
providing in it adequate and proper safeguards for the protection of minorities, w ill 
lead to the establishment of ascendency of the majority community, not because 
it has more numerous political adherents, but bccause thc followers of its religious 
beliefs and tenets are prepondcratingly larger in numbers, a condition w’holly 
unknown to European policy. The safeguards which we have asked for have for 
their object the prevention of any arbitrary and unjustifiable exercise of power 
by a majority based purely on a particular religion. It is not our demand, and 
has never been, that unqualified and incompetent Muslims should secure 
employment simply because they are Muslims. Our demand in the words of the 
resolution is to give the Muslims their adequate share in all services having due 
regard to requirements of efficiency. Our experience of inequalities which exists 
in State services to-day has been so bitter and disheartening that we are now 
compelled to ask for a statutory provision for fixing our share in them. 

“The continuance of separate electorates is regarded by the Hindus as an appal¬ 
ling oftence against nationalism and all their dialectical subtlety is employed in 
demolishing arguments in their favour. I may point out to them that the more 
strenuously they oppose this system of election, the more tenaciously do the 
Mussalmans cling to it. Some eminent Muslim politicians, only a few years ago, 
c^ourageously formulated proposals whereby separate electorates whould have been 
done away with, and 1 may say that in framing those proposals they ran the risk 
of forfeiting the confidence of their community. But the Hindus refused to take 
advantage of them by repudiating the condition on which the relinquishment of 
this right was dependent. To-dav the vast majority of the Mussalmans will not 
in any way consent to the establishment of joint electorates, whether with or 
without the conditions”. Continuing the President said 

“I must sound a note of warning to Government that if they continue to dis¬ 
regard the wishes of India by denying to the Frontier Province the same constitu¬ 
tional status and form of Government with which other provinces are to be invested 
in pursuance of some Imperial policy, they will be only inflaming the Mussalmans 
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and putting too great strain on their loyalty. The policy to subjugate the tribes 
on the border have earned disapprobation or every Mussalman. It vras the desire 
of Indian Mussalmans that their brethren in the Frontier Province should not resort 
to any precipitate action, but disappointments and disilliisionments, which it has 
been their lot to suffer, has undoubtedly goaded them to desperation. We demand, 
gentlemen, that a committee of enquiry consisting of officials and non-officials be 
immediately set up not only to investigate solitary incidents, but to inquire into 
the causes of the whole trouble and suggest remedies for removing disafteetion pre¬ 
vailing in that province. I trust Government will adopt this course in its own 
interests. The Congress for years past had been standing up for the establishment of 
full and complete provincial autonomy. It is, therefore, rather surprising to observe 
that in recent years it has changed its view and now wants to set up a strong 
Unitary Government on English model. We expect the gentlemen who have been 
selected by Government to represent us at the London Conference to insist on the 
settlement of Ilindii-Moslcm question in accordance with the resolution of this 
conference.” C^:)ntinuing the President said :— 

‘ A mere interpretation of the Jlalfour l)iM*laratian has caused such great pertur¬ 
bation among the Jews that they and their influential friends are engaged in bring¬ 
ing to bear their utmost pressure upon the Labour (Jovernment in England and 
rescind it. This interpretation of the Balfour declaration, though it does not wholly 
satisfy our Arab brothers, yet as it definitely showed a change for the better in the 
miglc of England’s vision, was welcome by them. But vehement agitation initiated 
by the Jews has again stiffened their attitude and they now declare that nothing 
short of a withdrawal of this unhappy declaration will placate them. We whole¬ 
heartedly support their demand and desire to warn the British Government that any 
change or weakness on their part at the present moment w'ould earn resentment 
of millions of Mussalmans all the world over. Onr demand is and has alw'ays been 
that England should throw up the mandate and let the Arab and the Jews settle 
their a hairs as best as they can.” 

The r’onferencc then adjourned. 


Second day—16th. November 1930. 

The next silting of the Conference commenced in this afternoon under 
the presidency of Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan. The Kaja Snheb of Salerapur, 
Nawao Maharntnad Yusuf, Maulana Bhafec Daoodi, Shah Masud Ahmed and 
Malik Feeroz Khan Noon, Minister of Punjab Government, were among others 
present. Syed Zahoor Ahmad moved the following resolution : — 

‘This Conference reaffirms the resolution passed at the All India Muslim Conference 
held under the jiresidency of His Highness the Aga Khan at Delhi on the Ist of 
January 1929 and hoi)e8 that the Muslim delegates nominated by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, who are now sitting at the Round Table Conference, will abide by that 
resolution, and further declares clearly that no constitution agreed to by the Muslim 
delegates in London will be acceptable to the Muslims of India unless it embodies 
the demand mentioned in that resolution.” The Raja Baheb of Balcmpur seconded 
the resolution and Malik Ferozkhan Noon, Punjab Minister, Maulana Mazharuddin. 
Maulvi Irfan, Maiilvi Shah Masudahmad, Abdul Vakil. Maulana Abdul Majid and 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani spoke in support of the resolution which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Mohammad Husain moved the next resolution‘‘That this Con¬ 
ference appreciates the attitude of the Muslim delegates to the Round Table Con¬ 
ference in pressing the Muslim demands as formulated in the All India Muslim 
Conference on the Ist of January 1929 and hopes that they will remain firm and 
united on this attitude as no future constitution of India can be successful without 
these safeguards.” Maulana Abdul Majid and Maulvi Karam AH spoke and seconded 
the resolution and it was carried by a majority, only one dissenting. 

The Third sitting of the Conference was held at night wffiich passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution :— 

“This conference while conceding that the proposal of the Government of India 
contained in the despatch recently published are some improvement on the Simon 
recommendation, as a whole places on record that they fall short of the demands 
adumbrated by the Conference at Delhi ou the Ist of January 1929 and constitute 
the very minimum.” 
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The next resolution was moved by Maulana Hasrat Mohani of Cawnpore. It 
ran :—‘That in the opinion of the conference it ifl essential for the Muslim delegatofl 
to the Round Table Conference that before entering into details of the future cons¬ 
titution to obtain a settlement of the following cardinal principles (1) that the cons¬ 
titution be of a Federal and Centrifugal type, (2) Complete autonomy for the 
provinces, ^3) Muslim safeguards to form part of the constitution and not left over 
for conventions or instruments of instructions. This conference thinks that no 
preliminary negotiation about Dominion Status are permissible before the final settle¬ 
ment of those points. 


The Bengal Muslims’ Conference 

The Bengal Muslims’ Conference was held in the Town Hall, Calcutta, on the 
9th. August 1930 under the presidency of Sir Abdur Rahim. Speaking on India’s 
future and the Simon Commission’s report in the course of his address, Sir Abdur 
said 

The other day at the Behar Muslims’ Conference I pointed out how the scheme 
of the future constitution for the country as outlined in the Report is open to 
serious objections from the general Indian point of view, while its recommendations 
are at the same time inadequate and unsatisfactory from the stand-point of 
the Indian Mussalm.<ins who are anxious to secure a fair opportunity to play a 
helpful role in the development of a national government tor India. 

Let me at the outset make the Mussalman position quite clear. India is as much 
the home and the only home of us, the Indian Mnssalmans. as of our Hindu and 
other fellow countrymen. India’s political advancement and prosperity is as much, 
therefore, our concern and as near to our hearts, as to those of her other citizens. 
It is our duty and privilege equally with the rest of India’s population to serve 
India. 

You will, I am certain, agree with me that the constitution of the country should 
be so designed as to help the political and economic advancement of all of India’s 
citizens, the Mussulmans no loss than the Hindus, the Sikhs, the Parsis and the Indian 
Christians and remove once for all those causes of communal selfishness, distrust 
and jealousies which are such a disquieting feature of the present situation, by 
calling forth whole-hearted service of the representatives of all communities in the 
great national task. 

Need I tell those who argue that a self-governing India has no meaning for us 
without safeguards for our rights and interests than in a self-governing India under 
a free constitution in which the people at large will control the Government, the 
Mussalmans far from being in danger oi losing any rights will be gaining 
along with others valuable rights wliich none possess now. I advise you 
strongly, therefore, to throw all your weight in favour of a goveniment broad based 
on the will of a free people. 

The Commissioners seem to have understood the terms of their reference to res¬ 
trict them to such measures as could lead to self-government, if ever, only by 
gradual stages, the people of India having to be trained from one step to another 
with sufficient interval of time in between, until the last rung of the ladder, the 
end of which cannot now be seen from such a distance, is reached. But that sort 
of process, however nicely it may be expressed by the draftsmen of a statute, is 
unknown in the affairs of vast masses of humanity. 

Now let us examine the Report as a whole in the light of the principal propo¬ 
sitions which they have laid down. They hold that unless and until India can 
undertake her own defence, no real self-government is possible. I entirely agree with 
that proposition and would emphatically add that once that question is smved the 
rest of the difficulties would be soon overcome. But have they proposed any scheme 
by which India may become self-reliant in this vital matter ? None. Then they 
say that a Federation of the autocratic Indian States and the provinces of India 
enjoying responsible government is the only way of realising a truly national India. 
Let us also accept that. But have they made any definite proposal by which auch 
a federated Common-wealth of India may be achieved ? No. Perhaps the moet 
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disappointing feature of the Report is the way they have treated the serious Hindu- 
MuRiini problem upon which they lay emphasis at every stage and which runs like 
a black thread throughout their entire recommendations. Have they suggested any 
solution? None. j he j 

Now I propose to consider with you what form of constitution and government 
will suit India and this I can best explain by telling you first what we should all 
like India of the future to be, not of some remote future, but India of which the 
next generation will be proud and happy citizens. We want India to be a great 
nation among the great nations of the earth, prosperous and strong, depending on 
her owm sons, the Hindus and the Mnssalnians—the Pathans and the Sikhs, the 
Punjabis, the Rajputs, the Beluchis, the Sindhis, the Hindusthanis, the Deccanis, the 
Marhattas, the Madraseea and the Bengalees—to defend her integrity, independence 
and honour from invasions and inroads from without and to enforce peace and 
order within her own boarders, to ensure an open door and honourable treatment 
for her nationals abroad in return for similar privileges granted, in India to the 
nationals of other countries, the representatives of her princes and peoples assured 
of an worthy place in the councils of nations on terms of absolute equality and free¬ 
dom promoting friendly and mutually advantageous relations with other countries. 
We w'aiit india in brief to be a great power united with Britain under the same 
illustrious Ch’own, not as Britain’s ‘dependency’ or ‘possession’ but as partners bound 
to each other by more than a century past close associations and a firm understan¬ 
ding for the future between two free countries in matters of common concern well 
and clcanily defined. 

In internal administration, the responsibility for the good Government of that 
portion of India whi(;h does not already enjoy indigenous government—I mean what 
is calle<l ‘British India’—must be borne by the people of themselves, not by one 
class or sect, but by the various sections of the people w’hich are grouped together 
by religion, history, caste or race. The first and foremost pre-occupation of the 
representatives of all of them inspired by a great and new hope will be to banish 
from the land destitution, disease, illiteracy and ignorance which has made India 
the most miserable and unhappy country bn the face of the globe and a drag on 
the onward march of humanity. Labour must bo assured of fair and adequate wages 
Hfid proper conditions of work-schools and institutes adequately .equipped with siiitaole 
means of instruction and recreation and amusement being provided at every large 
labour centre so as to ensure not only good health and happiness but improved 
cfiicdeacy and skill. Under the present system all social legislations especially those 
designed to enable Indian womanhood to discharge those high social duties which 
both Hindu and Muslim traditions assign to her are well-nigh impossible, but 
will, 1 feel confident, be undertaken under a constitution whicn throws on the 
representatives of both Hindu and Muslim communities the entire responsibi¬ 
lity for ameliorating their social condition. The Indian Government like other 
civilised governments must provide for the education of every boy and girl in the 
land, take adequate measures for the protection of their health and development of 
their physic and for their training in some suitable and useful profession, industry 
or craft. India’s agriculture, crafts and cottage industries have to be freed from the 
grip of un-scrupulous money-lenders, rent collectors and rapacious middlemen 
generally and many more co-operative societies and Banks have to be established in 
convenient areas charged generally with the protection and welfare of the villagers 
and labourers. 

It is but a truism that without a national army it is impossible to conceive of 
a national India. It is equally true that once a truly national army is achieved, 
the rest of the task will become easy. It is to the efficacy of military discipline 
that we must look first of all for the creation of a national unit, the most important 
and most influential in national life. India’s national army should be recruited both 
from the Indian provinces and the Indian States and, while I recognise that recruit¬ 
ment has mainly to be made for sometime from those provinces which at present 
supply the men, it should be possible to introduce a proportion, however small, 
carefully selected from those parts of India whore recruitment has been stopped for a 
long time, especial care being takp that the men so drawn are properly assimilated. 
Above all, there should be no unit composed solely of one community or caste, but 
there must be as nearly an equal admixture of the Hindus including the Sikhs and 
the Mussalmans as may be possible. The same principle must oe scrupulously 
observed in the selection and posting of officers both of tne commissioned and non¬ 
commissioned ranks. 
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One question which has been the most fruitful source of communal controversy^ is 
the inadequacy of recruitment of educated Mussalmans in the various State services 
especially under the government at the centre and in Bengal and the Punjab, though 
the need for a proper formula and definite rules in this connection is felt 
almost everywhere. You will remember how the late Mr. C. R. Das transformed, 
as if by magic, the Ilindu-Muslim situation by announcing his well-known Hindu- 
Muslim Pact. If that policy had been substantiallv carriecl out, what is perhaps the 
greatest cause of Muslim discontent would have been removed. The alleged 
inadequacy of qualified Mussalinan candidates, if it really exists, may easily be met 
by special arrangements being made for their training. What is wanted is that a 
proper policy for recruitment of Muslims in (he pubfie services should be adopted. 


Second Day—10th. August 1930 

Uproarious scenes, shouting down the opposition speaker and a scuflle between 
two CTOups of volunteers resulting in injuries to several on both sides marked the 
second day’s sitting of the Conference. The trouble arose over the first resolution 
supporting Moslem r^rosentation at the London Hound Table Conference and 
nominating 8ir Abdur Rahim and Mr. Fazliil Hik^ as Bengal Moslems’ representatives 
to the Conference. 

Mr. Fazlul Hnq, in course of his speech supporting the resolution, openly accused 
the Hindus of being inimical to the interest of the Moslems. The present movement, said 
Mr. Fazlul Huq, was critical in the history of the Moslem community in India in as 
much as on the one hand there was an unsympathetic Government, quite oblivious of 
the Moslems’ steadfast loyalty and ungrudging services rendered to the Government, 
and on the other hand there was the great sister community, the Hindus, who w'ere 
hostile to the interest of the Moslems and paid scanty heed to the rights and 
privileges of the Moslems. If the present Conference ended in a fiasco, it W'ould be 
most disastrous to the cause of the Moslems of Bengal. The Hindus did of course 
fight among themselves, as they were now doing in the Calcutta Corporation, 
but they could, when the occasion demanded, compose their difl'erences .and give 
a united front to their enemies. The speaker appealed to the audience to have a 
single minded desire to serve their community. 

in opposing the resolution supporting Moslem represtntation at the Round 
Table Conference, Mi. Abdur Rahim, a member of the All-India Congress Commit¬ 
tee wondered how on earth the Moslems could again think of going on a begging 
mission when all their demands had been turned down by the Simon Commission. 
The question to be considered at the present moment was not as to who shall or 
should not be nominated as representatives to the Conference but under what 
conditions and cireiimstjinces they should agree to attend the Conference. All the 
demands put forward by the Moslem community had been given a silent go-by by 
the Simon Commission. The name of Mr. Fazlul Huq had been proposed as Bengal 
Moslems’ representative to the Conference. It was well for the audience to remem¬ 
ber that the same Mr. Fazlul Huq had been a member of the Indian wing of the 
Bimon Commission and as an old friend the speaker was sure that Mr. Huq had 
exhausted all his ability in putting statistics and facts supporting Moslem claim 
before the Commission. But the Uhairmau had already informed the audience that 
not even one of their demands had been favourably considered by the Comrnission. 
Under these circumstances could any one with any sense of self-respect think of 
attending the Round Table Conference ? 

The speaker did not want to say anything against either Sir Abdur Rahim or 
Mr. Failul Huq but as the question had been put directly to him from the chair 
he would only say that Mr. Fazlul Huq had been in the Ministry and perhaps 
again wanted to be in the Ministry. Quite apart from that, the Moslems should 
consider whether they should attend the Conference without a guarantee that their 
proposals would not be as summarily dismissed as they hacT been done by the 
uom mission. 

Mr. Rahim proceeded to speak when there was an uproar and clash between 
Peshwaris and Bengal Muslims and he was howled down. The President directed 
Mr, Rahim to resume his seat. Mr. Rahim re^tedly requested the President at least 
to allow him to conclude his speech but the President did not see his way to allow 
him to conclude his speech ana he had to resume his seat. 

Immediately after this a soufQe took place inside the hall between Peshawari and 
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Bengal MoRlem volunteers. Pandemonium prevailed for the moment and the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Conference were interrupted. The rival contending volunteers were 
pushed outside the hall and the doors were closed against them. The scuffle took a 
a serious turn outside the hall when lathis and umbrellas were freely used as n 
result of which several volunteers on both sides sustained ininries. Borne of the 
leaders then rushed out and paeificHl the eoiitending parties, ana then (ho Conference 
resumed its discussions. 

The Conference then adopted the following resolutions :— 

(1) That the names of men who should represent the Muslims of Bengal at the 
Round Table Conference be submitted to the Viceroy for his approval and that 
Hir Abdur Knhim and Mr. Fazlul Huq, in the opinion of this Conference, should 
be among those who are to represent the Muslims of Bengal at the Round Table 
Conference. 

(2) That the Conference fully expects that the representatives of the Muslims of 
Bengal at the Round Table Conference will generally support the resolutions of the 
All-Bengal Muslims’ Conference. 

(3) That in the opinion of this Conference the tenor of the Report of the 

Indian Btatutory Commission is unRatisfaetory and the constiintionnl proposals of 
the Commissioners arc wholly inadequate to meet the political and administrative 
needs of India in as mu(;h as (i) the ('omrnissioners have failed to recognise that 
India can no longer be expected to remain a mere ‘dependency’ or of 

Britain, that it is necessary in the interests of the two countries that India should 
have a status of a self-governing dominion in the British Commonwealth ot Nations 
in no way inferior, for instance, to that of Canada or Austria, lii) the Ckimmission’s 
Report contains no recommendations for raising a national army of all arras so as to 
make India self-reliant for purposes of defence and the Commissioners’ proposals 
will leave responsibility for the good government of India and direction and control 
of Indian administration in British Parliament instead of vesting the same in the 
Indian legislature, (iii) the Federal oonsritution proposed by the (’ommission has no 
significance since they do not recommend complete autonomy for the provinces, (iv) 
the Commissioners have failed to propose a responsible government for the important 
provinces of North West Frontier and Beluehistan on the same lines as for 
the other provinces nor have they made any definite and final recommendations that 
Sindh, whose constitutional development sufiera from its present connection with the 
Bombay Presidency, should be formed into a separate province, (v) while the 
Commissioners have rightly laid down that neither poverty nor illiteracy nor sex 
shall be a disqualification, and that the franchise must be substantially lowered, 
and have at the same time recognised the need for separate electorates in the exist¬ 
ing circumstances of the country, they have most unjustly condemmKl the Muslims 
of Bengal, who form the major community in the province, to the condition of a 
perpetual minority in the legislature and this eonf(*renec is strongly of opinion that 
the number of seats for the Mupsairnans in the Legislature of Bengal should be in 
proportion to their population, (vi) the Commissioners have failed to recommend 
that at least one-third of the seats in the Central Legislature should be reserved for 
the Muslims to be filled by separate electorates and further it is the opinion of this 
Conference that the lesiduary powers should be vested in the i)roviiicial, and not 
the Central IjCgislature, (vii) the Commission while fully aw’are of the important 
part which the Btate Bervice will be required to }>Uiy iu the political, economic and 
social development of India’s vast and varied population have totally failed to appre¬ 
ciate the obvious fact that unless reasonable provisions are made in the constitution 
for the redressing of communal inequalities in the State Services the future adminis¬ 
tration of the country will be seriously handicapped in the due discharge of its 
responsibilities in the immense task it will be faced with. 

(4) That this Conference is of opinion that the main principles and provisions of 
the Primary Edueation Bill now pending before the Bengal Legislative Council 
should be supported and this Conference req^ucsts the members of the Council to 
pass the Bill in its session of the Council with such amendments as, in their opinion, 
would improve the Bill. 



The European Conferences 

The Calcutta Europeans at Pelili^s 

At a maisri of Europeans at Peliti’s in Calcutta on the 18th. Auyust 1930, 

the proposal to move the following resolution at the meeting of the Calcutta branch 
of the European Association on August .20 was earned by Jan overwhelming 
majority :— 

view of the attitude iti India generally towards the Government of India Act 
of 1J19 and the Simon Report and in view of the situation created by the events 
of the last nine months, this meeting is of opinion (l) that it is essential that sedi- 
P^'opaganda and uneotistitutional agitation should be dealt with firmly once 
and for all and that all measure with regard to political advancement should be 
postponed in the meantime. 

That the Government of India Act of 1019 should be repealed at .once and 
the Morlcy-Minto Reforms of 1909 be brought into operation with such modifica¬ 
tions as may be necessary/” 

The official resolution which r.was proposed to be placed before meeting a as 
follows : 

“That this meeting approves of the recommendations of the Simon Commission, 
subject to such modifications where necessary as shall better ensure strong Govern¬ 
ment and justice to all sections of the community, preservation of personal rights 
and complete eouality of trading status between British and Indian subjects of the 
crown in India. ' 

It was contended by the supporters of the former resolution that the policy 
advocated in it was firm and just and as such w^ould be appreciated by the vast 
majority of Indian opinion. It also strengthened the hand of Government by 
providing an overwhelming incentive to all well-meaning political representatives 
to attend the Round Table Conference. 

The official resolution on the other hand w'as characterised as being directly 
opposed to the expressed policy of the Association. 

The meeting was a very crowded one, over 500 Europeans attending and the 
proceedings were marked by considerable enthusiasm from beginning to end. The 
spacious hall was filled to capacity. Seats were taken on the stairs leading to the 
upper storey. The unusually large attendance took the promoters by surprise, 
Mr. G. N. Andrews was the principal speaker and the resolution was moved by him. 

The Calcutta Europeans at the Empire Theatre 

The European Association meeting in the Empire Theatre on the 20th Aagunt to 
consider the Simon Report was adjourned until August 22. A poll was demand^ 
on the official resolution. The President, Mr, E. Villiere, Chairman of the 
Calcutta Branch, pointed out that thev had very little time at their disposal as they 
had to vacate the auditorium at 8 o’clock. Those in favour of the poll, however, 
persisted in their demand. The Chairman thereupon ruled that in the circumstances 
It would be better if they adjourned the meeting until Friday, when polling on both 
resolutions would take place. Mr. Villiers then moved :— 

“That this meeting approves of the recommendations of the Simon Commission, 
subject to such modincation where necessary as shall better ensure strong Govern¬ 
ment and justice to all sections of the community, preservation of personal rights 
and complete equality of trading status between British and Indian subjects of the 
Crown in India.” 

In placing the resolution from the Chair, Mr. Villiers contradicted the misstatement 
that the committee of the Association was not unanimous. He said that the com* 
mittee, after studying the situation very closely for some months, was absolutely 
unanimous in its decision. The object of the resolution was to get from the 
Europeans a mandate to enable their representative to put forward their viewa at 
the conference to be held on August 25, but there is a further outcome of your 
acceptance, tor, if a mandate was given to accept the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission with modifications they would be once again reaffirming th^ partidpa- 
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tion in the national work of the British Empire, which would enable India to attain 
self-governing status as soon as might be. 

were those who thought that the methods prescribed .10 years ago 
were defective. They must go back and wipe out the past. He could not conceive 
or any circumstance which would justify their going back on their pledged word as 
a nation. The Simon recommendation had been in their hands for the last.two months 
and he commended their acceptance with certain modifications. In a nutshell, the 
regard to the Central Government were that there 
should be in the centre an impregnable executive to be coupled with a process of 
uevolution on the provinces of as great a measure of self-government as possible. 

\r ir ^ meant by an impregnable government at the centre, Mr. 

V liners said that it would consist of the Viceroy and a Cabinet chosen by him, 
which would not be responsible to the Central Legislature and w'ould be irremov- 
able for five years except by the Viceroy who could demand the resignation of his 
Vabinet, just as he could demand the dissolution of the Assembly. 

^*P'®hiing the modifications he proposed, Mr. Villicrs said that first of all Sir 
.lohn Simon was for doubling the size of the present Assembly, thereby doubilng 
the volume of irresponsible criticism that will emanate from it, hut a modification of 
the committee in this respect was to have the Assembly reduced to half its present 
future equal representation for each province. 

The second deviation proposed by the Committee, which was one of broad 
principle, was that India had never been and could never be a homogenous nation. 
If they wanted to sec India develop along the lines of federation of states, in con- 
1 nationality, their own genius and their social system, then 

and then only could India have some chance of making a success of the new form 
of ^vernment which they were seeking to introduce. 

Referring to the question of safeguards, Mr. Villiers said that what they wanted 
nrst was what might be termed executive safeguards to enable them to live their 
decent, modern citizens in India and, secondly, they wanted facilities 
wnico would enable them to carry on their trade and industry unhampered. 

Ihe speaker concurred with Sir John Simon when he suggested that the provin¬ 
cial governors should be vested with powers of veto on discriminatory legislation, 
ine sp^ker demanded that in addition to this provision, recommended in the 
oimon Report, there should be a declaration of rights. He pleaded for methods for 
about better feelings between Europeans and Indians. He was cx^ufident 
inattne present artificial atmosphere of hatred would die a natural death. 

Coming to the question of law and order, Mr. Villiers said that Sir John 
Dimon, alter very deliberate consideration, came to the conclusion that law and 
oraer must be transferred. The difficulty of the situation was that in certain 
province it presented no problem. In Madras, for instance, it had been a transferr^ 
BUDiwt lor two or throe years. In Bengal, on the other hand, it presented a vital 
pro^Diem to every one living in the city and scattered throughout tne districts. It 
was tor tins reason that members of the committee of the Association looked upon 
taiB problem with suspicion, so far as Bengal was concerned. They questioned 
ner aDiiity to maintain law' and order. They proposed the acceptance of the general 
principle of law and order, so far as India was concerned, in the Rouna Table 
Conference, but the exact method by which that triMisfer should be put into 
pracUce snould form the subject matter of separate and subsequent provincial agree¬ 
ment and, until that agreement had been reached by a 75 per cent majority of 
each major community, it would not come into operation and the present machinery 
responsible for maintaining law and order should go on working, 
j Villiers repudiated the allegation that members of the Calcutta branch were 
aeieatisis. could yiy one he enquired, accuse them of defeatism when at a time 
orderm the^city*?^ provide 500 special constables for the maintenance of law and 

^^DDOCK, who secondedj^the official resolution, said that the ques- 

vital that he wouId ask the different 
differences by the exercise of a little goodwill and give and 
^ representatives to the Round Table Con- 

^ European community in Calcutta. 

might be obBtacle.s, contended the speaker, in the way of India’s advance- 
SSt ISd « Object Of helping India towards self ^vern- 

Slt ple^ ^ ^ ® policy and they had to Lonour 
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OppoBinc the resolution, Mr. H. E. BEAL was of the opinion that it would be 
foolish to force upon Indians a constitution which India had rejected. Circumstances 
had changed since the Simon Commission left India. Many things had happened in the 
meantime and many people had been sent to jail, killca or wounded. In short. 
Congress had creafcd a situation in the country which made the Simon Report a 
back number. Jhey all knew that Mr. Gandhi had deliberately set out to extort 
a concession by intimidation. (Here, here, and prolonged cheers). 

Opposing the resolution Mr. H. K HESSLE^G said that he would strongly oppose 
any proposition which would have the effect of revoking their (British) birthright of 
protecting India. If they wtMit on in that way, making concession after concession in 
the name of constitutional progress, they w'ould one fine morning find that they had 
parted with their birthright or less than the proverbial mess of pottage. He had been 
asked who the defeatists were. His reply to that would be those who framt'd the 
resolution. The speaker did not plead or sue or beg for safeguards, but demanded 
as a matter of right equal privileges for carrying on trade and industry in the 
country. They wanted peace, but not at the cost of pandering to the clamour of the 
mob. Pleading for strong government, the speaker referred to the condition on the 
Frontier, which bad w^onderfully improved as the result of a firm handling of the 
situation. 

Speaking next, Mr. ARTIllJR MOORE complained that the Calcutta branch of the 
European Association h.ad been very lethargic. When the Simon Report was in 
danger, they really did not do anything and now, after Parliament had risen, in the 
third week of August, and the wnole of England was in Scotland and no one 
would listen to anything, they would say they had approved of the recoramendaiions of 
the Simon Commission. 

Continuing Mr. Arthur Moore said that any return to the Morley-Minto reforms 
would inevitably drive politics underground and they would be faced with the 
revival of the cult of secret criminal conspiracy, bombs and bullets. 

Making a strong plea for a united front by the European community in Calcutta, 
Mr. A. H. WATSOls said that they had assembled there to support Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues for the great effort they would make to carry their report through 
Parliament. Those who were advocating return to the Morley-Minto .rtiorms were 
asking for the moon. ^‘We are asking to revoke our birthright. We have been 
told that it would be a grievous wrong to support the Simon Report. To what 
else could we commit ourselves in this confusion ? What else is there to which we 
can anchor 

Preceeding, Mr. Watson said that the proceedings of ihe meeting were being 
watched with the keenest interest not only throughout India but throughout the 
entire civilised world. We therefore pleaded for a message, not of lack of confi¬ 
dence in the Government of India and the Viceroy, not of censure upon them for 
their weekness during past months, but rather to give encouragement to the men 
at Simla and elsewhere, who were bearing a heavy strain. 

Mr. G. N. ANDREWS then rose to move his resolution, but the Chairman pointed 
out that unless the official resolution was disposed of, the substantive resolution of 
Mr. Andrews could not be moved. The official resolution was then put to the vote 
and, jud^ng from the show of hands, those against it appeared to be in a large 
majority. The large auditorium of the New' Empire Theatre was packed and all 
approaches to it were well guarded by constables and sergeants. 


Calcutta—22nd. August 1930 

When the meeting re-assembled on Friday the August Mr, G, N, ANDREWS 
moved that, 

“In view of the attitude in India generally towards the Government of India Act of 
1919 and the Simon Report and in view of the situation created by the events of 
the last nine months, this meeting, is of opinion (1) that it is essential that seditious 
propaganda and unconstitutional agitation should bo dealt with firmly once and for 
all and that all measures with regard to political advancement should be postponed 
in the meantime. 

“(2) That the Government of India Act of 1919 should be repeated at once and 
the Morley-Minto reforms of 1909 be brought into operation with such modifioations 
as may be necessary.” 

Mr. Andrews referred to Britain's pledge and said that he seemed to remember 
something being promised to all those Indians who fought or did duty for Euro- 
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peans in India and ovcreeas diirinpf the war. What have we* done for them 1 
wondir ? We are all in dancjer of forgetting 1914-1918 and the goodwill that 
existed between the British and Indian people before Mr. Montagu came out here 
and deliberately created the blind revolutionary spirit and racial hatred with which 
we have to contend to-day. Mr. Montagu had no nationality and therefore it was 
impossible for him to (conceive what is meant by patriotism and empire. This is 
the oidy excuse we can advance for his behaviour.’’ 

Mr. Andrews refuted the allegation of unsportsmanlike behaviour against Sir 
Hubert Carr, who, he said, was their most suitable choice for delegate to the Round 
Table Conference. He claimed to liavc been more or less over the whole of the 
territory covcri'd by the Simon Commission during their visit to India, travelling 
and living under conditions in close proximity to the local inhabitants. If, there¬ 
fore, in the face of his knowledge and expedience, he were to conntenanco self- 
government or a parliamentary system of government for the population of India, 
he should be guilty of almost criminal laxity. Religion, tradition, environment and 
the natural inelination of the Indian were all against change and to force a system 
of democracy on to him when he did not wish it,“was direct cruelty. Accord¬ 
ing to him the Minto-Morley system meant going forward and not back. 

He asked everybody to consider the grave responsibility with which they were 
faced, remembering that their decision might be tlie means of determining the salva¬ 
tion or destriietion of an Empire built up by years of patient labour and sacrifice 
of Indian and British predecessors. 

Mr. Andrews asked them if they believed that the self-parliamentary system of 
(TOvernmenl was suitable for India and that the Bimon recommendations, which 
made no t)rovision against the Governorship falling into the hands of a Swarajist, 
w’as generally in their own and in the interests of India ; they thought that Govern¬ 
ment and the European Assotfialion had abided by the conditions laid down in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford nreamblc and that they wore really bound by pledges to the 
further advance of self-government; and if it w'as their sincere belief that to effect 
and maintain discipline and la^v and order it would be necessary to resort to farce 
and machine-guns. He wanted to make it quite clear that he was desirous at all 
costs of avoiding a split in the European community and perhaps wrecking the 
European Association. He accepted tno amendment of Mr. George Morgan, deleting 
the second clause of his resolution and sinc« ho had agreed to compromise it was 
perhaps not t )o much to hope that his friends on the other side would retaliate in 
generous spirit and help to carry the amended resolution. To create two factions 
ID the British community was suicidal and must not be done. 

An Aaienpment 

Mr. GEORGE MORGAN moved the following amendment to Mr. Andrews' 
resolution : 

“That item 2 of that resolution be deleted : (2) that iti^m 2 should read as 
follows That, as the terms of reference for the Rond Table Conference are under¬ 
stood to be ‘to discuss generally the basis of the future constitution of India, the 
recommendations of the Bimon Commission should form the basis of discussion of 
any new Government of India Act, provided that the parliamentary system is 
definitely accepted by all parties representing India as being a suitable constitution 
for India.” 

Moving the amendment, Mr. Morgan contended that India had practically 
refused to work the Montagii-Chelmstord Act, that the reception of the Simon 
Commission had been generally unfavourable and that the events of the last nine 
months had upset everyone’s pre-conceived ideas. 

The first part of Mr. Andrews resolution had called forth no opposition. They 
all wanted law and order enforced ; they wanted lawlessness tacklecf; they wanted 
peace. Until they were satisfied that open sedition in 'India was at an end, they 
could not, if they were honest, pass an act giving a very large advance in responsi¬ 
ble self-government. The Minto-Morley Act had been misunderstood. That was 
why he had moved that it should be aeleted in order that There might be unani¬ 
mity. He emphatically denied the allegation that they were diehards or reaction¬ 
aries or that they were trying to go back on pledges given by Britain. They were 
giving their honest opinion. Was it dishonest to go slowly and carefully, he asked. 
The parliamentary system was at present in vogue, except that there was dyarchy 
in the Cabinet. Europeans never approved of dyarchy. The Simon report recom¬ 
mended a Cabinet with joint responsibility, which was as it should be, but were 
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they satisfied that the parliamentary system with its ‘majority rule was suitable to 
India at present? They said, “No”. There was little indication that anything that 
had already been thought of would be accepted. That summed up the present posi¬ 
tion and was what the Round 'Jable Conference had to thrash out—the question as 
to whether, if democracy and the parliamentary system were accepted, they could 
not have safeguards by legislation. 

The Simon report, however, gave cogent reasons why this could not be done. 
They said that every minority community would have to be safcguard^Hl and all 
disputed cases would have to be d(‘cided in a court, of law. All that could be done 
was to give powers to the Viceroy and CJovernors to step in. The whole question 
now was between the Ic.'iders of tlie Congress and the British Parliament. 

“It is we or they, not we and they. Look at Bombay, look at Mr. Gandhi's 
terms.” It was for Parliament to d(*cide what to do. The people of India who really 
mattered were waiting for an answer. 

Supporting the resolution of Mr. Andrews, Mr. 11. E. BEAL said that Indian 
leaders and Cbngress were following the present nnconslitutional methods in the 
belief that, unless they twist(‘d the tail of the British lion in that \vay by doing 
something quit(^ sensational, by warning him and if possibh' by frightening him, they 
could not get anything by way of concession. It was time* said tiie speaker, that 
they should be tauglit a lesson in such a manner that they would not forget that it 
was not the right way they were following to g(‘t self-government for their country. 
Let the Europeans do it now and swiftly and finally. 

Proceeding, Mr. Beal said that 9t') per cent* of the population of India w’ore 
peasants. They were absolutely tired of the present political fuss. The minor 
professional politicians living in the country side, who were the real misehief-raakers, 
were not following the present methods without any reason. It was quite possible 
to convert them to constitutional raiithods. On the other hand, if they were sent 
to jail, they would carry on agitation even from within jail. 

The other day they held a meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress 
inside a jail and with the permission of the Government of India. That sort of 
nonsense must stop. 

Mr. H. 11. HESSLIXG supported the amendment of Mr. Morgan aird referred to 
the speech of the Governor of Bombay dtilivered the other day, in the course of which 
His Excellency said, “There can be no negotiations for peace unless the methods to 
break orderly government are stopped." 

Mr. J. A. TASS If opposing the amendment of Mr, Morgan, but supporting the 
resolution of Mr. Andrews, asked why they should be trying to force upon India a 
democratic or parliamentary system of government against their wishes. Democracy 
had been given a trial in many countries of the East and had everywhere failca. 
The speaker advocated the scrapping of the Montagu-Olichnsford scheme as well 
as the Simon Commission recommendations and return to the Morley-Minto system 
of government, where there would be no Ministers but trained and efficient I. C. B. 
administrators to rule the country. 

Mr. Andrews replying to the debate opposed the amendment of Mr. Moore. 

Mr. W. K. Rage supported the amendment of Mr. Moore and urged the house to 
support the resolution and thus have confidence in their committee. He humorously 
referred to the “unanimous” group who were not unanimous even amongst 
themselves. 

Mr. C. Morgan said that the resolution of the committee was drafted after the 
opinion of solicitors and barristers of Calcutta was obtained and he tWefore asked 
those present to support the committee, which had done so much work for the 
community. 

Mr. Villiers on behalf of the committee said that he would accept the amendment 
of Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Arthur Moore moved an amendment to the official resolution by adding 
the first clause of Mr. Andrews’ resolution, relating to seditious propaganda, to it. 
This was accepted by the meeting by an overwhelming majority. 

Moving the amendment, Mr. Moore said he did so in the hope that it would 
enable them to avoid a serious crisis in the internal afiairs of the European commu¬ 
nity, at a moment when such a crisis was highly undesirable. 

He read the official resolution of the committee and laid special stress upon the 
point where equal trade status was asked. 

Mr. W. L. Travers in his capacity as President of the Association said that 
he was happy that a split has been prevented. They were not going to stand anj 
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nonsense in discussing the future constitution of India with extremists and semi- 
extremists. It was time that the British spoke and spoke strongly. 

I'hc resolution as amended was adopted and the meeting dissolved. 

The All India Europeans* Conference 

The following resolutions were passed at a Conference of delegates from branches 
of the European Association from all parts of India. The view ot the Bombay and 
Punjab Branches had been submitied in writing, and the proxy of the Bombay 
Branch was held by the IVesident. The Conference sat for two days, August 25th 
and 26th and its conclusions on all major issues were unanimous. 

1. That this meeting accepts the general principles underlying the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Simon Commission subject to such reservations as are necessary and 
better to ensure strong Government, justice to all sections of the community and 
the preservation of the personal liberties of, and the complete equality of,| trading 
status between British and Indian subjects of the Crown in India. 

2. That law and order shall not be transferred to a Minister responsible to the 
legislature in any province until the legislature of that province has passed a reso¬ 
lution in favour of such transfer by a 75 per cent majority. 

3. That in the reconstruction of all legislatures adequate and effective represen¬ 
tation by separate electorates shall be given to Muslims, other minorities and to 
Europeans. Provisions for such adequ ate representation should be made by status. 

4. That the Mahomedans iii Bengal and in the Punjab shall be granted repre¬ 
sentation by the separate electorate, 'on the basis of the percentage of population 
which the community has in these provinces. 

5. That when the future of the franchise is considered by Government or by 
any commission which may be appointed for the purpose, the importance of genuine 
and adequate representation of rural interests be emphasised. 

6. That Second Chambers be established in the Governor's provinces. 

7. That the method of indirect election to the Federal Assembly by the sinj^le 
transferable vote be approved provided seats are reserved for minority communities 
and the present proportion of European non-olBcial representatiou is maintained ; and 
further recommends that the members of the Council of State be elected directly on 
franchise not lower than the present one, provision being made for the representation 
of special interests such as the Services, and Indian and European Commerce. 

8. That the members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council shall bo 
appointed by the Governor-General to hold ofllce for a fixed period; and that they 
shall not be removable by vote of the Federal Assembly, nor in any other way res¬ 
ponsible to it. 

9. That the suggestion of the Simon Commission that the appointment of some 
members of the Governor-Gcnerars Executive Council may be made from among the 
members of the Federal Assembly and of the Council of tState, be approved. 

10. That the form of Federation upon which the future Government of India 
should be based should leave all residuary legislative powers to the States and Pro¬ 
vinces. 

11. (A) That the European Association should support the recommendations of 
the Simon Commission that the Imperial authorities shall, by means of an imperial 
army, undertake and control the defence of India, in return for an agreed non-votable 
annual payment bv India. 

(B) That the Imperial Indian Army shall remain part of the Imperial Army so 

long as any part of the Imperial Array in India consists of British Officers or 
troops recruited by the Imperial Government; and that the control of the Imperial 
Army shall remain in the nands of Viceroy, who is responsible to the Idecretary of 
State, and the British Parliament, whether the Army be engaged in the defence of 
India, or in aiding the Civil power » 

(C) That the suggestion of the Simon Commission that the formation of a purely 
Indian Military force to be controlled and paid for by India, should be undertaken, 
be approved and an immediate examination of this matter by the Military authori¬ 
ties. with particular reference to the use of the present eight units as a nucleus of 
suen a force would be welcomed. 

12. That for the sake of continuity in the administration no more change than 
is absolutely inevitable should be made in the conditions of Service or recruitment 
to the Imperial Services and that every safeguard that can be devised should be 
adopted to secure the positions, prospectes and pensions of Europeans in the 
services. 
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12 (A) That all reasonable and necessary pre<;antion9 should be taken to safcfruard 
the position, prospects and pensions of iiidiaiis, Anpjlo-Indians piid Domiciled 
Europeans employed under conditions similar to those referred to in Resolution 12. 

13. That while approving of the recommendation that all IIip:h Courts shall be 
administered by the (lovernmcnt of India, the (^ourt of final appeal shall be the 
English Privy (Vmneil. 

14. That a clause !)(> included in the new Government of India Act to provide 
for C(iuality of trading status between Britain and India .and that this bo imple¬ 
mented by a convention or agreement which shall ])rotect Britain’s trade with India 
against discrimination in favour of foreign countries. 

15. That statutory provision be made in the new Government of India Act 

for, 

(I) Ecimdity of individual status as between British and Indian subjects of the 
Crown resident in Jiidiii. 

(II) The protection of minorities against discrimination in legislation and 
administration, 

(III) The restoration of those jndieial liberties in regard to the criminal law, 
which Eiiroja'an British subjivts enjoyed ])rior to 1923, and which should be equally 
available to Indian British snbj'Tls as demand tor them be made. 

16. That a convi rilinn or agreement be drawn np between India and Great 
Britain detailing the snleguards which are necessary against any discrimination which 
is incompatible with tJie general demands of a European British subject for equality 
of status in India. 

17. That wliile appreciating the eflbrts that the Viceroy is making to secure the 
l)articipation of all parties in India in the Round Table Conference, this meeting of 
representatives of the Ijiropean Association strongly supports llis Excellency’s 
avowed determination to make the complete abandonment of the civil disobedience 
movement a condition precedent to such participation on the part of the Congress. 

IS, That this meeting is of the opinion that the Congress revolutionary nioyc- 
ment, with its iK^ycolt of British goods and firms, cannot be stemmed by concession 
or confereru-e, and eunsicJ('rs that the Government of India should take drastic 
measures to combat liie niovenient with all the resources at its command. It is 
further of the opinion that the .situation requires immediate action and any further 
delay in the hope of creating a favourable atmosphere for the Round lablo Con- 
fereneo is not only undesirable but dangerous. 

19. That whatever the recommendations of the Round 't'able Conference may be 
no change in the present system of Government in India shall be effected until 
seditious jiropaganda and niiconstitntioual agitation have been finally dealt with and 
the civil disobedience movement is ended. 


The European Association Dinner 

The annual tlinner of the European Association was held in Calcutta on the 
‘J2nd. December VJ30, and was attended by a large number of guests, including 
Their Excellencies liOrd aiul Lady Irwin, His Excellency ISir Stanley Jackson 
and Lady Jackson, the most rev. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan in 
India, Lord Hurdinge, Hir B. L. and Lady Mitter. Addressing the members of the 
Association His Exeelleiicy tlic Viceroy in the course of his speech said :— 

It has so happened that ray five years of office have coincided with what must 
in any circumstances have been a period of intense political activity and no one 
knows better than I how great has been the help that during that time 1, as head 
of the Government, have received from the European community. Especially has 
that been the case during the last difficult year. I do not now sptmk of tho^ 
difficulties which are weighing so heavily upon the economic life of India and with 
which I had occasion to deaf a few days ago. I rather refer here to those political 
affairs which have lately occupied so large a place in all our thoughts. The ship of 
state has been encountering rough weather and it is at such times rather than when 
the Bky is clear and the seas are smooth that help is valuable. 

What is ‘Stkong Government’ 

From one quarter the general criticism that we hear is of course that there would 
have been no iroublc or that any trouble would have immediately disapp^ed if only 
the country had had what is called ‘strong government.’ I notice that those on 
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whose lips this phrase generally lies arc often more unanimous in their denuncia¬ 
tion of the Government than in describing in exact terms the matters in which exe¬ 
cutive action falls short of their ideal, and I find some difTiculty in ascertaining 
clearly what it really is that they have in mind. Daring every week of these last 
months my Government have worked in the closest cooperation with His Majesty’s 
Government on the one side and with the local Govern incuts on the other review¬ 
ing the situation from week to week exploring new means of eoniitering new 
developments, and on no single occasion has there becai differcn(*e of opinion between 
^y 01 the parties concerned on any point of substance affecting the special powers 
for which the local Governments, after a due dcliberat’on and with a full sense of 
their responsibility, deemed it necessary to ask. Wc examined in detail the various 
proposals put forward by unoflicial persons and in the press, and in many instances 
have incorporated them in the powers we thought it right to assume. Others, on 
examination, reveak*d insuperable objections and were evidently impracticable. And, 
therefore, without, as 1 have just saicl, claiming any infallibility for the Government, 

I think I am entitled to ask men and women of sober judgment why those who 
compose the local Governments and the Government of India and who together 
represent a good deal of vari(‘d Indian experience must be supposed to have for¬ 
feited, because they hold official positions, whatever may have bc'cn their natural 
endowment of common sense, and wliy they, applying their minds day in and day 
out to the problem of how best to combat " the threat of civil disobedience, are more 
certainly all wrong than the critics who have not the same facilities for information 
and who therefore have not the same opportunity of forming their conclusions. 

The truth, 1 fancy, is that such critics arc linn believers in what I may call tJie 
practicability of shortcuts. In Alice in Wonderland^ as you will remember, the 
queen had only one way of settling all difficulties groat or small. ‘Of with his head* 
she would say, without even looking round and that policy translated into terms of 
real life will always offer powerful attractions when men are impressed with the 
disturbance that is being caused by particular agitations and bi'lieve that a speedy 
and effective remedy lies ready to hand in the shape of vigorous exc^nitivc action. 

Now. J think the Government can do and ought to do many things to protect 
those who want to obey the law and to punish those who break it, and J am cons¬ 
tantly told from other quarters that we have done far too much, but I definitely 
do not shore the view that any (jovernraent action, however drastic, will or can be 
as powerful a solvent of those troubles as will be the gradual force of jinblic ojhnion 
which must sooner or later awaken to the fact of how mistaken is the course that 
the country is invited to pursue. The conditions, for example, of pros[)erous and 
friendly commercial intercourse will always depend far more upon public opinion 
than upon Government action, and however emphatically we may condemn the ci' il 
disobedience movement—and nobody can feel more strongly th:in I do the harm that 
it has done and is doing to the cause of India—whatever powers we may llud it 
necessary to take to combat it so long as it persists, we should, I am satisfied, make 
a profound mistake if we under-estimate the genuine and powerful feeling of nation¬ 
alism that is to-day animating much of Indian thought, and for this no ^iaple, 
complete or permanent cure ever has been or ever will be found in strong actioft by 
the Government, 

Underlying Force Of Nationalism. 

Before this movement started I formed the definite view, which everything that 
has happened since has only reinforced, that it would no doubt be possible to apply 
a far more ruthless policy of repression than anyone has yet suggested and after a 
space of time, be it short or long, to create a desert and call it peace. Suc.h a policy 
would have involved a rigid censorship of the press, compared to which the opera¬ 
tion of the Press Ordinance would have been negligible, the strict prohibition oi all 
hostile expressions of opinion in all for.m9, the suppression of the ordinary law of 
trial and punishment over a wide field and other action of similar kind. But any 
such policy, apart from all other considerations, must bo judged not only by its 
immediate effects—let these be as favourable as the sternest advocate of the plan 
might desire—but by its ultimate results, and these again must be placed in relation 
to the wider purposes that you have in view. We all know what these are and— 
here I do not believe that any man can doubt that so far from facilitating the accom¬ 
plishment of the principal purpose of Great Britain, which is to lead India to self- 
government and to retain her as an equal and contended mumber of the Imperial 
family of nations, such action, even if otherwise feasible, would on the contrary 
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aggravate your task quite undefinitely and probably destroy any Lope of bringing 
it to a successful issue—tho British people, more than any other, ought to know that 
in so far as the matter is one affecting the forces that wc call nationalism, it cannot 
permanently be dealt with on such lines. The Government has a clear duty to main¬ 
tain the law and to resist attempts to substitute another authority for its own, and 
I am glad to have this opportunity of paying a tribute to the manner in which Their 
Excellencies Sir Stanley Jackson and Sir Hugh Stephenson who recently acted for 
him and all th(‘ir officers have during these troublous times upheld the administra¬ 
tion of his presidency. Hut if the (lovernment is wise, it w'ill remember that, to the 
extent to which these things arc only the symptoms of underlying causes, they call 
for a different treatment. 

Repres.sion Directed Aoix.st Social Menace 

At the other extreme is the lino of criticism w'hich denounces the Government 
as repressive, the enemy of all true progress and national feeling. In answer to this 
charge, the policy of the Government has so often been made plain that I must 
ask your forgiveness for restating it once again. 

The fact that civil disohediein^.e claims to rest, upon a harmless gospel of negation 
has not prev(!nted its rapid development in practice into a positive challenge to the 
constituted Government and a grave menace to the good order of the whole body 
politic. Sir, those who summoned from the deep this spirit of law-breaking in sup¬ 
port of a so-called non-violent movement cannot escape responsibility when their 
gospel has led ill-balanced minds to have resort to methods of violent terrorism, 
of which you have had experience in CaKmtta and Bengal during the last few weeks 
in such crimes as the murders of Mr. Lowman, lnsi)ector Tarini Charan Mukerji 
and lastly Col. Simpson. 

It is ahvays within the power of reckless miscreants to take the lives of their 
fellow-men end to inflict untold pain and sorrow' upon those who held those lives 
dearer than their own, but action of this kind will not deter men who know their 
duty from its j)crforinance any more than it will deflect on one side or the other 
the judgment of those with whom rests the responsibility for considering and fram¬ 
ing the political structure of the future, f know' full well how deep ana how bitter 
is the resentment which such happening excite in the hearts of all loyal citizens, 
and there is not (juo of us here who can for a moment forget the strain that they 
impose most of all upon the police. I should like to express here publicly my sense 
of the great debt that the Government owes to the police generally and particularly 
to Mr. Craig and Sir Charles Tegart, himself only lately the object of one of.these 
criminal attempts, for the example of steadiness, wisdom and gallantry they have 
set \o the forces that have the honour to serve under them and of which they have 
the honour to bo chiefs. 

>■() Obstruction of India’s Advance 

If repression means the determination to resist this menace, the Government 
readily plead guilty to the charge, for no Government worthy of the name could do 
otherwise, but if by repression our critics mean that the Government desire, by any 
action they have been forced to take, to strangle national aspirations or to obstruct 
India’s constitutional advance, then I say that no such charge can be levelled 
against those who were responsible for commenting upon Sir John Simon’s report 
BS we did in the Reforms Despatch of the Government of India published a few’ 
weeks ago. In that despatch we made no attempt to under-estimate the force of the 
political currents influencing Indian thought and w'e recorded our view that in the 
future relationship between Great Britain and India the time has definitely come 
for the relation of partnership to supersede that of subordination. 

That is a step, surely, of deep significance to those who reflect on the past 
relations of the two countries, bolder than some of our critics might have thought 
wise and far-reaching in its implications. I have seen it said in many quarters that 
the actual proposals made by the Government of India do not in fact translate 
this view into practical reality. That criticism I believe to be based upon an 
imperfect appreciation of the manner in which such arrangements as we fore¬ 
shadowed might, with goodwill on both sides, be expected in practice to operate. 
It seemed to us, moreover, of fundamental importance to examine in detail how 
provision might be made for the collaboration oi the two partners in a form that 
nistorically and constitutionally would for the first time endow India with that 
political entity that has been the antecedent condition of all self-governiitg institu- 
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tioDB throughout the Empire. On the forms of mui'hinery best suited to our purpose 
opinions will be many. Wo claim no monopoly of wisdom and there may well be 
other means by which this object can bo achieved. 

T was miicli gratified to hear what you, Sir. said as to Ihe Round Table Con¬ 
ference now sitting in London, of * which we have all watched the progress with 
close attention and with earnest prayers that it ina}^ win success. Since that Con¬ 
ference assembled the general setting of the picture has b('en greatly changed by 
desire, shown by the representatives of both Hritish India and the StaU'S to launch 
the new constitution in the form of an all-India ; federation. It \Yould not be proper 
for me, nor indeed is it possible for any of us, while discusbions are still ])rocceding, 
to proiiounec upon the merits of the ])lau upon which thr conference has been 
engaged. We all know how grave are the dilhcnltics that I hey have to overcome. 
But I am certain that if and wlien their labours rca^*h agreed conclusions, possible 
in a form ditfereiit from that w-hich many of ns on such information as we possessed 
had supposed to be immediately within the reach of practical constitution-builders, 
we shall desire to give those conclnsions a full and most sympathetic' consideration. 
UeaUsing how’ truly His Majesty descrihed the issues that hang upon these delibera- 
tiont^ as of a momentous kind, on behalf of my (lovernment. 1 can readily say that 
any scheme which will adequately meet the various faets of which we have to take 
account and will satisfy the main priucijiles hy which we believe the prohlom to be 
gu’^erned is assured in advance of no grudging reception at our hands. 

A Vision ok FujiTvE India 

?rlv>re than once I have expressed the opinion (bai. given a spiiit of mutual 
aecommodation, then' is uo reason why it should pass our powers to reach an 
H^roeraent. An agreement, however, will not he reached by the cold light of reason 
alone, and to warm and fire our imagination we need to fix our ga/c. steadily upon 
the entrancing picture of an India spontaneously and gladly claiming her full share 
of imperial responsibility and jirivilcgi's as a co-parlncr in the common heritage of 
of the British Commonwealth. With India resolviiig her own inteinal difficulties, 
and with this vision before my eyes. I desire to see (ireal Ihilain hccl> extending 
her trust to Indian rulers, stati'smen and pen])h>, who in nliini would not less irceiy 
ofler to Great Britain any constitutional securities that in the early days of the new 
arrangements might promise to strengthen that trust and ]>Iacc it firmly on a basis 
of mutual respect and understanding, 

Upon that basis only can constructive w’ork satisfactorily luoectd, and without it 
our castles will all be castles in the air. The history ol British relations with India 
in the past is a monument to the co-operation of ‘two peoples in commerce and in 
administration. Changing forms of govcrntm'nt will not lessen the need for each 
nation to rely upon the other for those qualities which on cither side have, contri¬ 
buted to a long prospering jiartocrshii). 1 most earnestly trust that the same 
mutual good sense and capacity for seeing the juoblom from the other fcllow's’ jioint- 
of view will now stand us all in good stead and in years to come jiermit each and 
every community, that is interested in this great land of India to look back on tbeiv 
work at a difficult time and say that it was good. 


The All India Christian Council 

An emergent meeting of the All-India Council of Indian CTiristiaiiK was held at 
Lucknow on the 11th. and 12th. July 2020 under the Ihcsidency of Rev. B. A. Nag, 
of Bengal. Representatives from seven dill'ercnt provinces were present. The present 
political situation, the Round Table Conference and the Simon Commission Report 
were the chief items of the agenda. With reference to the Binion Commission Report 
the following resolutions were passed 

1. We read with profound disappointment the report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, presided over by Sir John Simon. In our opinion the report is not 
only inadequate and unsatisfactory, but it is reactionary and inconsistent with the 
declaration of 1917 interpreted in the light of the recent announcements. Its recom¬ 
mendations, such as the complete separation of the Army, the ignoring of immediate 
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and much more rapid Indianisation of it, ministeri from the Civil Service, no chance 
in the Central Government and excessive power for the Governors are extremely 
retrograde. The Council does not desire to make detailed criticism and it does not 
regard its general scheme .as the true foundation on which India’s constitution can 
be built consistent with the present demand of India. The commission has failed 
completely to grasp the aspiration of modern India. 

2. As regards reference to Indian Christians in the report of the Simon Commi- 
sion, the Council desires to make it plain that Indian Christians can never regard 
nomination by the Government as a means of giving representation to Inclian- 
(,^hri8tians. We would prefer no representation to representation by nominations. 
The recommendation of the Commission regarding the number of seats to be reserved 
for Indian Christians does not meet the requirements of the situation, and the Coun¬ 
cil, on a future occasion, would take opportunity to voice the opinion of the com¬ 
munity in yhis respect." 

The Councirs statement on Political Situation 

The following is the the text of the statement adopted by the Council at its 
meeting in Lucknow on the llth, July. :— 

The All-India Council of Indian Christians views with grave concern the rapid 
development of the present situation into a deadlock. The large majority of our 
community do not belong to the Congress party, and do not subscribe to the present 
methods of civil disobedience for a political purpose. We arc therefore iii a position 
to understand clearly the spread of the movement initiated by Mahatma Gandhi 
beyond the bounds of the Congress party in every direction among men and women 
of all other parlies and no parly. The movement is no longer a Congress movement; 
it is steadily becoming a national movement. 

On the othc: hand we can well understand the Government in the responsibility 
it feels to maintain the law of the land. In the discharge of that ditiicult duty the 
(fOyernmeut has thought it necessary to employ physical force and do promulgate 
various ordinances. Allegations have been ma3e that the violence and physical force 
used by the police on several occasions have been altogether excessive than the 
exigencies of the situation demanded, lu our opinion the promulgaiion of ordinan¬ 
ces and the employment of other extraordinary methods were unnecessary, and have 
been the means of aggravating the situation and making it more critical. The 
difficulties of the situation have been great. But the more po\/erful and organised a 
Government, the more it stands condemned for employing methods which cannot 
bear the scrutiny of the highest principles of (ffinstiaii civilisation. However that may 
be, the results are obvious. The Nationalistic Movement has grown in strength and in 
extent. Even if the external demonstrations of it arc stamped out by the present 
methods, we are absolutely convinced that India has now reached a further definito 
and determined stage in her attitude towards the British connection from which it 
cannot by any maiumcr or means recede. 

It is our observation that India has in the last three months indicated in the 
clearest way and in substantial umanimity that her place in the British Common¬ 
wealth should be that of a Dominion and that immediately. India has indicated this 
in the most arduous of ways, the way of sufl’ering and sacrifice. 

This has been further elucidated since the publication of the Simon Commission 
Report. The universal chorus of disappointment with which it has been received was 
because the scheme set out by the Report was not based on any outline of a Domi¬ 
nion Constitution. On the other hand, if adopted it could work out no approach 
to Dominion status iu any measurable period of time. In November last^ H. E. the 
Viceroy definitely spoke of India being placed on the road to Dominion status. 
The Commission would place India on a road entirely diflerent from it. 

We appreciate most highly the earnest and sincere anxiety of H. E. Lord Irwin 
to find a solution of the present tragic situation in the country. Wo should have 
been happy if he had gone the whole length desired by the leaders of all the im^r- 
tant parties in the country as regards the scope of the agenda of the Round Table 
Conference, and so terminated the impasse. But we see from His Excellencies address 
of July 9th that in the present situation in Britain he is unable to go so far. 

At the same time, the Viceroy has now reiterated the assurance (a) that the 
direction of India’s constitutional advance is decidedly towards Dominion status, 
(b) that the Simon Commission Report will be only one of the documents which the 
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wulerence will have before it as a body which is free to deliberate on its own 
agenda, and (c) that whatever the conference arrives at as its common mind will 
be the basis for what His Majesty’s Government will place before Parliament. This 
statement should be given its full value in the light of all that has happened and 
been said in England in the last nine months and more es])ecially after the publi¬ 
cation of the Simon Commission’s Eeport. 

Our All-India Conference which met in Lahore last December welcomed the 
proposal of a Hound Table Confluence. We still believe that the solution of the 
constitutional problems of India can be found only at a conference at which all the 
chief interf'sts are adcipialely and acceptably represented. We do have the faith 
that H. E. Lord Irwin wilTrecommend for participation in that conference persons 
who are competent to exiircss the views or the various important political parties 
and who are thoroughly acceptable to them. 

While we do welcorrie the eoiifereiice. we wish to make certain points ;— 

(a) The mind of India as regards the main issue has already been iudicated 
through the way of suffering. It is “immediate Dominion status w'ith transitional 
safeguards.” This should, therefore, be laid dow'ii as the limiting scope of the liound 
lable t’onfcrcncc within wliich and around which all other problems great and 
small should be worked out. Now that the Viceroy has signified that he cannot 
give any ]»ledge, the Hound Table (-onfcrence itself should lay this down as the 
definition of its scope. . , , 

{!)) But wm fail to sec how eveu the most carefully constituted conference cioin^ 
ilic wisest aud most progressive work can produce anything acceptable to India if 
the present deadlock is not. terminated before the Conference. Moreover, some of 
tile master minds in the land and many of those who have real infliicnco over 
ibe minds of the great masses of our people, are now in prison. No conference 
•an be said to bo really rejiresentative of India which does not include or at least 
1 ‘arry ou important points the approval of those persons. We. therefore, add our 
''oice to those many who havii already urged the Goveriimeut and Mahatma (tandhi 
to terminaro the " situation. To prolong it any further will be to sacrifice the 
interests of the country. 

(d) Whatcvei- may be the prccibc formula ou the basis of which the present situa¬ 
tion is terminated, we feel it our duty to our country and to the third largest 
community in it which wo represent, to lav it down as a mandate that the re¬ 
presentatives invited to the Hound Table C.'oufcrence should ask the Conference itself 
to lay dowu a Dominion constitution as the main basis on which all other probienis 
of internal and external relationships and responsibilities as, e, g , of the Army, should 
be worked out. 

(e) If the present situation is not terminated peacefully the Council will meet 
again to decide the course of action as to participation in the Hound Tabic Con¬ 
ference or not. 

The natural and abiding security of a minority community is in the confidence 
and goodwill of all the otiier communities along with whom it makes up the nation. 
The essential condition for securing and holding such confidence and good-will is in 
the clear fact that the minority community is in every sense identified with the 
national aspirations aud ideals of the country. Where a minority is above all sus¬ 
picion in regard to its identification with the nation, any assistance which may eonve 
to it because of the political relationship of its country with a foreign nation, how¬ 
ever necessary it may be in certain stages of the history of the country, can only 
be of a temporarjr nature. Any advantages which may come from the presence of 
an outside authority ought to be securea sooner than later from internal adjust¬ 
ments on a basis of generous and open confidence. 

In regard to this the attitude of the majority is obviously of determining im¬ 
portance. It should be such as to win the ready confidence of at least all the 
moderate elements in the minorities. 

We endorse the view of our All-India Conference of Lahore 1929 that the com¬ 
munity which we represent will gladly agree to an entirely democratic arrangement 
throughout the country in which there is no si-iecial concession to any community. 

As a second best, w^e should agree to the system of “reservation.” But we look 
with extreme disfavour on the system of communal electorates and shall have to 
advice our community not to accept it even if it be offered. We do appeal to all 
other communities at this hour or unparalleled national crises to rise clear of the 
suspicion by which our country has been repeatedly ruined in the past, and to agree 
to the system of reservation. 
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Even the system of “reservation for minorities” is not free from problems of 
difficulty. We have our own views about them which we shall state at the proper 
time and occasion. Meanwhile we shall po so fnr as to submit that for the purpose 
of the main task of the Round Table Conference the minorities should be willing to 
agree to fairly rea8onal)lc adjustment providing in the constitution for its automatic 
revision from time to time in the light of actual experiences. We confess to grave 
concern that the great possibilities of constitutional advance through the protH)3ed 
Round Table Conference might be jeopardised by the obstinacy of the extremists of 
the various communities. While we have spoken frankly as to our opinion regard¬ 
ing the minorities, we must with etnial canaoiir appeal to the majority community 
to so change its attitude towards the other commiinifies as to win their confidence 
and dispel all their suspicions that the minorities may not have fairplay or oppor¬ 
tunity for a full expression and development of their cultiiro and heritage. We 
trust that principles of moderarion and mutual confidence will prevail, and that a 
firm and reliable agreement will bo arrived at among the representatives of the com- 
munities before the Conference meets. 

Realising that many of the disabilities of the minorities arise in the nrocesses 
of administrative discrimination, we believe that very effective relief may be found 
through arrangemciirs on the lines of the minorities dejnrtment of the League of 
Nations which operates not through legislatures or the judiciary but by the employ¬ 
ment of authoritative “influence’ \vhich whenever necessary is supported by 
mobilised public opinion. We believe further that such an arrangement will obviate 
the necessity for tno stiitutory provision of any rnathernatical ratios in the legislatures 
or in the public services. 

We are confident that our own community, especially the rising generation, is 
well aware of the fact that the place of a minority in a nation is its value to 
the whole nation and not merely unto itself. That value depends upon the quality 
of its life, the standard of its preparation for life's various activities, the strenu- 
oiisness with which it throws itself into all avenues of useful scrviee and the 
genuineness with which it seeks the common weal. We are well aware that in the 
peculiar social situations in India, even with all the values wc have indicated, there 
are and will continue to bo unmerited hardships falling on individuals and groups. 
But we record our conviction that while many of such hardships and disabilities 
will be met by such administrative devices as public services commissions and by 
reservation in* the legislatures and councils, the real solution is to be found in the 
positive and constructive methods of the community straining every nerve to make 
itself qualified, efficient, useful, and oven indispensable to the nation. 

The statement was signed on behalf of the Council, by Messrs. R. A. Nag, Presi¬ 
dent (Calcutta): K. T. Paul, (Salem); 8 C. Mukerji (Calcutta) ; K. L. Ralia Ram 
(Liihore) ; J, R. Chitambar ('Lucknow); A. S. David (Lucknow); 8. K. Tarafdar 
(Bhagalpur) ; D. 8. Ramachandra Rao (Bangalore) ; Augustin Kalia Ram (Allahabad) ; 
.Tosei^ N. Mukand (Lucknow); B, L, Rallia Ram, 8ecretary. (Lahore). 


The All India Depressed Classes Conference 

The following are extracts from Dr. Ambodkar’s presidential address at the first 
session of the All-India Depressed Classes Conference held at Nagpur on Friday the 
8ih, At^test ig30 :— 

The one question that is looming large in the horizon to-day is, ‘Ts it possible 
for the peoples of India to become one united self-governing community ?” It has 
been pointed out that the Indian people are composed of a large number of distinct 
races ; that they profess various religions antagonistic in their creeds and diverse in 
their rites ; that they speak different langui^es and are separated ‘from each other 
by discordant prejudices, by conflicting social usages and by opposing marital interest. 
The question is asked, how can a heterogeneous mass of humanity function as a self- 
governing community ? There are hard tacts and no wise man can ignore the bear¬ 
ing which they must necessarily have upon the questions of self-government in India. 
But, admitting these hard facts, what is the conclusion to be drawn from them ? 
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Few Parallels 

Gentlemen, before you proceed to pronounce your opinion let me draw your 
attention to certain .facta equally hard. Consider the position as it obtains in 
countries like Latvia, Rumania, Lithuania, A^u^^oslavia, Eaatonia, and Czechoslovakia. 
These are new States which have come into being after the close of the great war 
of 1914 which was fought with the avowed object, of establishing the principal of 
self-government throughout the world. Those newly constituted States are all of 
them self-governing sovereign, independent States, each supremo in its external and 
internal atlair. What are the internal social conditions in these Ststes ? You Avill 
be surprised to know that they are as bad as in India, if not worse. In Latvia there 
are Letts, Russians, Jews and Germans, besides other nationalities. In Lithuania 
there are Lithuanians, .lews, Poles and Russians in addition to other smaller minori¬ 
ties. In Yugoslavia there are Serbs, Creates, Slovenes Rumanians, Hungarians 
Albenians, and Germans, not to mention other Slave people. In Estonia there are 
Estojiiaris, Russians, Germans and other small groups. In Czechoslovakia there arc 
Czechs, Germans, Megyars, Ruthinians and others. In Hungary there are Magayrs, 
Germans and Slovaks. Different by race and language these groups form so many 
warring nations within their reRpc<‘live States. There is not even that religious 
unity to cement these heterogenous ch^menfs into a common whole. You will /ind 
amongst them four or five different sorts ot C.itholics. There are Roman Catholics, 
(ireek Catholics. Czechoslovak Catholics. Besides Catholics you have Evang;elieals, 
Ji'ws, Protestants, not to mention the small creeds that prevail there. 

WtiY Not India ? 

Is tln^ Indian cosmos more bewildering, more heterogeneous than the human cosm<)s 
we hud iu those countries ? I daresay it is not. In making your decision about India 
you shall hav(^ to take cognisance of these facts if your judgment is to be honest, 
independent Judgment. Gentlemen, is there any answer to the (piestion that arisi's as 
a result of this comparison that if Latvia, Lithuania. Yugoslavia, Estonia, Cz<^'cho- 
slovakin, Hungary and Roumania, with all their diiferonee of race, creed, language 
and culture, can function as united self-goveruing communities wliy cannot India ? 

ft seems to me, to insist that the divergent elements in a country shall be one 
united whole before it can have the blc.ssiiigs of Self-Government, is somefimes (o 
reverse the order of things and to ignore the unifying effects of the great process 
of self-government. It is given to very few countries to have within their boundaries 
a homogeneous peoples connected by one language, one religion and one culture. 
But there are many in which as a result of historical, geographical and political 
factors, sets of peoples, differing in their creeds, in their languages and in th'ii 
cultures, have been intermingled. Such people could never have become heirs to 
a system of self-government which is theirs to-day. if the rule of homogeneity had 
been applied to them in all its absoliitistic rigour. 

And after all is said and done, has not the system of self-government itself 
been the cause of unitication of many a people who in its absence would have 
remained as discordant and as distinct as they were in their original condition ? 
Has not the self-governing constitution adopted by the German Empire been the 
cause of the unitication of the German people ? I venture to say Hclf-government 
would be the most potent instrument for the realisation of that ideal. 

You will no doubt ask, is this diversity of conditions and peoples prevalent in 
India a matter of no consequence ? Need w^e not take it into account in framing the 
constitution for a self-governing India ? I say without hesitation that we must. 
In a self-governing India which did not recognize the hard facts of Indian society 
the strings of political power will be in the hands of the ambitious member of the 
upper strata of Indian society drawn from the high-placed, well-educated and 
opulent castes, i.e. in the hands of the aristocracy of ’wealth, education and 
social standing. In politics, as in other walks of life, the victory is always to the 
stronger. The aristocracy will have the resources derived from wealth and education. 

No Caste Rule 

If the effect of the ignoring of the social facts is to make the aristocracy of 
wealth, education and social standing the governing caste, I think it is our duty to 
prevent it by all means consistent with our aim. For surely we ought not to be 
content with the mere change of masters. I agree with the congressmen that no 
country is good enough to rule over another. But I must also take the liberty to 
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tell him pointblank that the proposition docs not end there and that it is equally 
true that no class is good enough to rule over another class. In the competition 
between the members ot the European bureaucracy and the native aristocracy—1 
am using the word to denote the combined force of wealth, education and superior 
social standing—as to who can best look after the masses, the aristocracy asserts, 
that as far as knovyledge of the conditions of the life of the masses, their habits, 
their way of living and thinking, their wants and grievances, and ability to enter 
into their thoughts and appreciate what is necessary for them, are concerned, it 
has all these in a far higher degree than the European bureaucracy can lay claim 
to. But, be that as it may, it seems to mo that the aristocracy cannot escape the 
charge that its memiiers liavc in them a class bias, a dclinitc clanishness, a tendency 
to favour their own kindred, which makes them quite unworthy of being entrusted 
with power to decide the destiny of the masses. 

In this country there are between OU and 00 millions of people who are suflering 
from the curse of untouchaliiliiy, a curse and a calamity unknown in any other 
parr, of the world. Ihcy are denied the elementary rights due to every human 
beings and refused the benefits of civilization and culture. Without equality of 
opportunity theirs is the most degraded condition. Besides the untouchables there 
is still in this country an equally huge population of aboriginal and hill tribes who 
are left to roam alioiit in a nomadic anti barbarous state without any attempt to 
bring them vviiliin the pale of eivilizatnm and enlture. These things bear an eloquent 
testimony to the sjiirit of service and the sense of responsibility which the aristocracy 
has shown in the past. We are asked to helnwe that tlie conduct of the aristocracy 
will be entirely different in the fntuie. f am not sufiiciently credulous to accept 
this. For, I know of no instance of the satans of to-day to have been transformed 
overnight, into angels on the morrow. 

Wv, are also told that tJie settlement of the social problem should w’ait till the 
political freedom ol the <‘onntry is achieved. A wise man will not fall in with this 
line of thought. Before one enter.s into wiiat is called a parlour one must make 
certain that it is not a trap. Everyone of us know’s or ought to know that 
those who are in jiossession of power seldom abdicate in favtmr of those 
who are out of it. You cannot thenlorc hope for the ('fl’eetiiation of the 
Botrlemeiit of the social jiroblem il you allow power to slip into the hands of 
those wlio stand to lose; by tlu; settlement unless you are prepared to have 
another revolution to dethrone tliose whom you have helped to capture power. 
Gentlemen, my a(l\ice to )(>u is tin* ad\ieo of the great }K)litical philosopher Edmund 
Burke W'ho said “better to be di'spised for too anxious apprehensions, than ruined 
by too contidenl a si'(‘ur:ty.'’ Following that advice, J think it w’ould be just and 
proper for us to insist that th(> best guarantee for the settlement of sociaEproblems 
in tiie adjustment of tlie jmiitieal maebine it.self, and not the will of those who are 
contriving to bo left in unfettered control of that machine. 

h^ArEouARDS For Depressed Classes. 

The selu'me few the proteelion of minorities which obtains in post-war btates 
consists in the enactment of clauses in the constitution recognising what are called 
the fundamental rights of tlie minorities. The Nehni Committee’s report adopts 
this scheme as the liest sort of proteelion for safe-guurdiiig the interests of the 
Depressed Classes. 1 must sound a note ol warning against your being duped by 
such a eeheme. J'he Indian politician si.'cms to have an inordinate degree of faith 
in the effleieiicy ol a coiiSLituiional law embodying what are called fundamental rights 
and is as cagar to oiler its benefits to the minorities in India as a guarantee against 
the autocracy of his own class as he was eagar to have it in favour of his own class 
against the encroachment of the buieaucracy. Wc must however refuse to be satis- 
iied with such a scheme for our protection. 

Wliile such deelarations are not unwelcome it must be pointed out that no 
declaration of rights, howsoever comprehensive in its scope and howsoever clear in 
its terms and tenor, can ensure the enjoyment of those rights. The guarantee of a 
right consists not in its declaration but in the provision of a remedy for its enforce¬ 
ment in case it is violated. 

In the constitutions of the post-war States I have mentioned, there is at least 
the provision that if the minorities feel that their fundamental rights are infringed 
and violated by the majority in power they can appeal to the league of Nations, 
which has a Committee appointed for the sole purpose of receiving and passing 
upon their complaints. Is there any remedy provided in the Nehru Committee’s 

47 
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Report against the infringement of the fundamental rights ? I find none, not even 
the appeal clause. The guarantee in the Nehru constitution is therefore quite illusory. 

Even if there was the appeal clause in the Nehru constitution I would still advise 
you not to accept the scheme. A right of appeal to the League of Nations or to 
the Viceroy or the CJovernor would be a very desirable addition to the armoury of 
the Depressed classes. But it cannot be an etrective weapon. The best ^larantec for 
the protection of your own interests consists in having the power oi control in 
your own hands so that you may yourselves be in a position not only to 
punish when the mischief to your interests is done but to keep a watch over your 
interests from day to day and to prevent possible mischief from arising. This will 
never be secured by leaving the powcT in the hands of the third party, be it the 
Governor, Viceroy or the League of Nations. For of what good w'ill that power 
bo to UR if those who will h(dci it in trust lor ns refuse to exercise it when we call 
for their intervaadion ? 

A nEQl^^TE RI•:PllERE^’TATION. 

The safest remedy for the protection of onr interests seems to me lies in securing 
control over the future executive in sclf-governiug India in your own hands and 
that you can have only by means of adequate reiiresrntafion in the Legislature of 
the country. It is by this means and by this means alone that w'c can keep a day to 
day watch upon the doings of the ex(vutive and thereby ensure our safety and our 
progress. If you can get othe^r additional safeguards and guarantees by* all moans 
nave them. They will add more strings to your how. But Jet nothing ottered ns a 
Biibstitnle for adequate iepre3(‘ntation he aeeeptahle to yon. And yon will be per¬ 
fectly within your rights if yon refuse to consent to any change in the political cons¬ 
titution of the country, unless a guarantee in the form of ailecpiale rei)resenLatie»n is 
given to you. 

The phrase adeciuate representation is on the lips of every minority in India. 
But owing to the aiffleiilty of defining this quantitative terms it has, in its vague 
and indefinite form, become a field for acrimonious <‘onteiition. But if w'e wish to 
give our demand some specific content, some quantitative definition of that phrase 
must be framed. There is prevalent in the (tongress circles a theory a*, cording to 
which adequate reprosentation is taiitaipoiint to representation according to popula¬ 
tion. In my opinion this arithmetical theory of the representation of minorities is 
a crude and absurd doctrine and forms the liest reflex of the prevailing ungenerous 
attitude of the majority towards the minorities in India. 

A Minority holds such powder ns it can d(‘rivo from its members and its social stand¬ 
ing. And it is because that it feels that this rmieli power is suflieiont for its protec¬ 
tion that it claims an augmentation of it. Without such an increase in its represenia 
tion it does not feel strong enough to withstand the source of tlie majority armed 
with political power. On this view, the protection of Ihc minority consists in an 
increment or representation above its population (piota. Now if this is true, one 
may well ask whore is the protection of the minority if its reproscntition is coufiiied 
to its population ? To speak of protection to minorities and confine thtar represen¬ 
tation to their numlicrs seems to me a contradiction in terms. do pi es¬ 
cribe that the minorities shall be represented in the legi^latuies according to their 
numbers is to make the legislatures do nothing more than be a socie ty in miniature 
and thus reflect the strength of the majority and the minority in the proportion 
in w^hich they exist in society outside. Such a scheme keeps the balance of power in 
tact. It keeps the “status quo” as it is. From the stand point of the protection 
of the minority interest, any reform in order to be a real reform, must involve a 
change in the balance of poww in favour of the minorities and this can be 
secured only by allowing over and above its population ratio some weightago in 
the allotment of its representation. 

WEIGHTAtiE. 

While all minorities are agreed upon the necessity of weightage in the matter 
of their representation, there does not seem to be any*agreement in the application 
of it. This is due, it seem to me, to a want of clear understanding regarding the 
function that weightage is expected to perform. From what I have said above, it 
will be obvious to you that weightage is a scheme improvised for lengthening the 
arm of a minority, which otherwise would be too short for its protection. The 
length to be add^ must therefore depend upon the shortness of the arm. If the 
Wm is short the length to be added must increase. If the arm is long, the len^h 
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to be added will have to be curtailed. To put it differently this weightage cannot 
be uniform for all the minorities and that it must bary with their social standing ; 
to be high, if the 8tar)ding of the minority is low and to be low, if the standing 
of the minority is high. Unfortunately there is a tendency in certain minorities not 
only to ])lacc themselves on a pedestal higher than the common level of the ordi¬ 
nary citizen, but also to monopolise a larger share of representation, not on the 
ground that their social standing is low, but bccaiises their social standing is high. 
As I have said the idea underlying weightage to a minority is the same as temper¬ 
ing the wind to the shorn lamb and we must therefore guard against such a perver¬ 
sion thereof, as I liave reh'rrcd to, which cannot but result in injuring the interests 
of the country and of the other minorities as well. 

Bo far 1 liavc only given a?i indication of the right line of approach for the 
proper application of the principle of weightage to minority representation. The 
question ot determining the exact quantum of weightage still remains. That must 
vary with circumstances and I cannot do more than suggest a general principle for 
computation. It is this. First of all, hy a mutual agreement between the majority and 
minority communities a figure should be arrived at for a maximum increase in the 
population ratio of representation to be called the weight age-factor. In its application 
to a particular minority for determining its quota of adequate representation the 
weightage-factor would be made to vary inversely with the social standing of the 
minority defined as it must be by (1) its social status, (2) its economic strength and 
(3) its educational position. If this is done, it seems to me, we will have a settle¬ 
ment between the minority communities themselves and between the majority on the 
one hand and the minorities on the other which will be just and equitable and will 
leave no cause for complaint to any of the parties concerned. 

Electorates. 

The questions that arise next in order for our consideration, pertain to the 
electorates and the franchise. Gentlemen, what shall be our demand in respect to 
them ? Regarding the formation of the electorates there are two alternatives open to us. 
One is the scheme of separate electorates and the other is that of joint ^ectorates 
with reserved seats. I know that the opinion of the depressed classes is divided on 
this question. There is a largo body of the people in favour of separate electorates, 
They fear that in joint electorates the majority community having a right to vote 
in the election of our rcjirescntatives will favour only such men from amongst us as 
will be subservient to them. I don’t say that such fears are altogether without any 
foundation. But if this is true, then the remedy lies not in enclosing ourselves in a 
separate compartment, but in increasing our voting strength to the fullest possible 
extent by demanding adult suffrage so that we may thereby be in a position to 
iniuiraite " such infliieiice, as the majority community may happen to cast in the 
election of our representatives. In iny opinion, if wo can get adult suffrage, and 
here I must say that we must insist upon it as one of our essential demands, we 
ought to have no objt^ction to the scheme of joint electorates wdth reserved seats 
being applied to the Dcpiesscd Classes. 

Public Services. 

There is another matter which must be of special concern to the Depressed Classes 
for their safety. That relates to their entry into the public services. The power 
to administer laws is not less important than the powders to make laws. Ana the 
spirit of the legislator may easily be violated if not nullified by the machinations of 
the administrator. This is not the only reason why the Depressed Classes should 
show special concern for securing power of control over administration. Often times 
under presure of work or under difficulties of circumstances law has to leave a good 
deal of discretionary power in the hands of the administrative departments. The 
welfare of the people must greatly depend upon how impartially this discretionary 
power is almost exercised. 

In a country like India where the public service is almost exclusively manned by 
people of one community there is a great danger of this vast discretionary power 
being abused for the aggrandisement of a class. The best antidote against it js to 
insist on a proper admixture of castes and creeds including the depressed classes in 
the public services of the country. We should demand a certain peicentage in the 
public services to be preserved for the Depressed Classes and there will be no diflEi- 
culty in guaranteeing this safe-guard to us by a clause in the cons itntion. Such 
a protection you could have dispensed with if there Was any chance of the Bepres- 
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Bed ClasBes being represented in the future cabinets of the country. But there is 
not the remotest chance of this in view of the fact that the DepresstMl Classes will al¬ 
ways remain in a minority. This makes it all the more iieccssarv why you must 
insist upon such a guarantee. 


Effects Of Biutish Ruck. 

There is no doubt that a kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is 
going on under the British rule. In the words of the late Mr. Cokhale, “We must 
all the days of our life live in an atmosphere of inferiority, and the tallest of us 
must bena.” Ko Indian can feel that niiward impulse W'hieh is the source of 
elevation witnessed in a self-governing community. You may not apiireciate the 
moral grounds on w’hich the claim to Rwaraj is made to rest and you may even be 
amused by it when it is urged by members of the aristocracy as one is ' wdien one 
hears satan quoting scriptures in support of his cause, 'ilierc is no doubt that the 
cost of the British Government in India is out of all proportion to the means of 
the people. It is the costilicst government in the world. This again may not 
appeal to you and you may say that uo cost is too great for the mnintenance of 
law and order in this country. But there is one thing that I think must a])pcal to 
you and that is the poverty of the peojile. Is there any parallel to the poverty of 
the Indian people in any part of the world ? 

In the first quarter of the 10th century when British rule in India had become 
an established fact there were five famines with an estimated loss of 1,CX)0,000 lives. 
During the second quarter there w'ere six famines with a recorded loss of life of 
5,000,000, And during the last quarter of the century what do you find ? Eighteen 
famines with an estimated mortality which reaches the awful total of fiom 15,000,000 
to 26,000,000. And this does not include the many more milions (over 0,000,000) in 
a single year kept alive by government doles. 

Gentlemen, what must be the cause of this ? In plain terms the cause is the 
deliberate policy pursued by the British in the Government of this country. The aim 
of the British Government all along has been to discourage the growdh of’trade and 
industry in this country. This is not an accusation which rests on mere inference. 
It is an admitted principle of British administration that India be so governed that 
she will always remain an open market for British goods. It is this policy which 
has made India the land of chronic poverty. 

In this progressive impoverishment of the people who are those that suffer most ? 
I am sure that of the half of the agricultural population which is admitted not to 
know from one half year’s end to another what it is to have a full meal the Depres- 
8^ Classes must form the largest part. Their abject poverty must make them ready 
victims of famines to which they must be paying the largest toll. If these are your 
people, if you are really interested in them you cannot shut your eyes or be indi¬ 
fferent to this heart-rending fact. Gentlemen, you cannot keep on singing the 
praises of a bureaucracy be‘*ause it has given improved roads, construcUd canals on 
more scientific princmles, effected transportation by rail, contrived to carry letters 
by penny post and flash messages by lightning, lias stabilised curremy, regulated 
weights and measures, correcteu the prevalant notions of theology, geography, astro¬ 
nomy and medicine and slopped our internal quarrels. All pra’iFe is due to this 
achievement in the field of law and order. But, gentlemen, we must not forget that 
people including the Depressed Classes do not live on law and order ; what they 
live on is bread and butter. 

This inexorable law of life must make even the Depressed Classes demand a 
government that will help the economic prosperity of the country and thereby effect 
a betterment in their material life. Some of you may question that the poverty of 
the people is due to lack of production and may urge that it is due to unequal 
distribution of wealth. I would be the first to admit that the much talked of 
“annual tribute” which the people of this country pay to England pales away in 
magnitude before the heavy exaction by the landlords and capitalists of this country 
from the paltry and hard-earned wages of the masses who toil for them. But I 
cannot understand how you can expect the British Government to give relief from 
the crushing weight of the landlords and the cnpiialists. 

Ope thing we must remember that every Government, however powerful, suffers, 
as pointed out by Professor Dicey, from two serious limitations. There is first of 
all an internal limitation which arises from the character, motives and interests of 
thoM who are in power and if the British Government does not sympathise with 
the living forces operating in Indian Society, is inimical to its aspiration, is apathetic 
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to education and dipfavourH SwadcBhi it is not becaiiKc it cannot favour these things 
but because it is against its character, motives and interests to do so. The second 
consideration that limits the authority of every (Tovrrnment is the possibility of ex¬ 
ternal rcsistencc. Does not the Government of India realize the gravity of removing 
the social evils which are eating into the vitals of Indian society ? Does not the 
Government of India realize that the landlords are squeezing the masses dry ? Does 
not the Government of India realize that the capitalists are not giving the labourer 
a living wage and decent c(mdition8 of work? It does and vi‘t it has not dared to 
touch any of these evils. Why ? Is it because, it has no legal powers to remove 
them? No. The reason why it does not intervene is bffaus^* it is afraid that its 
intervention to amend the existing code of social and ecoiiomi(.* life will give rise to 
resistence. Of what good is such a Government to anybody ? 

Under a Government paralyzed betwern two such limitations much that goes to 
make life good must nniain held up. We must liavc a Government in which the 
men in poorer will give their undivided allegianee to the best 
interests of the country. We must have a Government in which 
men in power knowing where obedience will end and economic code 
of life which the dictates of justice and expediency so urgently call for. This role 
the British Government will never be able to play. It is only a Government which 
is of tho people, in other words, it is only the l^waraj Government that will make 
this possible. 

Before the British vou were in the loathsome condition due to your iiutoucha- 
bility. Has the Britisli Government done anything to remove your untoiichability. 
Before the British you could not draw water from the village wtU. Has tho British 
Government secured you the right to the well ? Before the British you could notenter 
the temple. Can you enter now ? Before the British you w'cre denied the entry 
into the Police force. Does tho British Government admit you in the force ? Before 
the British you were not allowed to serve in the military. Is that career notv open 
to you ? Gentlemen, to none of these questions you can give an affirmative answer. 
Those who have held so much pow'er over the country for such a long time must 
have done some good. But there is certainly no fundamental attention in your 
position. Bo far as you are concerned the British Government has accepted the 
arrangements as it found them and has preserved them faithfully iu the manner of 
the Chinese tailor who, when given an old coat as a pattern, produced with pride 
an exact replica with rents, patches a?Kl all. Your wrongs have remained as open sores 
and they have not been righted and I say that the British Government actuated 
with the best of motives and principles will always remain powerless to eficct any 
change so far as your particular grievances arc* concerned. No body can remove 
yoi^r grievances as well as you can and you cannot remove them unless you get 
political power in your own hands. No share of this ])olitical power can come to 
you so long as the British Government remains as it is. 

Bw'A RAJ—Only Solution 

It is only iu a Swaraj constitution that you stand any chance of getting the 
political power into your ouii hands without which you cannot bring salvation to 
your people. I know that to the majority of oiir people Swmraj is a weird appari¬ 
tion. It is very natural that it should be so. It recalls to their mind the tyrannies 
and oppressions and injustices practised upon them by their fellow-countrymen 
and they fear that under Swaraj these violations may recur. But, gentle- 
me!q if you will for one moment forget the past and visualize the Swaraj 
of tho future with its wholesome devices to protect the masses from classes you 
will find that far from being a weird apparition it is going to be a system of 
Government in w’hich you yourselves stand the chance, other things being equal, 
of being amongst those who will be installed as the political sovereigns of this 
country. Do not be obsessed by the past. Do not be swayed by fear or favour 
from any quarters in making your decision. Consult your hest interests and I am 
sure you will accept Swaraj as your goal. 

Depressed Classes and Civil Disobedience 

Gentlcrnen, even if we support the ideal of Dominion Status with safeguards, does 
it necessarily follow that we must join the Civil Disobedience movement started in 
this country by Mahatma Gandhi in March last. This is a question about which 
you shall have to make your position plain. The movement is condemned as you 
are aware by all moderate opinion as being unconstitutional. That argument I 
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must conftss does not appeal to me. What would you say if the orthodox classes 
^\ere to tell you that your temple entry movement is an unconstitutional move¬ 
ment ? That, insiead of direct action, your proper method is by petitions to the 
orthodox classes, suits in Courts of Law and attempts to alter the Law ? Would you 
be satisfiod with such limitations upon your resources in your battle for freedom apjainst 
tht! orthodoxy ? It seems to me that you can insist upon the use of constitutional 
means only if there is an aeceptc'd constitution in existence. But where there is no 
Mich constitution, few will be inclined to listen to the gosnel of constitutional means, 
Such a view cannot be strnn^m even to the British mind. For, after all, w'as not 
the Ulster movement a movannent of Civil Disobedience? And did not the best of 
British politicians sufiport and participate ii» it ? 

The question is not whether the movement of Civil Disobedience is right or 
WTOg. The question is whether it is opportune and consisient with the safety and 
security of our int('resLs. I am opposed to the (hvil Disobedience movement 
hoeaiiso I am eonvinecd tliat it is extremely inopportune. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

The sixth session of the Indian Fhilsophieal Congress was held at Dacca on the 
20th. December 1930 under the jmesidency of Mr. A. R. Wadia, Ag. Director of Public 
Instruction, Mysore. The following are extracts from the Presidential address : 

The Indian Philosophical Congress has this month completed live years of its 
existence and nothing extraordinary can be claimed to its credit during this short 
period. It cannot be denied that it has led to intense philosophic thought, which in 
(toTs good time may lead to a renaissance of Indian thought, and Indian thought 
may once again n'gain its laurels. 

There are two ideas of supreme importance governing Indian thought ever since 
its birth. The tirst is the supremacy of spirit and the second is its pragmatism, not 
the shallow pragmatism of the Americano, nor the pragmatism which makes man 
the centre or the measure of everything, but the pragtmitism of a profoutider type 
which makes philosophy not a mere play of intellectual j)Ower8 but a basic principle 
of life. It is the supremacy of spirit that has made us conscious, through the ages, 
of the unity of life, the central core of Upani.shadic thought aud of the major pro¬ 
portion of all subsequent thought. The oneness of the Brahman has literally intoxi¬ 
cated every sage and Francis Thomson echoed this when be wrote ; 

All things by immortal power, 

Near or far 

Hiddenly to each other linked are ; 

That thou canst not stir a flower 

Without troubling of a star. 

No wonder on such a sublime basis the Upanibhadic seers and the Vedantic 
thinkers were able to rear a structure of thought, which penetrated the remotest 
corners of human heart and appeared to have solved once for all the riddle of life. 
Bat this very perfection coupled with the mode of its formulation carried within it 
seeds of weakness, which made the succeeding generations take a long phiosophic 
holiday, they read and studied and worshipped thought but ceased to think. This 
has retarted the normal development of our .thought right down till our own times. 
Until we become conscious of this, we in this Congress shall be handicapped in our 
efforts, and so I should like to put before you what appear to me to be the defects 
which have vitiated the philosophic inheritance of India. 

Eastern And Western Thought. 

It has been generally claimed as a merit of Indian thought that it has known no 
conflict between religion add philosophy, that the religion and philosophical catego¬ 
ries in the last resort are identical. That is why the myst&al Upanishads arc 
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regarded as a part of the Vedas, though some eenturirs divide them in time and 
contents are as the poles asunder. The Vtdas arc the result of a revelation and 
deal with the duties and ritualistic sacrifjees expected of nun, ■while the L'pnnishads 
deal wdth Reality through the medium of thought and so have a right to an indeptn- 
dent existence. But once they are made to partake of the revealed character of 
the Vedas, they become an object of thought, not a living ]>rocess of thought. They 
are put on a pedastal above criticism. (Ireat metaphysicians like Sankara and Ramanu¬ 
ja were born centuries later i)Ut they too were content to formulate ilieir philosophy 
only as humble commentators. Their originality and their profoundity were all 
involved in making the Upanishads and (lita say what thej wanted them to say. 
While Plato developed his thought in a dialogue, form and Aristotle, summing up all 
previous thought, agreed to ditter w'hercver he could not helped it, and preferred 
truh to friendship, in building up his own system of thought, ISankara and Ramanuja 
created systems of thought, far more profound than any the world has ever seen, 
only as appendages to the revealed Vedas and ITpanishads. The difference is striking 
ancl instruetive, for it epitomises the history of Indian an.d Western thought. 

Scepticism and Dogmatism 

Sceptieism and dogmatism are both the result of the weakness of human 
thouLht. The former is biifllefl by the riddle of existence and refuses to be baffled 
any further by seeking refuge m the gaiety of the moment, by taking cash and 
letting the credit go. Rnt this mood of Omar Khayyam is just an escape more or 
less snort-lived from the birthright of man as a thinking animal. There is another 
t})ye of men serious and earnest who w’ould fain solve tlie puzzles of life, but are 
baffled by a native ineanaeity to think, and so are eontisjt to live on authority and 
revelations. They are the religious minded and these im-iuded men who fnghtenod 
by the sceptieisrn of thought use their reason to establish the supremacy of Sahda 
ITamana, and this type has flourished both in the East luid in the West. But 
there is palpable weakm'ss in this. It develops a smug self'eom})bu‘eney, and what 
is infinitely worse a fear of thought, wdiich makes cowards of the best of men. A 
stand-stiirsystein of thought maki's no attempt to keep pace with the march of 
history. New' situations arise and the old philosophy fails to explain new pheno¬ 
mena and so instead of helping man to discover hims(‘lf it biicomes a hindrance. 
8in(!e religion is a matter of heart it is imperative that its stream should run pure 
and this can only be done when each generation is alive to its own needs and by 
living thought prevents religion from degeneration into n stagnant pool. This of 
course implies a strife of thought, a clash of intt'licets. but orilj thus can be kept 
fresh the zest for life, the purify of thought. 

Philosophy and Religion 

In view of the fact that in India religion and philosophy are generally supposed 
to have been on the best of terras one might expect that religious practice would 
be thorottghly consistent with the jihilosojihic theories. Here too our priwa fade 
expectations have to face a rude aw'akening. The exquisite catholicity of 
Vedantic metaphysics, essentially unitary, has through the ages come into dire con¬ 
flict with the grim demands of a social philosopliy, essentially pluralistic. The theory 
of Varnashrama Diiarma may be a mooted question, but there cannot be any differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to how' it has worked in practice. This is a social usage which 
ought to have its philosophic justification, and this has indeed been forthcoming but 
at a heavy cost, i. e. by sacrificing the Upanishadie monism and introducing a 
dualism, which has created more problems than it has ever solved. In this connec¬ 
tion an exception will have to be made to a certain extent in connection with Rama¬ 
nuja and Sankara apart from their followers. 

Classification of Vedantic Schools 

It is significant that in the classification of the three Vedantic Schools, it is the 
Dvaitism' that furnishes the fundamenium divisionis^ and ‘Advaitism’, in spite of its 
theoretical monism, in practice is rooted in dualism. Its whole eitliic centres round 
the distinction bctw'ccn the ‘paramarthika’ and the ‘vyavaharika’. The former is real, 
the latter only phenomenal. The former implies an annihilation of all distinctions 
and is attained through the knowledge of the identity of the ‘Atman’ and the 
‘Brahman’. In theory this knowledge is open to all, in practice it is the privilege 
of those who through endless births have so developed themseives that ‘mokiia’ 
through ‘gyanam’ is theirs by birthright. This is how ‘Varnashrama’ is sought to 
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be justified. Let us see its iraplications. It makes not merely the social organiza¬ 
tion, but also philosophy itselt aristocratic, because philosophy becomes esoteric, it 
is ihc possession of a few. The vast majority have to be content with the ordinary 
‘aehars’ of life, the daily round of worship and ritual. In other words, W'hile religion 
is the coneeni of all, philosopliy adojits a patronising air of aloofness. The conse- 
(pienee has been that the religion of the common folk has degenerated, has become 
even fossilized, P]iiioso[)hy that has to .supply an adequate criticism of religious 
practice has laihid in its mission and the dualism of the ‘paramarthika’ and the 
‘vyavaharika’ reigns sujirenn', with Advaitism as just a fine finishing gloss to remove 
the ueerbities of dnalisin. A similar dualism elosely eoniieeted with the first one is 
to be found in th(‘ Advaitic distmetion between the ‘karma-mukli’ or ‘apekshiki- 
mukti’ and the para-mnkli’. Tiie former is relative, the latter is absolute. The 
former is meant tor the 'vyavaharika' and is a means to an end, the latter is an end 
in itself. 

G.\xi>nTji'B PiiinosornY 

There is no country in the world to-day, which is so favourably situated for the 
Mludy of philosophy as India, for it is in our universities that tiiere is an intensive 
study of both Indian and Euiopean philosophy. The former in its original purity 
made jdiilosophy thi* Way of Life, whih) tln^ latter has made it a disinterested eniieism 
of fife. We lu'ed a syniin'sis of tlieso two basic ideas, and ,snch a syntlu'sis has been 
forthcoming from the Imliaii of Indians: Mahatma Gandhi, lie may not technically 
lielong to our ranks, but tlie right to tJiink, the right to truth is not the monopoly 
of au\ one, and alter eenlunos we have in our midst a teacher, who is not content 
to (luotc scraps from te.xls, but can f.iee life and can think and can teach. 

ii IS not allogethiu' an (*asy task to diail with the iihilosophy of Afaliatma 

Gandhi, lor he is u politician as wi'lJ as n world teaelier. In the history of the 

world no thinker ot ids eminenee has cared to engross himself in the current oventH 
of ids generation, but llu; time for thi' interveniioii has fxroine ripe, for in tlie 
world to-day |)oIilies has become s(iprem(‘ly important and therefore also so arrogant 
as to consider itsell above even tin' bare pnncijiles of morality. There is need lor 
a teacher, wlio could teach ])olitics to take its lightful place lu the seheme of tilings. 
Moralization of politics has been tlic dream of most political thinkers, to make it 
a reality has been the dream of Mahatma Gandhi, but an active politician cannot 
cBcapc hie great risk of losing the proper perspective and contusing between the 
universal and the ephemeral. Wo in the (Congress are intci^sted in tlie universal 

aspect of his teaching, and to lliat extent my task is siiuplilied, but it would be 

impossible to [)ass over some inconsisteiieies between blandhi the man and Gandhi 
the teacher. In order to bring out the significance of his teaiddng, I shall have to 
bring out as bridly as 1 can the mental make-up of his being, for this aloru* 
supplies the requisite background. 

GA^'l>lIl THE Man 

A breadth of outlook has generally characterized the whole career of Mahatma 
Gandhi. There was a time wlien he appeared to hover between Christ and his 
native faith, and when he ultimately stuck to Hinduism, it was to a new Hinduism, 
revivified and chastened through the crucible of his own tliought. The (iita has 
been his eouslant companion and the doctrine of the New Testament has become a 
part and parcel of his very heart blood. That explains why he has said : “My religion 
nas no geographical limns.” Hinduism is the most difficult thing to define, and 
some of the most eminent Hindus have been content to define it in terms of birth 
or even negatively in some such terms as these : “It is enough if you are born of 
Hindu parents and have not been converted to anotlier faith”. It is no wonder 
therefore if for Gandhiji Hinduism is just “search after the truth through non¬ 
violent means.” The addition of <hese last words is really superfluous, as no one 
outside Bedlam ever thought of discovering truth through violence. Bo defined as a 
search after Truth, Hinduism ceases to be a religion or a philosophy, and to speak 
of a Hindu in this sense has no exact significance. The habit of using old terms 
with new connotations has almost become chronic with him so that his terms sound 
national or geographical when in reality they arc universal. He himself has admitted 
that he has been most influenced by the New Testament and then by Ruskin and 
Tolstoy. A seeker after truth needs must go where truth beckons him, and patrio¬ 
tic considerations cannot confine the area of his seaich. Similarly, in questions of 
bodily health; he pays a warm tribute of afiection to Dr, Kushne and Dr, Just. 
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Such a man, such a Hindu can truthfully say : “For me partiotism Ibends with 
humanity.’ 

When a man is so prepared to receive currents of truth from whatever sources 
they come, he is logically bound to make a full use of his reason. “1 shall not 
make a fetish of religion and I cannot justify any evil in its sacred name. I 
have no desire to carry one single soul with me, if I cannot convince 
him by an appeal to his reason. I ^all even go to the length of rejecting 
the divinity of the most ancient Shastras, if they do not appeal to my reason. 
This is a remarkably new note in the history of Indian thought. When 
Moulana Zafar Ali Khan wrote to him in anger for venturing to differ from 

the Koran in some particular respect, he had the courage to retort “.even the 

teachings themselves of the Koran cannot be exempt from criticism. Every 
true scripture only gains by criticism. After all we have no other guide but our 
reason to tell us what may be regarded as revealed and what may not be.’ In this 
he has gone miles beyond the Subha Pramana of the traditional Hindu philosophy 
and heralds the birth of a new epoch of thought. And yet this is done not with 
the arrogance of a mere nationalist but in the spirit of a humble devot^, who does 
not believe in the exclusive divinity of the Vedas, but recognizes the Bible and the 
Koran and Zend Avesta to be “as much divinely inspired as the Vedas.” 

What is accepted by reason may be merely intellectual in character, a belief 
which does not govern action. But with Gandhiji a belief which cannot issue in 
a right acrioii is worse than useless. It is this courage to act which makes him 
one of the very greatest Karma-Yogins of history and by far the greatest service 
that he has rendered to India is that he has battled with fear and conquered it in 
himself and taught others to conquer it. This has not been a mean achievement in 
a country where the people have been paralysed through fear ; fear of the police, 
fear of the military, tear of public opinion, fear of social ostracism, fear of ghosts, 
fear of shadows. ()ur politics, our social reform have all been vitiated by fear, pll 
but recently all reform was a matter of talk. Our Vedantins will flooa you with 
quotations to show how catholic Hinduism is, but woe to the man who dar^ to take 
this seriously and over acted upon them. Quotations are for show, not for action. 
In fact, I believe so much precious time has been wasted in proving that Hinduism 
is cosmopolitan, is catholic, that no time has been spared for the practice of it. Fear 
leads to repressions and without its conquest no man can find himself or rise to his 
full stature. 

Fearlessness does not imply the courage of a bravado or a criminal. It 
is meant to be the manifestation of a severely disciplined soul, disciplined in the 
purest spirit of righteousness. It implies in Gandhiji’s own words: “the non* 
violence of the strong, who would disdain to kill but would gladly die for the 
vindication of the truth.” He has meant this, and lived up to it. The oyer* 
Wowing warmth of his loving heart and his cheerful smile have made him a living 
magnet, drawing the homage of willing hearts, and his scrupulous simplicity has 
disarmed all suspicion of the type to which leaders of men are peculiarly subject. 
Pervading him and enveloping him is an aroma of religiousness, an unarguing and 
an arguable faith iti God and his divine governance. The peace of God shines in his 
face and dwells in his heart. 

Such is the man. But it is his thought we are primarily concerned with. We 
are not bidden by him to accept all he says. We are not required to accept any¬ 
thing, till our reason has stamped its hall-mark on it. As he himself says: “Blind 
adoration in the age of action is perfectly valueless.” His teaching as such is simple. 
There is nothing tortuous or esoterical. In dealing with it I shall concern myself 
only with the universal aspects of his teaching, for they alone can claim to be of 
permanent importance. 

Gandhi The Teacher 

In “Hind Swaraj” published as far back as 1908 Gandhiji wrote: “Religion is 
dear to me and my first complaint is that India is becoming irreligious. Here I am 
not thinking of the Hindu and Mahomedan or the Zoroastrian religion, but^ of t^t 
religion which underlies all religions.” The core of his religion is an intuitive faith 
in God, and for this very reason it does not admit of prooi or demonstration. But 
he never tires to emphasise the righteousness of God. 

In the sphere of religion Gaudniji cannot be regarded as an ori^imd gemtts, but 
his sincere search after religious truth, wherever is found, is an inspiring examine. 
He is keen to be known as a Sanatani Hindu but on his own terms. Too gcfat 
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to accept any dogma eecond-hand, too sincere to have any uneasy compromises with 
Others, bis Sanatani Hinduism is much deeper and nobler than the general run of it 
and involves four main points, acceptance of the Hindu Scriptures, though he claims 
to have made a study of Gita alone. He believes in the Varnashrama Dharma “in 
a sense strictly Vedic, not in its present popular and crude sense.” He believes in 
the protection of cow in a much larger sense than the popular.” Lastly he says he 
does “not believe in idol worship.” 

It is not diflScult to see that Gandhiji’s Sanatanisin is of a very diluted type, 
or else he could not have become the champion of the oppressed ana the depressed, 
still less could he have made good his spiritual and ethical kinship with Buddha and 
Christ. His reverence for the cow is only a symbol of his reverence for all life : 
“The cow means to me the w’hole eiib-huraan world. Man through the cow is 

enjoined to realize his identity with all that lives.The cow is a 

poem of pity.” Through the cow he comprehends the profound Upanishadic uni^ 
of life. His attitude to idol-worship is cautious, but not at all unreasonable. He 
does not disbelieve in it, and who would care to, provided the worshipper always 
realizes the symbolism behind the idol ? But it is not difficult to see that his 
native tendency is away from ritualism, even like the Buddha and Christ. When he 
^ffers so fundamentally from the current beliefs of Hinduism, his Hinduism may 
invite the appellation of being shadowy, but it is a misuse of langui^e to dub his 
religion agnostic theism, as is sought to be done by Dr. Macnicol. Their is only one 
way of correctly designating his religion and that is to call it Ethical Theism. 

His Ethical System 

His ethical system rests on the twin principles of truth and sacredness of all 
life. Love of man as man is inborn in him. In an interesting passage in his Atma- 
luttha he says : “In all my experiences I have known no distinction between rela¬ 
tions and stranger, my countrymen and foreigners, between white and black, or 
between Hindus and Mussalmans, Christians, Parsecs and Jews. I can boldly say 
that my heart has never been able to recognize s'lch differences. I do not claim this 
as a merit in me, for I do not remember ever to have made any attempt to develop 
this sense of equality, as I have endeavoured and I am still endeavouring to develop 
'ahimsa’ and ‘brahmacharya”. He sees God in man, and that is why he has deve¬ 
loped a most novel difference between evil and evil-doer, which made him say with 
reference to General Dyer : “J hate the thing he has done, but if he were ill I 
would go to him aud nurse him and if it were possible heal him.” 

The Obeed of Ahimsa and Satyagraha 

Here in a nut-shell we have a practical exemplification of his ‘ahimsa’. His creed 
is to hate the evil, wherever found, not the evil-doer, for the evil-doer does not 
cease to be human, and the divine lives in every creature. 'Ahimsa’ is as old as 
Buddhism and Jainisn^ but Gandhiji’s genius has made him work it in defence of 
what he sincerely believes to be truth on a scale unparalleled in the history of 
humanity. To a world which has grown war-weary this new instrument of Gandhiji 
has come with great force, but it would be futile to deny that like most human 
instruments, if it can be used to advantage, it can also be worked to abuse. It has 
been hailed with delight as a substituto for all the brutalities of warfare, but as 
between two hostile nations it is questionable whether the fundamental condition of 
a successful Satyagraha will be ever fulfilled : the condition namely of a basic 
lore, which aims at conquering the enemy through love. If both sides are prepared 
for this there is no room for a war, violent or non-violent. If one side is 
‘satvagrahi’, it will be at a palpable disadvantage, for the organized military strength 
of the other party will have worked havoc with effect long before it could come 
face to face with its enemy prepared to suffer through love or a sense of righteous- 
nesa. On the other hand, it could conceivably woik with success even in internatio¬ 
nal affairs under either of the two conditions, in which there is nothing inherently 
Impossible. Suppose the government of a country X prepares for a war against 
its neighbour i!. If the people of X are convinced that their government is in the 
wrong and the war* Would be palpably unjust, they ckn force the hands of thdr 
government to give up their warlixe intentions. 

Another condition under which satyagraha can work with effect in interoa- 
tionalism, is connected with the work of the League of Nations. In itself the League 
ia a great advantage in internationalism, but it has suffered from the palpable de^t 
that It is weak where each one of its members is strong, viz,, that as a League 
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it is unarmed and as such unable to exert its authority especially against a 
strong recalcitrant State whether a member of the League or not. To arm the 
League is fraught with this danger that any little war mav become a world war 
with all its attendant horrors. It is perhaps here that Gandhij’s principle of 
Satyagraha will find a noble field of activity, for it is open to the I^eague to 
refuse co-operation to any State that is callously bent on war. Each member 
of the Ivcague will have to cut off' its trade with the sense of an outraged 
humanity. This state of affairs Avill dawn the sooner when the moral links that 
bind the nations to one another come to have a greater value in the eyes of men 
than the desire to be rich through trade anyhow, and in this task Gandhiji’s 
personality and philosophy may in the days to come play their rightful part. 

Gandhiji and Tolbtoy 

He is lundamentally a religious ascetic, forced into the whirpools of politics by 
the Zeitgeist. Eeligion in its essence is personal, and a truly religious person feels 
that his own existence his a matter between himself and G^, and other individuals 
have nothing to do with it. Add to this the determined feeling of a religious person 
that for him God is self-sufficient and therefore he inevitably feels independent of 
any man or a body of men, governments includ^. As far back as 1915, when 
Gandhiji was a loyal citizen of the British Empire, he said am no 

lover of any Government and I have more than once said that that Governmrat 
is best which governs least. And I have found that it is possible for me to be 

f overned least under the British Empire. Hence my loyalty to the British 
Impire.” This was the attitude of Tolstoy, of course without any reference 
to the British Government. In technical language neither of these great souls 
can escape being classified as philosophical anarchists. Both of them are 
devotees of Godj Who is Love; botn of them are weary of complexities of 

modern civilisation and would willingly go back to the pristine simplicity of manual 
labour ; both of them would work directly on the heart of each mau so as to make 
him see the God within ; conscious of their inner power both of them scorn govern¬ 
ments. It is an accident of history that one was born in Russia and the other in 
India ; wherever they had been born they would have come to grips with the powers 
that be, for they make men look inward and not to external authorities for the creation 
of a better world. Tolstoy escaped acute suffering because he wrote and ^ preached, 
but remained an aristocrat, while Gandhiji with the inheritance of the Karmic teaching 
of the Gita strode out as a warrior, albeit a non-violent one, and has not found the 
prison bars any restraint on his inner freedom or on his cousciousuess of the God 
within him. 

Politics And Reijgion. 

The late Mr. Tilak said : “Politics is not for *^Sadkus.'' Gandhiji is on a hu* 
higher level when he says ; “He who says that religion has nothing to do with 
politics does not know religion.” We may differ radically from him in Ms view of 
the State, but if the State is to exist and to fulfil its end as a moralising agency, 
the world will have to pay heed to the example and the inspiration affoMed by his 
career. He will not have lived in vaiOj if the rulers of the world realise that the 
world has lost through their crooked aims and secret diplomacy, and that the world 


its highest is the law of Love. If India can help in winning that last stronghold, 
she will have fulfilled her mission in its pristine purity. 

Gandhiji’8 View Of Modebn Civilisation. 

1 shall now come to that part of Gandhijrs teaching with which I disagree most 
and that relates to bis view of modern civilisation, which means of course Western 
or industrial civilisation. In 1908 he wrote Hind Swaraj or Indian HomeBulef which 
is a sustained attack on civilisation as such. It was evidently written at a time when 
his gentle and sensitive soul was literally writhing under the studi^ insuite of an 
unchristian and wilful bureaucracy in 8outh Africa, and it is intelligible, if notjraite 
justifiable, that in resenting these insults he should have gone to what he conslderwi to 
be the root of the matter, viz., the Western civilization as such. A book written in 
bitterness is likely to suffer from defects and I should have preferred to ignore It, wtt 
unfortunately in The Young India of January 1921 he blesses it once again with 
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the imwimatur of his approval and on the 14th August 1924 he affirms that the Indian 
Home Kule “depicts an ideal State.” So it is impossible to overlook it, however 
much I dislike it and I dislike it because there Gandhiji takes up the position not 
of a world teacher but of a narrow nationalist, %vhich would take India back some 
thousands of years. It would be fair to add that in the pages of The Young India 
he has had to make admissions, which go a great way to soften the extreme rigour 
of his earlier book but he alw^ays leaves the impression behind that he would much 
rather not make these softening admissions. In fact, it is only in this part of his 
teaching that 1 miss the firm hand of the master, who knows his mind. 

Lawyers, Doctors and Teachers 

Lawyers and doctors and teachers come in for very hard knocks. In his ideal 
State where there will be individual self-rule and no government, presumably there 
will be nothing to own and nothing to lose, and so a lawyer would find his occupation 
gone. Most of us will agree that the world in general and India in particular can 
do with fewer lawyers, but in this work-a-day world with our imperfect human 
nature they have played a part which they alone could have played and on the 
whole the world has gained by them. Surely, law’yers could not be entirely useless 
when Gandhiji himself was enabled to do Goa’s good w'ork in South Africa because 
he was a lawyer. One could wish that every lawyer would follow his example and 
Abraham Lincoln’s and not take up a single dirty case. This would indeed be a 
welcome reform. 

And poor doctors. We would gladly keep them at arms length if we 
could be guaranteed against all ills of the body. Gandhiji himself has written, A 
Guide to Health, an excellent book, excellent because he has not hesitated to learn 
from Western doctors like Dr. Kuhne and Dr. Just. The ideal State would first 
have to guarantee that no man falls ill, before it can afford to do away with all 
doctors. 

And teachers. Here are some of his observations : “What do you propose to do 
by giving him (a peasant) a knowdedge of letters ? Will you add an inch to 

his happiness ?.Now let us take higher education. I have learned Geography, 

Astronomy. Alegebra, Geometry etc. In what way have I benefited myself or those 
around me ’ ? 

His views on lawyers and doctors and teachers in his ideal State may be taken 
as harmless cogitations of a man who has risen above the need of needing any of 
them. Not so his views on machinery which affect the fundamentals of his teaching. 
Machinery for him “is the chief symbol of modern civilisation ; it represents a great 

sin.I cannot recall a single good point in connection with machinery.” But since 

then he has yielded at several points to the logic of facts with reference to railways 
and cars and telegraphs and printing presses, (randhiji is less than just to himself 
when he says that the attempt to spiritualise machinery seems an impossible task. 
If this were true, verily is humanity in great danger for it is irapossibe to do away 
with machinery and revert to a by-gone age, and yet to feel enslaved to it would be 
a great calamity. 

Gandhlti ab Spiritual Teacher 

Gandhiji’s moral fervour and austerity evoke our deepest homage but true 
morality must flourish not in the artificial atmosphere of studied simplicity but in 
the busiest haunts of men. Genuine simplicity belongs to the heart, not to our 
mere physical environment. He has forgotten the long aeons that the spirit of man 
has taaen to rise above it^ animal origin and create bit by bit that mighty fabric which 
we call civilisation. Philosophy and ethics did not take their birth in the caves of 
the cpvemen or in the huts of savages. They awake when man had conquered 
nature sufliciently to give him leisure to look around him and think. Buddha and 
Christ and Gandhiji could have been happy, if each had left humanity alone. But 
their nature would not let them. Happiness or no happiness their place is in the 
heart of humanity sharing their joys, lightening their burdens. I feel that this 
Congress cannot hope to achieve anything substantial unless and until we give up 
the rear to think, and no Indian of our generation has made himself responsible for 
such unconventional views or pursued them with so high a sense of honour as 
Mahatma Gandhi. To agree and to appreciate and to disagree and criticise arc our 
privileges and I have exercised them both. He is the only teacher in India to-day 
who mi^claim to have been looked up to by the world and we in this Congress 
hitve something very vital to learn from him. His fearlessness and freedom from the 
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tyranny of texts arc a genuine inspiration. His emphasis on the moral as the 
ultimate principle in life holds out a great promise of a religious revival free from 
ritualism which tends to veil the soul of God more than reveal it. This is all for 
the good, and he has deservedly been hailed as an Olympian of Olympians who 
make history. 

We want a new social philosophy to meet new conditions, a new message of hope 
and it is here that this Congress may aspire to pay its role. 

Sectional Meetings 

Sectional meetings of the Congress were held under the presidency of I'rof. Sully 
of Agra, Dr. Hakim of the Osmania University, Mr. Hyder Ali and Dr. M. N. Sir- 
ear of Calcutta and Dr. (C Dose of the University College of Science, Calcutta. All 
meetings were well attended. 

The section of psychology drew the largest audience. An interesting discussion 
was initiated by Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta of the Lucknow University on the psychology 
of loneliness. Mr. Bahadur Mai of Lahore followed with his paper on instinct and 
civilisation and Dr. ,1. C. Sirkar of Muzatfarpur discussed the problem of the 
unconscious. 

Ihe papers on metaphysics were concerned with the cjuestion of self principle. 
The speakers were Messrs. Malkani, Naik and Banerjee of the Institute of Philosophy. 
Amalner, and Dr. K. Das of Calcutta. Most of the papers, specially that of Mr. 
Malkani, aroused keen interest. 

The principal speakers in the section of India philosophy were Mr. A. C. Mukerjee 
of Allahabad, Mr. Sastri of Barisal, Mr. Banerjee of Mymensing and Mr. B. Mukerjee 
of the Calcutta University. The papers read in this section were mainly concerned 
with Bankara Vedanta aiid its relation to western thought. 

In the forenoon there was a symposium on the psychological basis of personal 
identity in which many delegates‘took part. Mr. Cx. t>. Chatterjec of Lahore, Mr. 
Hari Das Bhattacharjee of the Dacca University, Messrs. Sen-Gupta and Kali Prasad 
of Lucknow, Dr. Hakim of the Osmania University, Mr. Bahadur Mai of Lahore, Mr. 
Bastri and Mr. Brinivas A chary of the Madras University took part. 

The Indian Philosophical Congress resumed its sitting on the next day the 21sf. 
DECEMBEli Mr. Wadia, President, Professor Sully, Abdul Hakim, G. Bose, 
and Dr. Birkar delivered addresses in their respective sections in the afternoon. The 
different sections continued their deliberations. Dr. K. Das of Amalner, Mr. D. G. 
I>ondle of Poona read papers which aroused a keen discussion in the metaphysics 
section. Mr. Sastri of Maaras and Dr. Ben of the Annamalai University delivered inte¬ 
resting addresses in the section of Indian Philosophy. Mr. Kali Prasad of Lucknow 
read a piper which was the centre of auiroated controversy in the section of psy¬ 
chology. Mr. Bathe of Poona, Mr. Bahadur Mai of Lahore and Mr. Brinivas Achary of 
Madras read their papers in the section of ethics. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the twelfth annual general meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, in the rooms of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in Calcutta on the 15th. December 1930. His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal was among those present. Mr. R. B. Laird, who presided, after extending 
a warm welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy, referring to the economic 
situation, said :— 

“It would be idle to shut our eyes to the facts of the past months with their 
sordid record of boycott and picketing. We recognise that the Congress Party must 
shoulder the responsibility for all the misery that has been caused by the campaign 
futilely masquerading under the name of non-violence, and we recognise that they 
are not representative of the heart of India. But they shall not blame us if, with 
the picture of those months before us, we welcome the frankness with which the 
Government of India, while admitting the difficulty of devising effective guarantees, 
recognises, none the less, that these are necessary, and that the difficulty must be 
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faced and overcome. With the trading conditions such as they had been throughout 
the world, it was not possible that India could escape, but, had there been no 
political trouble, her loss would have been lighter. As it is, we must all naturally 
feel some apprehension as to the near future, for the clouds do not as yet show 
much si^n of lifting. But. it is our privilege to go on hoping, and .to do whatever 
may be m our power to bring about the return to prosperity which cannot be 
delayed for ever. The sooner extremist opinion in the countir recognise that the 
programme of civil disobedience inevitably stands in the way of return to the com¬ 
plete confidence which is the basis of commerce and therefore the well-being of tlie 
people, the sooner is India likely to benefit from the return to normal world trading 
conditions. (Applause). 

V^iCEiiOY'fc; Speech 

His Excellency the Viceroy replying spoke as follows 

I need hardly say what very pleasure it gave mo to receive the invitation of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce to take part in their opening to-day. It is the 

third, though I fear the last occasion on which I have the privilege of addressing 

your body and it will always, in the years to come, be one of my pleasentest recol¬ 
lections of Calcutta that I have been able hero to meet and to make friends with so 
many members of the great European commercial community. 

I must thank you at the outset, Mr. President, for the very kind way iu which 
you have bidden me welcome this morning, and I know that His Excellency Sir 
Stanley Jackson, whose name you have coupled with min^ will join me iu this 
expression of gratitude. I often feel that a Viceroy owes a Governor of Bengal 

an apology at this time of the year for robbing him of opportunities such as 

to-day’s of speaking to audiences who wish to here him on subjects in w'hich the 
present Governor is so much at home. But 1 think it possible that Sir Stanley 
hiruself, if we could prove his inner feelings, would confess that ho is sometimes 
({uite glad to sit in the pavilion and watch some less skilled band going out to bat. 

You have just mentioned, President, the close concern with which the commer¬ 
cial community follows the development of the political situation in India and you 
have given expression to views which have recently been adopted by certain 
organisations in the country. I shall have further opportunities while I am iu 
Calcutta, of speaking on some of these subjects and I will say no more this 
morning than to acknowledge with much appreciation the references you have made 
to the Government of India's despatch upon constitutional reforms and the desire 
you have expressed to assist in a spirit of goodwill the solution of the diflicult 
problems which to-day face the country. 

Trade Depression 

When I turn to the matters with which your chambers are more intimately 
concerned, my first reflection is that in these days when Government have grown 
accustomed to a larger share of kicks than half-pence, it is more than refreshing 
to listen to Mr. Laird’s spontaneous appreciation of the help which in one or two 
ways my Government have recently been able to give to the commercial community. 

I can assure you that the members of ray council who have come to attend your 
present session will do all they possibly can to assist yon in the matters which are 
to be dealt with in the resolutions on your paper. But the subject which at Uie 
present moment overshadows all others, is the general depression which has afiected 
almost every branch of commerce and industry in nearly every country of the 
world. An unkind friend has reminded me that when I addressea your raseting 
two years ago I ventured on the statement that the general position gave good 
ground for sober optimism. Well, I am afraid, there is not very much comfort to 
be drawn now from the recollection of that prophecy unless it is perhaps that it 
shows the wisdom of sobriety in optimism as well as in other activities of life. 
For a year or so after that meeting of 1928, it is true the pDsition showed no great 
change for the worse, but the Wall Street collapse of October 1929 proved to be ihe 
beginning of a period of acute and world-wide depression. India has suffered with 
the rest and the returns of sea-borne trade for British India for the .first six months 
of the present financial year show a fall of no less than 28 percent in the value of 
imports and 21 yer cent in exports compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. I could quote similar figures for many other countries of the world 
but raws of statistics are apt to be a soporific even to the most intelligent and 
beot-maunered audience, and it is enough to say that the trade returns of the 
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United States of America. Japan, Italy and Canada show that those countries have 
suffered even more severely than India. One symptom of these depressed conditions 
has been a world-wide fall in the prices of wholesale commodities and, as was 
inevitable, India has felt the full brunt of this collapse which is most pronounced 
in the case of her chief exports, agricultural products and raw materials. 

It is, I suppose, of the usual order of things in a depression of this kind, that 
the prices of raw products fall more sharply than that of manufactured goods. In 
a year of good harvests, there is no possibility of limiting production, for once the 
se^ is in the ground the matter passes beyond the farmer’s control, whereas indus¬ 
trial establishments can be slowed down and the supply thus partially at least 
adjusted to demand. The consequent slump in agricultural prices tends to fall first 
upon agricultural labour which is unorganised, and unlike industrial labour is in no 
position to resist wage reduction in the natural sequence. The troubles of industrial 
countries come probably at a later date when the purchasing power of the agricul¬ 
tural countries is reducW, and the demand for manufactured goods bi'giiis to wane. 
Sooner or later, a number of industries must either cease work or reduce their 
hours, and numbers of unemployed mount. Thus, the extent and the widespread 
nature of the present dislocation of trade is reflected in the very high figures of 
unemployment in different countries, over 2 millions in the United Kingdom, 3 
millions in Germany and probably at least as many in the United States of 
America. 

In a calamity of this magnitude, there must always be a good deal of specula¬ 
tion as to the causes which have led to it. In some cases, such as the fall in the 

S rice of sugar and rubber, there can be no question that there has been over-pro- 
uction in the full sense of the w^ord, that the world cannot use all the rubber 
which is being produced without a large increase in the number of motor cars on 
the roads or the substitution of cheap rubber for some of the materials of which 
many of the common requirements of life are to-day supplied and that the world 
conla not cat all the sugar that is being produced without grave danger of indiges¬ 
tion or whatever ills physicians may attribute to an excess of glucose. In the case 
of cotton, on the other hand, under-consumption seem to be quite as much to blame 
as over-production. China and India are the two great markets for cotton goods, 
and for years past, the Chinaman seems to have been economising more in clothes 
than in civil wars and has been buying much less than bis normal requirements. 
This year too, India’s purchasing power has been limited not only by the fall in 
the price of her prime agricultural commodities but also by the disturbed political 
conditions. 

Fall in Wheat Prices 

In the case of wheat, it is perhaps most difficult lof all to diagnose with con¬ 
fidence the causes of the situation. It is curious that the fall in price immediately 
succeeded poor harvests in three of the principal wheat exporting countries, Canada, 
Australia and the Argentine, and it is not so obvious therefore to attribute the 
slump in prices to over-production. What would appear actually to have happened 
is that, for three or four years earlier, the production of wheat had tended to be in 
exews of the demand—but the full efiect was obscured by the action taken in 
various countries to hold the surplus off the market and particularly by the wheat 
pools in the acreage under wheat; and in 1929, the constitution of the Federal Farm 
Board in the Unit^ States of America made matters worse by removing furtW 
wheat supplies from the market. The final result is that there is now in existence 
a large quanity of surplus wheat, some of which was originally held up by the 
Farm Board and the wheat pools in the hope of securing better prices and some 
of which the producers, as for example in tne Punjab, are compell^ to hold, because 
no one will buy it. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

I have said enough, I think, to make the point clear that the hard times wO 
haye been having in India are, in their origin, due to world-wide causes; bat ja 
saying that, I by no means absolve the present Civil Disobedience movement from 
its Own heavy share of responsibility. It has immeasurably aggravated the situation 
both by the boycott directed against the trade in foreign and particularly Britiah 
goods, and indirectly by creating an atmosphere of uncertainty and unrest. The 
direct methods employed in Bombay have, as you know, resulted in the closing of 
seyeral mills and the unemployment of a large number of mill-hands. The boycott 
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*OD sale of foreign cloth in Bombay and other parts of the country has not onlv 
caus^ serious losses to merchaiita owing to their capita! being locked ^up in ^nsale^ 
able comtnodi ii^ but in doing so has prevented them from replacing their stocka 
of foreign cloth by indigenous articles. Handloom weavers are in distress for lack 
of the hne foreign yarns nwessary to the production of some of their materials 
and the Indian cotton-grower has siillenHl because this ix)litical unrest bv reducini^ 
the consumption both of Indian and foreign cotton cloth has caused a further 
decline of the Indian raw material. 


You can well realise, (Jentlemcn, that during the last few months this econonuc 
crisis has been the subjwt of anxious consideration both by the (Toverumeuf of 
India and by Provincial (iovernments. The general conclusion we have reached is 
1 think, that in view of the complex character of the world-conditions whatever 
share of responsibility may be attributed to the collective unwisdom of fill the 
Governments in the world put together, there was very little that any one CJovcrn- 
m^Mit could do to avert the iTisis or to alleviate its eouseqvunees. 'it, may indeed 
well be held that action by the Governments in other eountrit's has somtiines had 
the elVeet of poati>oning a crisis, only at the expense of aggravating its severity when 
it could no longer be averted. In some countries, as we have situ, agricrltarisif, 
have })eea assisted by the Governnumt or by eommereial associations to ket‘p nepiilies 
temporarily off the market until prices had improved, and propiwals on thep * lines 
have been repeatedly pressed upon the Government of India in recent motul*^ and 
ijiTticularly in the ease of jute and cotton. \Vc examined these proposals with all 
possible care and with every desire to help, but in the end, our conelusion was 
that whilst schemes of this nature may he of value to counter-act minor tluctuations, 
they are not only powerless against large movements of world-prices, but may 
actually be mischievous in so far as tliey retard the ojM^ratious of those eoiTcctive 
economic forces which alone can have a permanent ell’cct on prices. Hii 
George- Schuster, in a speech at the Financial Sccictaries (i^onfercuce 
last August, dealt exhaustively with the experience of other countries in 
which such schemes have been tried, and I need not go at length into the argu¬ 


ments on either side, but the practical results in the United Stales, in Egypt, in 
Canada and Brazil are visible tor all to sec. None of their schemes has been able 


to prevent the recent catastrophic fall in commodity prices and my Government 
are convinced that any similar attempt in India would be equally barren of 
results and would probably only result in placing a heavy financial burden 
on the public purse, a burden which does not rest upon the air, but which rausl 
inevitably fall on the taxpayer, the very person whom it desired to benefit. 


Question of Reducino Railway Fretoiits 

Another measure which has been strongly urged upon the Government and on 
which I see a resolution is to be moved at 'your forthcoming meeting, is the reduc¬ 
tion of railway freights with a view to alleviating the plight of the cultivator. We fully 
realise the importance of the proposal and the necessity of assuring the agriculturist 
that he should naturally look with favour on any scheme designed to help him and 
we have in fact had under consideration specific proposals of this kind with 
regard to wheat and cotton. 1 should however be unwilling to anticipate the dis¬ 
cussion which will take place on the resolution in the paper, and I would limit 
my observations to two or three salient points. 

A reduction in railway rates would certainly not be open to the serious oyec- 
tions which seem conclusive against any scheme for maintaining or raising pneefr 
by withholding crops from the market. On the contrary, in so far as the reduc¬ 
tion promoted the export of Indian products and thereby reduced the stocks on 
hand, the effect must be beneficial. On the other hand, due weight must be given 
to the difficulties which those responsible for the commercial admission of the rail¬ 
ways feel in making wholesale reductions of rates at a time when railw^ revenue 
has fallen off seriously and a deficit of Rs. 7 or 8 croies in the Railway Budget is 
anticipated. Each proposed reduction has to be considered on its own merits, and 
in each case the prospective gain to the cultivator must be weighed against the 
loss involved to toe railway revenues, that is, ultimately to the Indian taxpayer 
who is the principle propnetor of the railways. It must be remembered also that 
the rates on agricultural products generally and especially on grain and pulses, are 
already so low that there is not the same room for reduction for them as there may 
be in some other countries. At the same time the Government has not approached 
the problem in any narrow spirit. The question whether reduction in rates will 
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lead to an increase in traffic is one which must alwava be eonaidered, but to 
addition, the Government will constantly keep in view that the cattivator ii the 

client of the mil ways, nor, only in reap Kst of what he sells, but also of what he 

buys, and that any addition to his purchasing-power which may accrue as the feeult 
of reductions in frciirht will, to some extent, benefit the railways owing to the 
increase in the inward traffic. 

The communique which w-e issued, a week or two ago, gave at some lengthy our 
views on the pro[)Osfll that freights on cotton might be reduced and the Bailway 
Board is now engaged on this specific question. The concession already granted on 

wheat freights to Karachi will, we hope, assist the cultivator to a considerable 

degree, espcei»dly in Northern India. The proposal has also been made tbat^ a 
similar reduction should be allowed in freights to Calcutta and, though this question 
presents much greater difficulty, I am hopeful that it may be possible also to '^e 
early action on these lines. Any counsel on these or any kindred Btibje<‘tfl which 
you may Avish to offer to my Member for Commerce Bir George Rainy, or to 
receive iroin him in return, will I am sure, be warmly welcomed on both sides. 

Agricultural Research CouNaL 

When I opened your proceedings two years ago, I expressed the hope that an 
Agricultural Research Council on the lines recomracn<hd by the Royal Commission 
would he established in the near future. That hope has, as you know, been 
at work for over a year. Among other activities it has taken seriously the important 
question of improving the Indian sugar industry, and has made grants for a 
Byetcmatie study of all its branches, besides initiating the propof^ai which baa 
ft snhed in the Tariff Board's enquiry into the case for the fiscal protection of the 
sugar trade. Another of the many schemes which the Rf'search Council baa set 
on foot, IS the large co-ordiuntexl scheme of raesearch on rice designed both to 
improve the qualify (d Indian rice, and increase the efficiency ol production of this 
most important of all India’s food crops. The C/Ouned, too, has given agriculture 
substantial ai-sistance in one unexpected quarter by helping the people of Northern 
and Wester»» India to fight the ]»lagues of locusts which have recenty caused such 
damage; and they are, I think, entitled to full credit for the protective schemes 
they have worked out to cope with these air saids from the north-west. 

Jute Committee 

Another matter to which 1 referred two years ago was the formation of a Jute 
Committee. Our propof-als for setting on foot and providing funds for this Com¬ 
mittee have received a wide meas-ure of ncc<ptance. but it would seem that there 
has been some misundiTstanding ns to its scope. It is clear from their report, that 
what the Royal (om mission intendid was that the Committee should do 
for !h"5 jute industry exactly what the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
has done during the last 10 years. In addition to being concerned with the 
agricultural and technological research for the improvement of the jute industry, 
the provision of superior strains of seed, the improvement of statistics, the disse¬ 
mination of iiifonnation and economic studies into the marketing of jute, with 
special reference to the improvement of primary marketing by the grower, the 
Committee will form a meeting-ground for all sections of the jute trade and industry 
where problems of common interest can be discussed and solutions sought. The 
Royal Commission did not intend, nor do my Government propose that it should 
usurp any of the functions which properly belong to a trade association or that it 
should be given any regulating powers. Where the interest of the cultivator can be 
shown to call for a change in trade practice it would be for the Central Jute 
Comnriittee to convince the trade associations concerned of the desirability and 
feasibility of the change, and if the experience of the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee is any guide, I believe that th“ trade will be by no means deaf to an appeal 
from such an authoritative source. My Government hope to take early steps to 
bring into being the necessary machineiy to give efiect to their decision. 

Opening or India House 

My speech on this occasion would be incomplete without a reference to the gra¬ 
cious action of His Majesty the King Emperor in opening the India House to 
London last July. I feel confident that the India House will worthily represent 
India in the capital of the Empire and will prove a real centre in JLondon for all 
Indian purposes. It is already attracting business visitors in large num^rs^ and It 
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cannot fail urently to assist the work of the Trade Department under the immediate 
control of the Indian Trade Commissioner in London. It also provides exceptional 
opportunities for publicity in the Exhibition Hall, in which are displayed to jrreat 
advantae:e some of the arts and crafts of India. I also hope that in the near future 
it will be possible to organise in the India House a fully equipped commercial 
samples room to be used for the exhibition of all classes of Indian goods. 

It has been, I know, a matter of great personal satisfaction to Sir Atul Chatterjee 
that the new India House should have been completed during his term of office as 
High Commissioner. When Bir Atul hands over charge next year to an old collea¬ 
gue of my own and to an old friend of this Chamber. Bir. B. N. Mitra, he will have 
held the post with distinction for G years and I should like to tabi this opportunity 
of acknowledging publicly his great services as High Commissioner and not least 
the part he has played on our behalf in the manifold international activities of 
Geneva. 

Before I leave this subject T should like to call attention to the progress achieved in 
recent years by the Indian Trade Commissioner and his staff in the sphere of publicity 
and to ackrmwiedge the generous co-operation and assistance given by the Empire 
Marketing Board in propaganda work directed to increase the consumption of Indian 
goods in the United Kingclom. I am thinking in partienlar of the RUpi)ort given by 
the Board to the Indian licc campaign, instituted in the United Kingdom in the 
autumn of 1929, the object of which was to assist Indian and Burma rice in meeting 
the competition experienced in recent years from rice grown in Italy. Bpain and 
other countries. 

True Basis of Commercial Prosperity 

I leave you now, Gentlemen, to the serious purpose of your meeting. 1 ieel 
indeed that I have been playing the part of the orchestra that precedes a play at 
the the'^tre when the principal anxiety of the audience is that the curtain may be 
rung up as speedily as possible on the real business of the evening. Tliey are how¬ 
ever too polite to say so but. before 1 sit down, may I as your very warm well- 
wisher and friend say just one thing more ? The foundation and strength of British 
commerce is in British character in the trusrworthiness that inspires confidence in 
others and in the courage which meets obstacles with the assured determination to 
overcome them. Of your ability to come triumphantly through the present crisis 
I entertain no doubt. You have had your share of rich years and no doubt like 
good businessmen are prepared to meet the lean. But looking further into the 
future, I feel confident that those same cmalities which have given Britain the 
position she holds in commerce at home, in tne Dominions and the'colonies and in 
foreign countries have still their indispensable part to play in the future of India’s 
commercial life and in taking leave of you on the last occasion, when I shall be in 
your midst, I am not afraid to predict a long and happy continuance of those 
commercial relations between this country and our own wdiich have brought wealth 
and prosperity to both and so great a measure of hapjuncss to <;ountleBS numbers 
of both peoples. 

Resolutions Passed 

The meeting then adopted resolutions urging the necessity of substantial reduc¬ 
tion in the railway freight rates on all agrienltural products, suggesting the 
inau^ration at an early date of an air mail 'service from Karachi via Bombay to 
Southern India and Ceylon to connect with the London India air mail service, 
recommending that a delachment of military police should be permanently stationed 
with headquarters at Chittagong in view specially of the recent armoury (outrage 
and urging immediate consideration of adequate police arrangements in the jute- 
growing districts of Bengal, at the same time stressing the necessity of eaily action 
to safeguard the interests of both British aud Indians engaged in the jute trade in 
the mofuBsil. 

The Bengal, Bombay, Burma, Calicut, Chittagong, Cochin, Karachi, Madras, 
Ntrayanganj, Punjab, Tuticorin and Upper India Chambers of Commerce were 
represented at the meeting. 



The All-A sia Edacation Conference 

Th^' of the All-Asia E lucatioii Ooufer*^ne,e openo'l at Benares on i\\^.26th, 

December I'd'ilOm a snaeioiis skamfana in theCintral Ilindii Sehool compound amidst 
pirffeons and resplendent scenes reminiscent of oriental pomp and dignity. There was a 
lUige gathering of nearly 15.000 people present including hundreds of ladies. ?Neveral 
people had to remain sianding for want of accommodation. Photos of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Malnviya and other eminent national leaders and ediientinnists were 
hung up at prominent places and loud speakers were also instalhd for the 
purpose of making speeches audible in the distant corners of the shamiana which 
was artistically decorated. 

The proceedings eommeneod with prayers after the arrival of H H. the Maharaja of 
.Benares, patron of the conference, at ^ p. ni. Hindi and Sanskrit verses composed 
for th(! occasion werf sung by girls of the Central Hindu Girls’ Kehool. 

The delegates arrived from every nook and corner of India, more than 30tJ 
coming from the presidency of Madras alone. Another notable feature of the 
conference was the presence of delegates from China, Japan, (Vylon and the 
* Pliillippine islands. Being the first conference of its kind no effort had been spared 
by the convenors to make it a grand success. His Highness (he Maharaja of 
Benares graciously opniu'd the conference and his inaugural address was read by 
his private secretary, Rai Bahadur Lalit Mohan ?^en Roy. After installing Prof. 
S. Radhakrishnan. president-elect, in the chair, the Maharaja left. 

In the course of his opening speech his Highness the Maharaia of Benares said ; 

‘Your deliberations will, I hope, lead to the discovery of ways and means of 
bringing about an oriental renaissance. This congregation of the intelligentsia of 
the East assembled to strengthen the tie of federadon cannot fad to chalk out a 
universal plan for all-side uplift of orii ntal civilization through education. It is my 
firm conviction that the irresistable inundation of emotion indicative of fast 
awakening of a new life passing over all limbs of Asia cannot but produce the 
richest harvest if led through snfheieiitly broad channels of national and interna¬ 
tional umlfare and goodwill. That education which fosters a spirit of equality, 
friendship, love, sympathy, unity and removes arrogance envy, suspicion and 
distrust is a unique fouiioation of oriiaital civilization. Social efficiency is the final 
aim of education in the West, but it is not a sufficiently hi;:h ideal. The ideal of 
society or of nationality is nothing compared with the conception of humanity.” 

Welcome speeches were delivered by Prof. Dbruva of the Benares University on 
behalf of the Vice-('IhaneelIor Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the hon. Raja Sir 
Moti Chand, Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, Minister of EJneation, and Principal 
Seshadri, president of the All-India Federation of Teachers’ Associations. 

Raja Motichand in welcoming the delegates to the Conference remarked that 
cynics said that India was a land of castes and creeds, that Asia had no problem 
of its own and that there did not exist any unity of purpose in this vast continent. 
This Conference was a challenge to them. It had brought together people from 
Japan, Philipiries, Ceylon, Burma and China. 

The Education Minister of the United Provinces in addressing the Conference 
dwelt on the educational progress made in these provitrees under Govermental care 
and on the aims of education that Government had endeavoured to work out. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan's Address 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in his presidential address which he delivered extempore on 
account of the shortness of notice thanked the organisers of the conference for the 
great honour they had done him in asking him to preside over the deliberations of 
the conference. If one more distinguished and more befitting the occasion was 
not installed in the chair, it was not due to lack of perception of this momentous 
gathering. It was because many of our distinguished citizens including the 
educationists were preoccupied with politics at the present time. 

As this conference was meeting under the World Federation of Teachers they 
might take it that it was not the motive of any narrow nationalism to the exclusion 
of a wider horizon if they drew together all Asiatic States in bonds of friendship. 
It was only an instrument for furthering world cooperation. (Hear, bear.) *Aflia 
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and Europe’, he said, ‘if they are divided they are not divided very fundamentally. 
Many people called Europe as a peninsula of Asia. Apnn if you look at races 
themselves you all know that th(! races which inhabit Europe are not fundamentally 
distinct from those which belong to Asia. Europe racially is a colony of Asia. 
(Loud cheers.) But riirhtly or wrongly tht^rc has been an independent existence of 
these two great contiitents.’ Certain characteristics had been developed in Asia, 
certain otlicr charncteripti<*H in Europe. If they were going to divide, it was only 
in order to distinguish. Tin y w’ere not distinguishing in order to divide. The world 
bad become a much too smaller thing for anything except friendship to prevail. 
(Hear, hear.^ 

Prof. Radhiikrishnan b(‘li(w<*d that they w'tTc likely to work up a great sytitbesis 
of the great cnlturos of the East and the seicntilic necomplisbments of the West. 
They were about to turn a new ebajUpr in the history of human race. It really 
depended upon what the educators were going to do. They must determine whether 
th('y were going to niakc the two continents of Asia and Europe face each other 
as combatants or comrades. If it was the former the world might have to undergo 
worse snfTcrings than they had the other day which would be nothing in comparison 
with that eternal chaos which would be in future. If they were not in a position 
to face th(‘ outstanding problems of this world socially, economically, and politically 
in a mood of beneficient cooperation, then the magnificence of tort acnievement 

was one for which all ought with great will and heart to work. We were on the 
eve of such a kind of w’orld federation which would enable ns to build np humanity, 
a more generous society, less barbarous and individuals less enslaved. 

(Continuing, he observed that education had been based on a fundamentally 

dilTerent motive. ‘Here Great Britain has for its aim enabling its students to 
become efficient as citizens. In Germany it is pure learning of systematic thought, 
in France it is intellectual culture, in India the greatest emphasis has been laid on 
the supremacy of spiritual values.' ‘So far as the true soul of the man is concerned’, 

observed the president towards the end. ‘there is no such thing as the East or the 

West.’ 

The Conference held several sectional meetings on the next day. the 27ih. Deeemhcr, 
viz., secondary educati ui section, oriental classics section, Sanskrit section and Persian 
and .Arabic srclion. There w’as a public address by Dr. Annie B'*6ant in the evening 
on ‘The Ideals of xAucient Indian Education* followed by magic lantern lectures on 
‘A Nursery School in England’ by Mr. K. S. Vakil, inspector of schools, Dharwar. 
‘My Visit to Schools in Persia, by Munshi Mahesh Prasad, Manlvi Fazil of the 
Benares Hindu University, and ‘Man is out to Conquer’ by Mr. Bashadhar Bauerjec, 
rector. Chandranath School, Netrokona. 

Mr. Mackenzie's Speech 

The All-India Educational Exhibition was opened by Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, D. P. 
1., United Provinces, at 11 a. m. Declaring the exhibition open, Mr. Mackenzie 
emphasised that education was a contact of mind with mind and of spirit with 
spirit and it was also a development of individuality. He pointed out that too often 
in their schools and colleges thought was a dead and inert thing served up in text 
books and lecture-notes and active thought in some of their class-rooms w'as almost 
a crime. Whether pupils could think and judge for themselves, and whether they 
had an appreciation of beauty counted for too little in their schools and henin lay 
the value of the exhibition which he had the honour to open. The exhibition, Mr. 
Mackenzie hoped, would show them how^ active thought was being and could be 
expressed in their schools. They woidd find in the exhibition exhibits collected 
together from different parts of India from schools of different types. He tinsted 
the exhibition would encourage them to introduce in schools more and more subjects 
which developed the skill of hand and eye and artistic ability. That Indians had 
artistic and creative powers was proved by the countless movements coming to light in 
archaeological excavations and these powers were shown by manuscripts of exquisite 
workmanship which were to be found in libraries in all parts of the country. 

(poncluding, Mr. Mackenzie said even if the exhibition did nothing more than 
remind them that education was more than text-books and lecture-notes, that it was 
much more than show and talk, it would be of great value. 

There were also appliances and methods of value to the teacher. All these tools 
were after all external aids which would be valueless unless teachers had the right 
attitude towards their work. This attitude was the love of children and understand¬ 
ing that came from that love. There is no substitute for devotion and unless we 
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teachers have a p:reai faith ia our work and a great heart for it these appliances 
and methods arc but spectacles for the blind.’ 

Welcome to Pt. Mala viva 

The closing session of the Conference was held on the 30lh. Deceniher in the 
afternoon with Mr. Weng, a (Jhinese delegate, in the chair in the absence of Dr. 
Padha^ Knshnun, President. (Jeneral Liu J'en lion who had worked along with Dr. 
Sun Vet Sen was present at the coidVreiicc and he spoke on the necessity of 
establishing peace and harmony in the world. A number of delegates from the Indian 
slates and provinces next si)oke, cx])rcssing their appreciation of the work of the 
eonference. 

l^andit I\IadaM Mohan Malaviya, ehairman of the reception committee, was given a 
r(»n.sing ovation as he arrivTd at th(‘ pandal exactly at 4 J*. ^r. escorted by a guard 
of honour eoiisistiiig of Seva Samiti volunteers. There were prolonged cries of 
J’andit Malavia ki jai.’ 

Prof. Sc.^hadri extending a welcome to Pandit Malaviya on behalf of the Ali- 
Asla IMncalion (■oiiierence said : ‘I wish to convey the great gratification of this 
eonfereiiee on being able to ^^(4eome Pandit Malaviya this evening. There is perhaps 
no name dearer to lliis great assembly than that of Pandit Malaviya. He has 
numerous claiins on our aireetion and homage, from whatever aspect we look at liis 
numerous activities, Ayln tlicr we think of him a.s a great Hindu leader who ernbe- 
dies in himself sutiu' of tlie finest i)rineiples of our aueient faith and who has been 
one ot the inosl glorious (xponeut^ of Hinduism in recent years, or ^^e may think 
of him again us an illustrious jmlitieal It'ader w'ho bus presided over more than one 
session ot the Indian National (’ongross and who has been a great centre of eleC' 
trieal energy for the political advaiieeinent of this eontiiieut. 

■put on liehalt of this conferenee i am anxious to lay stress on one aspect of his 
great aclnevenK'ni—the creation of the Benares Hindu University ot which we arc 
all so [)roiul. Dedicating a sinall book of mine some years ago I ventured to say 
that i’andit Malavi\a was trying to recall the glories of ancient Beneras by creating 
till! modern Benares llindii I’nivcrsity. (.)n behalf of this eonferenee J convey to 
jiini ()nr great alleclion and homage on being able to see him on this occasion and 
1 wish him long life and pro'='perit 3 

Pandit MaUiriijd who was enthusin.stieally cheered as he rose to speak said : T uiii 
deeitly grateful to you for the very kind and cordial W’cleome which you have given 
me. It has been a mailer of sincere satisfaction to mo that 1 am able to be in your 
midst liefore you liave dissolved the session. 1 am sorry I am still so w’cak that my 
doctor would not permit me to come here without e.xtorting a promise that 1 
would not speak la'yond a few minutes. 1 hope you will accept my assurance that 
I am deepiv graielul to you lor the very kind welcome you have given. I had hoped 
that I might be able to take j>art ia your deliberations but it was willed otherwise. 

1 am not sorry for it because wc have to do our duty in whatever sphere of life or 
in whatever ])ositioii we might be placed. 1 can only say this ; 

‘The first All-Asia Uonferenee is a matter of sincere satisfaction to all the people 
of Asia and in fact to the whole world. This All-Asia Educational Conference has 
thought of tackling the great ]»robIem of educution. a problem which is at 
the root of luogrcss, and 1 hope that wc have benefitted a great deal by the 
interchange of thoughts which has been going on for the many days that you 
have been here. I hope this eonference is a harbringer of future coiifcrenees of 
a like eharaelcr. 'i'hough your gailu ring has been great and I am glad to find you 
have allractcd very many distinguished and experienced educationists 1 hope that 
in future years we shall have the pleasure of witnessing even greater gatherings 
and 1)0 able to neord even better work than we have been able to record this 
year. There is much that Ave hav’c to learn from each other. Education is not the 
monopoly of any race or community. The problem of education is the problem of 
humanity. And how to shape humanity in future. How to change humanity’s 
ideas into those of harmony, peace and good will, is the task that lies before 
every educator. \\"hat has been going on is the result of greed and jealousy and 
thought of dominating one people over another. All that has been responsible for 
the amount of niisery which it is difficult to imagine but I hope that the time 
is fast approaching when all these matters of violence, ill-will, natr^, domination, 
and jealousy shall be matters of the past, iHear. hear.) I h(^ in future every 
man who deserves that high name and who has been blessed by God by that dignf- 

50 
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fied position in the creation will endeavour to the best of his power to promote 
peace and goodwill among all men and among the whole world in order that all 
should enjoy to the fullest measure the great gifts which God has blessed mankind 
with. There is enough that God has given us and more than enough for the peoples 
of every land to be prosperous and happy in their own lands and contribute to the 
prosperity and happiness of their environments in other lands. That is the ideal of 
the future and 1 nope this conference will help us to organise our work in such a 
manner that all schools shall be teaching cerlain lessons in common to all children 
of mankind, that hatmi and ill-will shall be banned, that jealousy shall find no place 
in the work of men in any country and we shall all l)e feeling gratified with the 
progress which is achieved by our brethren in other parts of the world. The time 
18 fast going by when even nationalism will not satisty the asiiirations of mankind. 

"Nationalism is good in so far as it aims at happiness of the nation with which we 
are concerned but internationalism, peace of mankind, progress of mankind is our 
essential aim and brotherhood of man which has bc('n talked about a great deal, has 
to be brought about in reality in our nlations with all mankind. That is the task 
that lies before us. Let us apply our minds and devote our energies to this great 
tusk in the confidence that (lod who has given us so many gifts and who has above 
all given us this great gift of intelligence and B])eech would help us to realise 
the very best that he has made us capable of. By promoting the prosperity and 
power of our own country we shall feel great satisfaction, but v\e should also feel 
equal Folieitude in the prosperity, ])Ower and happiness of all eountries, great or 
small. This is my humble prayer and J hojic you will accept this ex])ref.siou of 
my wish for the good of all our fellowmen in the world. J thank you once more 
for your very kind and cordial welcome.’ (J^oiid and prolonged appalusc). 

The conference come to a close amidst enthusiastic scenes after jiassing ton 
resolutions which expressed gratefulness to the Indian Slates for deputing a large 
number of delegates, aiiprcciated the support of provincial educational departments 
in deputing teachers and administrators to take part in the deliberations, congratu¬ 
lated Dr. Knrnnn on winning the Nobel juize and leeorcUd appreciation of the 
sympathy and comradeship displaytHl by foreign delegates. 

Eloquent tril)ules were paid liy numerous speakers to the untiring (‘fl'oits and 
indefatigable energy exhibited by Pandit Ram Narain Misra, Pandit Shri Kani 
B.ajpai and his gallant band of scouts in afibrding ampli? facilitiis to all dtligates 
as well as visitors. 

Mr. K. H. Wong of Pit Ching Academy, Ghina, who presided at the sceoiidary 
ed neat ion meeting on the 28th. December said : 

‘It is a great honour and privilege tor me to come and alteiul your great 
conference here and I specially appreciate your el(*eling me as ehairraan of this 
secondary education section. We came here to the eouferiMiee to exchange onr 
ideas regarding our educational problems. We people of the Orient have particular 
problems that require special methods for their solution and 1 think this confcrciui! 
will help us to solve our problems by understanding our ideas. Wc people of lh(‘ 
Orient are proud of our own civilisation. Your country has contributed no Finall 
share to what we call the oriental civilisation. The Chinese civilisation hiu; la^en 
influenced by your philosophy, literature, arts ami rc'ligion and ihe purpose ol this 
conference is to bring out the best things in our civilisation for the good of mankind. 
The people of this world to-day need your high ideals of living in thi; materialism 
and I hope this conference would bring out the important feulurcs in our civilisation 
for the benefit of the world. 

“Then again, we people in this big continent should have very close cooperation ; 
wc should understand each other so that this great idea of international good-will 
and friendship may prevail and it has been my great pleasure to see you and when 
I go back to my country I would tell all my people your enthusiasm in this great 
cause of education and I can assure you of tlic greeting of all my people for the 
snccesB of this conference.’ 

Giving a short account of ihe system of secondary education that is prevalent 
in China he said : ‘This system is constituted more or loss on the American model. 
There are two sections—junior and senior middle schools. In the former, besides 
Chinese which is the most important subject, geography, science, religion, English, 
history and other subjects are taught. In fhe senior middle schools there are 
several departments dealing with difl'erent subjects such as education, business, fine 
arts, science and there are any number of departments according to the condition 
where the school is situated. For example, if the environment is an agricultural 
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one, then there would be a course on a^criculture in the senior school. The students 
choose any subject they want. In addition there are special vocational schools that 
have the standinjij of senior middle schools. To-day there are about 1,000 middle 
schools in China, Last year a National Educational Conference was held at Nan¬ 
king where it was adopted to have at least one middle school in each district. 
There arc at present 1.900 districts in China. It was resolved at that conference 
to reorganise the curriculum to conform to the national educational aim. The 
speaker then referred to Dr. 8nii Yiit Sen. His teachings are being inculcated in 
all Chinese schools, e, g., the national languages must be taught in the schools. 
China has many Rpok<m languages and in order to unify the country they are 
teaching the Mandarni language in schools. Though much is heard alx)ut the diffi¬ 
culty of the Chinese characters in recent years it has i)ecn simplified. Phonetic 
script is being introduced to denote the pronounciation. Now students can acquire 
a knowledge of the Chinese language in a very short time.” 

The university education section held its meeting at the conference pandal under 
the presidentship of Justiro Sir S. M. Sulairaan. 

Principal Seshadri in asking Ju.stice Snlaiinan to takt' the chair said that he 
was a distinguished graduate of the vVllali.-ibad University and a judge of the 
Allahabad High (’ourt and had taken the keenest inten^st in educational questions. 
Puring the recent troubles at the Aligarh University he jtlayed a jtrorninent part 
in setting things right. 

iVof. S. K. Ycgnanarayana Iyer of the J\iehiiiyapj>a‘s College, Madras, initiated 
a discussion on co-opcralion among the universities of India. He pointed out that 
tpTC was very little of co-operation among the universities in India. Our univer- 
silies worked in an isolated manner. Though the number of universities could not 
be considered too many considering the vnstness ot the size of this country, yet 
taking the economic ix'sourccs of our country into consideration we could not 
aftbru to maintain this costly duplication. He instanced the case of the Madras 
Presidency where 15 year.s ago there was only one university functioning. There 
were five at the j)resent moment. Almost all these were examining booics. No 
great prominence was being given to original research. He pleaded for the avoidance 
of duplication and suggested the pooling together of men and money in Indian 
universities. 

The same lack of co-operation and co-ordination was found even among the 
constituent colleges of a iiniversiiy. The same tradition of petty rivalry among 
(hems(‘lv(!s to produee more [lassos uas go ng on. Moreover, very few universities 
had good libraries oi' hostels. In the opinion of the speaker the Inter-University 
Board was a highly oftieialised body. IL* therefore proposed that there might be 
an organisation constituting the bulk of university teacners which would act as a 
clearing house and to act on a wider and a larger scale. 

Dr. 'h Shiva Kani, head of the department of i>olitical science, Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity. and some time Carnegie PYllow in International l^aw, read a pa]>€r on ‘Exchange 
of university professors.’ lie suggested that there should be exchange of professors 
between th(5 East and the West in general just as there was between Germany and 
U. S. A., France and U. 8. A., ana England and U. v8. A. This system would be 
for the betterment of international relations. 

Prof. 8. V. Pnntambckar read a paper on ‘university students and the present 
lecture system’, and Mr. H. Ansari, Registrar, Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
gave a short account of the progress made by the university since its inception. 
( from ‘Leader’.) 



The Government of India's Despatch 
on the Indian Statutory Commission 

‘The recommendations of the Indian Statutory Commission as to Iho provincial 
constitutions with which in j^cneral we af^ree, represent a f;cnerous response to the 
]X)pular demand lor provincial autonomy. Our proposals for the centre are in 
aini)Iitication of the plan put forward by the Commission and the cssonee of these 
proposals is that Parliamentary eonlrorshonld he of such a naliue as to <‘stal)lish 
j)artncrship in place of suimrdinalion".—This is how the OoverjmK'ot, of India in 
their despatch released tor publication from Xcw Delhi on the AV///. Novcmhi'r lO.'JO 
])ortray the eencral results of the eonstiliilional scheim^ they hav(' propounded. 

The desjiatch which is unainmons reviews eomprehensively I be Simon Pieport 
and allied doeuments and oflers a d('lailed (‘lilicism and ivcommendations wliich 
embrace the entire field covered by the statnt(M*y emuiiry. Tlie intenst in the 
des])atch is centred not merely round the lu'oposals lor the eeiiUal exeimlive but in 
the provincial sphere too. 

The despatch alter siimmaiisinf; the local CiovernmenlS \ie\\s ])uls forward 
interesting alternative sn';<;estions on many subjects imlndini; tinanec. franchise 
communal and special representation and an*eidar<;cd s<*licmc of frontier rtTorms. I'he 
fOTangement of the subjeels followin'; the line ailo)>ted in the Simon Report and the 
despatch runs.to 238 paj;es with 50 paj^es of appendict's. Thedespafeh js lorwarded h'l 
the consideration of lIis Maj('sty‘s OovcrnnuMit as a preliminary to the discussions whi' li 
w’ill shortly take place at the Paiund Table (’onference .and eontaiiis tht‘ (hjvernmeiii 
of India’s views on the further progress which mij;ht now lie mai.1'' towards the 
development of responsible government in India as aii inteural part ol I lie Iliilish 
Kmpire:' 

TTMPIIA'IK nil Not 1)0(>.MA11< 

The desjiaii'h llii'un^hoiii takes into ealeulatiun the ]m[)eiidi!ie diScU''sious 
at the Pound Table' Conference and after ju’cscntin^ ih(' /evx and enus of sonu' 
of the.eontrovcrsiai issues with the (foverumeut's own icmbmeies on the subjc'ct I 'aves 
the question to be further explored by the Conference, 'bhe views ex]iressed in the 
despatch are on the whole emphatic but not do;;niatic. 

The despatch first acknowlcd<;cs that the report of lli(‘ Indian Statutory (.’om- 
missiqu contains projiosals of far-reachinp, sipiificance and crucial imiiortam''' 
afibrding the most convenient and indeed the inovitalile method of approach. V\ e 
have further studied the reports of (he ITovincial Committees and the C’entral 
(Committee and have had the advantaf^e of seeing; matiy su;;^er>lions made' by indi- 
^idual thinkers in India and the scheme prcj)ared by the All-Parties ('onfereiiee in 
1939, commonly known as the Nehru Kepnii which, t hou{z;h it h;is lor various icMSons 
ceased to occupy the forefront of political slat;e, nevertheless remains as the roost 
authoritative and detailed cxjrosition of the views of constitutional nationalists that 
has yet been put forward. We havm also jiaid due rcf^ard to the opinions that have 
been expressed in India since the publication of the report of the C’ommission and 
the most recent developments of this o]>inion will no doubt be placed before His 
Majesty’s Government by dclcf^atcs at the Round 'I'abie (Jonferenei'. I'inally, W( hav(' 
received and transmitted by enclosure to this despatch the weighty viewr, exi*rehsed 
by the local Governments.” 

PoUTK Ai. Foik i;s 

The despatch begins with a brief survey of (he political forces in India, it sa}s 
the political classes consist larp:civ of the professional classes and thiir thought is 
profoundly influenced and unitieJ by the writiiifijs of lire press. A^ain a common 
desire for chancres in the form of government acts as an inducement to preserve a 
united front and to keep in the background such diflerences as exist. Caste and 
family attachments are of peculiar strength and the close intimacy of social relation 
promotes a common outlooJc. As for commercial classes, the feeling that improve¬ 
ment of trade and industry is to be sought through political cliunnels, is a develop¬ 
ment of comparatively recent times. But the commercial community of Bombay 
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has been lenclinp^ support, both moral and material, to the movement in defiance of 
law which might have l)ccn expected to have no attraction for those whose interests 
depend on sttmlc and peaceful conditions. 

The larger landlords still retain traditional authority while small landlords can¬ 
not be regarded as forming part of the unthinking masses and (iujerat affords a 
striking illustralion of (his. As for (ho agricultural masses it would be fair to say 
they have no informed conception of the political problems of India. Industrial 
lal)Our is ignorant and uneducated. The chief means of appeal to the masses are 
those relating to the interests which arc intense and vivid in the life of the masses. 
These arc, first, religion ; secondly land, and thirdly, the method of revolutionary 
communism, the appeal of the •have-nots.’ 

One of the marked efleets of the Montford radorms was the lesson that any 
group of section which has a common bond of interest can secure its object only 
through organisation. This quickened (he communal and caste feeling, but local 
and ])rovincial patriotism also shew unmistakable signs of development,. All these 
indicate the real emergency of public opijiion and general will in a form, bow'ever 
res4*ici,ed, expressing themselves through relations which most closely concern 
and interest the masses of the people. 

'I HE National Dr.MtND 

.With the ('conomir and cdiic.ntional development of the country have come 
naturally and honourably enough, a groaf(*r sclf-respccl. both individual and national, 
and a demand for equality of treatment and status with the West. The nationalist 
demand is for self-government and Dominion t^tatus. ]| is couched in terms of 
liritish thought and r>ritish institutions. The* demand for sclf-go\ernment is that 
tndia should be allowed to manage her own afiairs both in the provinces and subject 
to any temporary safe-guards that may l)c re(|uisite at the centre. The claim to 
Dominion Status so far as that can be separate from the ideas of self-government 
has perhaps a sentimental but not on that account any loss potent aspect. It is 
])ossihle to trae.; in these political apirations two separate trendh of thought. 3'hc 
first is directed to the natural satisfaction of a national pride and national sentiment. 
It is aski'd: Arc difterenees of race and enlture to keep India permanently in a position 
of inferiority to the great Dominions or is she to have equal treatment within the 
em})ire ? The second line of thought is directed to the fulfilment of eoncrotc policie**. 
I'hose who tliink on the^e lines have an essentially practical outlook and demand 
power in order to achieve certain definite objects. 

Ueforring to the extent of support for the nationalist demand the despatch makes 
interesting olrservations. 

‘It hn])pens that the course of the civil disobedience niovcnunt in the last 
f(wv months has c,\hibited with siiflicicnl ])lainness the strength of the nationalist 
forces ;.nd also th(dr li?nitations. It is clear (hat they have on their side a substan¬ 
tial rni’asure of support from educated Hindus of aUClasses. for large numbers of 
those who have not aeliiallv joined (be movement, being repelled by its method.®, 
have shown unmistakable sympathy with its aims. 'Ihere is little doubt also that 
the minority eommiinilics to a large e.\tent share in these broad nationalist 
aspirati(»ns.’ 

‘Ihit it has become ])lain.' says the despatch continuing, if a demonstration 
were nwh'd, that generally speaking they are not without apprehensions of their 
position in a sell-governing India and they are concentrating attention on the 
protection of their rights and interests. It is assumed that for soniC time after the 
introduction of the new constitution polities an* likely to remain on a communal 
basis. It will only be a gradual process that the handling of practical problems of 
administration and policy will lead to the development of parties which will be 
divided on ditrorent lines. Dut looking at the country broadly, a political agitation 
of remarkable intensity and fervour has left the rural districts but little affected. 

The despatch says that its reference to the nationalists excludes the extremists who, 
particularly among younger men, arc a considerable body who are fundamentally 
hostile to the IJritish conned ion and are q)nvinced that it is only by force applied 
in some form or other that Ihey can achieve their end. With such men, it would 
be idle to e.xped that any sellleincnt is possible. 

They will oppose any agreement that may be reached and the most that can be 
hoped IS that gradually* through the experience of a constitution which gives a con¬ 
siderable degree of self-government they may come to realise that more can 
be achieved by working the constitution than by endeavouring to overthrow it. 
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EniopEAN Opinion in India 

The depatch then refers to the non-official European opinion which since its 
active entry into politics in I0l9 has been showinpj an increa8inp:ly liberal spirit 
towards Indian aspirations. But owinj> to the boycott orj>ani8cd by the civil cliso- 
bedience movement, the Eiiro])ean commercial opinion recently has shown unmis¬ 
takably that it does not mean to allow itself to be coerced by these methods and 
there has been some conseriucnt stifieninf? of its attitude towards politi(‘al advance. 

Conditions Not UNrAvorRABLi: 

The desjailch jji’oceeds : ‘We have made above some attempts to describe the 
main political currents and forces that are moving* over the formerly jdacid surface 
of India. If our reading of the situation is accurate, it is evident that the new cons¬ 
titution must be such as will take full account of these new forces’ 

‘The time has passed to asnme the ]>assivc consent of the governed. The new 

system must be based as far as possible on the willing consent of a j)C0plc whose 
political consciousness is steadily being awakened. 

‘There is still in the country a fundamental respect for authority. The new 

legislatures have establi'hed for themselves a position which is gradually coming to 

be understood and accepted by increasing numbers. C’onstitulional forms arc for 
the most ])art respected and observed. 

‘The conditions for a substantial transfer of power are not in our view unfavour¬ 
able and we arc convinced that the time has come when the broadcast considerations 
of ininerial policy flcraand that we should spare no ctrorts and even take some risks 
in orfler to arrive at a constitutional solution which wull give reasonable scope to 
the ideas and aspirations that are moving India today," 

CONSTITLTJONAl. (’HAN(iLS. 

The despatch then proceeds to enunciate the governing principb.'S which should 
underlie the constitutional changes. It agrees with the Simon Commission that ‘our 
aim must be to establish a constitution which should, as far ns possible, contain 
within itself provision for its own development’. The Government of India also 
acee]>t the idea! of an all India federation but say : ‘We must also realise that the 
idi'al is not liki-iy (o realise itself save in its own due lime. The main probh'm is 
liow British India may be developed in a manner which shall not only bo consistent 
with the wdder vision but shall be aj)propriate to its own immediate reijuiroments. 
We have no doubt that apart from the importaiue ol designing a structurc into 
which the states may later lit themselves, the conditions of British India itself ]>oint 
clearly to federal development. We arc, therefore, in full agreement with the broad 
aim of the Commission to give to the provinera the maximum of autonomy consis¬ 
tent with (he interests of India as a whole. But in following this policy, we mu^t 
be careful not to sacrifice the spirit of naliona! unity which has gradually been 
developing under the eeutraliscd British administratioii.’ 

CeN i RAL < iuVKRNMENT. 

As regards the problem at the centre the despatch says that (he two extrc.iu' 
positions of no responsibility at the centre and complete self-government are 
impossible. A so-called strong central Government would no doubt be strong in the 
sense that it could count on getting its own way, but it would be wholly deprived 
of that clement of strength which comes from the support of public ofiinion. 

Similarly it is clear that many of the central Government’s functions must for 
some time continue to be exercised in responsibility to the ultimate will of 
Parliament. The despatch endorses the Simon Commission’s views that Nationalism 
is a force with immense jiow'cr for good or evil and the task in the future is to 
utilise that force for constructive ends. For nationalist movements that fail to find 
appropriate outlet for their cnergdes (lead ?) to mere strife and futility. The despatch, 
accordingly, states that the conefitions of the problem at the centre suggest to us 
the importance of defining as early as possible the purposes which the British must 
continue to safeguard in India and making it plain that w^here these purposes are 
not concerned India should be free to manage her ow n affairs. 

Parlia:sientaiiy Intervention 

‘From this point of view the activities of the central Government might perhaps 
be viewed as falling into three categories. Firstly, those subjects in which ttc 
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interest of Parliament might be expected to be continuous, such as defence, foreign 
affairs, preservation of general tranquility and fulfilment of financial obligations. 
Secondly, there would be subjects in which Parliament would be interest^ only 
occasionally if and when it beconjos clear that policies pursued were affecting the 
purposes which Parliament wished to safeguard. We should be inclined to include 
in this category methods of taxation by which the revenue of the central Goveii- 
ment is raised, tariff and commercial policy, and management of railway. We should 
expect there matters normally to be directed in accordance with the views that com¬ 
mended themselves to the majority of Indians but subject always to the possibility 
of Parliamentary intervention if any of the purpose of Parliament were threatened. 
Finally there would be a range of 8ubj(‘etH in which we should hope that popular 
policy would seldom if ever come into conflict with the responsibilities of the 
Parliament. Therefore the precise form by which public oi)inion may make itself 
felt in Government which must be prepared in certain matters to l)e giiid(‘d ulti¬ 
mately by (he will of Parliament is the cardinal problem that confronts us. Our 
aim should be partnt^rehip in a common cause and we should without delay set 
onrselu's to the task of encouraging the establishment of (flcctive relations 
betw'ecTi the legislature and the executive and thus pnq)arc llic fnuiidation for 
full ['(‘sponsibh! government which we desire to reach. 

,SlM> AM) ()KIS,-^A. 

The despatch proceeds next to a detailed examination of the proposals made by 
the wSifnon Keport and takes up the (piestion of fprovincial Governments. Referring 
to the Boundaries (Jommission, it sui^gests two separate committee's on Sind and on 
Orissa and w’unts other possible reacijust ments of provineial boundaries to stand 
over until npiaiun has more cleaiiy expressc'd itself. The new administration them¬ 
selves would take up such (jaestious as they arise. The separation of P)Urma might 
involve a readiuslment of boundaries between Burma and Assam. 

PuoviNc lAl. t'orN< ll.s. 

As ri'gards tb<‘ main issue that dyarchy be al)olisb('d and that a great stej) forward 
be taken, the unanimity of provincial Governments is complete. Diflerences in opinion, 
on details merely anticipate what the Goverumenl of India consider to be probable, 
namely, that the w'orking of the new’ system may not follow idc'iitical lines in all 
proviiiees. The despatch agres's to the lift* of the provineial Councils being raised to 
live yc'nrs, but while supporting a material enlargement of provincial legislatures 
would leave the exact size of the Councils to be worked out by the Franchise 
Committee on the basis of the aseertaiued needs of various piovinees. The Govern¬ 
ment of India doubt whether after the Franchise Committw^ has reported, the power 
of nomination would be necessary on the scale which tlie C'ommission had in view. 
I'hoy a,',r<‘c that no special provisions be made for (ho election of women. The 
disappearance of the official bloc is approved and the proposal to grant constituent 
powers to the provincial legislatures is welcomed. But it is pointed out that there 
are grave difneulties in giving this procedure any wider extension even with¬ 
in the ambit of electoral law. Distribution bv siatiilory provisions of the balance 
of political power between lh(* repreHcntatives of ditferent communities and interests 
in tixexl profK)rtions immensely complicates the possible etfccts of the electoral change. 
The initial disposition will now be made under the authority of Parliament itself 
after consultation with the representatives of British India assembled in meeting 
at the Round Table Conference. To throw open those dispositions to an early 
revision by local authority would from the start iuvitc contliet and might prejudice 
an endeavour to initiate a tully responsible system of Govenmicnl in the provinces. 

Second Chambf.k 

Therefore the range of constituent powers accorded to the provincial legislatures 
should be as proposed by the Cominissiou with one addition regarding the second 
chamber w'hicn the despatch discusses in an interesting paragi-aph. The despatch 
pays regard to the local conditions and accepts the recommendations of the local 
Governments of Madras, Bombay, Punjab and C. P. that there be no second 
chamber in those provinces and accepts the recommendations of Bengal, U. P. and 
Bihar and Orissa that those provinces should have a second chamber. The 
franchise committee is to suggest the manner of the oomposition of the 
second chambers in those three provinces, but as a demand might arise for a second 
chamber in future in other provinces the despatch accepts the Madras Government’s 
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BUj^^estioii to include it among the matters on which after 10 years a constitutional 
resolution could be passed. Tue despatch suggests that a resolution for the creation 
or abolition of the second chamber should be supported by not less than three- 
fourths of the votes of the legislature instead of the proportion of two-thirds sugges¬ 
ted by the Commission for other matters. Further that in the case of abolition of 
the second chamber the resolution of the I^ower House if approved by the (iovernor 
be submitted by the Governur-tJeneral to the {Secretary of iState to be laid before 
Parliament for its approval. 

The despatch mentions that the suggestion of the Commission for a small expert 
revising body to report on Pills before the third reading stag(‘ has attracted little 
sii|)port. 

Fran('iiisi:. 


The despatch next iclcrs to the question of franchise on which tlu' provincial 
GoviTiiments have expressed ditrering views. The Pombay Government would treble 
the (‘lectorate but other Governments caution against too rapid an enfranchisement. 
The Government of India would not tie down the franchise committee to any 
percentage, but would be glad if 10 per cent, of the total ix)])ulation as recommen¬ 
ded by the {Simon Commission is enfranchised. The eommittee should Ix' sj)eeially 
directed to oxamijie the feasibility of introdneiiig an aildiliomil (|nalitieatioM basc'd on 
<'ducation which proposal has received considerable measnn' of support tliongli the 
Punjal) and U. P. Governments (piestioii the soundness ol this (inalilieation. Tlu* 
eommittee will not, however, tie able to treat as iirst prineijiles two reeomnu'iul.i- 
tions, namely, that there should be in each eommunily tin; same luoportion of 
voters to [lopulation and that the franchise qualitication Tor all communities should 
be on the same level. In some eases their results may bt‘ found to be eontradictory 
and we milieipate that an adjustment by compromise will be loaded in lin ir ujiiih- 
c-ation. In agreemc'Ut with the. provincial Governments we would prefer that J'ai- 
liaimnt should not commit itsell to the appointment alter Ij years of a second 
franchise eommittee.’ 

The desftateh remarks that tlic Commission's suggestions lor banale Iraiiehise 
have called forth nmeh criticism and doubts whetiier they would be aecicjitabU' 
to any eunsiderable section of opinion in the eoniilry. Aeeordijig to the I'. P. 
Government one practical resiilt of the proposal would be to give to ih(* family of 
the low caste Hindu voter \\ho.s(t wife is able to go f<i poll a si'eond \ote and thus 
give them twice the voting power of many of tlu^ higher castes and also of many 
of Muslims whose wives uould be debarred from recording their votes by the 
operation of social custom. The Government of India agree ihut it would be 
unwise to force upon India measures for the eiifranehisernent of great uumbeis of 
women and would leave the matter to be dealt with by the provincial euuneil 
through a constitutional resolution but subject to the principle set out by the joint 
select committee. The question of special enfranchisement of women should be 
investigated by the franchise eommittee. 

MUSLJM IvEPKESEXTATION 

The despatch next refers to the Hiiidu-Muslini impas.se. It is staled that there 
has been a disi) 08 ition on the part of the Muslim eommunily to accept either of the 
alternatives put forward by the Hitnou Ue])ort. The Government of India while 
reluctant to write anything which might hami)er an ugneement between the repre¬ 
sentatives of the two great communities feel that the prospects of an agreement 
seem remote. With the removal of the oflieial block the relative strcngih of the 
various communities becomes a matter of still closer interest. The despatch con¬ 
tinues : Tn the provinces other than Hengal and the Punjab every provincial Govern¬ 
ment agrees that the Muslims should retain their existing weight age if they desire 
it and with this expression of opiniou we agree. With regard to Bengal the local 
Government state that there is an irreconcilable disagreement between their 
Hindu and Muslim members. The European members of the Government 
have come to the conclusion that representation on the basis of population 
is the fairest method of distributing seats in the general ccnstituencies and that any 
weightage that is to be given to non-Muhammadans in respect of their wealth, 
education and position tmould be allowed for in special coiistitueiicics. In the Punjab 
the position is singularly complicated owing to the rival claims of three communities, 
the Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. The official members of the Punjab have worked 
out a carefully balanced scheme for the composition of the new provincial Council 
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which gives the Muslims a majority of two over the Hindus and Sikhs combined 
and a proportion of 49 per cent, of the House as a whole. The scheme satisfied 
neither the Muslim nor Hindu or Sikh members of Government, but in our view 
merits consideration. Subject to the remarks which we make on the more general 
aspects of this baffling problem, we consider that it may be a legitimate grievance to 
deprive the Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal of representation in the Councils in 
proportion to their population merely because of the weightage allowed to the Muslim 
minorities elsewhere. Majorities in the Legislature are guaranteed on a population basis 
at the wish of a majority community through communal constituencies. The existing 
diAereuces between the voting strength and the numerical strength of the various 
communities lie at the root of the present difficulties. When with the extension of 
the tranchisc thea(‘ differences disapiiear and the voting strength more correctly reflects 
the population, the justification for communal electorates for the majority commu¬ 
nities would cease. We agree that the privilege of communal electorates where they 
now i^xist should not be taken away without the consent of the community concerned 
and that such a consent should require the votes of two-thirds of the members of 
the Legislature of the community concerned. But we attach importance to providing 
a machinery in the Act for the di8ap|)earance of such electorates and for their 
future replacement by normal systems ot responsible self-government on democratic 
lines. 

( )THI:R MlNOKITIEb 

The despatch next diseiisses the representation of other minorities, As for the Sikhs 
it says that the Government ot India are unable to propound any better solution 
than that put forward by the official members of the Punjab Government. It is agreed 
that European represeutation should be on the present proportions and that the Anglo- 
Indian representation wherever possible be by the separate electorates. The provincial 
replies regarding the Indian Christians show that in some provinces reservation of 
seats may present considerable difliculties and that where separate electorates cannot 
be found the Indian Christian community may still need to rely for its representa¬ 
tion on nomination by the Governor. The Commission’s proposals regarding the 
depressed classes place a peculiarly embarrassing duty on the Governor to certify 
candidates for ebi’tion. The U. P. (Government calculate that in U. P. the Com¬ 
mission’s proposals w’ould result in the return of 40 depressed classes members in 
place of tne existing single representative. The despatch, therefore, says that the 
whole question of representation of the depressed classes would need a careful in¬ 
vestigation by the franchise committee. The despatch agr^ to the abolition of 
non-Brahmin representation in Madras and keeps an open mind on the subject of 
Mahratt'i representation in Bombay. 

SptX’iAL Repre.sentation 

I'he despatch next deals with the question of special represeutatiou. While 
agreeing to the retention of university representation which all except the Behar and 
Orissa Government support, the despatch endorses the suggestion of the Indian 
Ck 3 ntral Committee which is supported by the Governments of Madras and Bengal 
I hat the electorate should not be graduates, but should be confined to the members 
of the senate or the governing body. The Government of India have no hesitation 
in holding that the 8[)ecial representation of great landlords must continue and hold 
that t^ Commission’s arguments against it could writh equal effect destroy the 
claim of commerce or oi university. Those landlords who are elected by the 
general constituencies may prove to be unrepresentative of the landholding .interest. 
But the precise extent of their representation is a matter for investigation ‘ by the 
franchise committee. The despatch accepts the provincial Governments’ recommen¬ 
dations regarding representation for commerce and industry and as regards labour 
seats nomination will still have to be resorted to. At any rate the problem 
should be further examined by the franchise committee. 

Provincial Executive. 

The despatch next deals with the important subj^t of provincial executives. It 
agrees that the vote of censure should be on the Ministry as a whole and that the 
existing scale of salaries should be alterable only by a provincial statute. The queetiop 
of official Ministers is examined at some length, ^me local Gov^ments oppose it 
while others are divided on the subject. The Government of India agree with the 
Commission that there should be discretionary power with the 'Governor to appoint 
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an official and think that an official Minister would seldom be appointed and that 
if appointed his choice would rest on the pjeneral consent of the Cabinet. One 
member of the Government of India dissents from this view as ho cannot reconcile 
himself with the principle of joint responsibility. 

C>OMMUNAL Representation 

As regards communal representation in the Cabinets the despatch while opposing 
a statutory provision supports the suggestion of the V. P. Government that the 
Instrument of Instructions to the Governors should include an obligation to attempt 
to secure representation of a minority community in the Cabinet where such minority 
is in his opinion of sufficient importance to warrant it. The d(‘spat(‘h further says 
that the minority problem makes it essential that there should be no constitutional 
requirement for the appointment of a Chief Minister in all provinces though it is 
expected that there will ordinarily be a C’Jiief Minister whom the Governor w’ould 
consult before appointing other Ministers. The dt'spateh sup|)orts thc^ Commission’s 
proposals for a Cabinet secretary and says this official would be a servant 
of the Cabinet and whenever he nj^proached the Governor on any matter 
he would not do so without the cognizance of the minist<‘rs. As for the 
ntHid of giving the Governor experienced advice in t'xi'rcise of the over-riding 
powers, no precise or specific provision can be made. This advice could be sought 
from any quarter by the (hivernor and local jiractice which may vary from 
province to province will grow and develop. Put the despatch lavs importanec' on 
the point that the various secretaries to the Government will eonfinue to hav(‘ 
access to the Governor. 

O V F.RRl 1)1 N <. Pow E Rs 

Turning to the ciuestion of oviTriding powers of the Governor, tlm dtspateh 
refers to the conflicting suggestions of the local GovcTiiments and says : ‘The 
overriding powers of the Governor should be defined in the statute, but no closer 
definition should be attempted than is made by the Commission. I'he Government 
of India do not agree with the Punjab Government that the Governor should have 
power to intervene to secure financial stability of lh(‘ ])rovinee and agree with the 
Goramispion that such power of intervention is nndesirabh' and should prefer to 
rely on the Governor's persuasion and guidance to pivvent overhasty action.’ 
Continuing the despatch says : ‘We agree with th(‘suggestion of thi‘Commission tliat 
the Governor’s power of securing the passage of rejected grants shotdd correspond to 
the range of his special powers to control executive action.’ The dispatch refers in 
this connection to the suggestion that without the fundamental rights recited in tin* 
Act the Governor’s protection of minorities would be ineffeetivc. The Government 
of India examine the arguments for and against, and expect that this would form 
the subject of keen discussion at th<‘ Round Tabic Conference. Referring to. emer¬ 
gency provision the despatch says there has lieim little criticism of the Conimis- 
sion’s proposal on the subject in tlu‘ event of a constitutional breakdown but the 
suggestion is throwm out that the tloveruor’s powers to issue an ordiuauct^ be 
subject to the consent of the Governor-General. 

Grave difficulties are seen in the Commission's proposal ngariling the backward 
tractrt. The despatch remarks : ‘Our present disposition is to maintain n link betwetui 
the provinces and backward tracts without interposing cent nil responsibility for their 
adulinistration’. 

The Gdyernment of India defer their remarks on the centralization of the High 
Court administration till the large constitutional issues are settled, but ns regards 
the appointment of judges agree that the permanent appointments should be made 
by the King and other appointments by toe Governor-General in Council. 

Provinctai. Finance 

The despatch next deals with the <jucstion of jirovincial finance and recommends 
the maintenance of a strong Finance department in each province and that the 
special position accorded to the Finance department in Part III of the Devolution 
Rules should be jretained and specifically provided for in the new constitution. 
Sir "Walter Lay^tqn’s ^heme is then examined elaborately and considerable criticism 
is offered. It is pointed out that in case indirect election to the Assembly is not 
approved; the provincial fund could be discussed by a separate Inter-provincial 
council. The preliminary comments on the Layton scheme show that it is conceived 
in a spirit of optimism, that there are certain important omissions' in the survey of 
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the central Govcmracnfs position and that the estimates of possibilities of fresh 
taxation in the provinces may prove to be very wide of the mark. Sir W. Layton’s 
scheme was not worked in detail in its application to the provinces and it is in its 
detailed application that the main difficulties arise. The despatch says all cxjdcIu- 
sions are so hypothetical that it is impossibie to envisage anything like a time 
table in giving up to the provinces sources of central revenues, and that as under 
the Meston settlement \\hilo the share in the remission of contributions should be 
laid down by rule the dates arid amounts of remission should be left to the dis¬ 
cretion of the central Government to enable it in all circumstances to discharge its 
responsibilities which include defence, debt, credit and foreign relations of India. This 
leads the Government of India to consider salt in a special way for it is best suited 
of all for an emergency tax and it is suggested that when the proceeds on the present 
rate are transferred to the provinces no Inrther increase in rate would be permis¬ 
sible 41 s i)rovincial revenue. The despatch then examines some of the new sources 
of provincial revenue. It says that the opinions of local Governments with a few 
exceptions are definitely ()])rosed to income-tax on agricultural incomes and its 
imposition is eonsidcreu unlikely in the near future. A terminal tax on the sug¬ 
gested scale would be a serious burden 0 !i trade. A tax on tobacco and matches 
would not be imjioHcd without the Indian [States' co-operation. The order wherein 
the central (lovcrnment should surrender revenue to the provinces proposed is first 
two crores in form of personal income tax and thereafter the surrender from this 
and the salt tax would be in equal amounts. The present borrowing arrangements 
are to be retained and if any nrovincial Government wishes to mamtain separate 
balances the Go\ernment ot India would agree to it subject to suitable arrangements 
as to details. The Government of India accept the Commission's recommendations 
regarding accounts and audit and grants-in-aid by the central Government for 
nrovineial objects and le.'ivo the question of local cesses on hand to the provincial 
legislatureta within whose competence it is. 

FJIONTIKK riErORM> 

I'he despatch next deals w ith the (]uestion of the <*hief commissioner’s provinces 
and takes up the question of the North-West ITonticr Province. It points out that the 
undertaking of the August iironouncerncnt would still remain unexpressed in the 
Frontier province if the Simon proposals for the Miuto .^lorley reforms were 
accepted while dyaichy urged by the Muslim members of the Indian Central 
Committee could nut be introduced wheti it was being discarded elsewhere. The 
Government of India, therefore, accept the third alternative Bcherae recommended by 
the chief commissioner of the province. Thi^ would set up a council of 30 or 40 
membeis with elected memlicrs m majority of one over the nominated. The 
officials w’ould be six or eight and the minorities would get seats double of 
their population strength with a seperate electorate eir reservation or nomination 
whichever they prefer, d'he elect ion to the council would be direct or both direct 
and indirect as a locally constituted franchise committee might suggest. The chief 
commissioner as head of the iwovincial (b)vernment would be known as Lieiitenant- 
(iovernor while he would be A. G.-G, for administering tribal areas. He would be 
assisted by two IMinisters one of whom would be an official. The central subjects 
would be classified with s])ecial reference to the Frontier conditions and only 
provincial subieets following broadly the lines of classification in other provinces 
would be handed over to the iiroviucial authority. Hut as the province would have 
a large deficit, a subvention from the central revenues would bo needed and this 
Bubventioxi should be fixed and be subject to a quinquennial review by the Assembly. 
The GTOvernment of India accc])t this mure liberal scheme of the chief commissioner 
and Bay, *we do not disguise the risks involved but the risk of continued political 
disBatisfaciion in the Frontier Province is to our mind the greater menace.’ 

The deyxateh accepts the \icw of the 'Commission regarding Baluchistan, Ajmere 
Merwara, Coorg and Delhi, but with regard to Delhi, the chief commissioner s view 
is endorsed for one Hindu and one Muslim seat in the Assembly for Delhi province, 
But the Government of India hope that there would be a machinery in the cons¬ 
titution to enable administrative and constitutional changes being made at any .tun6 
in the form of Government of the centrally administerea areas. 

Burma— No Insurmountable Barrier to Separation 

The despatch next deals witk the question of Burma and aftCT conducting its 
own departmental enquiries agrees with the commission that there is no insui^mount- 
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able barrier to separation. Even on the broad issue of the military problem the 
Commander-in Chief opines that unified military control is not essential. As 
regards financial considerations the Finance departments’s rcvi< w of the Layton 
figures is that it would not be safe to accept at present the Commission's 
finding that separation could fairly be accepted in such a way as to do 
no financial injury to India. The economic cfFw'ts too would bo considerable 
in the administrative field. The question could be settled by negotiation. The 
Government of India, therefore, assuming that equitable financial and other 
arrangements arc made, BU])portR (he principle of separation of Burma from India 
and agrees that the present is the most suitable occasion for the i)nrpoKe but urges 
His Majesty’s Government not to announce the decision till the Konnd Table Con¬ 
ference has had an opportunity to discuss matters constitutional. A (> 3 mmi 8 sion 
would have to be set up to elaborate a constitution for Burma and the Government, 
of India would expect an adequate opportunity for Indian opinion to be heard. It 
is further emphasised that the pledge given in 1027 of nsponsibb' Government be 
reaffirmed to a separated Burma to allay the apprehension cnusi d as to motives 
behind the official support to the separation. A conimittc'c of Privy Council is sug¬ 
gested for etfccting a financial settlement between India and Burma assisted by 
expert witnesses or possibly assessors from India and from Burma. 

Central Governmext 

Special interest altaches to that part of the despatch which deaf^ with the central 
executive. The Government of India re-cniphasises that the present jx riod of tran¬ 
sition from a system of bureaucratic administration towards full re«j>ousible Govern¬ 
ment reauires the continuance of effective partnership bctwcfu Bnt.nn and India. 
The working of the existing system of Government is dt scribt'd. According to 
the despatch the main conditions of a strong Government on lints; v>hich have 
already been drawn irrevocably for India are. first : i)itern:d unity in the 
executive; second, harmony between the exeentive and the BigislMiure; and, 
third, sufficient backing from public opinion. riu! existing s\^tem provides 
adequately for the first condition, nainclv, internal unity in the exi-eutive. ‘The 
second condition of harmony between the executive and tin' Bt uislMinif is most 
difficult to realise. The (’ommission seem to suggest that tlmif mniiinl relations are 
such as to avoid embarrassing the (io\eminent as a wholi'. It is meessary, how¬ 
ever, to look below the surface. Although at first sight it might settra that the exe¬ 
cutive is usually able to carry its measures, the real situation is that in any con¬ 
troversial issue, the Government can seldom be certain of securing the support of 
a majority in the Assembly. In these cirenmstanees, it is unlikidy that what we 
have described as the third condition of a strong Government should be realiscHl 
namely, a sufficient backing from public opinion. Indeed the controversies in th(‘ 
Assembly definitely tend to injure the credit of the Government in the country. 
Public opinion counts every year for more and is expressed in an increasing degree 
in the Legislature^ where the denunciation of the policy and action of the Govern¬ 
ment and the criticism of the executive is characterised by the normal exaggeration 
of political controversy arid receives wide publicity and support in the press through¬ 
out India and so magnified hastens to generate feeling and friction. The Statutory 
Commission refer rigntly to the danger of the authority of Government being 
undermined by continuous and unjustifiable attacks. Publicity is suggested as a 
corrective, but satisfactory publicity for a Government plaetxl" in the position we 
have indicated is difficult to secure. The only effective remedy is to enlist a greater 
degree of popular support.’ 

‘Inevitable Duality’ 

The despatch then outlines the proposals of the Commission which suggest no 
changes as rejmds the responsibility of the Governor-General in Council to the 
Secretary of State and insist that unity in the central executive must be preserved 
at all costs. They recommend the enlargement of the Assembly but there is little 
ground to anticipate that this change would produce a legislature of which it cx>ald 
be predicted that it would work harmoniously with the executive as contemplate 
by the Commission. In any case it is evident that their proposals would completely 
change the balance of the Legislature and that the proportion which the official 
element bears to the whole would be so small that it would be unable to exercise 
any appreciable influence. Thus in practice these proposals can hardly produce a 
strong central Government which the Commission desire to see. Indeed they carry 
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a stage further the proeess whicli wo consider has already reached the limits of 
safety. The stage has now been reached when the appropriate rouisc is to bring 
the development in the Legislature and executive into closer coordination. It may, 
therefore, oe that in order to obtain greater degree of harmony vith the I^egislainre, 
we shall have to sacrifice something of the internal unity of the executive. We do 
not fail to realise the great importance of efTectivc unity and shall endeavour in any 
suggestions we make to promote its retention in the greatest degr(‘C possible but we 
do not think all other considerations can be sacritieea to the attainment of this object 
or that internal unity in the executive without any degree, of harmony between the 
executive and the I/Cgislature will yield a strong or tolerable Government. We have 
made it plain that in our view the conditions at, tlw' centre involve an inevitable 
duality or sharing of power between Parliament and the Indian Ji^gislature and we 
now procetxi to eonsidtu* the various constitutional forms by which this essential fact 
might receive cxpressioti.’ 

SlIAKIN(. Pou tiii 

The. Government of India then discusses in .•'UeeessioM under three main heads 
the possible methods of sharing power, namily. first, the exclusion of certain functions 
from the field of central (iovernment ; second, dyarchy ; third, a unitary (Jovern- 
rnent. The first is approjiriate only for strictly limited problems. Any considerable 
extension of the system would result in setting up two (TovenimenIs. Ibif on the 
particular point the desjiatch supports the proi>osal (bat (he Viceroy should lie the 
agent of the Paramount Power in relation to the princes. 


D]:fi:x( n 

As regards the suggested exclusion of defence. th<- dcs])at(h sa>s that the Govern¬ 
ment would under the Commission’s scheme still remain irresiionsilile to the Lt^gis- 
hiturc. Tt is doubtful, therefore, whether und<T this proposal there uould be any 
immediate gain to India's constitutional progress and we are somewhat apprehensive 
of a premature decision. Conditions do no remain static- and it seems to us not 
impossible that liy retaining the Army for the iiresc'iit under the control of the 
Govornmeut of India a workable partnership in its administration may gradually be 
evolved by means of natural process and that we hope to sie set up by the new 
constitution one member of the Governracni of India. 

The Government of India propounds a scheme that after jiiacing (he administra¬ 
tion of the Army in the hands of the (iovernor-tieneral and transferring the Indian 
States to the Viceroy"s <ontrol, a unitary (’pbinet rcs])onHible to the Legislature 
should administer all departments of the Goverunieni subjeet to the overriding 
control of the Governor-General in all specified matters in which Parliament found 
it necessary to maintain its responsibility. I’nder this scheme the Governor-General 
would be armed with powers re<pnsite to enforce a decision lioth in the fields of 
legislation and finance, and the ultimate power of suspending the constitution would 
be a necessary corollary. 

A Reserve Bank and a statutory Railway Ikiard uould precede the inauguration 
ot such a constitution. The majority of the members of the Cioverumeut declare that 
if, contrary to their ex|>ections, ludian opinion uere prepared to accept the suggested 
exclusion of the Army from the functions of the central Government, it would be 
ueewsary to examine more closely these dittieultics and the general implications of 
this method of approach to the problem. 

Dyarchy at Ckneue 

The desjiateh next refers to the possible method of intrcxiucing dyarchy recom- 
raendod by the Indian Central Committee. It remarks that it can be claimed that 
dyarchy constitutes a frank recognition of facta and is a strictly logical solution 
of basing the authority of the Government in different matters on two different 
sources, but it is an inconvenient plan. If, for instance, commerce were a 
transferred and finance a reserveci subject, it might well happen that a 
popular tariff policy might have most serious effects on the | 2 jeneral finances of the 
country. Where unify should be the idea, it does not seem wise to emphasise duality 
by adopting a system of formal dyarchy. The question to be considered is to what 
extent could poMer at present be transferred. If the Indian Central Committee’s 
scheme could be accepted a government would be established at the centre working 
in agreement with the legislature and covering all the principal domestic activities 
of the country. ‘There is a strong demand among those who are stirred by the rising 
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feelinf? of nationalism that India should be allowed to manage her own affairs at the 
centre as in provinces and, above all, that she should have a chance of decision and 
pursuing a national policy in matters of Hnance, commerce and industry. It mi^ht 
be expected that the Indian sentiment would to a great extent be satisfied and Indian 
suspicions of the real intentions of Britain allayed, but all depends on the possibility 
of an immediate transfer to popular control of the central administration of finance, 
coinmercc and law and order.’ 

The despatch commenting on this says that it must be frankly recognised that 
the control of finance is fundamental, for finance has a bearing on all activities of 
the Government. 

Tt would do nothing but disservice to Indian interests for the British Parlia¬ 
ment to transfer its responsibility for Indian financial administration until the 
foundations for confidence in the policy of those who would control aflairs under 
the new regime had been established. At present in view of the general attitude of 
the Congress and the talk of repudiation of debt, such confidence, however unjust 
this may be to India as a whole, is conspicuously looking. 

As regards internal tranquillity, a critical change is Lx'ing made in the ])rovinces 
by transterring law and order and until the results of this change have been 
oDservtKi it does not seen to ns possible for Parliament to ))art with the power to 
niaintain the ultimate guarantees of stability. It is the central Government which 
is responsible for the ultimate conditions of internal security throughout the country 
by determining the military forces, the administration of the Arms Act, coordina¬ 
ting information and policy regarding subversive movements and by keeping intact 
the general structure of the criminal law. Hitherto the executive in such matters 
has never relied on support from the bulk of popular opinion in the Assembly and 
until experience has been gained of the manner in which problems arc handled 
locally by responsible Governments, it is unlikely that Parliament will be willing 
to transfer at the cenirc the ultimate safeguard of security throughout the 
country. 

The Goveniraent member who dissented from the above holds that safeguards in 
this scheme would be sufficient to justify a degree of responsibility both in regard 
to finance and law and order. 

Turning to the third method, a unitary Government, tb(' despatch holds that the 
(Commission were not less conscious than the (iovernment of India of the ira]»or(anc 
of harmony between the executive and the Legislature and had suggested ihrt'i’ 
lines. Firstly, that the Governor-General should ap]>oint members to his (Council. 
‘We attach considerable importane<‘ to this method of appointment. It does not 
necessarily l(;ad directly to responsible (Government but historically the siib^utution 
of Goyernoi-CTeneral for the Crown as the appointing authority has proved in tne 
Dominions to be an important <*ondition in the development of responsible govern- 
inent.' In the second place the Commission have suggested the ineliision in the 
Exe<*utivc Council of one or more elected members of the Assembly or of the 
Council of State. It is clear that this proposal has potentialities of great signifi¬ 
cance. Thirdly, the t'oininission cx])re8s the belief that the inllncnee of the electc'd 
members of the Legislature will steadily increase. 

The despatch then discusses these proposals at length. 'J’he inclusion of meinbeis 
from the Legislature in the Executive Council will not in itself secure the object of 
harmony between thi' executive and the Legislature. If real value is to be derived 
from the proposal which contains a jiromise of hopeful development, it is ueccssary 
not only tnat the members appointed from the Legislat ure should retain their seats 
as elected members, but that it should be recognised that, they wdll remain in touch 
with and responsive to their political supporters. Efiorts have been made by the 
Government in the past to consult party leaders. 

But we are convinced that if the leaders of parties in the Assembly are to be 
taken into consultation, as they must be on any principle of responsiveness, it is 
better that they should be inside the Government ratner than that they should 
advise in an irresponsidle capacity from without. 

The conclusion of these arguments seems to point to a Government which, while 
containing a definite official element and not formally responsible to the Indian 
Legislature, would yet include an appreciable popular element consisting of elected 
members of the Legislature who might commana sufficient support in that body to 
afford in normal circumstances the promise of responsible harmony between the exe¬ 
cutive and the Legislature The proportion which the elected members should bear 
to the official members might no doubt receive consideration, if suggestions on these 
lines were discussed at the Round Table Conference. It will naturally be asked how 
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elected members of the Government associated with an official element are to retain 
their following. The answer is that th€*y must be able over the widest field that 
circumstances permit to frame policy in accordance with the views of their suppor¬ 
ters. This in turn implies that Parliament will be willing to define with some 
precision the purposes for which it would wfish to exercise its constitutional right 
of interference with the policy of the Government of India and that so long as the 
policy pursued does not menace the objects which Parliament declares its intention 
to safeguard, the Government of India will be at liberty to manage the affairs of 
India in close association with the Indian Legislature. The primary responsibility 
for ensuring that the purpose of Parliament were not impaired would rest upon 
the Governor-General but he would have to assist him in this task three official 
members of his Government who would naturally hold portfolios in which questions 
of more particular interest to Parliament were likely to arise. Tn most cases wo 
anticipate united conclusions. When, however, there was irreconcilable difrerence of 
opinion between two elements in the Government, it would be for the Governor- 
General in consultation where necessary with the Secretary of State to decide which 
view was to be fiUf)ported. If he accepted the popular view, official mcanbers might 
record their opinions for the Secretary of State’s information. If the Governor- 
General were reluctant to reject the official members’ views, the ek'cted members 
might either aeqniesce or tender resignations.’ It is impossible that the Governor- 
General would be unable to replace them by meral)ers wuth a following. 'In such 
event, he would be thrown back to the expedient of replacing them either by rion- 
offieials with no popular following or un(‘onnecte<l with polities or in the last resort 
l)y additional officials. If this happens the progress towards the development wotild 
be interrupted, but there would be no (jnestion and the Government would continue 
to function, though it would have to encounter the liostility of the Legislature. The 
situation, however, would be no worse than if an unnopiilar measure or policy bad 
to be pushed through or under the system sketched oy the Statutory Commission. 
On the other band we are disposed to chink that forces would be at work tending 
to restore the situation. We contemi)late, as w'e have said, that the Legislature 
would through elected members have real power to pursue its own policy over a 
wide field. It seems unlikely that it would for a long period deprive itseli of con¬ 
struct ive power over policy merely in order to register its dissatisfaction at some 

particular measure. The greater the power the Legislature had nccjuired the less 
would it be likely to persist in such a course.* 

The despatch envisages possibilities of deliberate obstruction, but says such a 
contingency will have to be faced. ‘In the long run w() believe that the forces of. 
reason and orderly progress wouKl triumph over those of negation and obstruction.’ 

Scope of Popiilar Element 

Defining the scoiic of the popular element intsuch Governmc'nt the despatch says: 
The electea members would, within the Governor-General’s Council, be enabled to 
press their views on all subjects with the knowledge of the strength which theses 

views must derive from the support of the legislature. In the second place there 

is a large sphere wfith which we should hope Parliament would not find it necessary 
to concern itself. Throughout this sphere we contemplate that the Governor-General 
would be guided by the advice of those of his Council whojrepresented the wishes 
of the legislature. We should suggest that the Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor-General should contain a definite provision to this cftect. A convention 
of this kind would ofi’er a wide field for constructive work and for parties in the 
art of formulating and carrying through popular policy and thus the foundations of 
self-government at the centre would be laid. The oflicial members of the Govern¬ 
ment would express their views and ^ve counsel on these matters, but it would 
be recognized that here their primary duty was to see that the purposes of Parlia¬ 
ment were not infringed.’ The despatch says that the electea members of the 
Government would not be rcmoveable by the legislature by a vote of censure nor 
would their salary be submitted to vote, but in the case of a member who has lost 
his following for reasons other than association with the other part of the Govern¬ 
ment', he could be replaced by the Governor-General pclecting another member more 
truly representing the views of the legislature on matters in which the framing of 
policy would primarily lie with the legislature. 

Objections 

Referring to objections to a Government of this type the despatch says: ‘It may 
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\)e some oilier melbod can be devised, but let the main elements of the problem be 
remembered. The executive must own responsibility in certain matters to Parlia¬ 
ment. The Iej2;i8liilurc must on any supposition have substantial popular majority. 
If a eompletely irresponsible exo(‘Utive is confronted by predominantly popular 
legislature the result must be intolerable friction. There may be other possibilitieft 
more acceptable to Indian opinion and we consider that any alternative proposals 
that may be put forward to safeguard the purposes of ParliamtMit should receive 
full consideration.' 

Division of Bfiuects 

Wc have explained the serious diirnmltics of any statutory and rigid distribution 
of subjects to distinct jwrtions ot the executive with didcrent responsibilities. If, 
however, it would help the admittedly ditlicult position of popular members that a 
conventional division of res]>onsibility should be formally recognised, we should be 
prepared to make a saciifice of the forms of unity, yjrovided we might expect to 
maintain such degree of harmony and co-operation between the two elements in the 
Council as would secure to the i)opuIar ehanent training and experience over the 
whole held of (rovernment and to the official element a reasonable support in the 
legislature. Ihe despatch in order to complete the picture of the central executive 
meutiona that the existing power of the Governor-General in relation to the legis¬ 
lature must remain unimpaired and that the power of restoring rejected demands 
should be given to the (lOvcrnor-Gcneral in place of the Governor-General in Council. 
IVehnically the Council will cease to be the eolleagues of the Governor-General and 
will hetioraie his advisers, l)iit the appointment and dismissal of the mcmlters of the 
council will bo subject to the superintendence, direction and control of the Secretary 
of State whose spocitie eoiieiirrcnee would he needed for the appointment or rt'inoviil 
of any official member. 

PoTCNTIALITIFs OF DEVELOPMENT 

Finally referring to the potentialities of develojnneiit the des])ateh says : ‘It 
must be expected that any scheme of (iovernment at the ci'iitre will bo jiid^^ed by 
Indian opinion on the promise i< aflbrds of development into full responsibility. 
We think that the suggested form of unitary government leaves the path open for 
such development on natural linos and this is in our view perhai)S its main attrac¬ 
tion. No abrupt changes would he required. As Parliament revognised that the 
Indian legislature did not desire to pursue a iioliey inconsistent with the funda¬ 
mental purposes which Parliament wished to secure, the occasion for interference 
would become less frequent. Siinultanconsly necessity for retaining the official ele¬ 
ment in the Council would diminish. The <;lemcnt would with the approval of Parliamenl 
gradually be reduced leaving Avhal would in effect be a government progroR«ively 
responsible. Development would come by normal constitutional evolution throiign 
a wise use by the Indian legislature of its opportunities. Until such time as Inaia 
is able to make her own provision for defence and internal security w’e recognize 
with the Commission that sjiecial arrangements would bi‘ necessary for these sub¬ 
jects and for foreign policy. But over the rest of the field the process we haie 
indicated might continue without interruption.’ 

Ckntrai. Leo IB la t cue 

The despatch next deals with the constitution of the central legiHlature and says 
that the reconstruction of the Indian Legislature is perhaps the Feast vivid of the 
issues which have arisen in the recent political life of India. The Commissiou re¬ 
commend^ radical changes in the constitution of both chambers, but public opinion 
is not favourable to the changes proposed. The Government of India holds that 
the principles in favour of direct election as the ultimate system for a Federal 
Assembly are stron^r, but defers final conclusion till the matter had been thorough¬ 
ly discussed at the Round Table Conference. Discussing the merits of the scheme 
proposed by the Commission the despatch says that it is not necessary that the 
method of representation of the states and the provinces must be uniform and as 
regards the need for representation of the provinces it is argued that the Assembly 
should be constituted with regard to the suitability for dediug with broad political 
issues rather than with the functions performed only at frequent intervals for which 
even an inter-provincial Council could lie set up. Moreover there is room for some 
misgiving whether so great a degree of provincialization would be desirable in the 
Lower liouso in the central legislature. Either the provincial contingents would be 
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controll^ by tbo provincial Councils and the central legiHlaturc would be excessively 
provincialised or they would not be controlled by the provincial Councils and the 
responsibility of memb(;rH to the electorate might be even less than under the exis¬ 
ting rnethou of direct election from large general constituencies. Moreover under 
indirect election a party wishing to enter the Assembly would use the whole weight 
of all-India political associations upon the local legislature and simultaneous refer¬ 
ence of the central and provincial issues to the electorate will have a disturbing 
effect. These would introduce confusion and unroalily into provincial politics and 
be a real danger. 

Another objection would be that indirectly the elected Assembly must normally 
be incapable of occasional dissolution. The Governor-General should not be deprived 
of this power of dissokition to remove deadlocks. Moreover as the average number 
of votes re<jinred for a candidate s election by the provincial legislature w’ould be 
(‘ight this might open a wide door to the employment of improper methods. There 
were thus strong arguments for composing the Assembly by direct, election. The 
despatch at the same time suggests that the Hound Table Ckmference might consider 
for the transitional stage a mixed system of directly and indirectly elected represen¬ 
tatives through whom the ‘all-lndia’ and ‘p^'^^hicial’ points of view would find 
expression. The r(*al point is whether the physical conditions of India in fact 
make direct election ineffectual. Th(‘ Indian electorate is held together by agrarian, 
commercial, professional and cast*' relations and it is through these relations that a 
candidate approaches lh(‘ (‘l<'ctor and in this Avay political opinion is the result 
y)artly of incfividnal judgment but to a great extent of group movements’. ‘Moreover’, 
says the despatch, bvc an* iinpressnl with the further considerations that ten years 
ago Parliament of its own motion set up for the first time a directly elected Assem¬ 
bly re}>resentalive of tin? whole of India. Thai Assembly, in part perhaps because it 
is directly elected, has appealed to the sentiment of India and sown seeds as yet 
only fjui<‘kening real n'presentation. Accordingly, unless new considerations of 
greater im}K)rlanoo have to bo taken ijito aecouiU, wo fwl reluctant as yet to 
condemn nn e^])rriment umhatakiai so recently in a country awakening to political 
consciousness.’ 

The despatch recocnmends the retention of nomination because the necessity for 
maiutuiuing strength in the central Government forbids too drastic a limitation of 
the Governor-General's power to secure some measure of assured Parliamentary 
support. 

GoMi'o.srnoN of Assembly 

As regards the si/c of tlu‘ Assembly, the despatch recommends a maximum 
strength ( f 200 members in place of the existing 145 and in an illustrated statement 
i ontcmplates that of the 2f»0 members lot) shall be returned by territorial constitueucies 
and of tii(^ remaining 50 members seven members will be returned to represent the 
interests of landlords and five members of Indian commerce and the remaining 38 
members be nominated. 

The noniinated category would provide? for a maximum of 20 officials and for the 
representation of the doi)iessed classes and labour. 

As regards the 150 constitue ncies, these would be 80 uon-Muslim, 3 Sikh and 
13 European and it is urged that European commerce be directly represent^ in the 
Assembly. The prcurnt distribution by jirovinces would be retained. A Franchise 
Committee would investigate the question of reasonable extension of franchise. 

C’ouNCiL OF State 

As regards the Council of State the desiiatch declares that the present method of 
direct election has been quite successful, but would agree to indirect election for the 
tipper House, provided the change involved no prejudice to the rights of the mino¬ 
rities and commended itself to public opinion. The Government of India would 
retain the present proportion of elected and nominated members in order to secure 
a senatorial personnel and because it is desirable that for some time longer the 
central Government should be able to count on support from the Upper Chamber. 

The Assembly’s life of five years and the Council of State’s term of seven jean 
are approved. 

Defence 

Having described the general administrative and legislative dispositions at the 
centre, the despatch considers successively in greater detail the problems of deleiioe^ 
finance, commerce, railways and external affairs, 

52 
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A Civilian Member 

Discussing the issue raised by the problem of defence the despatch says ;—Tt is 
to be remembered, and experience in all countries during the Great War has brought 
home this lesson very forcibly, that the administration of defence cannot bo made 
the business of one department of Government alone. Jt would be preferable that 
the Government of India should retain its control of administration of defence but 
we should be prepared to consider our views if the Commission’s plan meets with 
acceptance at the hands of Indian opinion. The Government of India agree to the 
appointment of a civilian member for defcjice, but the Commandcr-in-Cliicf should 
retain the right of direct access to the (lOvcrnor-General and should as a rule be 
present in the Executive Council when military allairs are discussed.' 

The despatch says “We find ourselves in agreement with many of the 
Commission’s observations on the subject of military expendilure. It will be for 
his Majesty’s Government to consider whether the (.Commission’s arguments in favour 
of a subsidy from the inpicrial revenues should be accepted and whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India can establish a claim to a fixed contribution d(‘tcrniined by the 
factors to which the Commission have referred. We are in favour of the proposal 
for the constitution of o coininiitee on army s allairs, including members ,of the 
central Legislature, for the purpose of discussing ami kc(‘ping in touch with military 
questions as recommended by the Commission. 

“We are also in favour of the Commission’s suggestion that th(‘ military expendi¬ 
ture from Indian revenues should henceforward take the form of an annual total 
sum fixed for a period of years and revised at intervals. The general position of 
the Legislature in regard to defence matttws should, however, remain nnehanged. 
in particular, the existing facilities for the annual discussion of the military policy 
and expenditure in the course of the budget debates in the Assembly should 
continue.” 

Indianlsation 

The subject of Indianisation is dealt with at length. It is of paramount 
importance’, says the despatch, ‘that we should satisfy Indian opinion, that we are 
in capest iu our policy and that our inearures of Indianisation are din'cted towards 
any definite goal.’ 

The question of an Indian military college is fully examined and after weighing 
the rival advantages of Sandhurst and an Indian* military college*, the despatcii 
remarks that the difficulties would best be appreciated by imugming the attitude 
of British parents who in order to send her their sons into the army had to send 
them for training at an institution in a distant country. The deHi)atch proceeds:— 
‘.Some of our members prefer to make every C'fi'ort for the retention of the advantages 
of Sandhurst as long as possible, provided that the military authorities in England 
were prepared to accept Indian cadets in increasing proportions, that the progress of 
Indianization will require. Others of us take the view that tne (‘stablishment of an 
Indian military college should be set on foot as soon as practical'le. In these 
circumstances we have stated to the best of our ability the arguments in favour of 
either course and his Majesty’s Government will have an oi)portunity at the Con¬ 
ference to ascertain the Indian feeling on the matter.’ 

The Commission’s scheme for a separate dominion army is examined. ‘We 
confess,’ says the Government of India, That we do not at present sec what justifica¬ 
tion or incentive could be found for the creation of the proposed new’ force.’ 

The idea of provincialising certain units of the army is also rejected. ‘Wt would 
greatly prefer that all units hereafter selected for Indianization should retain the 
status and functions of re^lar fighting troops and that any advance in Indiauiiza- 
tion of officer ranks must be made within the army itself and that the units selects 
for this purpose hereafter must continue tc) be trained and employed in exactly the 
same way as those whieh retain their British officer establishment. But whatever 
may be the outcome of the Commission’s suggestion for the eventual creation of a 
separate army, we have sufficiently indicated in the foregoing paragraphs our whole- 
hear^ concurrence in the policy which they advocate for the meanwhile. Our 
aim IS to proceed with measures for preparing India to undertake a large share of 
the responsibility for her own defence ns rapidly as is practicable, and we shall be 
re^y to adopt whatever means may be found most suitable and effective for the 
achievement of that end/ 
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Finance 

The despatch next deals with the problem presented by finance. Parliament’s 
responsibilities in the financial sphere are classified under three main heads:—(1) 
Parliament must be able to ensure funds to meet the cost of defence ; (2) Parlia¬ 
ment could not relinquish the responsibility for good government without ensuring 
that the debts incurred during its period of responsibility are honoured ; (3) Parlia¬ 
ment must remain responsible for the pav and pensions, family pensions and pro¬ 
vident funds of all officials recniiled by the .Secretary of State. ’J'hese circumstances 
need not constitute a permanent obstacle to any transfer of financial responsibility 
but Parliament may demand some signal guarantee for future before surrenderiug 
the security provided by its direct constitutional power to control proposals 
for taxation and expenclitun' through a minister responsible to itself. If the confi¬ 
dence was shaken the flight of c.'ipital mieht w'cll be felt on a scale w’hich might 
mean financial and economic disaster. We have had evidence during the last lew 
months of this danger. The outstanding consideration is that in absence of special 
safeguards any preparation for the removal of the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State would represent fundamental chang^c which might be expected to give a very 
severe Shock to India’s credii. 


CrKia:\( Y 

On the subject of currency, i\u\ depatch says in unambiguous terras that the 
formation of a reserve hank on sound lines must be a condition precedent to any 
transfer of financial responsibility to a Minister answerable to the Indian Legislature. 
Such a bank’s constitution must contain safeguards against the danger of political 
interference and it must work in close cooperation with the Bank of England. The 
fact that this hank is giving counsel to Australia in a time of great difficulty may 
help to convince Indian opinion of its value. There are inherent difliculties in the 
present financial and economic position caused by the world depression, the political 
movement and the particularly heavy obligation for the redemption _of the existing 
loans over the next three years. 

Goyditioxs or Transfer of Responsibility 

It is made ch ar that an occasion for the transfer of financial responsibility can¬ 
not be reached apart from a fulfilment of certain conditions sueu as the restoration 
of normal economic conditions, the rc-cstablishment of credit and confidence and the 
inauguration and successful working for some time of a reserve bank with adequate 
sterling rf serves. The Government would do all in its power to expedite the fulfilment 
of sucli of the conditions as it can influence, but the weight of the task of establishing 
confidence in Indian administration must lie with the leaders of Indian opinion. 
An authoritative declaration by responsible leaders that they entirely discountenance 
the doctrine of repudiation of debts would be of some value, but great effect would 
bo if Indians could give some signal proof that they are willing to mobilize their 
private resources for the sake of establishing (stabilising ?) the national, financial, 

f osition. The main task of removing the misunderstanaing and mistrust lies on 
ndian shoulders. 

Three Safeguards 

‘But even after the transfer of finance, Parliament would require three safe¬ 
guards:—(a) the creation of consolidated fund charges to cover such items as in¬ 
terest on debt, railway annuities, nay, pension, family pension and provident fund, 
payment of civil oflicers appointed by the Secretary of State and army officers and 
the expenditure on defence ; (b) some powers of supervision and control to be vested 
in the Governor-General for the purpose of maintaining financial stability; (c) 
provision for the resumption of control by the Secretary .of State in the event of a 
threatened financial breakdown or au actual default under (o). The provisions under 
(h) and (c) imply an adequate supply at all times of information to representatives 
of His Majesty’s Government’. 

The despatch also urges that the proposal of the Simon Commission to transfer 
to the High Commissioner the function of borrowing in London from the SecretaiV 
of State be postponed until a reserve bank is created. The Government of India 
declare ‘ We consider that whatever the immediate constitutional chanm may 
be. a state has been reached now when the main direction of the finanoim poUey 
must definitely be regarded as resting wiUi the Government of India and that im 
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function of the Secretary of State should be recorded as that of giving counsel and 
support in financial matters to the Government of India rather than that of exer¬ 
cising detailed control. 

‘The essence of what wc contemplate is that we should endeavour as a first step 
to embark upon a period which is definitely acknowledged as a period of preparation 
for the transfer of responsibility. Our declared object would be to create such a 
state of afl^airs as to make a transfer possible and to do this with no avoidable 
delay.’ 

COMMEUCi: 

The chapter on Commerce is particularly ini cresting, jis it deals with customs 
tariff and snows the way to doing justice to both Brilish and Indian points of view 
in commerce. For the present two limitations on India’s comidele control of tariff 
are inevitable :~(1) The Government of India must look to lariff’ as the principal 
source of revenues, but even during the ])criod wilhin which control of the Finance 
department might remain in official hands, financial considerations need nol prevent 
substantial progress in the direction w'hich Indian opinion favours. (2) The tariff 

policy may have international reactiojis. So far as Great Brifain herself is concern¬ 
ed, control might reasonably be exercisc'd to secure for British goods the most 
favoured nation tariff treatment. But it would be for the Indian Government and 
Legislature of the future to decide all fpiestions of preferential rates of duty. 
Within these limitations there should be no interferenee with India's manngcmiait 
of her eustoms tariff and we believe a wide field will be opened un within which 
Indian members of the Government will be able to give efleet to India's desires. 

As regards British business, if once agreement could be nached to relievo the 

apprehensions of the European business community, control could pass ink) Indian 
hands without any frequent interference bv Parliament. The Eurojxans do nol 
wish to live by sufference or to be treatcci ns foreigners, Ihi* despatch sa>s:~ 
‘ An intimate connection must continue to exist between Great Britain and India 
and subject always to India’s right to receive reciprocal treatment, the citizens of 
the Empire should be allowed to enter India freely to engage frixly in any trade, 

business, profession or calling and to receive just Beatniciit. Indians, on the other 

hand, may fairly ask that in respect of certain national enterprises which are at 
present mainly or wholly in British hands, the British busimss eomnninily should 
cooperate in finding other methods to bring about the desired result. 

Railways 

As regards Indian railways, the purposes for which Parliament must, coiitiruie 
to be interested in railway are defence, finance, services and the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity. Thus the military authorities would need an assurance as to the efficiency 
of the traffic arrangements. The financial management must be such as to earn 
interest charges. As for the services, the question might arise as to the pereemtage; 
of European recruitment which for the future may be deemed necessary on niiUtary 
grounds. Parliament has a special obligation before any ch/inge occur to ensure 
that the interests of the Anglo-Indian community in the matter of employment on 
railways are protected. ‘ # 

Further, it would be necessary to locate the commercial management of railways 
elsewhere, while leaving the Government and the Legislature to determine broad 
questions of policy. For this purpose a statutory railway authority should be set 
uj) and statutory provision made for general principles in accordance wdth which 
railways should be administered. A detailed enquiry on the subject should be held 
by a committee or commission, because as an indispensable preliminary to the trans¬ 
fer to the bands of popular ministers, efficient commercial management of railways 
must be provided and also safeguards for the purposes Parlinment would hav^ in 
view. 

External Relationh 

As legarda external relations, despatch says:—On first class questions of 
policy, independent action by India is not yet within the realm of practical politics. 
Nevertheless there is a large range of external relations which may conveniently 
be BO classed in distinction from foreign affairs and in which we see scope for an 
increasing recognition of the individually of India among the nations of the world. 
It may well be that if the purposes of Parliament are defined as we propose, the 
Government of India may enjoy considerable liberty in matters such as commercial 
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treaties and treatment of Indians overseas. It is by the growth of understandings 
and convention and not by provisions of positive law that the Dominions have 
attained their present position. These are the lines on which Ijidia’s authority over 
her own external affairs must grow. If India by convention were authorised to 
negotiate and conclude agreements with other countries within the Empire and 
even with foreign nations, her feet would be set firmly upon the path along which 
the Dominions have preceded her. 

Central and Provincial GoverNxMents 

As regards the relations between the centre and the provinces, the despatch 
says It is not improbable that the ultimate solutiou of the problem of jurisdiction 
may be provincialisation of residuary functions. But we do not feel sure the con- 
ditions are yet prepared for a decision of this very important point in the future 
federal constitution of India. One member of the Oovorninent Mould make statu- 
torv provision giving such jurisdiction to the provinces, \vhilc the other members 
feel that so grave a decision cannot be taken at once and prefer to maintain the 
freedom which the devolution rules now afford to extend the provincial field. 

On the subject of legislative jurisdiefion the despatch agrees with the strong 
desire of the Comniission to see maintained the provisions of the existing Act. 
The present distribution of administrative responsibility is accepted. As regards 
the G. r. D., the Government of India hold that little practical value would attach 
to power to impose control over only one branch of the unified machinery of police 
administration. But as a recommendation on the point is ])crmis8ivc the Govern¬ 
ment are prepared to accept it on that basis. 

As regards financial jurisdiction the financial authorily should continue to be 
distributed by statutory rules and the residuary powers of taxation would be re¬ 
tained at the centre. The despatch accepts the Uommission's recommendation that 
the use of special and emergency powers by the Governors be supervised by the 
Governor-General and not by the Government of India. 

The despatch then examines the important question of the normal powers of the 
centre over the provincial Government and says If the Government of India 
failed^ to get its way, it would advise the Governor-General to act in relation with 
the Governor. The chair of authority would be the Governor-Geuerars powers of 
supervision over the Governor and the Grovernor's ovcrridij>g powers over his 
('!abiuet. 

SERVU’Iis 

The despatch next deals with the (juestiou of services. It accepts the Commis¬ 
sion's recommendations regarding the I. C. IS. and the I. P. S. and the I>ee Com¬ 
mission scale of Indianization is kept. But when this is reached, the future of 
each service would be fully reviewed. The despatch acce^its the provincial Gov¬ 
ernment's view that there is no necessity to continue recruitment for the Forest 
Service on an all-India basis. As regards Irrigation the despatch agrees that in 
all provinces except Bombay ana the Punjab the recruitment for the Irrigation 
branch of the I. tS. I], by the Secretary of Htate be discontinued. As regards 
Bombay and the Punjab, the local Government and the public opinion are con¬ 
flicting and the decision is left to his Majesty’s Government. 

The Commissioner s recommendation regarding the central services is endorsed 
except for recruitment to the superior telegraph, engineering and wireless branch. 

As regards safeguards, all local Governments agree with the Simon Commission 
that the right ot premature retirement should be granted indefinitely and the sug¬ 
gestion of the U. P. Government that for the sake of securing recruitment new 
r^ruits might as well have the right of retirement after fixed periods of service, 
the ^rliest of such period being twelve years, might be considered, should a neoes- 
sity for such a concession arise. 

The despatch urges his Majesty’s CJovernmont to restate in explicit terms the 
assurance on the point of security of pensions, family pensions and provident funds 
of services. The despatch mentions that in the meantime the Government of 
India 18 busy examining the memorials to see whether it is practicable to supple¬ 
ment the assurance by measures which will give a greater sense of security to 
services. The despatch accepts the principle of the proposals of public service com¬ 
missions in the provinces. 
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Indian States 

The despatch next deals with the knotty question of relations with Indian States. 
It says the ideal of an all-India federation is a distant one and the door should be 
left open for the possible creation of an all-India lepjislature in which both the 
s^tates and the provinces would be represented. As regards paramountcy, one mem¬ 
ber of the Government has suggested the existing arrangement to continue with the 
exception that the elected members of the Executive Council would be debarred from 
participating in the disposal of business relating to paramountcy and that if this is 
not acceptable then the responsibility for jmramountcy should be vested in the 
CfOvernor-Gcncral and not the Viceroy with a view to prevent complication if the 
office of Viceroy and Governor-General is separated. The other members differ and 
state that the Viceroy could obtain the opinion of his Council and that the dual 
designation of V^iceroy and Governor-General should eontiniie and that paramountcy 
should be vested under the former designation. ‘It is towards the Viceroy as his 
Majesty’s representative rather than as Governor-General of India that the princes 
fed that respect and devotion which is so valuable a factor in our dealings with 
them.' 

The despatch next refers to matters of common concern and future economic 
and financial relations and says that harmony between the two ludias would be 
needed not only in the sphere of finance and taxation, but also in such matters as 
legislation affecting the conditions of industry. Tt seems to us that the best occa¬ 
sion for reaching agreements satisfying this condition will be afforded by the forth¬ 
coming Round Table Conference and we recommend that every advantage should 
be taken of the omiortunity. If there were to be complete agreement as regards 
principles, it woula remain only in ease of each state to translate those principlt 3 S 
into terms of a tinancial sc'tlement. A second alternative, the possibility of which 
we do not exclude, would be agreement between representatives of the states on one 
Bide and of British India on the other that the whole question of future fmancial 
and wononiic relations should be referred to an arbitral tribunal whose decision 
would be accepted as binding on both parties.’ 

Relations w^inr ‘Home* Government 

An interesting chapter follows on relations with the Home (iovernment. dealing 
first with the executive authority of the Secretary of State, secondly with his powers 
of control and thirdly with the India Council. The doctrine of agency is rejected 
and the future constitutional position established that administration would be 
vested lu the Crown and exercisable at the centre by the Governor-General and in 
r u Governors but subject to such superintendence and control on 

behalf of the Crown as might in each case be found aiipropriatc. The retention by 
the Secretary of State of the general primary power of administration devolved 
upon him from the Crown is precluded. 

The despatch rejects the Commission’s view^ of undefined control of the SccrcLuy 
Stale and while agreeing to the Governor-General being placed under the 
unrestneted control of the Crow'n, says is implicit in our recommendation for 
a specification of the purposes of Parliament that both the Governor-General's 
sp^ial powers and also the Secretary of State’s powers of superintendence, direction 
and control should have*.no other extension than these purposes. 

Pa rliamentary Intervention 

Thus' the power of appropriation should in the first instam^e and by statute lie 
with the Governor-General in his legislature. Statutory rules should define the objects 
for which Parliamentary intervention in central administration may be practised 
but the rules should be broadly expressed and codification is deprecated. Tha 
Government of India suggest the nature of specifications that might be made in the 
statutory rules. They are described as (1) admiuistratiou of subjects entrusted to 
the Secretary of State, (2) defence of India against external aggression, (3) imperial 
interests includinjg foreign afiairs, (4) questions arising between India and other 
parts of the British Empire, '5) international obligations or any obligation arising 
from an arrangement with the Empire to which India is a party or which is other- 
wi^ binding upon India, (6) conditions of internal security, (7) financial stability 
and the credit of India and fulfilment of the existing obligations, (8J protection of 
minorities, (9) avoidance of unfair economic and commercial discrimination, (10) 
rights of services recruited by the Secretary^of State, and (11) maintenance of the 
constitution, 
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India Council 

As regards the Council of India, the despatch says the future constitution would 
leave littFe room for the Council of India as an independent authority with power 
over appropriations and then^ is no need for statutory provision for a corporate body 
of advisers. But the Secretary of State should have suitable advisers in regard to 
services, tinance, military problems and their experience, when Indian, should be recent. 

A Summary 

Summarising the results of their proposals, the Government oi India write :— 
‘We have accepted the principle.-i of a growing constitution and of an ultimate 
federation of all India and have in various places described our proposals for a 
partnership between India and Great Britain in the administration of British India 
observing scrujnilously the pronouncements which have in the past been made on 
behalf of Parliament in regard to the nature aiul pace of reform and endeavouring 
to appreciate and pay due respects to Indian desires. We have nevertheless adopted 
no rigid mould into which the new constitution of India should be forced. 

At the outset we described the demand of the Indian jmblic in relation to the 
Announcement made by the Viceroy and Governor-CJcncral on the diet October 
1929, declaring the attainment of Dominion Status to be ‘the nalnral is.siie of India's 
constitutional progress’ and uncorded our opinion that the broadest reasons of 
imperial jwlicy rendered it imperative to spare no cflbrts and even to take some 
risks in order to arrive at a constitutional solution which might carry the substan- 
liid assent of reasonable Indian thought. 

The rceorarneudations of the Indian Statutory Commission as the provincial 
constitutions with which in general we agree, represent a generous response to the 
popular demand for provincial autonomy. They contain within themselves means of 
increasing adaptation to local circumstances and to the wishes of those who will 
be charged with the task of working the constitution that the Commission have 
outlined. 

Our proposals for the eciilre iti amplitication of the plan put forw'ard by the 
Commission have been designed with a double purpose. On the one baud, we have 
sought to examine the means by wbii^h the relations between the executive and the 
legislature can be established on a basis which eflbrts a reasonable chance of har¬ 
mony in working. On the other, we have endeavoured to point the way to action 
that may now be taken to place upon the constitution the nrsi but definite impress 
of Dominion Status. If we read history aright it is exactly in this w'ay that each 
and all of the Dominions have attained to I constitutional nationhood. 

Accepting the recommendations of the Commission that the ’members of the 
central Gabinet should be appointed by the Governor-General we have drawn what 
appeared to us the consequential inference that the exercise of functions for the 
Government of India which reside in the Crown should be directly devolved upon 
the Governor-General and that therewith should go power to appropriate the 
revenues of India. We think it right to state clearly that if this were done, the 
Government of India would no longer merely be an agent of the Secretary of State, 
For the first time it would possess a distinct individuality. It would, it is true, 
be within specified limits under the control of his Majesty's Govermnent, but it is 
of the essence of our proposals that that control should be of such a nature as to 
establish partnership in place of subordination. The Government of India would 
then be a distinct entity capable of acting in domestic matters on its own initiative 
and within the orbit of its uncontrolled pow'ers free to pursue its own policy vis- 
a-vis the Dominions and foreign countries. It would occupy a new position which 
the growing freedom in the conduct of external affairs would connote. That it 
would not be an entirely independent Government is due to circumstances, iutemal 
and external to '.India, which are generally familiar and which invest the problem 
with such peculiar difficulty. 

But while we are bound to suggest means by which provision can be made for 
the period of transition w'hich must elapse before the complete fulfilment of the 
British purpose as declared in the announcements made on t^alf of his Majesty’s 
Oevernment, we would set no artificial or statutory barrier to the natural evolutioa 
we desire to see. We believe the greater part of Indian opinion will be ready to 
recognise the special interests of Parliament, provided that Great BritaiQ on side 
is prepared by action to show that she does not falter in her desire to invest India 
with the constitutional status that she seeks and that her political development ap« 
pears to justify. We would accordingly hope that if our suggeations are p6u^ ai; 
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tlic diHposal of the Conference, they may be of some asBistanco to those on whom 
will rest a heavy responBibility ana the result of whose labours all who can measure 
the issues that are involved will anxiously await. 

The despatch is signed by Ijord Irwin, Sir William Birdwood fSir George Rainy 
Sir James Crernr, Sir George Schuster, Sir B. L. Mittor, Sir Fazl-i-Hussaiu and 
Mr. J. W. Bhore. 


Provincial Governments’Views 


Followijig the puhlication of the Simon Report, the rrovincial Governments 
nrepared their viewn, and the Rubsidiary reports of the Governments of Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, the Punjab, the Central Ihovinces, the United f'rovinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assam and Burma were published. Some of these reports show very 
general agreement with the recommendations of the now defunct Simon Commission. 
Most are m favour of a federal basis for the future Government of India. All 
express anxiety for the security of the Services and opinions are sharply divided 
on the problem of Indian defence. Almost all approve the continuance of the 
Council of State. One or two Governments, like Madras, refrained from comment 
on the Central Government and contined themselves to expansive criticisms of the 
future of Provincial Governnjent. The general conclusion was that provincial 
needs must be met by a correspondingly flexible legislature. The almost,overwhelm¬ 
ing condemnation of the proposal for Second Chambers in the Provinces, for 
instance, does not invalidate the claim of a certain section in the United Provinces 
that it would lind one useful. Appended are a few of th(* ol)Hervationfl made by the 
Provincial Governments :~ 

Fe nKRAL GovERNM EXT 

Bombay : The proposed reconstitution will not give the Presidency a fair repre¬ 
sentation. The future Government of India must have n federal basis. 

Benyal: If India is to be one of the ‘‘constituent States of the Commonwealth of 
Nations united under the Crown,” ultimate constitution must be federal. 

The Punjab {officials) : Indirect election will emphasise and establish beyond dispute 
the federal nature of the Indian constitution. 

The U7iited Provmees : The direct system of election to the Federal Assembly should 
continue as it has existed hitherto. 

The Cetitral Provinces : The Legislative Assembly has voiced satisfactorily the 
national aspirations of the country. Unless those for whom the reforms have l)een 
designed are willing to work a Federal Assembly, it is of little use to force its 
creation. 

Behar db Orissa : On the proposal for a Federal Assembly opinion is divided. 

Assam : The proposal is welcomed. 

Provincial Government 

Bombay : A Provincial Cabinet should not include Ministers appointed from out¬ 
side the Council. Existing restrictions against encroachment upon the central sphere 
are too rigid. 

Madras : The Government accepts substantially the recommendations of the Report. 
Mphommedans must retain separate electorates until they agree to surrender 
them. The Governor must retain the right to nominate representatives for certain 
minorities. 

Bengal : Dyarchy must go and a unitary Government be established. The transfer 
of all subjects including Law and Order to Ministers is inadequate. The transfer 
cannot be made without safeguards. The safeguards provided in the Report are 
inadequate and illusory. 

The United Provinces : Conscious of the great dangers involved in responsible govern¬ 
ment but realising the abolition of dyarchy to be inevitable, the Government proposes 
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important eafeguards. The Ministry must accept reBpoDBibility for the whole policy of 
ihe Govt. The Governor may include in his Ministry oon-omcialB other than elected 
members of the legislature. A provincial statute must nx the salariea of Ministers. Votes 
of censure may be admiBsible only when they apply to the Ministry as a whole. 

The Governor 

Bombay : There must be some ultimate authority empowered to carry on the 
administration in emergencies. In the provinces the Governor appears to be the only 
authority to whom these powers can be entrusted. 

Madras : In the exercise of special and emergency powers the Governor should be 
subject to the control of the Governor-General. It is not necessary for the Governor 
to be the agent of the Governor-General. 

Bengal : The Governor must be armed with full and ample powers to deal with 
any emergency that may arise when the ordinary machinery of Government has come 
to a standstill or when its powers are seriously misdirectecf. Similar reserve powers 
must remain with the Governor-General in matters affecting the central Government. 

Central Provinces ; It is useless to envisage a Governor in constant need of powers 
against his Ministers. Once mutual confidence has gone, the time for the Governor 
to part with his Ministers has come. 

United l\ovinces : The Governor must be allowed to over-rule his Ministers, when 
this is necessary (1) to protect the safety of the province, (2) to prevent serious 
prejudice to one or more sections of the community, (3) to secure the fulfilment of 
Government liabilities for expenditure not subject to the vote of the legislature, 
(4) to carry out an order from the Government of India or the vSecretary of State, 
and (5) to fulfil duties statutorily imposed upon him personally. 

The Punjab : Safeguards are unnecessary. Other than by the over-riding powers 
of the Governor, there is no way of securing them. 

Bihar d- Orissa : It is impossible under present condition for the Governor to 
be merely a consuiutional Governor. A limited power of interference should not 
hamper the growth of a sense of responsibility. 

Assam : Ihe Governor’s powers of intervention in finance and legislation must 
be strictly parallel to his powers of interference in the executive field. 

Second Chambers. 

Bombay : A second chamber is too costly and it would be difficult to secure a 
sufficient number of members for it. 

Madras : Though it might perform many useful functions, it would dissipate too 
much the talent now available. 

Bengal : These bodies are legislative, not executive. They are not in session for 
more than a small part of the year. They, therefore, provide no safeguard in the 
matter of daily administration. 

United Provinces : There is no general agreement. Some members believe that a 
second chamber will obviate the use of the Governor’s special powen^ and relieve the 
anxieties provoked by a wide extension of the franchise. In the United Provinces 
there are classes from which such a chamber can suitably be constituted. 

The Pu7ijab (officials) : Balance of argument is against having a second chamber. 

The Army. 

Bombay : The pace of Indianisation must be accelerated. The Commission’s 
recommendations are not acceptable. They would make the attainment of Dominiou 
Status an impossibility. Indian sentiment would prefer a Dominion army built up 
under the orders of the Commander-iu-Chief. 

Madras : Indianisation of Armv should proceed far more rapidly than at present. 

Bengal ; The reasons advanced for the changes proposed by the Simon Report 
are insufficient. It is most desirable that the existing arrangements should not be 
altered at present. 

Central Provinces : Indian sentiment is not in favour of an army divorced fsom 
the control of the Government. No army can function in vacm, Indians would not 
barter their duty to defend themselves for an Imperial subsidy. The risk be taken of 
reducing some what the present crushing military expenditure so as to set fm 
funds for '*natiou>buildiog” purposes. 

United Provinces : The Army must bo adequate for defence and for many 
years to come British officers wih Indian troops will be necessary. 

The Punjab ( officials) : The menace is a realiw. For many years to ecNuo 
the Army must contain British troops and British officers serving with British nnitSi 
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Text of the Ordinances 


The News-sheeti & Newspapers Ordinance 1930 

The Unauthorised News-Sheets and Newspapers Ordinance 1930, being Ordinan^ 
no. 7 of 1930, was promulgated by H. E. the Viceroy on the 2nd. July 1930. 
The Viceroy, explaining the reasons, said 

‘Since the issue of the Press Ordinance organized attempts have been made to 
defeat its provisions and continue the mischievous activities against which it was 
directed by the issue of bulletins and news-sheets produced by cyclostyle and other 
simple processes. These publications are devoted without disguise to the promotion 
of sedition, the dissemination of false and malicious news and instigation of the 
public to the defiance of law. Experience has shown that the remedies at. present 
available against the publication of these biilletinfl and news-sheets are^ only partial 
and it has not been found possible to check eflectively their output. This can only 
be done by taking power to forfeit copies of such news-sheets and of newspapers 
which have not complied with the provisions of the Press Ordinance and also to 
forfeit machines other than declared presses on which they are produced. I have 
accordingly felt it my duty to promulgate an Ordinance which will enable more 
effective and speedy control to be exercised in these matters. The Ordinance will 
not affect in any way any press or new'spaper which conforms to the provisions ot 
the Press Ordinance and oi (he Press and Registration of Books Act 1807, nor does 
it impose on them any fresh restriction. It includes a simple procedure whereby 
those who desire to publish news-sheets of an unobjectionable character may obtain 
the requisite authority. The Ordinance is a measure of emergency and will lapse 
when tne Press Ordinance cca.se9 to be in force.’ 

Text of the Ordinani k 

The following is the text of the Ordinance 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide for th'* 
control of unauthorised news-sheets and newspaper now, therefore, in the exercise 
of the power conferred by section 72 of the dovernnient of India Act, the Governor- 
General is pleased to maxe and promulgate the following Ordinance : 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unauthorised NewH-Sheots and News¬ 
papers Ordinance, 1930. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India inclusive of Britsh Baluchistan, the 
Santhal Parganas and the Pargana of Hpiti. 

(3) It shall remain in force so long os the Indian Press Ordinance, 1930, 
remains in force. 

2. In this ordinance unless then* is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context; 

(a) ‘newspaper^ means any periodical work containing public news or comments 
on public news; 

(b) ‘news-sheet’ means any non-periodical document containing public news or 
any matter described in sub-section 1 of Bection 4 of the Indian Press Ordinance, 
1930: 

(c) ‘press’ and all machines, implements and plant and parts thereof and all 
materials used for multiplying documents; 

(d) ‘unauthorised newspaper’ means (i) any newspaper in respect of which there 
are not for the time oeina valid declarations under section 5 of the Press and 
Be^tration of Books Act, 18 d 7, and (2) any newspaper in respect of which security 
has been required under the Indian Press Ordinance, 1930, but has not been 
furnished; 

(e) 'unauthorised news-sheet’ means any news-sheet other than a news-sheet 
published by a person authorised under section 3 to publish it; 

(I) 'nndecUred press’ means any press other than a ipress in respect of which 
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there is for the time being a valid declaration under section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867; and 

Tg) ‘document’ and ‘printing press’ have the meaning assigned to them in the 
Indian Press Ordinance, 1930. 

Powers of Magistracy 

3. (1) The Chief Presidency Magistrate or the District Magistralc may by order 
in writing authorise any persons by name to publish news-sheets from time to time. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (1) shall be furnished to the persons 
thereby authorised. 

(3) The Chief Presidency Magistrate or District Magistrate may at any time 
revoke an order made by him under sub-section (1). 

Powers of Police 

4. (1) Any police officer may seize any unauthorised ’.news-sheet or unauthorised 
newspaper wherever found. 

(2) Any presidency magistrate, district magistrate, sub-divisional magistrate of 
the first class may by warrant authorise any police officer not below the rank of 
sub-inspector to enter upon and search any place where any stock of unauthorised 
news-sheets or unauthorised ncwspai>ers may be or may be reasonably suspected to 
be and such police officer may seize any documents found in such place which in his 
opinion are unauthorised news-sheets or unauthorised newspapers. 

Seizure and Forfeiture 

(3) All do<’umcnts seized under sub-section (1) shall be produced as soon as 
may be before a ])re8idcucy magiatralc, district magistrate, sub-divisional magistrate 
or magistrate of the first class and documents seized under sub-section (2) shall be 
produced as soon as may be before the court of the magistrate who issued the 
warrant. 

(4) If in the tipinion of such magistrate or court any of such documents are 
unauthorised news sheets or unauthorised new8pa|)ers, the magistrate or court may 
cause them to be destroyed. If iu the opinion of such magistrate or court any of 
such documents are not unauthorised news-sheets or unauthorised newspapers such 
magistrate or court shall dispose of them in the manner providoa in sections 523, 524 
and 525 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

5. (D Where a presidency magistrate, district, magistrate or sub-divisional 
magistrate has reason to believe that an unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised 
newspaper is being produced from an undeclared press within the limits of his 
jurisaiction he may by warrant authorise any |K)lice officer not below the rank of 
sub-inspector to enter upon and search any place wherein such undeclared press 
may be or may be reasonably suspected to be and if in the opinion of such police 
officer any press found in such place is an undeclared press and is used to produce 
an unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper he may seize such press and 
any documents found in the place which in his opinion are unauthorised news-sheets 
or unauthorised newspapers. 

(2) The police officer shall make a report of the search to the court which issued 
the warrant and shall produce before such court as soon as may be all the property 
seized provided that where any i)ro88 which has been seized cannot be readily 
removed the police officer may produce before the court only such parts thereof as lie 
may think fit. 

(3) If such court, after such inquiry as it may deem requisite, is of opinion that 
a press seized under this section is an undeclarea press which is used to produce 
an unauthorised news sheet or unauthorised newspaper it may, by an order in 
writing, declare the press to be forfeited to his Majesty. If after such inquiry the 
court is not of such opinion it shall dispose of the press in the mann^ piOTidM in 
sections 523, 534 and 525 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

^4) The court shall deal with the documents produced before it under 
section in the manner provided in sub-section (4) of section 4. 

6. Every warrant issued under this ordinance shall so far as it relates to a 
sM^h be executed in the manner provided for the execution of Criminal Prododuie, 
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Indemnity for Anything Done in Good Faith 

7. Every declaration of forfeiture purporting to be made under this ordinance 
shall, as against all persons, be conclusive evidence that the forfeiture has taken 
place, and no proceedings purporting to bo taken under this ordinance shall be called 
in question by any court, and no civil or criminal proceedings shall be instituted 
against any person for anything done or in good faith intended to be done under 
this ordinance. 


Frontier Martial Law Ordinance 1930 

11. E. the Viceroy and Governor-General issued on the lith. August 1930 the 
eighth Ordinance to provide for the proclamation of martial law, to (impower the 
authorities to make regulations for administering it, and to provide for other 
matters connected therewith and to be called the Martial Law Ordinance of 1930, 
It extends to the Districts of Peshawar of the N. W. F. Province, and may by 
notification be extended to any area in the Frontier Province. 

Part 1 relating to the proclamation and enforcement of Martial Law comes into 
' force at once in the Peshawar District. 

The provisions of Part 2 regarding special courts come into force in the said 
district on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

Explanatory Statement 

The Viceroy in his explanatory statement recalled the facts about the Africli 
attacks and said 

Some villages in the area near the City and Cantonments have been deserted by 
their inhabitants through terror. From others the women and children have been 
sent to the city for renige, while in others, the Afridis have received food, shelter 
and active assistance from some elements at least amongst the villagers. With the 
assistance of ill-disposed villagers, the tribesmen, though they are believed to have 
sustained considerable casualties, have generally been able to evade any decisive 
contact with the troops operating to evict them. The local authorities,'civil and 
militaryj have represented the insuflicieucy of their powers under the ordinary law 
for dealing with the menace thus created, and have asked for the proclamation of 
martial law in the Peshawar District. They have, at the same time, represented that 
it is their desire that the proclamation of martial law in this area should be accom¬ 
panied by the minimum of disturbance to the comfort and tranquillity of all peace¬ 
able citizens and by the least possible dislocation of the normal functions of the 
civil administration. After giving careful consideration to their reprcp'jntations, I 
have decided to accede to their request, and have accordingly, under the powers 
conferred upon me by Section 72 of the Government of India’ Act, promulgated an 
Ordinance which brings martial law into force in Peshawar District. 

Text of the Ordinance 

The following is the text of the Ordinance 

“1, Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it ncccBsary to provide for 
the proclamation of martial law, to empower the authorities to make regulations and 
issue orders to provide for the public safety and the restoration and maintenance of 
order, to authorise the trial of certain offences by special courts constituted under 
this Ordinance and to provide for other matters connected with the administration 
of martial law; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by Section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
follow!^ Ordinance: 

(1) This Ordinance may be called the Martial Law Ordinance, 1930. 

(2) It shall extend to the district of Peshawar on the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

(3) This section and Part I shall come into force at once in the said district and 
the Governor-General it| Council may, by notification in the “Gazette of India’' direct 
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that the provisions of Part II or any of them shall come into force in the said 
district on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

(4) The Governor-General in Council may by notification in ' Ihc Gazette of 
India” extend this Ordinance to any area in the North-West Frontier Province 
other than that specified in Hub-Section (2), and thereupon this section and Part I 
shall come into force at once in the area. The Governor-General in Council may 
further, by like notification, direct that the provisions of Part Tl or any of them 
shall come into force in that area on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2. In any area to which this Ordinance extends martial law shall be in force, 
and shall be proclaimed by such means and in such manner as the Local Govern¬ 
ment may direct and shall remain in force in any such area until wiihdrawn by 
the Governor-General in Council by notification in “The Gazette of India” where¬ 
upon the provisions of the Ordinance shall cease to apply in such area ; 

Provided that no failure to comply with any directions of the Ivocal Government 
as to the manner of proclamation in any area shall invalidate anything done in the 
administration of martial law in pursuance of this Ordinance in that area ; 

And provided further that the validity of any sentences ]iassed or of anything 
already done or suffered, or any liability incurred on indemnity granted, in accor¬ 
dance with the provisions of this Ordinance, shall not be affected by reason only of 
the fact that this Ordinance has ceased to be in force. 

3. The Governor-General in Council may by notification in “The Gazette of 
“India” in respect of any area to which this Ordinance extends, specify a date as 
beinp^ the date on which the emergency arose which made it necessary to proclaim 
martial law in that area. 

4 0) The General Officer Commanding-in-Chief. Northern Command, shall be 
the chief administering authority of martial law in all areas to which this Ordinance 
for the time being extends (such areas being hereinafter referred to as the martial 
law area). 

(2) The General Officer Commandiog-in-Chief may divide the martial law area 
into administration areas, and may appoint a district magistrate or an additional 
district magistrate or a military officer not below the rank of a Lieutenant Colonel, to 
bo the administrator of raarial law in each administration area. 

(3) The General Officer Commanding-in-Chicf may delegate any or all of his 
powers under this Ordinance to such person as he may select. 

(5) (D Regulations may be made in accordance with the provisions of this 
Ordinance to provide for the public safety and the restoration of peace and order 
and as to the powers and duties of the administrator, military officers and other 
persons in furtherance of that purpose. 

Power to Make Rp:(4Ulations 

(2) The General Officer Coraraanding-in-Chief may make regulations for the 
ivhole martial law area, and an administrator may make regulations for the 
administration area to which he is appointed. 

(31 A regulation made by an administrator shall not be inconsistent with any 
regulation made by the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief and a copy of every 
such regulation shall, as soon as may be, submitted to the general officer commanding 
in chief who shall have power to add to modify or rescind any such regulation in 
such way as he thinks fit. 

(4) Where the General Officer Commanding-in-chief has 'added to, modified or 
rescinded any r^ulation under subsection (3), he shall forthwith communicate the 
fact to the administrator who made the regulation, and such administrator shall 
thereupon cause to be published in the manner hereinafter, provided the regulation 
has been rescinded as the case may be. 

(5) A regulation may provide that any contravention thereto shall be punishable 
with any punishment authorised by any law in force in aiw part of British India 
and any such contravention shall, for the purpose of this Ordinance, be deemed to 
be an offence against a regulation or an order as the case may be. 

(6) The power to make regulations shall be subject to the following cohditions, 
namely (1) in making any r^ulation, the authority making it shall mterfiere with 
the ordinary avocations of lire as little as may be consonant with the exigencies of 
the measures which he deems to be required to be taken for the purposes of martlAl 
law. (2 ) Before making any regulation an administrator shall, if TOSsible. oooeuU 
the senior civil officer in direct charge of the administration larea .in whw 1b 
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crcieeB power but bhall uot be bound to follow his adviiie. And (4) the’penalty, if 
any, for the contravention of a ^heW be specified therein. 

(7) The authority making a regulation shall cause any regulation made by him 
to be published in such manner as he thinks best fitted to bring it to the notice of 
those affected, and a copy of every regulation made under this ordinance shall be 
transmitted to the comtnaudcr-in-chief in India. 

C. (1) And the administrator may in writing, emiiower any Magistrate, or any 
Military Officer of seven years’ service not below the rank of a Captain to make 
martial law orders in any part for the administration area for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying the repilations in that area, and the punishment for the contravention of 
any such order shall 'be that .specified in the regulations for the contravention of a 
martial law order, provided that no order shall be made which is inconsistent with 
the regulations. 

(2) Every Magistrate or officer making a martial law order, under sub-section (1) 
shall cause the same to be punished in such manner as he thinks best fitted to 
bring to the notice of those affected. 

(o) A copy of every such order shall, as soon as may be, submitted to the 
administrator, who shall have power lo add, to modify or rescind any such order in 
such way as he thinks fit. 

(4) IVhere an administrator has added to, modified, or rescinded any order under 
sub-section, he shall forthwith communicate the fact to the Magistrate or officer 
who made the order, and such Magistrate or officer shall thereupon cause to be 
published in the manner hcrein-beforc mentioned, the order as so added to or 
modified or the fact that the order has been rescinded as the case may be. 

7. (1) No ))erson shall (a) communicate to the enemy or (b) with the'inteution of 
communicating it to the enemy, collect, publish or attempt to elicit any information 
with respect to the movements, nurabcis, description, condition or disposition of any 
of His Majesty’s forces or of any police force engaged in the administering martial 
law or in restoring or maintaining of any military operations by any such forces or 
w'ith respect to any works or measures undertaken for or connected with or inten¬ 
ded for the purpose of any j>Iacc. 

(2) No person shall commit any act which is calcuiated to mislead or hamper 
the movements or imperil the success of any operations of His Majesty's forces or 
of any police force engaged in 'the administering martial law' or in restoring or 
maintaining order. 

(2) Any person who contravenes the provisions of sub-section (1) or sub-scction 
(2), shall be deemed to have committed an offence under Hection 121 of the Indian 
Tenal Code. 

(4) Any person who voluntarily assists or relieves with money, victuals or ammu¬ 
nition or knowingly harbours. i>rotects or conceals any enemy, shall be punishable 
W'ith rigorous imprisonment which may extend to ten years, or with fine or with 
both. 

Explanation : For the pur[)oscs of this section, the expression “enemy*’ includes 
any mutineers, rebels, or rioters against whom operations arc being earned out by 
His Majesty’s forces or the police for the purpose of restoring or mainiaining order 
in any area in which martial law is in force by or under the provision of this 
Ordinance. 

8. Save as otherwise provided in this Ordinance, all offences punishable under 
this Ordinance shall be dealt with by the ordinary Criminal Courts exercising juris¬ 
diction ID the administration area in the ordinary course of law, and those courts 
are already empowered to try any offence against a regulation or martial law order 
wJbich is not tried under the provisions of this Ordinance by a court coi^stituted 
thereunder. 

9. ^e ordinary Civil Court shall continue to exercise civil jurisdiction in the 
areas in which martial law is in force by or under this Ordinance, provided that no 
Civil Court shall exercise any jurisdiction by way of interference with any regula¬ 
tion or martial law order made under this Ordinance. 

Sentence of Whipping 

10. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Ordinance or in any regulation 
made thereunder, no court, whether it be an ordinary Criminal Court or a court 
constituted under this Ordinance, shall pass a sentence of whipping for any offence 
agaii^st a regulation or martial law order, except where the offender has, in the 
commission of the offence, used Cnminal force within the meaning of the Indian 
Behai Code. 
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11. Where any regulation or order is made or issued in area to which tWa 
Ordinance extends after the date notified in respect of that area under Bectioiv 3, 
and before the proclamation of martial law in that area under Section 2 by any 
officer acting in the exercise of military control for the purpose of providing for 
the pubic safety or the restoration or maintenance of order, contraventions of such 
regulation or order shall be deemed to be offences against a regulation or a martial 
law order in force in that area under this ordinance, and shall be triable and punish¬ 
able as if any sentence, authorised by any such aforesaid regulation or order were 
a sentence authorised by a regulation under this ordinance. 

12. Where in any area to which this ordinance extends after the date notified in 
respect of that area under Section 2, any sentence has been passed by any officer 
acting in the exercise of military control for the purpose of providing for the 
public safety or the restoration or the maintenance of order in respect of any con¬ 
travention of a regulation or order made, issued within the same period by any such 
officer, such sentence shall lie deemed to be as valid as if it, were a sentence passed 
under this ordinance in respect of an offence against a regulation or a martial 
law order in force in that area under this ordinance. 

13. No suit, prosecution or other legal proceeding, whatsoever, shall li« against 
any person for an account of or in respect of any Ad, matter .or thing ordered 
or done or purfxirting to have been ordered or done (a) under this ordinance Or (b) 
in the exercise of inilitaiy control in any area for the purpose of providing for the 
public safety or the restoration or maintenance of order after the date notified in 
respect of that area under section 3 and before the proclamation of martial law in 
that area under section 2 ; provided that nothing in this section shall prevent the 
institution of proceedings by or on behalf of the Oovermncni against any person in 
respect of any matter where such person has not acted in good faith and a reason¬ 
able belief that his action was nect^sary for the aforementioned purposes. 

14. Nothing in this ordinance shall be construed as in derogation of any powers 
for the maintenance of law and order exercisable by the (lovernor-Goneral in Council 
or any other authority. 

TART JI 
Spkcial Courts 

15. In this part ‘ The Code" means the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898. 

10. Courts of criminal inrisdiction may be constituted under this ordinance of 
the following classes, namely (1) special tribunals, (2) special judges, (3) special 
magistrates, (4) summary courts, (5) military courts. 

17. A Bpwial tribunal may be constituted by the Iak'uI Government for one 
or iiore administration areas, and shall consist of three persons who shall be 
appointed by the Local Government. The President of the tribunal shall be a person 
who has acted or is acting as Judge of a High Court and the other two members 
shall be persons who have acted for a period of at least two years in the exercise of 
the powers of a Bessions Judge under the Code. 

Explanation : For the purposes of this section, the expression “High Court” 
means any court which is a High Court for any of the purposes of the code. 

18. Bubject to the provisions of Section 38 a special tribunal shall try such 
offences as the Local Government, may by general or special order in writing direct. 

19. (i) A special tribunal may take cognizance of offences without the accused 
being committed .to it for trial, and in trying the accused persons, shall follow the 
proewure prescribed by the Code for the trying of warrant cases by Magistrates, 
provided that the special tribunal shall make a memorandum only of the sabstance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in its opinion, necessary in the 
interests of justice. 

(2) A special tribunal shall have all the powers conferred by the Code on a 
court of session exercising original jurisdiction. 

(3) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of a special 
tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

20. (l) Bp^ial tribunals may pass any sentence authorised by law or by regula¬ 
tions under this ordinance. 

(2) When an accused person is sentenced to death by a special tribunal, the 
President shall inform him of the period within which, if he wisnes to appeal hie 
appeal should be preferred. 

lei. An appeal shall lie in the case of any sentence, passed by a speolgl tkibujudf 
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of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of ten years or more, and 
the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act 1908 shall apply in 
respect of such appeal as though it were an appeal under the said Code from a 
sentence passed by a court of session exercising jurisdiction in the administration area 
in which the offence was committed. 

22. The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette 

make rules providing for; ’ 

(1) The times and places at which special tribunals may sit and /^ii) The proce¬ 
dure of special tribunals including the powers of the President, and the procedure 
to be adopted in the event of the President or any member being prevented from 
attending throughout the trial of any accused person. 

23. The Local Government may appoint to be a special judge for one or more 
administration areas any officer who has acted for a period of not less than two 
years in the exercise of the powers of a sessions judge under the Code. 

24. (1) Subject to the provisions of Section 38, a special judge shall try such 
oftVnces as the J-«oc*al Government or an officer einpowcrd by the Local Government 
in this behalf may bv a general or special order in writing direct. 

(4) A special judge shall follow the same procedure and shall have the same 
powers as a special tribunal follows and has under Sections 19 and 20. 

2f). An appeal shall lie in the case of any sentence passed by a special judge of 
death or transportation or imprisonment for a term of live years or more, and the 
provisions of the code and ot the Indian Limitation Act 1908 shall apply in respect 
of such appeal, as though it were an appeal under the said Code from sentence 
passed by a court of session exercising jurisdiction in the administration area in 
which the oll’ence was committed. 

20. Any magistrate of the first class who has exercised the powers of a magis¬ 
trate of the first class for a period of not less than two years may be invested by 
the Local Government with the powers of the special magistrate under this Ordinance 

27. yubject to the provisions of Section 38, a special magistrate shall try such 

offences other than offences punishable with death as the Ixical Government or an 
officer empowered by the Local Government in this behalf may by general or special 
order in writing direct. » t' 

28. In the trial of any case under this ordinance, a special magistrate shall 
follow the procedure laid down in Sub-Section (1) of Section 19 for the trial of cases 
by a special tribunal, and shall have all the powers conferred by the Code on a 
magistrate. 

29. A special magistrate may pass any sentence which may be passed by the 
court of a magistrate specially empowered under Sec. 30 of the Code. 

30. (1) Where a special magistrate pusses a sentence of transportation cr 
imprisonment for a term exceeding two years, an appeal shall lie to the special 
tribunal constituted for the area in which the oflence was committed or if social 
tribunal has been so constituted, to the court to which an appeal would lie under 
the Code if the sentence had been passed by a court of session exercising jurisdiction 
in the administration area in which the olfence was committed. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented wdthin seven days from 

the date of the sentence. ^ 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under the Section a special tribunal shall have the 
same powers as an appellate court under the Code. 

3j. If any question arises whether, under any order made under Sec 18 Sec 
24, or Sec. 27, an offence is triable by a special tribunal, a special judge or a special’ 
magistrate, the question shall be referred for decision to the Local Government and 
its decision shall be final. 


Powers of Summary Courts 

32. An administrator may, by general or special order in writing, empower 
any magistrate appointed under the provisions of the code to exercise the p^ers 
of a summary court iu any administration area specified in the order. 

33. <1) Subject to the provisiems of Sec. 38, a summary court shall have power 
to try such offence as the administrator may by general or special order direct 
provided that no person shall be tried by a summary court for au offence which is 
punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding five years 

(2) The administrator or any au^ority empowered by him in this behalf shall 
by a general or sj^ial order, give directions as to the distribution among the 
summary eourte of cases tnable by them under sub-section (i) 
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34. In the trial of any case, a summary court shall, as far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down m the code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a magistrate ; provided that the court shall 
not bo required to record more than a memorandum of the evidence, or to frame a 
formal charge ; and provided further that, in the trial of any offence punishable with 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, the court may follow the proce¬ 
dure for the summary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in Chapter 
XXII of the Code. 

35. Summary courts may pass any sentence authorised by law or by the regula¬ 
tions under this Ordinance, provided that such courts shall not pass a sentence of 
imprisonment for a term exceeding two years or of fine exceeding Rs. 1,000. 

36, (1) If a summary court is of opinion that the offence disclosed is one which 
it is not empowered to try, it shall send the case for trial to the special tribunal, 
special judge or special magistrate, or if no such court has been so empowered to an 
ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction. 

(2) If the summary court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered 
to try should f)c tried by a court of superior jurisdiction or that it requires a punish¬ 
ment in excess of which the summary court is empowered to inflict, it shall stay 
proceedings and report the case to the administrator who shall (a) direct that the 
case shall be tried by a summary court or (b) send it to an ordinary criminal court 
having jurisdiction or. fe) if he is of opinion that it should bo tried by a special 
judge or special magistrate, report it for the orders of the Local Government. 

Milftary Courts 

37 (Ij Subject to the provisions of Section 38, the Administrator lor any officer 
not below the rank of a field officer authorised by him by general or special order 
in this behalf, may, where in his opinion the exigencies of the situation require the 
adoption of this course for the purpose of restoring or maintaining order, 
by an order in writing direct that (a) any offence against Section 121, or Sec. 
122 or See. :»02 of the Indian Penal Code or (b) any offence punishable under this 
Ordinance or (c) any offence specified in this behalf by the Local Government with 
the previous sanction of the Govern or-General in Council by notification in the 
local official Gazette or (d) any attempt to commit, or the abetment committed in 
any area to which this Ordinance extends, by any person captured or arrested after 
this part has come into force in that area, shall be tried by a military court to be 
convened by him. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance, a military court for the purposes 
of such trial, shall bo constituted in the same manner and shall exercise 
the fame powers and follow the same procedure as a summary general court- 
martial t!onvencd under the Indian Army Act 1911 for the trial of a person sub^t 
to that Act who has on active service committed an offence under that Act. The 
provisions of the Indian Army Act and of the rules made thereunder shall apply 
to and govern all such proceedings ; provided that any person excercising the powers 
of a Magistrate of the first class or a sessions judge may be appointed a member 
of a military court under this Ordinance, and provided further that a memorandum 
of the evidence given at the trial and the statement, if any, made by the accused 
shall always be recorded. 

{3) The finding and sentence of a military court under this Ordinance, shall be 
subject to confirmation by the convening oflficer, provided that every sentence of 
death shall be reserved for confirmation by the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief. 

38 (1) No court constituted under this ordinance shall any offence unless 
such offence was (a) committed within an area to which this Ordinance extends, (b) 
committed after the date notified in respect of that area under Section 3, and (c) 
connected with the events which have necessitated the proclamation of the continu¬ 
ance of martial law. 

(2) If any question arises whether or not an offence is an offence of the nature 
described in clause (c) of sub-section (1), the decision of the court taking cognisance 
of the case under the Ordinance, or in the case of a military court of the adminis* 
trator, shall be conclusive on the point, and such decision shall not be questioued in 
any court. 

39. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Ordinance, the Local Govern¬ 
ment may by general or special order appoint places outside the area in wMch 
martial law is in force at which any court constituted under this Ordinance may ’ 
sit for the trial of offences. 

54 
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Defence of Accused Persons 

40. Every person accused of an offence before a court constituted under this 
Ordinance Bnall be entitled to bo defended by a legal practitioner, provided that the 
court shall not be required to grant an appointment for the purpose of securing the 
attendance of a legal practitioner if, in the opinion of the court, such adjournment 
would cause unreasonable delay in the disposal of the case. 

41. In the execution of any sentence of whipping passed by a court constituted 
under this Ordinance, only the provisions of suD-section (2) of section 392, and the 
provisions of Sections 393, 394 and 395 of the code shall apply, and every such sentence 
ahall^ as far as possible, be carried out in a place to which the public shall not be 
admitted. 

No sentence, finding or order passed by a court constituteil under this 
Ordinance shall be invalid by reason only of any error, omission or irregularity in 
any proceedings brfore or during the trial unless such error, omission or irregularity 
has, in fact, occasioned a failure of justice. 

43. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of the code or of any other law for the 
time being in force or anything having the force of law, there shall be no appeal 
from any order or sentence of a court constituted under this Ordinance ; And save 
as aforesaid no court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence or to 
transfer any case from any such court or to make any order under Section 49l of 
the Code or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any proceedings of any 
such, and save as provided in Section 37, no sentence shall be subject to confirma¬ 
tion. 

(2) The power of the Governor-General in Council or the Local Government to 
make orders under Section 401 or Section 402 of the Code shall apply in respect of 
persons sentenced by courts constituted under this. 


The Unlawful Association Ordinance 1930. 


On the October 1930 the Viceroy promulgated Ordinance no. IX of 1930 
called the ‘Unlawful Association Ordinance 1930’ to make further provision against 
aasociations dangerous to the public peace. The statement explaining the reasons for 
enacting it ran 

The civil disobedience movement has now been in progress for nearly six months. 
During that period its authors and supporters have done their utmost to subvert 
the Government as ^ law established and to propagate a spirit of defiance of con¬ 
stituted authority. They have incited ignorant and credulous people to open and 
organised breaches of law and have instigated them to refuse payment of public 
dues. They have attempted to undermine the loyalty of the array and the police 
and have been the cause, directly or indirectly, of numerous outbreak of violence. 
Its leaders have deliberately rejected the way of constitutional representation which 
lay open to them and have expressed their determination to continue their lawless 
action to the utmost of their ahility. The movement has already been responsible 
for much loss of life and property and has inflicted grave financial injuries on many 
thousands of innocent persons, and have been forced agains" their will to submit to 
methods of coercion and intimidation employed. 

Forfeiture Of Property 

In view of the declared intention of the Congress to cause still greater damage and 
suffering to the public, I have considered it my duty toj take suen further powers 
as in the opinion of my Government will assist in checking the activities of various 
organisations through which effect being given to the mischievous programme of 
the civil disobedience movement and other subversive movements. It has been 
represented to me and my Government that the provisions of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (Act no. XIV of 1908) are defective in so far as they do not ename 
poBsession to be taken of buildings and other’s property used for the purpose of an 
association that has been declared to be unlawful under this Act. 
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In some parts of the country and more particularly in the districts of Gujarat, 
associations have established their headquarters in towns and villages from which 
supporters of the civil disobedience movement carry on their pernicious activities 
and seek to persuade the ignorant to defy the law and to refuse payment of 
Government dues. In these circumstances, I have thought it right to promulgate an 
ordinance which will enable the Government to take effective measures lor the 
occupation of immovable properly and for forfeiture in certain conditions of movable 
property used for the purpose of any association declared to be unlawful under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

A Matter of Grace-Compensation 

It is not my desire or that of my Government in so far as this may be avoided 
without deteriment to the public and general interests which it is the purpose of the 
Ordinance to protect that unnecessary loss should be caused to inaividuals who 
may have disposed of their properties to organizations connected with the civil 
disobedience and other subversive movements and arc not themselves supporters of 
these movements. With this object in view, I have caused te be issued to the local 
executive instructions which provide for the grant as a matter of grace of reasonable 
compensation to any person who has suffered loss from the occupation or forfeiture 
of his property and in regard to whom there is satisfactory ground for a belief that 
he has piven direct or indirect support to the movement with which the unlawful 
association is connected I have further requested the local Governments to consider 
with sympathy the return to third parties of the property occupied or attached 
under the Ordinance provided that it is not required for the purposes of the Govern¬ 
ment and that the third party concerned gives assurances to the satisfaction of the 
local Government in regard to its future use. 

A Warning 

I desire, however, to make it clear that these instructions primarily relate to 
associations which arc now unlawful or are declared to be unlawful immediately 
after the promulgation of this Ordinance and will not ordinarily extend to the case 
of property used for the purpose of any association that may tbereafter be declared 
unlawful. All those whom it may concern should, therefore, take due warning 
against the lease or other deposition of property to any association or any person 
connected therewith, whose presence or future activities may render the association 
liable to be declared unlawful. 

I greatly deplore the necessity by which I have been constrained to make and 
promvlgatc this Ordinance and other cognate measures of emergency, .but I am 
persuaded that if the force of public opinion which is to an increasing extent being 
directed against the grave injury which the civil disobedience movement is causing 
to the country is exerted yet more effectively to resist its activities and to demana 
of those responsible for it that it shall be ended and if the public opinion is 
supported in this resolution by the action and conduct of individual citizens each 
in his respective sphere or interest, influence and responsibility, there will be speedy 
restoration of such conditions of order and tranquility as may enable me to regard 
these measures as no longer necessary. 

Text of the Ordinance 

The following is the text of the Ordinance :— 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to make further 
provision against associations dangerous to the public peace. 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferrea by section 72 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1 (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Association Ordinance, 11130. 

v2) This section and section 8 extend to the whole of British India indudinjg 
British Baluchistan and the Bonthal Parganas and the remaining provisions of thS 
Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinoes as the 
Governor-General in Council may by notification in the Oaxette of India specify. 

(3) This section and section 8 shall come into force at once and the remaitiing 
provisions of this Ordinance shall come into force in any area to which tbe^ have 
been extended on such date as the local Government may by notifioaUoii m 
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the whole of the area to which the said provisions have been extended in the 
province or to any part of such area. 

2. In this Ordinance unless Ithere is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context 

(a) ‘Magistrate’ means in a presidency town the chief presidency magistrate and 
elsewhere the district magistrate ; 

(b) ‘Notified place’ means a place notified under sub-section (1) of section 3 ; 

(c) ‘Place’ includes also a house, building, tent and vessel, and 

{d) ‘Unlawful association’ means an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

3 (1) The local Government may by notification in the local official Gazette 
notify any place w^hich in its opinion is used for the purposes of an unlawful 
association. 

(2) The magistrate or any officer authorised in this behalf in writing by the 
magistrate may Ithereupon take possession of the notified place and evict therefrom 
any person found therein and shall forthwith make a report of the taking of 
possession to the local Government. 

(3) A notified place whereof possession is taken under sub-section (2) shall be 
deemed to remain in the possession of Government so long as the notification under 
sub-section (1) in respect thereof remains in force. 

4. (1) The magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place shall also 
take possession of all movable property found therein and shall make a list thereof 
and submit it with a report of the taking of possession of such movable property to 
the local Government. 

(2) If in the opinion of the local Government any articles specified in the list 
are or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful association, it may by order in 
writing declare such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty and may give such 
directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

(3J All articles specified in the list which are not so forfeited shall be deemed to 
remain in the possession of Government so long as the notified place in which they 
were found remains in the possession of Government and such articles may be 
used in such manner as the magistrate may direct. 

9. Any person who enters or remains upon a notified place without the permis¬ 
sion of the magistrate or of an oflicer authorised by him in this behalf shall be 
deemed to commit criminal tresnass and notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1808, any such offence of criminal trespass shall be 
cognizable and non-bailable. 

6. Before this Ordinance ceases tc have effect or before a notification under sub¬ 
section (1) of section 3 is cancelled, the local Government shall give such general or 
^ecial directions as it may deem requisite for regulating the relinquishment by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property found thereon 
which has not been forfeited to his Majesty. 

7. Every report of the taking of possession of property and every declaration of 
forfeiture made or supporting to be made under this Ordinance shall as against 
all persons be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been forfeited as the <^j!\se may be and no pro¬ 
ceeding purporting to be taken under this Ordinance shall be called in question by 
any court and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person 
for anything done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance or 
against Government or any person acting on behalf of or by authority of Govern¬ 
ment for any loss or damage caused to or in respect of any property whereof pos¬ 
session has Been taken by Government under this Ordinance. 

8. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
all offences punishable under sub-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailablc. 


Pren & unauthorised News-sheet & News-paper Ordinance 1930 

Ordinances X and XI were promulgated by His Excellency Lord Irwin on the 
2Srd, December 1930, the former to provide for the better control of the press and of 
unauthorised news-sheets and news-papers, the other to provide against instigation 
and^refuBal Qf payment of certain liabilities. 
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The following is His Excellency Lord Irwin's statement of objects and reasons 
appended to Ordinance X regarding the press and newspapers :— 

When I promulgated the Press Ordinance on the 27 th April, 1930 , I said that, 
whatever might have been the professed objects of those who launched the civil 
disobedience movement, it was rapidly developing into violent resistance to constitu¬ 
ted authority. The events during the months that have since passed have sufficiently 
proved the truth of the apprehensions I then expressed, and it is only by vigorous 
action and constant vigilance that control of the situation has been maintained. But 
though the measures taken by the Government, combined with the growing recogni¬ 
tion by the public of the dangers with which the movement is fraught, have averted 
more serious consequences that might have been anticipated, the activities of those 
responsible for the movement are still manifest in the continued efforts that are being 
made to challenge the authority of constituted Government and which are a grave 
menace to the public tranquility. 

At the sametime there has lately been a serious increase in premeditated crimes 
committed by those who have rejected the method of non-violence. There is no 
room for doubt that inflammatory writings in the press both stimulate recruitment to 
the revolutionary movement and incite the commission of violent crimes. 

With the expiry of the Press Ordinance on the 26 th October last, it was my hope 
and that of my Government that the press would observe such reasonable restraint 
as would make it unnecessary to restore the powers that had lapsed. 1 regret that 
those hopes have been disappointed and that it is again necessary to resort to 
special measures. I regret this the more because it is my earnest hope, and it is that 
of my Government, that the deliberations now proceeding in London may bring to 
India a permanent solution of her political troubles and I trust that it may be possible 
to dispense with these special powers at no distant date. But since the lapse of the 
earlier Ordinance there has been a progressive deterioration in the tone of the press 
and this has been particularly marked durings the past few weeks. 

It is again the policy of many newspapers consistently to encourage the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement and thus to foster conditions of disorder, while others which 
suspended publication while the Ordinance was in force are again giving direct or 
indirect incitement to violent or revolutionary crime. I am satisfied that writings of 
this nature are material factors in the creation of the state ol emergency which exists 
and in regard to which it is my duty to take special powers. I have accordingly 
promulgated an Ordinance for the better control of the press and of unauthorised 
news-sheets and news-papers. 

It is not my desire that the Ordinance should restrict the just liberties of the press 
or should check fair criticism of the administration or of constitutional proposals, nor 
is it my desire that action should be taken under this Ordinance in regard to writings 
published previous to its promulgation, and I have caused the necessary instructions 
in this respect to be issued to the local Governments. 

I regret that, having regard to the urgent necessity of taking measures to meet 
the present situation, I have not thought it possible to await the meeting of the central 
Legislature, but it is the intention of my Government to bring the matter before it at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Text of the Ordinance. 

The following is the text of Ordinance X (regarding the press) :— 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide for the 
better control of the press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers : 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by sec. 72 of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance :— 


Short Title and Extent 

I. (j) This Ordinance may be called the Press and Unauthorised News-Sheets 
and Newspapers Ordinance, 1930 . 

( 2 ) It extends to the whole of British India, inclusive of British Baluchistan 
and the Santhal Parganas. 
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Definitions, 

2 . In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context 

(1) ‘Book’ includes every volume, pamphlet or leaflet in any language and every 
sheet of music, map, chart or plan separately printed or lithographed : 

( 2 ) ‘Document’ includes also any painting, drawing or photograph or other 
visible representation ; 

( 3 ) ‘High Court’ means the highest civil court of appeal for any local area, 
except in the case of the province of Coorg, where it means the High Court of 
Judicature at Madras ; 

( 4 ) ‘Magistrate* means a district magistrate or chief presidency magistrate ; 

( 5 ) ‘Newspaper’ means any periodical work containing public news or comments 
on public news ; 

( 6 ) ‘News-sheet’ means any non-periodical document containing public news or 
comments on public news or any matter described in sub-section (i) of sec 4 ; 

( 7 ) ‘Press* includes a printing press and all machines, implements and plant and 
parts thereof and all materials used for multiplying documents ; 

( 8 ) ‘Printing Press* includes all engines, machinery, types, lithographic stores, 
implements, utensils and other plant or materials used for the purpose of printing ; 

( 9 ) ‘Unauthorised Newspaper* means (a) any newspaper in respect of which there 
are not for the time being valid declarations under sec. 5 of the Press and Registra¬ 
tion of Books Act, 1867 , and (b) any newspaper in respect of which security has been 
required under this Ordinance but has not been furnished ; 

( 10 ) ‘Unauthorised News-sheet* means any news-sheet other than a news-sheet 
published by a person authorised under sec. 15 to publish it: 

(11) ‘Undeclared Press* means any press other than a press in respect of which 
there is for the time being a vaild declaration under section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867 . 

Control' of Printing Presses. 

^ (i) Every person keeping a printing press who is required to make a declara¬ 
tion under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 , shall at the 
time of making the same, deposit with the magistrate before whom the declaration 
is made security to such an amount, not being less than Rs. 500 or more than Rs 
2 , 000 , as '-the rnagistrate may in each case think fit to require in money or the equi¬ 
valent thereof in securities of the Government of India ; provided that the 
magistrate may, if he thinks fit, for special reasons to be recorded by him, dispense 
with the deposit of any security ; provided further that if a deposit has been required 
under sub-section ( 3 ) from any previous keeper of the printing press, the security 
which may be retjuired under this sub-section may amount to Rs. 5000 . 

( 2 ) The magistrate may at any time cancel an order dispensing with security and 
require security to be deposited, and he may at any time vary any order fi' ing the 
amount of security under this sub-section or under sub-section (i). 

( 3 ) Whenever it appears to the local Government that any printing press kept 
in any place in the territories under its administration in respect of which a declara¬ 
tion was made prior to the commencement of this Ordinance under section 4 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 , is used for any of the purposes described 
in section 4 sub-section (i), the local Government may, by notice in writing, 
require the keeper of such press to deposit with the magistrate within whose jurisdic¬ 
tion the press is situated security to such an amount, not being less than Rs. 500 
or more than Rs. 5 , 000 , as the local Government may think fit to require, in money 
or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

Power to Declare Security Forfeited in Certain Cases 

4 (i) Whenever it appears to the local Government that any printing press in 
respect of which any security has been deposited as reguired by section 3 is used for 
the purpose of printing or publishing any news-paper, book or other document con¬ 
taining any words, signs or visible representations which are likely or may have a 
tendency, directly or indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, 
implication or otherwise, (a) to incite to murder or to any offence under the Explo¬ 
sive SubsUnces Act, 1901 , or to any act of violence, or (b) to seduce any officer, 
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soldier, sailor or airman in the Army, Navy or Air Force of His Majesty or any police 
officer from his allegiance or his duty ; (c) to bring into hatred or contempt His 
Majesty or the Government established by law in British India or any Indian Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty or any class or section of His Majesty's 
subjects in British India, or to excite disaffection towards His Majesty or the said 
Government or any such prince or chief; or (d) to put any person in fear or to 
cause annoyance to him and thereby induce him to deliver to any person any pro¬ 
perty or valuable security or to do any act which he is not legally bound to do or 
to omit to do any act which he is legally entitled to do ; or (e) to encourage or incite 
any person to interfere with the administration of the law or with the maintenance of 
law and order or to commit any offence or to refuse or defer payment of any land 
revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable to the Government or to any 
local authority or any rent of agricultural land or anything recoverable as 
arrears of or along with such rent ; or (f) to induce a public servant or a servant 
of a local authority to do any act or to forbear or delay to do any act connected 
with the exercise of his public functions or to resign his office; or (g) to promote 
feelings of enmity or harted between different classes of His Majesty's subjects; 
or (h) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to His Majesty's forces or in any 
police force or to prejudice the training discipline or any such force ; 

The local Governrnent may by notice in writing to the keeper of such printing press 
stating or describing the words, signs or visible representations which in its opinion 
arc of the nature described above, declare the security deposited in respect of such 
press or any portion thereof and all copies of such newspaper, book or other docu¬ 
ment, wherever found in British India, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Explanation /—In clause (c) ‘the expression disaffection’ includes disloyalty and 
^ all feelings of enmity. 

Explanation //—Comments expressing disapproval of the measures of the 
Government or of any such Indian Prince or Chief as aforesaid, with a view to obtain 
their alteration by lawful means or of the administrative or other action of the 
Government or of any such Indian Prince or Chief or of the administranion of 
justice In British India, without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt 
or disaffection, do not come within the scope of clause (c). 

( 2 ) After the expiry of 10 days from the date of the issue of a notice under 
sub-section (I), the declaration made in respect of such press under sec. 4 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 , shall be deemed to be annulled. 

Deposit of Further Security 

5 . (i) Where the security given in respect of any press or any portion thereof 
has been declared forfeited under sec. 4 , every person making a fresh declaration 
in respect of such press under sec .14 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867 , shall deposit with the magistrate before whom such declaration is made security 
to such an amount, not being less than Rs. 1,00 or more than Rs. 10 , 000 , as the 
magistrate may think fit to require in money or the equivalent thereof in securities 
of the Government of India. 

( 2 ) Where a portion only of the security given in respect of such press has 
been declared forfeited under sec. 4 , any unforfeited balance still in deposit shall 
be taken as part of the amount of security required under sub-section (i). 

Power to Declare Further Security 

6 . If after such further security has been deposited the printing press is again 
used for the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or other document 
containing any words, signs or visible representations which in the opinion of the 
local Government are of the nature described in sec. 4 . sub section ( 1 ), the local 
Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper of such printing press stating 
or describing such words, signs or visible representations, declare (a) the further 
security so deposited or* any portion thereof, (b) the printing press used for the 
purpose of printing or publishing such newspaper, book or other document or found 
in or upon the premises where such newspaper, book or other doc ument is, or at 
the time of printing the matter complained of was printed, and (c) all copies of 
such newspaper, book or other document, wherever found in British India, to be 
forfeited to His Majesty. 
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Deposite of Security by Publisher of Newspaper 

7 ( 1 ) Every publisher of a newspaper who is required to make a declaration 
under sec. 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 , shall, at the time of 
making the same, deposit with the magistrate before whom the declaration is made 
security to such an amount, not being less than Rs. 500 or more than Rs. 2 , 000 , as 
the magistrate may in each case think fit to require, In money or the equivalent 
thereof in securities of the Government of India ; provided that the magistrate 
may, if he thinks fit for special reasons" to be recorded by him, dispense with the 
deposit of any security ; provided further that if a deposit has been required under 
sub-section (3) from any previous publisher of the newspaper, the security which 
may be required under this sub-section may amount to Rs. 5000 . 

( 2 ) The magistrate may at any time cancel and order dispensing with security 
and require security to be deposited, and he may at any time vary any order fixing 
the amount of security under this sub-section or under sub-section (i). 

( 3 ) Whenever it appears to the local Government that a newspaper published 
within its territories in respect of which a declaration was made by the publisher 
thereof, prior to the commencement of this Ordinance, under sec 5 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867 , contains any words, signs or visible representations 
of the nature described in sec, 4, sub-section (i), the local Government may, by notice 
in writing, require the publisher to deposit with the magistrate within whose juris¬ 
diction the newspaper is published, security to such an amount, not being less than 
Rs. 500 or more than Rs. 5 , 000 , as the local Government may think fit to require in 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

Power to declare security forfeited in certain cases. 

8 . (i) If any newspaper in respect of which any security has been deposited as 
required by sec. 7 contains any words, signs or visible representations which in the 
opinion of the local Government may, by notice in writing to the publisher of such 
newspaper stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations, declare 
such security or any portion thereof and all copies of such newspaper, wherever found 
in British India, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

( 2 ) After the expiry of 10 days from the date of the issue of a notice under Sub¬ 
section (i), the declaration made by the publisher of such newspaper under section 
5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 , shall be deemed to be anulled. 

Deposit of Further Security 

9 . (i) Where the security given in respect of any newspaper or any portion 
thereof is declared forfeited under section 8 or section 10 , any person making a fresh 
declaration under:section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 , as 
publisher of such newspaper or any other newspaper which is the same in substance 
as the said newspaper, shall deposit with the magistrate before whom the declaration 
is made, security to such an amount, not being less than Rs. 1,000 or more than 
Rs. 10,000 as the magistrate may think fit to require, in money or the equivalent 
thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

( 2 ) Where a portion only of the security given in respect of such newspaper 
has been declared forfeited under section 8 or section 10 , any unforfeited balance 
still in deposit shall be taken as part of the amount of security required under 
sub-section (i). 

Power to Declare Further Security and Newspaper Forfeited 

10 . (i) It after such further security has been deposited the newspaper again 

contains any words, signs or visible representations which in the opinion of the local 
Government are of the nature described in sec. 4 sub-section (i), the local Govern¬ 
ment may, by notice in writing to the publisher of such newspaper stating or describ¬ 
ing such words, signs or visible representations, declare (a) the further security so 
deposited or any portion thereof and ( 6 ) all copies of such newspaper, wherever found 
in British India, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

( 2 ) After the expiry of 10 days from the date of the issue of a notice under sub¬ 
section (i), the declairation made by the publisher of such newspaper under sec. $ of 
the Press and Registration of Books Act, i 867 » shall be deemed to be annulled 
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and no further declaration in respect of such newspaper shall be made save with the 
permission of the local Government. 

Penalty for keeping a press or publish mg a newspaper without making a deposit. 

ti. (1) Whoever keeps in his possession a press for the printing of books or 
papers without making a deposit under sec. 3 or sec. 5 when required so to do, shall, 
on conviction by a magistrate, be liable to the penalty to which he would be liable if 
he had failed to make the declaration prescribed by sec. 4 of the Press and Registra¬ 
tion of Books Act, 1867 

(2) Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit under sec. 7 or 
sec. 9 when required so to do, or publishes such newspaper knowing that such security 
has not been deposited, shall, on conviction by a magistrate, be liable to the penalty 
to which he would be liable if he had failed to make the declaration prescribed by 
sec. 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

12. (i) Where a deposit is required from the keeper of a printing press under sub¬ 
section (1) sub-section (3) or sec. 3 or under sec. 5 such press shall not be used 
for the printing or publishing of any newspaper, book or other document until the 
deposit has been made. 

(2) Where any printing press is used in contravention of sub-section (i) the 
local Government may by notice in writing to the keeper thereof declare the press 
so used and any other printing press found in or upon the premises where such press 
was so so used to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

13. Where any person has deposited any security under this Ordinance and 
ceases to keep the press in lespect of which such security was deposited or being a 
publisher makes a declaration under sec. 8 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act 1867 he may apply to the magistrate within whose jurisdiction such press is 
situated for the reiuin of said security, and thereupon such security shall upon 
proof to the satisfaction of the magistrate and subject to the provisions hereinbefore 
contained, be returned to such person. 

14. Where any printing press, or any copies, any newspaper, book or other 
document are declared forfeited to his Majesty under sec. 4, sec 6, sec 8, sec. 10, 
sec. 12, the local Government may direct a magistrate to issue a warrant empowering 
any police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector to seize and detain any pro¬ 
perty ordered to be forfeited and to enter upon and search for property in any 
premises (i) where any such property may be or may be reasonably suspected to be, 
or (2) where any copy of such newspaper, book or other document is kept for sale, 
distribution, publication or public exhibition or is reasonably suspected to be so kept. 

15 (i) The Magistrate may, by order in writing and subject to such conditions as 
he may think fit to impose, authorise any person by name to publish a news-sheet or 
to publish news-sheets from time to time. 

(2) A copy of an order under subsection (i) shall be funished to the person 
thereby authorised. 

{3) The magistrate may at any time revoke an order made by him under sub¬ 
section (1). 

Power to Seize and Destroy Un.authorised News-sheets and Newspapers. 

16 (i) Any police officer or any other person'empoweied in t his behalf by the 
local Government may seize any unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper 
wherever found. 

(2) Any presidency magistrate, district magistrate, sub divisional magistrate or 
magistrate of the first class may by warrant authorise any police officer not below 
the rank of sub-inspector to enter upon and search any place where any stock of 
unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper may be, or may be reasonably 
suspected to be and such police officer may seize any documents found in such place 
which in his opinion are unauthorised news-sheets or unauthorised newspapers. 

(3) All documents seized under sub-section (i) shall be produced as soon as may 
be before a presidency magistrate, district magistrate or a magistrate of the first 
class and ail documents seized under sub-section {%) shall be produced as soon as 
may be before the court of the magistrate who issued the warrant. 

(4) If, in the opinion of such magistrate or court, any such documents are autborii- 
ed news-sheets or authorised newspapers, the magistrate or court may cause them to 
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be destroyed. If, in the opinion of such magistrate or court, any such documents 
are not authorised news-sheets or unauthorised newspapers, such magistrate or court 
shall dispose of them in the manner provided in secs. 523, 524 and 525 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Power To seize And Forfeit U ndeclared Press Producinh Unauthorised 
News SHEETS and Newspapers. 

17. (i) Where presidency magistrate, district magistrate or sub-divisional magi¬ 
strate has reason to believe that an unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised news¬ 
paper is being produced from an undeclared press within the limits of his jurisdiction, 
he may by warrant authorise any police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector 
to enter upon and search any place wherein such undeclared press may be, and if in 
the opinion of such police officer any press found in such place is an undeclared 
press and is used to produce unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper, he 
may seize such press and any documents found in the place which, in his opinion, 
are unauthorised news-sheets or unauthorised newspapers. 

(2) The police officer shall make a report of the search to the court which issued 
the warrant and shall produce before such court, as soon as may be, all the property 
seized ; provided that where any press wdiich has been seized cannot be readily 
removed, the police officer may produce before the court only such parts thereof as 
he may think fit. 

(3) If such court, after such inquiry as it may deem requisite, is of opinion that a 
press seized under this section is an undeclared press which is issued to produce an 
unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper, it may by an order in writing, 
declare the press to be forfeited to his Majesty. If, after such inquiry, 
the court is not of such opinion, it shall dispose of the press in the manner 
provided in sees. 524 and 525 of the code of Criminal Procedure, 189S. 

(4) I'he court shall deal with the documents produced before it under this section 
in the manner provided in sub section (4) of sec. 16, 

18 . (i) Whoever makes, sells, distributes, publishes or publicly exhibits or 
keeps for sale, distribution or publication of any unauthorised news-sheet or newspaper 
shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months or with fine or 
with both. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
18O8, any offence punishable und^r sub section (i) and any abetment of any such 
offeiice shall be cognisable and non bailable. 

19. Where any newspaper, book or other document, wherever made, appears 
to the local Government to contain any words, signs or visible representations of 
the nature described in sec. 4, sub section (1), the local Government may, by notifica¬ 
tion in the local official Gazette, staling the grounds of its opinion, declare every 
copy of the issue of the newspaper and every copy of such book or other documfcnt 
to be forfeited to his Majesty, and thereupon any police officer may seize the same 
wherever found in British India, and any magistrate may by warrant authorise any 
police officer not below the tank of sub-inspector to enter upon and search for the 
same in any premises where any copy of such Issue or any such book or other 
document may be or may reasonably suspected to be. 

20. The chief customs,officer or any other authorised by the local Government 
in this behalf may detain any package brought, whether by land, sea or air, into 
British India which he suspects to contain any newspapers, books or other document 
of,the natute described in sec.,4 sub section (i), and shall forthwith forward copies of 
any newspapers, books or other documents found therein to such officer as the 
loc^r Government may appoint in this^behalf, to be disposed of in such manner as the 
local Government may direct, 

'21, No unauthorised, news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper shall be transmitted 
by post. , , 

32 ., Any officer in charge of a post-office or authorised by the postmaster- 
general in this behalf , may detain any article other than a letter or 
parcel^ in the course, of transmission by post, which he suspfects to 
contain (a) any newspaper, book or other document containing words, 
sighs or visible representations of the nature described in sec. 4, sub-section 
(i). or (b) any authorised news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper, and shall deliver 
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all such articles to such officer as the local Government may appoint in this behalf 
to be disposed of in such manner as the local Government may direct. 

Powers of High Court 

23. Any persf)!! having an interest in any property in respect of which an order 
of forfeiture has been made under sec. 4. sec. 6, sec 8, sec. 10 or sec. 19 may, within 
two months from the date of such order apply to the hi gh Court for the local area 
in which such order was made to set aside such order on the ground that the news¬ 
paper, book or other document in respect of which the order was made did not 
contain any words, signs or visible representations of the nature described in sec. 4, 
sub-section (1). 

HEARiNti r.Y Special Bench 

24. Every such application shall be heard and determined by a special bench 
of the High Court composed of three judges, or, where the High Court consists of 
less than three judges, of all the judges. 

25 (i) If it appears to the special bench that the words, signs or visible 

representations contained in the newspaper, book or other document in respect of 
which the order in question was made were not of the nature described in sec. 4, 
sub-section (i), the special bench shall set aside the order of forfeiture. 

(2) Where there is a difference of opinion among the judges forming the special 
bench, the decision shall be in accordance with the opinion of the majority (if any) 
of those judges. 

(3) Where there is no such majority which concurs in setting aside the order 
in question, such order shall stand. 

Evidence to Prove Natere or Tendency of Paper. 

26. Any copy of such newspaper published after the commencement of this 
Ordinance may be given in evidence in aid of the proof of the nature or tendency of 
the words, signs or visible representations contained in such newspaper in respect 
of which the order of forfeiture was made. 

Procedure in Hi(;h Court. 

27. Every High Court shall, as soon as conveniently may be, frame rules to 
regulate the procedure in the case of such applications, the amount of the costs there¬ 
of and the execution of orders passed thereon, and until such rules are framed the 
practice of such court in proceedings other than suits and appeals shall apply 
so far di may be practicable to applications. 

Supplemental Service of Notices 

28. Every notice under this Ordinance shall be sent to a magistrate who shall 
cause it to be served in the manner provided for the service of summonses under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, provided that if service in such manner cannot 
by the exercise of due diligence be effected, the serving officer shall, where the notice 
is directed to the keeper ol a pi ess, affix a copy thereof to some conspicuous part 
of the place where the press is situated as described in the keeper's declaration 
under sec. 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 and where the notice 
is directed to the publisher of a newspaper, to some conspicuous part of the premises 
where the publication of such newspaper is conducted as given in the publisher's 
declaration under sec. 5 of the said Act and thereupon the notice shall be deemed 
to have been duly served. 

29. Every warrant issued under Uiis Ordinance shall, so far as it relates to a 
search, be executed in the manner provided for the execution of search warrants 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 

Jurisdiction Barred. 

30. Every declaration of forfeiture purporting to be made under this Ordinance 
shall, as against all persons, be conclusive evidence that forfeiture therein referred to 
has taken place and no proceedings purporting to be taken under this Ordinance 
shall be called in question by any courts except the High Court on an application 
under sec. 23, and no civil or criminal proceedings shall be instituted gainst any 
person for anything done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinancet 
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Operation of other Laws not Barred 

31. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to prevent any person from being 
prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes an offence 
against this Ordinance. 

32. So long as this Ordinance remains in force, all declarations required to be 
made under sec. 4 , sec. 5, sec 8 and sec. 8A of the Press anl Registration of Book Act. 
1867, shall be made in a presidency town before the chief presidency magistrate and 
elsewhere before the district magistrate. 


Unlawful Instigation (2nd.) Ordinance 

The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s statement appended to Ordinance 
XI regarding non-payment of liabilities :— 

In stating the reasons for which I conceived it to be my duty to promulgate an 
Ordinance for the better control of the press, I have made it clear that activities in 
pursuance of the civil disobedience movement have created a state of affairs by 
which the public tranquillity is threatened. It is pin. of the programme 
of those who direct the movement to bring the administration to a stand¬ 
still by inducing revenue and tax payers to withhold payments due to the 
Government. From time to time attempts have been made to give effect to this 
plan in various parts of the country and for some months past there has been a 
continuous refusal on the part of landholders in certain area of Gujirat to pay land 
revenue. This disavowal of obligations has been organised and instigated by volun¬ 
teers working in aid of the civil disobedience movement, and it is their particular 
object at the present time to obstruct the recovery of the instalment of land 
revenue which is now in process of collection. I have also received information that 
within the past few weeks a similar campaign has been definitely launched in the 
United Provinces with the approval of the Congress leaders and that active pro¬ 
paganda is now being carried on in many villages of that province in furtherance r.f 
the civil disobedience movement and with a view to the refusal of revenue and rent. 

I am further satisfied that elsewhere attempts have lately been renewed to persuade 
those liable for the payment of chaukidari tax to withhold their dues. 

Were the efforts now being made in different parts of the country to meet with 
any considerable measure of success, the consequences to the administration would 
be grave. The law gives adequate powers to proceed against those ♦' ho although 
able to do so, contumaciously refuse to pay their public duties, but it does not provide 
the means by which action can be taken against those who for political ends cause . 
loss and suffering to the tax or revenue payers by instigating them to withhold 
payments legally due. Having regard, therefore, to the general spirit of lawlessness 
fostered by the civil disobedience movement and to the particular danger to the state 
involved in the refusal to pay public dues, I have considered it necessary to 
promulgate an Ordinance by which the local Governments may, as circumstances 
require, take action against persons who instigate others to refuse the fulfilment of 
certain lawful obligations. 

When I promulgated a similar Ordinance on the 30th of May last, I stated that 
the powers then taken would not be used by the local Governments to modify their 
revenue policy or to attenuate in any way the concession, by way of suspension, 
remissions or otherwise, which it is their practice to grant, and that, further, the 
Ordinance would not be used indirectly to give assistance to landholders in the 
normal process of realisation of rent or to facilitate enhancement of rent. I stated 
that it would be confined strictly to its declared purpose, namely, to prevent instiga- 
tion, in pursuance of the political movement, to refuse payments lawfully due. I desire 
on this occasion to repeat those assurances. I am very conscious of the fact that the 
economic conditions in rural areas are a cause of much anxiety to those who are 
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dependent on agriculture, and I know that the local Government are giving their 
most careful consideration to the problems created by the low values of agricultural 
produce. In promulgating this Ordinance, it is my desire that the difficulties in which 
the land-owners and cultivators are placed shall not be increased by the mischievous 
activities of persons who are seeking to take advantage of the economic conditions 
for their own ends, regardless of the consequence to those whom they propose to 
mislead. 

It is also my desire that the task of local Governments in giving such relief as is 
possible to genuine economic distress shall not be complicated or confused by the 
intervention of issues which are introduced for the sole purpose of embarrassing order¬ 
ly administration. No person need have any cause for fear that the Ordinance 
wil be used for other than the purposes above stated, and I look with confidence to 

the public to give their co-operation and support against a movement the object of 

which is to make it impossible for the Government to continue their ordinary function 
on which depends the maintenance of order and the stability of the social system. 

1 regret that the urgent nature of the emergency in regard to which this Ordinance 
is promulgated has not allowed the matter to be brought at this state before the 
cental Legislature, but it is the intention of my Government to bring it before the 
central Legislature at the earliest opportunity. 

Text of the Ordinance 

The following is the text of the Unlawful Instigation (Second) Ordinance 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of certain liabilities ; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by sec. 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance 

Short Title and Extent 

I. (i) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Instigation (Second) Ordinance 
1030. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Sonthal Parganas. 

2 (1) The Governor-General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, empower any local Government to make declarations under sub-sections (2) 
and ('’). 

(2) A local Government empowered in this behalf, may, by notification in any 
local official Gazette, declare that any part of the province or the whole province 
shall be a notified area for the purposes of this Ordinance. 

(3) Such local Government may further, by the same or by subsequent noti¬ 
fication, declare that in such notified area, land revenue or any sum recoverable as 
arrears of land revenue or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable to the 
(jovernment or to any local authority or rent of agricultural land or anything 
recoverable as arears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified liability. 

3, Whoever, by words either spoken or written or by signs or by visible re¬ 
presentations or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability and whMvcr 
docs any act with the intent or knowing it likely that any words, signs or visible 
representations containing such instigation shall thereby be communicated, directly 
to any person or class of persons in a notified area in any manner whatsoever, shall 
be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months or with fine or 
with both, 

4. (i) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure 
1893 an offence punishable under this Ordinance shall be cognisable and non- 
bailable. 

(2) No magistrate shall take cognisance of any offence punishable under this 
Ordinance except upon a report in writing of the facts which constitute such offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector. 
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The All India Congress Committee 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

ALLAHABAD—12TH TO ILjTH MAY Ig.lO 
( Continued from YoL J. pa()e 'UO ) 

The Committee met at Anand Bhawan, Allahabad on May 12, 13, 14 and 15, 1930- 
The members who attended one or more meetings were : Pandit Motilal Nehru (in 
the Chair), Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shri Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, Shri Shivaprasad Gupta, Shri Purshottam Das 
Tandon, Shri Maihuraflas Tricamjee, Shri K. F. Nariman, Dr. B. C. Roy and 
Mr. Syed Mahmud. After formal business the following resoliuions were passed 

1. Dharsana Salt Depot 

The Working Committee sends through Mrs. Sarojini Naidii its cordial groeiings 
to Mahatma Gandhi's brave Satyagrahis at camp Karadi. It has heard with satis¬ 
faction the news of the determined resistance put up by their first batch under the 
leadership of Mr. Abbas Tyabji while being prevented by the authorities from 
marching on the Salt Depot at Dharsana and congratulates them on their arrest. 
The Working Committee trusts that Mahatma Gandhi's expectation that fresh 
batches of Saiyagrahis will take up the raid one after the other will be fully realised 
and that sufficient number of volunteers will be forthcoming from all parts of the 
country to carry on the good fight. 

The Working Committee recommends that Dharsana be henceforth treated as 
the All India centre for salt raid until further instructions. 

2. Mahatma Gandhi and Civil Disobedience 

The Working Committee places on record its grateful appreciation of the lead 
given by Mahatma Gandhi and his incomparable generalship in the conduct of the 
great campaign of civil disobedience inaugurated .’and carried on by him up to thd 
moment ofj his arrest. It congratulates him, his brave Satyagrahis and the Coun¬ 
try on the phenomenal success of the movement throughout the country resulting in 
the universal defiance of the salt laws. The Committee reiterates its abiding faith 
in civil disobedience and resolves to carry on the struggle during the incarceration 
of Mahatma Gandhi with redoubled vigour. In the opinion of the Comrriittee the 
moment has arrived when the entire nation should make a supreme effort to achieve 
the goal and the Committee calls upon students, lawyers and other pro¬ 
fessional men, the workers and peasants, merchants, industrialists and Government 
servants and all others to contribute to the success of the fight for freedom by 
making all the sacrifice they are capable of. ^ 

3. President Jawaharlal Nehru 

The Working Committee highly appreciates the invaluable services rendered by 
the President, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to the Congress and the nation by his tin* 
tiring work and courageous leadership and congratulates him on the dnprece- 
dented and unique honour he has achieved of compelling the Government to arrest 
him while in office. 

4. Working Committee Members and Others 

This Committee congratulates those members of the Working Committee, the 
A. 1 . C. C. and the Congress who have been arrested and convicted in the discharge 
of their patriotic work in the service of the country. 

5, Foreign Cloth Picket!^ 

After giving full consideration to the different aspects of the question of boycott 
of foreign cloth and to the representations of foreign cloth dealers, this Committee 
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is of opinion that in the interest of the country it is essential to carry out a complete 
boycott of foreign cloth throughout the country without delay and fo r that purpose 
to take effective steps to prevent sales for existing stock, secure cancellation of orders 
already placed and prevent the placing of future orders. 

This Committee therefore calls upon all Congress bodies to carry on intensive 
j)ropaganda for the boycott of foreign cloth and to organise the picketting of shops 
dealing in foreign cloth. 

This Committee while appreciating the efforts of Pamlit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya to help the boycott movement regrets that it cannot endorse any agreement or 
understanding with (he dealers wliereby their shops are not to be picketted and 
the sale of existing stock is to be permitted in return for promises made by them not 
to import or order foreign cloth for specified periods. 

This Committee directs all Congress organisations to be no party to any such or 
similar agreements or understandings with dealers or importers of foreign cloth. 

6. Khaddar Production 

For the purpose of carrying out a complete boycott of foreign cloth it is necessary 
to increase the production ofhandspun and handwoveu cloth (khadi) in order to meet 
the growing demand. To achieve this object this Committee suggests to the All 
India Spinners’ Association and other organisations engaged in the production and 
sale of Khaddar to introduce a system of exchanging khaddar cloth for handspun yarn 
in addition to that of sales for money and calls upon Congress organisations gene¬ 
rally to encourage handspinning. The Committee also appeals to every individual 
to devote some part of his or her lime to spinning and pres nt at least one pound of 
handspun yarn, not necessarily self-spun, to the nearest Congress Committee or 
Branch of the A. I. S. A. as a token of his or her practical sympathy tor the move¬ 
ment of boycott of foreign cloth. 

7. Non-Payment of Taxes 

This Committee is of opinion that the time has arrived for the inauguration of a 
no-tax campaign by non-payment of specified taxes in certain provinces and is further 
of opinion that a beginning should be made by non-payment of land tax in pro¬ 
vinces where the ryotwari system prevails as Gujrat, Maharashtra, Karnatak, 
Andhra, Tamil Nad and he Punjab and by the non-payment of the Chowkidari tax 
in provinces where it is levied, such as Bengal, Berar and Orissa. It therefore calls 
upon such provinces to organise campaigns for non-payment of land tax or the 
Chowkidari tax as the case may be in areas to be selected by the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned. The Committee warns the tax-payers of areas not selected 
by the Provincial Congress Committee against embarking on a campaign ol non¬ 
payment of land revenue or Chowkidari tax as such action is likely to interfere 
seriously with the conduct of the general campaign of civil disobedience, 

8. Salt Satyagraha 

The Committee calls upon Provincial Committees to ta,ke steps to continue and 
extend the manufacture of contraband salt for sale or consumption wherever possible 
and directs that technical breaches of the Salt Laws shall be continued with 
redoubled energy in places where they are sought to be prevented by the Govern¬ 
ment by arrests or otherwise. The Committee resolves that, to mark the country’s 
disapproval of the Salt Laws, Congress organisations all over the country should 
organise public breaches of those laws on every Sunday. 

9. Forest Grazing 

The Committee approves and confirms the action of the acting President in 
permitting the breach of Forest Laws so far as they affect grazing in the C. P. and 
resolves that other provinces where similar laws are in force may organise the breach 
of such laws with the sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee. 

10. Swadeshi Mill Cloth 

The Committee authorises the Acting President to enter into negotiations with 
the Indian Mill-owners with a view to devise means to prevent unfair increase in 
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the prices of Swadeshi mill-cloth and the manufacture of spurious khaddar and 
generally to take steps to promote the boycott of foreign cloth. 

11. British Goods Boycott 

This Committee invites the attention of the country to the resolution adopted by 
Congress at Madras in I927 and at Calcutta in 1928 relating to the boycott of 
British Goods and urges the people to make earnest attempts to bring about an 
effective boycott thereof at an early date. The Committee further appeals strongly to 
the public to boycott all British Banking, Insurance, Shipping and similar other 
institutions. 

12. Liquor Picketting 

This Committee once again emphasises the necessity of carrying on an intensive 
propaganda in favour of total prohibition a nd calls upon Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees to organise picketting of liquor and toddy shops within their jurisdiction. 

13. Assaults on Women 

This Committee records its gratification at the generous response which has been 
made by women to the call of freedom in all parts of the country, particularly in 
Bombay and Delhi. This Committee expresses its indignation at the brutal assaults 
made on Women by the police and the military in Delhi, Agra, Contai and other 
places. The Committee assures the women of India that their brave sufferings are 
bound to hasten the advent of Swaraj. 

14. Non-Violence 

The Working Committee notes with satisfaction the general observance of non¬ 
violence in the prosecution of the campaign of civil disobedience even under grave 
and sudden provocation and congratulates the country on this achievement. It 
regrets that outbreaks of mob violence have occurred in certain places and cannot 
too strongly condemn such violence. Believing as it does that such cases of violence 
have rnostly occurred under grave and sudden provocation given by the officials the 
Committee desires to emphasise the necessity of strict observance of non-violence 
even under such provocation. 


15. Press Ordinance 

This Committee strongly condemns the Press Ordinance recently issued by the 
Governor General as an outrage on civilisation and appreciates the action of those 
newspapers which have refused to submit to the lawless provisions of that Ordinance. 
It calls upon the Indian newspapers which have not yet ceased publication or having 
ceased publication have reappeared to stop further issues. It also calls upon the 
people to boycott all Anglo-Indian and Indian papers which continue publication 
hereafter. 

16. Peshawar Inquiry 

The Working Committee endorses the order of the Acting President appointing 
the Peshawar Enquiry Committee consisting of Mr. V. J. Patel as Chairman and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana Abdul Kad r Kasuri, Sardar Sardul Singh 
Cavecshar, Lala Dunichand of Lahore and Dr, Syed Mahmud with power to co-opt, 
to enquire into and report on the happening, at Peshawar on April 25, the events 
preceding and following these happenings constituting the causes and effects of 
those happenings and such other matters connected therewith as may arise in the 
course of the enquiry. 

The Committee having read and considered the reply of the Chief Commissioner, 
Province to the communication addressed by the Acting President pro¬ 
hibiting the entry of the Chairman and members of the Peshawar Enquiry Oommitcee 
into the Frontier Province, requests the Chairman to select such other place outside 
the Frontier Province as he may consider proper for the purposes of enquiry. 

The Committee has also considered the question of the relative importance of the 
presence of the Chairman and the members of the Committee in other parts of ^e 
country and of the Chairman in particular in Gujerat and Bombay, but is of opittkm 
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that it is absolutely necessary that the enquiry should commence without any un¬ 
avoidable delay and requests the Chairman and the members to fix the date and 
venue of enquiry forthwith. 

17. Congress Committee Unlawful 

This Committee is not aware of the reasons why the Congress Committee in the 
N. W. F. Province have been declared unlawful but it is definitely of opinion that 
having regard to the principle of non-violence on which the whole Congress 
organisation is based no Congress Committee as such should have been declared 
unlawful. The Committee therefore hopes that the Congress Committees in the 
N. W. F. Province will continue to function notwithstanding the Government 
declaration. 

18. Delhi Shooting 

This Committee believes in the substantial accuracy of the account given in the 
communique issued by the Delhi D. C. ( 1 . of the occurrences of May 6 in that city 
and condemns the shooting of peaceful citizens by the police It tleeply sympathises 
with the feelings of the Sikh Community on the outrage perpetrated by the police in 
shooting at the Gurdwara Sisganj in Delhi. 

19. Sholapur Martial Law 

This Committee deplores the tragic incidents at Sholapur and has learnt with 
horror and indignation the promulgation of Martial Law in that city. It extends its 
sympathies to the sufferers and trusts that the citizens will not deviate from 
the path of non violence and will not be terrorised by militarism or other forms of 
repression. The Committee hopes that Maharashtra P. C. C. will find it possible 
in due course to institute a full and complete enquiry into the matter and will also 
lake immediate steps to organise relief for the citizens. 

20. Ambulance Workers Assaulted 

This Committee strongly condemns the cowardly assaults on ambulance workers 
and the immoral and barbarous destruction by the officials of medical appliances, 
stretchers and medicines intended to be used for relieving the sufferings of those 
assaulted at Kalikapur and Neela in Bengal. 

21. Dictator 

Having regard to the increasing difficulty in holding meetings of this Committee 
caused by the repressive policy of the Government this Committee delegates to the 
Acting President all the powers of the Committee under the constitution and the 
resolutions of the Congress and the A. I. C. C. to deal with urgent matters in 
connection with the campaign as they arise if in his opinion it becomes impossible 
or difficult to call a meeting of this Committee by the action of the Government or it 
is undesirable to call such meetings with due regard to the exigencies of the 
campaign. 

Provided that the Acting President for the time being shall have the right to 
nominate his own successor and the successor so nominated shall have all the powers 
of the President. 

22. Treasurers 

Resolved that Shri Mathuradas Tricamjee, Acting Working Treasurer and Mr. 
Shivaprasad Gupta, Treasurer, be empowered to operate on the accounts already 
opened in the banks in the name of the All India Tilak Memorial Swaraya Fund 
either jointly or severally and further Shri Mathuradas Tricamjee and Mr. 
Shivaprasad Gupta arc hereby empowered to appoint an attorney or attorneys 
either jointly or severally from time to time who shall cither jointly or severally have 
exactly the same powers to operate on the All India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund 
accounts as are hereby granted to the said Shri Mathuradas Tricamjee and Mr. 
Shivaprasad Gupta. Provided however that the devolution of any of the powers does 
not absolve the Treasurers from any personal responsibility to the Working 
Committee. 
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23. Swraj Bbawar. 

This Committee places on record its grateful thanks to Pandit Matilal Nehru for 
his gift to the nation of his fine house Anand Bhawan (now named Swaraj Bhawan) 
which is associated with memories of many campaigns in India's fight for freedom. 


ALLAHABAD-4TK TO 7TIL JUNE 1930 

The Working Committee passed the following resolutions at its sittings held on 
4th, tih, 6th and 7th June 1930 at Anand Bhawan, Allahabad, with Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Acting President of the Congress, in the chair :— 

1. Spirit of Non-violence 

On a careful survey of the progress of events in all parts of the country since its 
last meeting, this Committee puts on record its thankful appreciation of the general 
spirit of non-violence, the cool courage and patient endurance of suffering displayed 
by the people under the grave provocation of cruel and unwarranted firings and 
brutal lathi assaults by the military and the police. The Committee congratulates the 
country on this great achievement and warns the Government that no end of lawless¬ 
ness committed in the name of law and order will deflect the people of India from 
their firm determination to win Swaraj at all costs. 

2. Repressive policy of Government 

Wheieas the Government has indulged in a regular orgy of relentless repression 
to stifle the satyagraha movement and has established a reign of terror throughout 
the country by actively encouraging or conniving at open acts of lawlessness and 
violence committed on the people by the very officials charged with the maintenance 
of law and order, 

And whereas the following among other unlawful acts have been committed in 
pursuance of this policy, that is to say. (i) cruel and indiscriminate beating of unarmed 
and unresisting men, women and children by, in the presence and under the orders 
of responsible British and Indian officers in many towns and places in the country, (2) 
indecent assaults on men and women and hitting them on their private parts, {3) 
shootings without any justification, (4) inhuman treatment of the wounded and obstruc¬ 
ting the private Red Cross and Ambulance work. (5) arrests and convictions on false 
charges, (6) uncalled for application of Martial Laws, (7) unlawful introduction of 
Martial Law conditions without the formal application of Martial Law, (8) misuse of 
Sec. 144 of the Cr. P. C. and other provisions of the law, (9) trespasses on private 
property and forcible ejectment of lawful occupiers, (10) suppression of authentic news 
and the issue of false and misleading communiques and (i i) fomenting Hindu-Muslim 
differences. 

And whereas the Governor-General has recently promulgated three ordinances, 
namely, the Press Ordinance, the Prevention of Intimidation Ordinance and the 
Unlawful Instigat ion Ordinance, the first of which has killed free and inde|^ndent 
nationalist journalism and the last two have made it criminal to organize the 
peaceful picketing of liquor and foreign cloth shops, the social boycott of Government 
officers participating in various kinds of excesses and to carry on propaganda for 
non-payment of taxes not voted by the representatives of the people, 

And whereas the statements issued by the Governor-General justifying these 
ordinances contain allegations which are contrary to facts showing that the 
Governor-General is either kept in complete ignorance of the actual happenings in 
the country or is intentionally ignoring them, 

Now therefore this Committee calls upon the country to meet the situation thus 
created, by publicly disobeying the three ordinances aforesaid with calm and unflin¬ 
ching courage and strict observance of non-violence under the gravest provocation 
as heretofore, and carry out fearlessly all the resolutions of the Congress, the A. I C. 
C. and the Working Committee regardless of the said ordinances. 
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In particular the Committee advises the people to carry on with redoubled vigour 
the peaceful picketing of liquor and foreign cloth shops, social boycott of Government 
officers known to have participated in unjustifiable assaults on satyagrahis and others 
and to extend the campaign for non-payment of land tax to parts of Gujerat, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Karnatak, Andhra and Tamil Nad where it has not yet been started and 
also to intensify and extend the campaign of non-payment of Chowkidari tax in 
Bengal, and start it in Behar and Orissa. 

3. Dharsana, Wadala, Contai & Tamiuk atrocities 

The Committee has read with horror the blood-curdling account of he barbarous 
atrocities committed on peaceful satyagrahis at Dharsana. The Committee notes 
that these atrocities included, among others, beating satyagrahis mercilessly with 
lathis until they dropped down unconscious and thereafter trampling their bodies 
by hoops of horses ridden by European officers, stripping satyagrahis naked and 
thursting sticks into their private parts, driving babul thorns into the body of a young 
lad and striking heavy blows on the scrotum. 

Tht^ Committee is satisfied that the atrocities committed at Wadala, Contai and 
Tamiuk were, with slight differences of detail, on a par with those perpetrated at 
Dharsana and were equally inhuman and unworthy of any civilised Government. 

This Committee holds that High British and Indian officers of the Government 
are directly responsible for this inhuman acts by having permitted or failed to stop 
them, and warns the Government that it is only driving the iron deeper into the 
soul of the people whose determination cannot be shaken by the cruelest form of 
torture. 

The Committee conveys to the satyagrahis of Dharsana, Wadala, Contai and 
Tamiuk its heart-felt sympathy with their sufferings and its high admiration for 
their cool courage and patient endurance. 

4. Lucknow Atrocities 

Whereas a statement of the occurrences of the 25th May in the city of Lucknow 
is issued by a Committee of prominent citizens with Mr. S. M. Habibullab, O. B. E.. 
M. L. C. as Chairman, discloses the following facts 

I. That “grievous hurt and fractures were caused to the satyagrahis who 
according to all correct information had in no way resisted the police and were 
mostly beaten while squatting or lying on the ground," 

2 That “the force employed was not of the kind that should be used for dis¬ 
persing such a crowd but in attacking a foreign foe with a view to destroy or physical¬ 
ly cripple the enemy.” 

That such use of force “was not limited to the processionists or the crowd 
about them but was used also on members of the civil population who innocently 
happened to be present in this vicinity.” 

4. That assaults were committed on “persons who we^e in the adjoining houses 
as spectators and these included ladies and children”. 

And whereas the above facts have been fully corroborated at a personal investiga¬ 
tion on the spot by the Acting President of the A. I. C. C. and Syt. Purshottamdas 
Tandon, a member of the Committee, 

And whereas at the said personal investigation the following further facts have 
been ascertained, namely, 

1. That among the ladies assaulted were Mrs. Bakshi, a highly respectable lady 
belonging to a well-known family and Mrs Moti Ram, wife of Dr. Moti Ram, a 
respectable medical practitioner, 

2. That these ladies were first struck by a European sergeant named Hines 
and the beating was continued by the Indian police, 

3. That people on the terraces and balconies of their houses were shot at and 
wounded by the Police from the streets on the 26th May, 

4. That certain shops were looted by the police, 

5. That the Deputy Commissioner, the Superintendent of Police and other district 
officers were present on the scene and looked on these brutalities with approval 
and occasionally shouted *Shabash’ to the police, 
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6. That at the conclusion of the orgy sweets and rewards were distributed to the 
police for their inhuman conduct, 

This Committee puts on record its definite and considered opinion that the 
Communique of the Commissioner of Lucknow relating to the said occurrences is 
wholly inaccurate and misleading and that the true facts are as slated above. 

This Committee welcomes the appointment of the Oudh Bar Association Com¬ 
mittee of Enquiry and hopes that further light will be thrown on the incidents of the 
25th May by its investigation. It urges all those who have suffered or have any 
knowledge of those incidents to come forward fearlessly and make their statements 
before that Committee. 


5. Women Satyagrahit 

This Committee offers its respectful congratulations to all the women satyagrahis 
who have been assaulted, ill-treated or imprisoned in the course of thcjpresent 
satyagraha campaign, and assures them that the national movement has been 
greatly strengthened by their suffering and self-sacrifice. 

In particular thisjCommittee places on record its grateful appreciation of the 
patriotic services rendered by Srimatis Sarojini Naidu, (ex-president, Congress), 
Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya, Rukmani Lakshmipathi (Member, A. I C- C.) and 
Anjali Ammal. 

6. Duty of Military and Police Forces 

The Committee takes this opportunity to impress upon Indians employed in the 
military and police forces of the Government that it is as much their duty as that of 
other Indians to strive for the freedom of their country and expects them to treat 
satyagrahis and others engaged in the achievement of that freedom as their own 
brethren and not as enemies. The Committee draws their attention to the fact that 
it is not only no part of their duty to commit cruel assaults on unarmed and unresis¬ 
ting people but that they are criminally liable for such assaults even though com¬ 
mitted under orders of their superior officers. 

7. Dacca Enquiry Committee 

The Working Committee deeply sympathises with the sufferers during the Dacca 
riots. It has received complaints making grave and serious charges against Govern¬ 
ment officials and others in connection with the said riots, but in the absence of 
fuller 'nformation appoints a Committee consisting of Syts. N. R. Sarkar, Rajendra- 
lal Ray, Prabhu Dayal Himatsinghka, Atul Chandra Sen, Shamsuddin Ahmad, 
Mujibar Rahman (Editor, the Mussalman), Ch. Ashrafuddin Ahmad and Shyama- 
pada Mukherji, with power to co-opt to make a full inquiry into the recent distur¬ 
bances and take all necessary attempts to bring about a settlement of the differences 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans of Dacca. 

8. Mussalmans and the National Movement 

This Committee repels the charge of apathy to the national movement levelled 
by Government officials and interested persons against the Mussalmans of India and 
notes with satisfaction the patriotic part taken by them in the movement throughout 
the country, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of officials and reactionaries to 
keep them out of it. In particular, the Committee puts on record its keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the brave stand made by the Mussalmans of the N. W. F., the Punjab and 
Bombay for the present Satyagraha campaign carried on by the Congress. 

9. Jamiat-ul-UIema 

This Committee welcomes the resolution of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema passed at their 
9 th Annual Sepion held at Amroha making common cause with the Congress in its 
campaign of civil disobedience for the attainment of complete independence and 
aj^pealing to Mussalmans to strive for the liberty of their country and religion by 
joining the Congress whole-heartedly in the fight for freedom. This Committee 
reiterates the resolution passed at the Lahore session of the Congress that no 
solution of communal questions will be acceptable to the Congress that does not give 
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full satisfaction to the Mussalmans and other minorities and assures the Jamait and 
Mussulmans in general that the Congress will at all times respect the liberty of all 
religions and cultures in India and appeals to Mussalmans to cast off"all doubts and 
misgivings created in the minds of some in that respect by interested persons The 
Oomniittee trusts that Hindus and Mussalmans fighting shoulder to shoulder will 
establish a spirit of camaraderie which will be an effective safeguard against all 
communal differences. 

10. Newspapers 

This Committee has considered the representation made by Pandit Rama 
Shankar Ayasthi, proprietor and editor of the daily “Vartman" of Cawnpore asking 
for permission to resume publication on his giving the following undertaking to be 
published in the first number of the resumed issue :— 

(Translation of extract from Hindi letter) 

“I shall with pleasure take this risk (i. e. of breaking the Press Ordinance) on the 
Vartman Press and the “Vartman" newspaper. I shall write leading articles and 
notes in defiance of the Ordinance. I shall in breach of the Ordinance 
publish the notices and circulars of the Congress and shall not take into the least 
consideration the likelihood that by so doing the Government might demand security 
or confiscate the press. I shall also by means of leading articles disseminate the 
views of the Congress as contained in its orders the mere publishing of which would 
be tantamount to breaking the ordinance. I shall in the very first issue clearly 
announce this policy and shall continue to publish the Vartman *’ so long as the 
Government does not carry away the machinery and other articles of the press." 

(a) The Committee is of opinion that the undertaking satisfying the spirit of the 
resolution on Press Ordinance passed by the Working Committee on 14th May 1930 
as explained in the Acting President's circular No. 43 and its supplement and ac¬ 
cordingly resolves that the “ Vartman *’ and any other paper that may be prepared 
to resume publication on the same terms may be permitted to do so on publishing 
similar undertaking in the first issue of the resumed publication and sending a copy 
to this office. 

(b) The Committee has also considered the representation of the Delhi Journalists 
Association asking for the removal of the ban imposed by this Committee on the 
publication of newspapers, but is of opinion that such removal will not be conducive 
to independent journalism and is therefore not prepared to accord the sanction asked 
for. 

(c) In view of the new fields of activity opened up by the recent action of the 
Government the Committee resolves that it is no longer necessary to picket news¬ 
papers anc leaves it to the good sense of the Press and the public to give cficct to the 
resolution of this Committee, 


ALL AHAB AD-27 TH, JUNE U):w 

The All-India Working Committee commenced its sitting's at Allahabad on the 
27th June. The following are the resolutions adopted by the Committee. In some 
of these a few references are missing which were to have been inserted by the oflScc, 
but, for the present, they are not available. The only subject on which no resolution 
has been put into form owing to Panditji’s arrest is the one on the general situation.— 
A. I. C. C. Office. 

Resolution .1 

(a) This Committee confirms the arrangement reached by the Acting President 
with the Ahmedabad mill-owners fully set out in Appendix A whereby the said 
mill-owners have agreed to take effective steps to prevent the production of cloth 
which can be mistaken for Khadi and to provide shortage of Khadi by making avail¬ 
able to the consumer Swadeshi cloth made of Indian yarn manufactured by them¬ 
selves or other Indian owned and Indian managed mills up to the end of October 1930 
at prices not exceeding those that prevailed on or about the 12 March 1930 in case 
the market prices rise higher during the interval. 

(b) The Committee authorises the Acting President to represent the Congress on 
the Joint Board to be constituted under the said arrangement 
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(c) The Committee notes with satisfaction that some of the Bombay mill-owners 
have also agreed to fix prices as aforesaid for similar cloth of their manufacture and 
calls upon them and other mills in the country to fall into line with Ahmedabad on 
the other particulars agreed upon by the latter. 

Resolution 2 

The Working Committee notes with satisfaction the progress made in the boy¬ 
cott of foreign cloth in a very large number of cities, towns and villages and appre¬ 
ciates the patriotic spirit of the dealers who have in pursuance of the resolutions of 
the Committee not only stopped the sale of such cloth but have also agreed to cancel 
orders already placed and refrain from placing fresh orders, thereby causing a very 
considerable fall in the imports of all foreign textile goods The Committee calls 
upon the dealers in foreign cloth in places where they have not yet stopped the sale 
of such cloth to stop such sales forthwith and on their failure to do so directs the 
Congress organizations concerned to enforce strict and vigorous picketing of the shops 
of such dealers. The Committee expects the sales of foreign cloth will be stopped 
everywhere in India before the 15th. July 1930 and calls upon the Provincial Congress 
Committees to make a full report on that day. Congress organizations are hereby 
reminded that under resolution . . . passed by tliis Committee on the . . , 

they are precluded from entering into or accepting any arrangement with dealers of 
foreign cloth permitting sale of such cloth for any periofl. 

Resolution 3 

The Committee calls upon all Congress organisations and the country at large 
to take more rigorous steps to bring about a complete boycott of British goods 
generally than have so far been taken by giving preference to goods of non-British 
manufacture wherever similar Swadeshi goods are not available. 

Resolution 4 

The Committee calls upon the people to organise and enforce a strict social 
boycott of all Government officials and others known to have participated directly or 
indirectly in the atrocities committed upon the people to stifle the national movement. 

Resolution 5 

The Working Committee calls attention to the resolutions of the Indian National 
Congress passed at Gaya in 1922 and at Lahore in 1929 whereby the Congress 
repudiated the financial burdens and obligations directly or indirectly imposed on 
India by the foreign administration except such burdens and obligations as are 
adjudged to be just by an independent tribunal and advises the Indian public not to 
buy or accept any fresh bonds of the Government of India whether as new investment 
or in conversion of their existing holdings of the similar bonds. 

Resolution 6 

Whereas the present legal tender value in exchange of the silver rupee in India 
has been fixed arbitarily by the British Government in the teeth of strong public 
opposition, while the intrinsic value of the rupee is not even a third of the legal 
tender value so fixed, and whereas there is imminent likelihood of further deprecia¬ 
tion of the value of the rupee, the Working Committee strongly advises the people 
of India not to accept rupees or currency notes in payment of any claims against 
the Government but to insist on payment in gold wherever iiwssible. The Committee 
further advises the people to take the earliest opportunity to convert all their 
currency holdings of rupees or notes into gold and particularly to insist on all pay¬ 
ments for their exports to be made in gold only. 

Resolution 7 

In the opinion of this Committee the time has arrived when students of Indian 
colleges should take their full share in the movement for national freedom and directs 
all Provincial Committees to call upon such students within their respective Jurisdic* 
tions to place their services at the disposal of the Congress in such manner and to 
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such extent including complete suspension of their studies as the exigencies of the 
national movement may require. The Committee trusts that all students will readily 
respond to such call. 

Resolution 8 

Whereas in pursuance of the policy of repression the Government has declared a 
certain number of Provincial and District Congress Committees and other subordinate 
and allied organisations as unlawful associations, and whereas it is likely that other 
Congress Committees and organisations may be similarly declared unlawful 
associations in the near future, this Committee directs the Committees and organisa¬ 
tions affected by those declarations and those that may hereafter be similarly affected, 
to continue to function as before, and carry out the Congress programme notwith¬ 
standing such declarations. 

Resolution 9 

This Committee notes the amazing declaration of the U. P. Governor-in-Council 
forefeiting copies of Resolution No. 6 of this (^ommittee about the duty of military 
and police forces passed at its meeting held on the 7th June. The Committee 
maintains that the use of the military and the police by the Government as their tools 
for perpetrating shocking atrocities on the people would have fully justified it in 
passing a much stronger resolution but for the present it was considered sufficient 
to pass the resolution as it stands containing as it does merely an accurate statement 
of the existing law on the subject, the Committee calls upon all Congress organisa¬ 
tions to give the widest publicity to the said resolution in spite of the said declaration. 

Resolution 10 

Whereas the Government has since the last meeting of this Committee continued 
its headlong career of relentless repression to stifle the Satyagraha movement and 
has to that end permitted acts of increasing cruelty and brutality to be committed by 
its servants and agents and whereas in addition to the unlawful acts mentioned in 
Resolution No. 2 passed by this Committee on the 7th June, the Government officials 
have committed the following nmong other cruelties namely. 

This Committee congratulates the country on the splendid stand made by the 
people against the atrocities committed by the officials and reiterates its warning to 
the Government that the people of India will continue their fight for freedom to the 
bitter end in spite of all conceivable tortures inflicted on them. 

Resolution 11 

The Committee is amazed at the incredible statement made in the communique of 
the Bombay Government that prominent people of Sholapur have requested the 
Government to continue the operation of Martial Law untill the Ekadasi fair held 
at Pandharpur, 45 miles from Sholapur. The Committee Is in possession of reliable 
information that the people of Sholapur have always believed that there was no justi¬ 
fication for introduction of Martial Law and have all along been strongly opposed to 
its continuance. The Committee puts on record its considered opinion that even on 
the Bombay Government’s own showing there was no justification for the continuance 
of Martial Law so long, and that there is now not even a shadow of oretence to keep 
It in force any longer. The Committee is convinced that the sole object of continuing 
it is to crush the spririt of a long-suffering people. 

Resolution 12 

The Committee notes with grateful appreciation that the women of India are 
continuing to take an increasing part in the national movement and bravely suffering 
assaults, ill-treatment and imprisonment. In particular the Committee offers its 
respectful congratulation to Shrimati Urmila Devi, President of the Nari Satyagraha 
Sangha of Calcutta, and her colleagues and other ladies in all parts of the country 
who have been arrested and imprisoned for the patriotic service they rendered in 
picketing and other Congreii work. 
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Resolution 13 

The Working Committee puts on record its high appreciation of the patriotic action 
taken by Kunwar Suresh Singh of Kalakankar and Kunwar Sabeb of Manckapur in 
breaking the order of the Magistrate of Lucknow for which they have been convicted 
and sentenced. The Committee appeals to the other scions of the families of Taluq- 
dars of Oudh and other landed magnates in India to follow their noble example and 
take open part in the nati onal movement regardless of consequence. 

Resolution 14 

The Committee congratulates Shree Purushottamdas Tandon, Shree Shivaprasad 
Gupta, Sardar Shardul Singh Caveeshar, Shree M. Krishna Rao, members of this 
Committee, on their arrest and conviction for their patriotic activities in carrying on 
the campaign of civil disobedience. 

Resolution 15 

This Committee expresses its deep grief at the death of Seth Revashankar Jag- 
givan Jhaveri who was Hony. Treasurer of the Congress for a number of years, and 
places on record its gratitude for the many services rendered to the Congress and the 
Nation. This Committee conveys its respectful condolence to the members of his 
bereaved family. 

Resolution 16 

This Committee invites the attention of the Provincial Congress Committees to 
Resolution V of the Lahore Congress relating to the dates of annua* ;essions of the 
Congress, and to Resolution 6 of the Working Committee dated 15th ay 1930 fixing 
the annual elections to the A. I. C. C. for January, and requests the Frt v.ncial Congress 
Committees to modify, in accordance therewith, their rules governing the elections to 
Provincial Congress Committees and to their subordinate Committees. 

In view however of the fact that meetings of Provincial Congress Committees are 
in the existing conditions difficult, if not impossible, of holding, this Committee 
authorizes the Executive Committees of Provincial Congress Committees to make the 
necessary alterations in the rules regarding elections. 


BOMBAY-30Tn, JULY TO 1ST. AUGUST 1930 

The Working Committee met at Shree Ram Mansion, Sandhurst Road, Bombay, 
on the 30th and 31st July and ist August 1930, under the Chairmanship of the Acting 
President, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. The following members were present on one 
or more days ;— 

(1) Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. (2) Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. (3) 
Srimati Kamala Nehru. (4) Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani. {5) Shri Mathuradas Tricumji. 
(6) Jairamdas Daulatram. (7) Lala Dunichand. (8) Shri Deep Nacayan Singh. 
(9) Dr. N. S. Hardiker. The Committee has adopted the following resolutions :— 

(I) Future Programme. 

(a) Having reviewed the progress made by the country in regard to the various 
items of the programme of Civil Disobedience, the Working Committee congratulates 
the nation on the encouraging response, exceeding all expectations, which it has made 
to the call of the Congress, appreciates the remarkable manifestation of fearlessness 
and self-sacrifice shown by men and wome n, both young and old, in prosecuting the 
campaign for freedom, notes with gratitude the increasing participation in the present 
movement by all important minorities and by the Indian mercantile community and 
expresses its admiration of the spirit of non-violence demonstrated by the people 
despite numerous unprovoked assaults, lathi-charges, firing and other atrocious aotSi 
and incarceration of about twenty-five thousand men and women. The Committee 
trusts that whatever the length of the present struggle may be, the j^ople wililceep 
up their attitude of organized but non-violent resistance and that their only — 

57 
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to progressive repression will be increased activity and greater readiness (or sacrifice 
in carrying out the National Programme. The Committee is confident that all 
sections of the population will bear up patiently under the temporary disorganisation 
of normal life, resulting from the acute situation created by the attitude of the 
Government towards the people and the policy of widespread repression and lawless 
violence which the Government has been pursuing and will cheerfully regard any 
economic loss which they may have individually to suffer as part of the price which 
has to be paid for securing the freedom of their Motherland. The Committee wishes 
to reiterate that the strict observance of non violence by the people in spite of the 
greatest provocation is absolutely essential in the interest of the success of the 
campaign and calls upon all Congress organizations and workers to keep this vital 
aspect of the National Movement prominently in view and place clue emphasis upon 
it at all times in their propaganda. 

(b) The Committee directs all Congress organizations to take steps to carry 
out the following programme in the coming months:—(i) Boycott of foreign cloth. 
(2) Boycott of liquor and other intoxicants. (3) Boycott of the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures. (4) Boycott of British Goods. (5) Withdrawal of 
deposits in Post Office Savings Bank account and Postal Cash Certificates. 
(6) Boycott of Government loans. (7) Boycott of Government officials. 
(8) Publication among the Police and Military of Resolution No. 6 passed 
by the Working Committee on 7th June 1930. (9) Disobedience of the various 

repressive ordinances. (10) Preparation for and inauguration and continuance of a 
campaign for non-payment of land revenue and, or, such other Government tax as 
the provincial organisation may consider necessary and feasible, (ii) Setting up, 
in co-operation with the mercantile community, arbitration boards for the purposes 
of dealing with the business disputes and the question of mutual payments. (12) 
Calling upon students of colleges to take full share in the national struggle, even by 
suspending studies. (13) Withdrawal of support to British Insurance, Banking 
and Shipping concerns. (14) Vigorous propaganda for the use of truly Swadeshi 
articles and support to truly Swadeshi concerns even at a sacrifice. 

The Committee expects that Congress Organizations will carry out as many of the 
above items as local resources will permit them to do. 


(2) Elections to Legislatures 

In pursuance of the Resolution passed by the Lahore Congress, urging a complete 
boycott of the Central and Provincial legislatures, and in view of the necessity for 
the Nation’s energy and attention being concentrated on the vigorous continuance 
of the present mass movement, the Working Committee earnestly appeals to all 
Indians to abstain from standing as candidates or voting or otherwise participating, 
directly or indirectly in the forthcoming elections to the legislatures. 

The Working Committee further calls upon all Congress organizations to take, 
within their respective areas, all legitimate steps including peaceful piciceting where- 
ever necessary and feasible, with a view to dissuading intending candidates from 
standing for or seeking election and the voters from voting. 

(3) No>Tax Campaign in Gujarat 

The Committee congratulates the agriculturists of parts of Gujarat on the de ” 
mination and spirit of sacrifice with which, in the face of most heartless repression, an. 
consequent economic ruin, they have been prosecuting the campaign of non-payment 
of taxes with undimlnished vigour. The Committee trust that the Gujarat agricul¬ 
turists, true to their former traditions, will unflinchingly continue the resistance to 
the end. 

(4) Non-Payment of Chaukidari Tax 

The Committee congratulates the people of Bihar on the inauguration of the 
campaign of non-payment of the Ohaukidari tax and hopes that they will continue 
vigorously to pursue the programme, whatever the repression they may have to face 
and the sacrifices they may have to make. 

The Committee notes with satisfaction that preparations are also afoot in parts 
of Bengal for the launching of a similar campaign. 
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(5) Breach of Forest Laws 

The Working Committee notes with satisfaction the launching ol the movement 
for the breach of Forest Laws in parts of the Central Provinces, Berar, Karnatak 
and Maharashtra, appreciates the sacrifices of the people of those provinces and Is 
fully confident that they will keep up the movement to the end in spite of all forms 
of repression. 

(6) Foreign Cloth Boycott 

This Committee puts on record its appreciation of the response, made by the 
dealers in foreign cloth to the call of the country in regard to the programme of boy¬ 
cott and congratulates them on the spirit of sacrifice which they have shown in stop¬ 
ping further purchases, cancelling existing orders and suspending the sale of present 
stocks. 

The Committee has very carefully considered the representations made to it by 
some of the dealers in foreign cloth, describing the difficulties they have to undergo 
and the losses they have borne and will have to bear owing to a complete stoppage 
of sales and despatch of foreign cloth and while recognising the fact that the com¬ 
plete boycott of foreign cloth will result in losses to them, the Committee has confi¬ 
dence that, in company with other sections of the Indian nation which also have had 
to sacrifice a great deal in the present great fight for freedom, dealers in foreign 
cloth will cheerfully bear the hardships caused by the situation and contribute their 
full share towards the success of the national struggle and continue to refrain fi'om 
dealing in foreign cloth in any manner within the limits of India. 

(7) Visapur Jail Inquiry 

The Working Committee places on record its appreciation of the services ren¬ 
dered by Shri Balubhai T. Desai, Dr. M. B. Velkar, Shri Moolraj Karsondas and 
Shri Vithaldas Bhagwandas in making an inquiry into the treatment meted out to 
political prisoners in the Visapur Jail. 

Having perused their Report, the Committee most emphatically condcnins the 
barbarous and inhuman treatment to which political prisoners in the Visapur jail are 
being subjected in regard to matters relating to accommodation, food, sanitary and 
medical arrangements and the behaviour of warders and some of the jail officials, 
and regards the existence of such a jail as a blot on any administration. While 
strongly of the opinion that the cruel and heartless manner in which the Satyagrahi 
prisoners are being dealt with is calculated to terrorize and cow down the Sat^a- 
grahis, the Committee expresses its heart-felt sympathy with the suffer legs which 
the Visapur jail prisoners are bearing up for the sake of the country’s cause and 
feels confident that all the prisoners will brave the cruelties to which they are being 
subjected. 

The Committee urges all Congress organisations to give the widest publicity to 
facts relating to the Visapur jail on the occasion of the Political Prisoners* Day with 
a view to exposing the barbarities perpetrated in that jail. 

(8) Political Prisoners’ Day 

This Committee strongly condemns the invidious distinctions on which the 
present classification of political prisoners is based on the consequent harsh treat¬ 
ment meted out to almost all political workers now in jail, who are being confined 
at night within closed doors during all seasons of the year, offered unwholesome food 
and denied minimum amenties of human life. This Committee, however, places on 
record its high appreciation of the willing and cheerful manner in which the poli¬ 
tical prisoners are bearing up under the hardships imposed on them during their 
incarceration and appoints Sunday, the lolh of August as the Political Prisoners* Bay, 
for the purpose of an all India demonstration of sympathy with the suffering of the 
political prisoners. The Committee recommends that on that day all the workers 
and volunteers and the people at large should observe fast and the Congress Com¬ 
mittees should organise processions and hold public meetings at which the ill-treat¬ 
ment of political prisoners should be strongly condemned. 
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(6) Previous Decisions Reaffirmed 

The Working Committee reaffirms the resolutions passed at its earlier meetings 
(i) drawing the attention of Indians employed in the military and police forces of the 
Government to the fact that it is not only no part of their duty to commit cruel 
assaults on unarmed and unresisting people, but that they arc criminally liable for 
such assaults even though committed under oiders of their superior officers ; {2) 
condemning the issue of repressive ordinances by the Viceroy and calling upon the 
people to disobey them ; (3) calling upon the people to organize and enforce a strict 
social boycott of all Government officials and others known to have participated 
directly or indirectly in the atrocities committed upon the people to stifle the national 
movement ; (4) advising the Indian public not to buy or accept any fresh bonds of 
the Government of India and (5) directing Congress Committees and allied organiza¬ 
tions to continue to function as before, in spite of being declared unlawful associa¬ 
tions. And the Committee calls upon all Congress Committees and other organisa¬ 
tions concerned to continue to give the widest publicity to the above resolutions and 
to take steps to put them into execution. 

(10) Women and the Movement 

The Working Committee places on record its grateful tribute to the women of 
India for the noble part they are progressively playing in the present struggle for 
national freedom and the readiness they have increasingly shown to brave assaults, 
abuses, lathi-charges and imprisonments while carrying on the Congress work In 
parMcular, the Committee congratulates Deshbandhavi Subbamma, Mrs. Perin Captain, 
Mrs. Lilavati Munshi, Mrs. Lukmani, Mrs. Hassan Imam and others on their con¬ 
tribution to the national movement and on their arrest and conviction for the 
country's cause. 

(11) Pt. Motilal Nehru and Dr. Syed Mahmud 

This Committee places on record its high appreciation of the great services 
rendered to the country by Pandit Motilal Nehru and warmly congratulates him and 
Dr. Syed Mahmud on the special privilege earned by them, of having been arrested 
and sentenced to imprisonment as Acting President and General Secretary respec¬ 
tively of the Congress Working Committee, in consequence of its being declared an 
unlawful association. 

(12) Babu Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Sudarlal 

This Committee puts on record its high appreciations of the patriotic services 
rendered to the national cause by Shri Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Sundarlal, two 
of its members, and congratulates them on their incarceration for tlu part they 
played in the Satyagraha movement in their respective provinces. 

(13) Peshawar Inquiry Report 

The Ag. President explained the circumstances under which the non-official 
Peshawar Inquiry Report was not available for discussion by the Working Committee 
and he hoped that the Committee would dsal with the recommendations made in the 
report as soon as it was printed and made available. 

The Committee confirmed the advance of Rs. 1,500 made by the Acting Presi¬ 
dent to Mr. R. S. Pandit, the Secretary of the Inquiry Committee for printing the 
report. 

The Working Committee resolved that the papers relating to the contract entered 
into by the Secretary of Inquiry Committee with the Managing Editor, Indian Daily 
Mail shall be referred to a lawyer for such action as he may advise. 

(14) Gandhi Cap 

This Committee congratulates all those who have disobeyed the magisterial ban 
on Gandhi Cap and gone to jail and trusts that the people of Andhra will continue to 
resist the absurd order prohibiting the wearing of Gandhi cap in Guntur, 
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(15) Shri M. S. Aney 

This Committee congratulates Shri M. S. Aney on the patriotic example set by 
him in offering satyagraha and embracing the hardships and sufferings of the jail life 
notwithstanding his original differences with the Congress in regard to its programme. 
The Committee trusts that all those who have so far held aloof from the campaign 
will follow his example and take their proper share in the great national fight that 
is now in progress. 


DELm- 27 th. AUGUST lo30 

The Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee met at Delhi on the 
27th August, 1930, Dr. Ansari presiding. All the members except Dr. Bhagwan Das 
of Benares, viz, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Vithalbhai J. Patel, Mrs. Kamla 
Nehru, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, Mr. Mathooradas Tricumji, 
Mr. Deep Narain Sinha, Mr. Duni Chand, Sardar Mangal Singh, and Maulana Afzal 
Haq attended. The Committee excluding Mrs. Kamala Nehru and Mrs. Hansa Mehta 
were arrested during the course of their deliberations, but before this event took place, 
they had adopted the following resolutions : 

1. Liberation of Motherland 

I. The Working Committee draws the attention of all Congress organisations 
and of the public in general to resolution No. i passed at its meeting held m Bombay 
on the 30th July 1930, laying down the programme of work for the liberation of the 
Motherland, and calls upon Congress organisations to carry out the said resolution 
to the best of their power and trusts that the people will co-operate with the Congress 
to the fullest extent in doing so. 

2. Previous Decisions Reaffirmed. 

3. The Working Committee re-affirms its resolution No. 9 adopted at its meeting 
held at Bombay on the 30th July which runs as follows 

‘'The Working Committee reaffirms the resolutions passed at its earlier meetings : 
(i) Drawing the attention of the Indians employed in the military and police forces 
of the Government to the fact that it is not only no part of their duty to commit cruel 
assaiilts on unarmed and unresisting people but that they are ordinarily liable for 
such assaults even though committed under orders of their superior officers ; (2) 
Condemning the issue of repressive Ordinances by the Viceroy and calling upon 
the people to disobey them ; (3) Calling upon the people to organise and enforce 
a strict social boycott of all Government officials and others known to have participated 
directly or indirectly in the atrocities committed upon the people to stifle the Indian 
national movement; (4) Advising the Indian Public not to buy or accept any fresh 
Bonds of the Government of India ; and (5) Directing Congress Committees and 
allied organisations to continue to function as before, inspite of being declared 
unlawful associations. And the Committee calls upon all Congress Committees and 
other organisations concerned to continue to give the wildest publicity to the above 
resolutions and to take steps to put them into execution. 

3. The Peahawar Enquiry. 

3. (a) The Working Committee conveys its thanks to the Chairman and members 
of the Peshawar Enquiry Committee, appointed by the Acting President of the Con¬ 
gress and subsequently confirmed by this Committee at its meeting held at Allahabad 
on the i4tb. May 1930, for the industry and care with which they have collected the 
evidence and produced their report and the deplorable occurrences in Peshawar and 
neighbouring districts in April and May last, inspite of the order of the local Govern¬ 
ment prohibiting the Committee from entering the Frontier Province for the purpose 
of the enquiry and the hindrances placed thereby in their ways. 

(b) The Committee has also considered the resolution of the Government of 
India on the report of the Sulaiman Committee. The Committee cannot accept its 
findings as correct, as they are based on practically one sided evidence. 
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(c) The Committee expresses its concurrence with the following conclusions and 
findings of the Patel Committee which considered the evidence given before it as 
well as the evidence given before the Suleiman Committee as published in the public 
press 

Conclusions ;— 

(i) There was no outbreak of riot at the Kabuli Gate on the morning of the 23rd 
April. 

2. The two leaders were rescued by the people from the public custody. 

(3) The Assistant Superintendent of Police was not hurt by a stone from the 
crowd. 

(4) The people had no arms such as lathis, sticks etc. 

(5) The people were absolutely non-violent and were dispersing when the 
leaders were admitted into the Thana. 

(6) The Deputy Commissioner at about 10-30 a. ra. on the 23rd April, when 
the people had begun to disperse, rushed with three or four armoured cars from 
Cantonment to the city and without warning took the people unawares with the 
result that the wheels of one or two armoured cars crushed about 12 to 14 persons, 
six or seven of whom were instantaneously killed and the remaining seriously injured. 

(7) Every endeavour had been made and steps taken to prevent the above 
incident being known to the outside public and perhaps to the authorities. 

(8) That the armoured cars were taken to the gate by the Deputy Commissioner 
inspitc oft he advice of the city Magistrate who was on the spot, that the crowd 
was non-violent, unarmed and had begun to disperse and there was no necessity for 
reinforcements. 

(9) That the Deputy Commissioner took the armoured cars to the Kabuli Gate 
not as a precautionery measure but deliberately to create an impression and to 
strike terror. 

(10) If the armoured cars had not been brought and rushed into the crowd 
regardless of consequences, subsequent tragic events of the day would not have 
happened. 

(i i) The despatch riders were not hit or killed by any member of the crowd but 
was run over by one of the armoured cars after he fell down by collision. 

(12) The allegation that the crowd set fire to the armoured car is not true and 
seems to be an after-thought intended to serve as a cover for the unjustifiable firing 
by the authorities, and 

(13) The Deputy Commissioner was hit by a piece of stone thrown by some 
member of the crowd. 

Findings :— 

(1) In the situation that had arisen at Peshawar on the 23rd April firing by the' 
armoured cars and the military was wholly unjustifiable. 

(2) Provisions of law and procedure were not only not complied with but were 
deliberately set at naught before orders to fire were given. 

(5) The Deputy C^ommissioner without any warning and without any justification 
rushed the armoured cars through the unarmed, unresisting and peaceful crowd (which 
commenced to disperse after the two leaders were admitted into the Thana) and 
already killed and wounded twelve to fourteen persons. Had he: not done so, 
subse(;[uent tragic events would not have happened. The responsibility for all this 
is entirely on the Deputy Commisioner. He created a situation by his action. 
Enraged at the sight of their dead and wounded brethren some irresponsible persons 
in the crowd picked up stray stones and threw them towards the armoured cars. 
One of the stones hit the Deputy Commisioner and this gave him a handle for 
ordering armoured cars to open fire. If the object of the Deputy Commisioner 
was merely to disperse the crowd, he could have easily done so by other methods. 
But there was no desire on his part nor indeed did he make any attempt to deal 
with the situation in any other way. On the contrary there was a determination 
to use military force with a view to strike terror and this was done. 

Similarly with regard to the second firing Mr. Icemonger had decided to use 
military force. Reksal by the people to disperse unless they were allowed to remove 
the dead and the wounded and unless the armoured cars and the military were with¬ 
drawn gave him a handle to order firing. If his object was merely to disperse the 
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crowd, whether it was necessary to do so or not. he could easily have done so by 
other methods, but he had no desire, and indeed he made no attempts to try other 
methods. He resorted to firing straight off. 

( 4 ) The object of firing was not so much to disperse the crowd as to use as 
much force as the authoricies considered necessary to strike terror. Firing was 
therefore resorted to recklessly, indiscriminately and for inordinate length of time. 
And it was not confined merely to the Bazar, but was extended to side streets, bylanes, 
balconies and other places round about. 

( 5 ) The number of persons actually proved to have been killed is 125 , but we have 
no doubt that a much larger number must have been killed and a still larger number 
wounded. Proof in respect of this large number of killed and wounded it is impossible 
to secure in the conditions now obtaining in the province. Such proof as had been 
collected by the Congress Committee after the 29 th April was seized by the military 
on the 4 th May, since when further enquiries have been impossible owing to the 
continued presence of the military in the city. 

(d) The Committee condemns the order of the U. P. Government proscribing the 
Patel Enquiry Report in as much as such an order will prevnt the public from know¬ 
ing the truth about the tragic occurrences in Peshawar and is calculated indirectly 
to shield the officers who were guilty of the shocking excesses and atrocities noted 
by the Patel Committee. 

(e) The Committee tenders its deep sympathies to the relations of those who 
lost their lives or limbs or suffered other injuries at the hands of the police or the 
soldiers and offers its sincere congratulations to the people of Peshawar and other 
Frontier districts who have borne in a spirit of patriotic non-violence all the repres¬ 
sion to which they have been subjected. 

And the Committee particularly offers its thanks and congratulations to Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Ghaffar Khan who has been the guiding spirit of this movement of 
non-violence in the Frontier Province. 



Parliamentary Debate on 

The Round Table Conference 


MOUSE OF COMMONS— 29 TH. JULY IgSO 

In the House of Oomtnons on the 29th. July Mr. MacDonald announced the 
oppositi^on parties would be invited to nominate their representatives in the Round 
Table Conference, but that Government would retain complete freedom with regard 
to the proposals to be laid before the Parliament as the outcome of the Conference. 

Mr. MacDonald’s statement was a reply to Mr. Baldwin. The Prime Minister 
was hopeful that the names would be announced before the recess. He personally 
favoured four representatives from each opposition party. 

Replying to Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. MacDonald said he had given much consi> 
deration to the question of the Statutory Commission being represented, but at 
present he was inclined to the view that it would be a great mistake 

Mr. Maxton suggested the inclusion of backbenchers who hold strong views on 
the question. The Premier did not reply. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain suggested the appointment of Sir John Simon not as a 
representative of party but with common consent. Mr. MacDonald repeated his 
present view that it would be a profound mistake. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain raised the question of parties who has signed another 
report. Mr* MacDonald understood that the Cptral Committee would not be re- 
presened. He was at present communicating with the Viceroy in that connection. 
He at present thought the House would be well advised not to adopt the sugges¬ 
tion. 

Replying to Mr. Thurtle, Mr, MacDonald said he had considered the reaction 
on Indian opinion of inviting the Opposition Parties. He added that it would be 
obviously for the good of India as well as our own good that the discussions ’should 
be full and representative and that Government would have the benefit of listening 
the very thorough thrashing out of the problems. 

Mr. Neil Maclean asked whether the three parties would have the same repre¬ 
sentation or whether there would be proportional re presen ation according to their 
numerical strength in the House. Mr.^ MacDonald said he was not interested in pro¬ 
portional representation regarding this Conference. He wanted representation that 
would be efficient in bringing ideas and examining the questions. 


BOUSE OF LORDS --29 JULY 1931 

In the House of Lords, Lord Russel read the Prime Minister’s statement regard¬ 
ing the Round Table Conference. Lord Salisbury agreed to the proposals on behalf 
of the Conservatives. 

Lord Reading similarly agreed to it on behalf of the Liberals but regretted that 
the members of the Statutory Commission had not been appointed. 

Lord Burnham, putting a question whether, in view of Lord Irwin’s statement on 
July 9, the Simon Commission Report would form the main subject of consideration 
and discussion at the Round Table Conference, emphasised that he was speaking for 
himself alone and in no way on behalf of the Simon Commission. He commented 
that it was almost inconceivable that a Conference of such gravity not only to people 
of India but also of the British Empire should be held without being the subject of a 
Parliamentary enquiry and debate. He said that his purpose was to rescue Indian 
afifairs from the mystification which was bound to be injurious both to Indian and to 
British interests. 

Lord Burnham referred to the reception of the report in India and commented 
that, while the Acting president of the Congress had declared that the Congress 
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was not going to pay the slightest attention to the Commissioner's recommendations, 
the Government were now endeavouring to conciliate these same Congress leaders. 

Lord Burnham considered that this and other circumstances showed a confusion 
of mind which, he hoped, would not be allowed to continue. 

Lord Burnham declared that the conference, as was now contemplated, was not 
the conference originally proposed by the Commission. He reminded the Govern¬ 
ment that it must draw up the agenda and urged the Government to consider the 
danger of generalisations and catchwords. Therefore, he suggested that the Con¬ 
ference's discussions should be based on the Simon Commission’s report, 

Lord Burnham proceeded to inquire about the strength of the British delegation 
and urged that it should consist of at least twelve. 

Earl Russel^ replying to the various points that Lord Burnham raised, thought that 
the time for a Parliamentary debate would occur when the Conference had reached 
conclusions which Parliament would then have to consider to come to a final 
determination. 

Lord Burnham suggested that then it would be too late. 

Earl Russel replied that he was not aware that the conference would bind Parlia¬ 
ment any more than Parliament was bound by the Simon Commission. It would be 
for Parliament to decide what was to be done after the Conference. 

Earl Russel did not consider the size of the British Delegation very important 
as matters would not be decided by the counting of votes. 

He said as regards Lord Burnham’s suggestion that the present conference was 
not the Simon Commission’s original proposal, Sir John Simon’s letter in the printed 
report must speak for itself. The agenda was not yet settled and Government would 
be engaged on it until the Conference assembled. 

Earl Russel also replied to Lord Burnham’s reference to the mission to Mr. 
Gandhi and emphasised that Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar made a 
request ; they were in no sense sent. 

Coming to Lord Burnham’s questions, whether the report would form the main 
subject of consideration, Earl Russel asked, “How can I tell ?” 

The report was a document of first importance and great authority, all the greater 
for being unanimous. It was obviously entitled to the greatest possible respect and 
could not be ignored. Obviously, none of the subjects dealt with in it could be dis¬ 
cussed at the Conference without reference to the report. 

But nobody would be able to tell whether the delegates would devote the prin¬ 
cipal part of their time in criticising and amending the report or making other sug¬ 
gestions. The Conference would settle that. The Government could not be respon¬ 
sible for \%hal the delegates were likely to say and what line they were likely to take. 

Earl Russel said that, if lord Burnham meant that the Simon report and nothing 
else must be discussed, the answer was obviously in the negative. On the contrary, 
if he meant that the report was to be put aside and not looked at again, the answer 
was also in the negative. Obviously, the Conference must consider the report but 
the report was no more intended to bind the Conference than Parliament. The 
report would be given proper weight at the proper lime. 

The Conference would be entirely free to accept, reject or modify it. That, 
surely, was the only possible meaning of a free Conference. 

Lord Salisbury said that the Conservaties were as anxious for a settlement 
as the Government but they felt very strongly that the agreement must be national, 
not party. Conservaties naturally claimed the same measure of freedom at the 
conference as was accorded to others and, while not pretending te have any cut-and- 
dried scheme, they would certainly require that full consideration was given to the 
Simon Commission scheme which was the greatest constructive proposal yet made 
towards the carrying out of the policy laid down in 1917. While they were prepared 
carefully and sympathetically to examine any alternative proposals, they would 
reejuire such proposals to satisfy the test of practicability, which the Simon Com¬ 
mission had voluntarily imposed on their own scheme. 

Lord Reading expressed complete concurrence with Lord Salisbury. He said 
that Liberals earnestly hoped that the Conference would reach a settlemient carrying 
the assent of all parties in Britain. Lord Reading declared that it was inevitable 
that there would be important discussions at the Conference regarding the Siibon 
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Commissions report and, while expressing satisfaction at the course Government were 
adopting, he regretted that they had decided not to appoint to the Round Table 
Conference a representative of the Simon Commission. 

Lord Peel agreed that the representation of the parties should be substantial in 
view of the heavy duties and responsibilities that they would be called upon to 
assume. He hoped that a statement on the subject would be made before Parliament 
rose. Lord Peel urged Government to consider inviting Sir John Simon to participate 
in the Conference. Lord Peel said that all wanted the Conference to be as success¬ 
ful as possible and nothing would contribute more to careful elucidation of all points 
than the presence, at Government’s invitation, of Sir John Simon, as Chairman of 
the Simon Commission. The motion nas then u ithdranii. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS-30TIL JUT.Y 1930. 

The Prime Minister in the Commons recalled that the Round Table Conference 
was first suggested in a letter addressed to him hst October by the Chairman of 
the Indian Statutory Commission. The letter said in such a conference “His 
Majesty’s Government would meet both representatives of British India and 
representatives of Indian States.” The Government had been considering how, 
without changing the character of the Conference, indicated in that letter, it could 
be used to give an opportunity to representatives of India and the British Parliament 
of exchanging and discussing views on problems with which they are dealing and 
for understanding each other and Government were impressed by the advantages 
which would result from the presence in the Conference of representatives of 
other Parliamentary parties. Thus, he believed, difficulties and differences would 
be removed and legislation to be undertaken hereafter would be facilitated. For 
this reason Government propose to invite the leaders of other two parlies to 
nominate representatives to attend the Conference from both Houses. 

But he must inake it clear that Government would not throw off their constitu¬ 
tional responsibility and must claim complete freedom regarding the proposal which 
they would subsequently lay before Parliament, as to the outcome of the Conference 
to advance the purpose announced by His Excellency the Viceroy after consultation 
with His Majesty’s Government. 

The Premier, replying to Mr. Baldwin, said he was at present exchanging views 
regarding the number of representatives from the two other parties to be invited, 
but he thought three or four from each would be a convenient number and he would 
like their names to be announced, if possible, before the Parliament rose at the 
end of this week. 

Asked by Mr. Lloyd George whether such nominees would have equal status 
with other delegates and whether he h.ad reached any conclusion regarding represen¬ 
tation of the Statutory Commission, seeing that it was no ordinary Commission 
appointed by Government but had been appointed under the authority of Parliament, 
the Premier replied that nominees of Opposition parties would be full delegates. 

The question of representation of the Statutory Commission received from Govern¬ 
ment a great deal of anxious consideration and at the moment they were inclined 
to say it would be a great mistake to have members of the Commission as represen¬ 
tative delegates at the conference. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain said it would clearly be undesirable that any member 
of the Statutory Commission should be included in either of the Party delegations 
but asked, was it not also clear that the Conference ought to have the assistance of 
the representative Commission and could not Government, with the consent of all 
parties, ask the Chairman of the Commission to act ? 

The Premier replied he held the view at the moment that it would be a grievous 
mistake to do this as there was a strong reason why it was undesirable. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain then asked if It was proposed to exclude from the Indian 
representation any one who signed any report or had taken part in civil disturbance. 
Was there, he asked, to be one rule for Indian and another rule for British represen¬ 
tatives ? 

The Premier replied that so far as the Indian Central Committee was concerned 
he understood^ that body would not be represented but they were at present in com- 
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munication with the Viceroy and he could not say more at present. The Premier 
added : “I have been perfectly candid. We considered it and we are now engaged 
in negotiations about it. But at present I think the House would be well advised 
not to adopt the course." 

Replying to Mr. Ernest Thurtle (Labourite) who asked if Government considered 
the effect upon Indian Nationalist opinion of admitting the Opposition parties 
to the Round Table Conference, the Premier replied in the affirmative. Hc^ added 
it was perfectly obvious that it was for the good of India, as well as Britain, that 
discussions at the Conference should be very full and representative and that Gover¬ 
nment should have the opportunity of listening to a most thorough thrashing out 
of all problems that arose and would have to be dealt with by legislation. He was 
very little interested in proportional representation but in a representation that 
would be efficient in bringing ideas to the Conference and in examining questions 
before it. 


HOVSE OF LORDS-filST. JULY 1930. 

The subject of the Indian Round Table Conference was again raised in both the 
House of Parliament, Lord Reading in the House of Lords supported by the Con¬ 
servative Leader, Lord Salisbury, asked the Government to give effect to the urgent 
representations made yesterday that Sir John Simon should be invited to be a mem¬ 
ber of the Conference. 

Earl Rnssel^ Under Secretary of State for India, replying said that the question 
and those involved in it had been exhaustively considered by the Government in con¬ 
sultation with the Indian Government. The Statutory Commission performed its task 
with distinction which would secure for its report a prominent place in the official 
political literature. It presented its findings to Parliament. When the Conference 
now contemplated was proposed by the Chairman of the Commission with tne con¬ 
sent of his colleagues, the Government alone was to have taken upon Itself the nego¬ 
tiations. ‘We widened this so that Parliament, in its varied composition, might be 
represented. The Government is certain that it would be advisable to halt there 
and not to add another section of representatives to the delegates announced yester¬ 
day. The Government is confident that representatives to be selected will get from 
the Conference the fullest examination of every proposal brought before it and that 
every opportunity will be taken to secure most expert and well Informed advice, 
wherever it is to be found, and that it will be available for the Government and Par¬ 
liamentary representatives. The Government is convinced that any departure from 
this decision will not ease the task or promote the succe is of the Conference." 


HOUSE OF COMMONS-31ST, JULY 1930 

In the House of Commons, the Prime Minister read a reply in similar terms in 
answer to a question by Sir Austen Chamberlain, who, however, said that the answer 
hardly met his point, which was that the Chairman of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, Sir John Simon should be present at the Conference so that his service 
could be made available to the Conference. 

Mr. Lloyd George said that he understood from the Prime Minister that the 
Government left it open to summon anybody who had expert knowledge in matters 
to be considered by the Conference in order to aid the Conference in coming to a 
decision. He therefore asked the Prime Minister whether he would not dose hIs 
mind to the question of summoning to their aid the examination of this very grave 
problem. He understood the Indian Legislature would probably be represented by 
those chosen by both the Houses to examine this problem. 

YhePrime Minister stated that that raised a totally different point. If the Con¬ 
ference wanted advice and asked for it, it would get it. Sow it was to^ provided was 
a matter on which he had not had time to go into details. The Confeience 
would not meet until November after the Imperial Conference but he wanted to 
make it perfectly clear that the Government had come to the definite decision that 
it would not be advisable to have other categories of delegates than those mentioned 
yestesday and to-day. 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain then asked for an undertaking that if any delegation 
desired the presence of the members of the Commission their services not as member 
should be available within the Conference. 

The Prime Minister, replying, said that he declined to go further than the 
considered statement he made. 

Ultimately Sir Austen Chamberlain asked the Speaker if he could have leave to 
move adjournment of the House to-morrow to discuss the refusal of the Government 
to invite the Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commission to take part in the 
Conference. 

The Speaker pointed out that such a motion under the Standing Orders should 
be moved now, but said that he would consider the motion on its merits when 
submitted. 


HOUSE OF LORDS-27TH. NOVEMBER 1030. 

In the House of Lords Lord Burnham asken in what form the finding of the Round 
Table Conference would be presented to both Houses and how assent or dissent 
of the various delegations or delegates to such proposals as might be made would be 
expressed or notified. 

Earl Russel replied that it could not be said at present in what form the record 
of the Conference would be made available to Parliament, but probably the form of 
the Imperial Conference would be closely followed. The Conference had only Just 
begun its detailed task and nobody could predict how soon its conclusions would be 
reached. 

Lord Burnham said he much regretted that Earl Russel had been barred, for some 
reason of which he was unaware, from benefitting the Round Table Conference by his 
ripe experience of administration. 

Earl Russell replied that he was very much obliged to Lord Burnham for his kind 
reference to himself, but, as far as his knowledge of India was worth anything, it was 
available for the Conference, because, although he was not a full delegate, almost the 
only activity from which he was debarred was speaking and there was perhaps no 
great harm in that. 

Earl Russell was of opinion that Lord Burnham was rather in a hurry. He pointed 
out that verbatim reports of speeches at the Plenary Sessions of the Conference were 
published and so all information with regard to what occurred at the plenary meeting-^ 
was available. The Conference had hitherto held only one meeting in Uommittee. 
Lord Burnham seemed a little like somebody who wanted to keep on pulling up a 
plant to see how it was growing. After stating that the procedure adopted after the 
Imperial Conference was likely to be closely followed, Earl Russel recalled that 
this meant presentation of a White Paper containing a full general summary of the 
conclusions and a record of all proceedings on which the summary was based. He 
did not suppose that Lord Burnham was asking for verbatim reports of every speech 
made in the Committee to be published. 

Lord Burnham interposed that he meant an adequate summary. 

Earl Russel said that the communiques issued from day to day would give an 
adequate summary of what occurred. The summary would certainly not conceal 
anything but would put before the public the general view taken, the amount of dis¬ 
agreement with it and the conclusion reached. 

Earl Russel said that the Conference would settle the precise form in which the 
records should be drawn but the records would show the extent to which proposi¬ 
tions agreed to were unanimously agreed to or what dissent there was. 

Referring to the present proposition, Earl Russel announced the decision of 
the Federal Relations Committee to co-opt all members and said It was expected 
that the deliberation of Lord Sankey’s Heads would last some considerable time. 
Nobody could predict how soon conclusions might be reached or how far agreement 
would be reached. Therefore, the Government was unable at present to indicate 
with any precision the detailed lines on which the Conference would proceed or 
indicate, in the absence of any knowledge with regard to the nature and outcome 
of its deliberations, exactly what steps they would be called upon to ask Parliament 
to take^ in order to d^al with the resolutions. 
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Lord Salisburtj emphasised that the British delegates to the Round Table Con¬ 
ference were not plenipotentiaries and it vras Parliament, especially the House of 
Commons, who must ultimately decide. He emphasised the very great importance of 
British public opinion in that regard and the vital importance of the House of 
Commons being fully informed. 

Earl Russel replied that Lord Salisbury was really forcing open the door. No¬ 
body recognised more clearly than Mr. Benn that Parliament was the ultimate arbiter 
in this matter. Government also recognised that for any settlement or solution to 
be satisfactory they must carry with them the general sense of Parliament and 
country. Mr. Benn was fully aware of these considerations. Earl Russell expressed 
the opinion that none of them would make the mistake of thinking that they were 
plenipotentiaries empowered to decide exactly what they liked without reference to 
Parliament. 

Lord Burnham said he had put down the question for the purpose of obtaining 
information for the Commons and for the public. He had been extremely fearful 
that in the Committee they might begin a system of mystisfication, of which already 
there was too much with regard to Indian affairs and the danger of it, particularly 
with regard to India, was that rumours were always getting into papers with regard 
to what was happening. As far as he understood, the Conference had now returned 
to the starting point. The same difficulties would recur (as the minorities* demand 
of representation) and he feared that the result could not, in the nature of things, 
be very happy. He supposed that certain members of the Conference did not wish 
to lose what Dr. Johnson described as the “grandeur of generalities.” 

Earl Russell said that if Lord Burnham repeated his question two or three months 
hence he might be in a position to give more information. All he could say generally 
was that neither Parliament nor public would be left in ignorance of what was going 
on. 

Lord Burnham replied that he was afraid that things had been allowed to drift 
and that Government had not drawn up or conceived any form of procedure or 
agenda. He thought that that would lead to a fatal issue. Already the skies were 
dark though he hoped that it would be otherwise and that the Conference would 
arrive at some conclusions which would be helpful to the Empire and to the peoples 
of India. 

The matter was dropped. 
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The Asiatic Bill Menace 

The A. B. Palrika of Calcutta wrote the following in its issue of the 16th 
October 

‘‘From time to time the placid life of the Indian community in South Africa is 
menaced by a wave of anti-Asiatic feeling It was thought that the Gandhi-Smuts 
Agreement of 1914 and recently the Cape Town Agreement of 1927 would mark the 
end of the campaign of persecution against Indians. But the hope has not been 
fulfilled. And the latest cause for anxiety is the Transvaal Asiatic Ijand Temira 
{Amendynent) Bill. It will be recalled that at the instance of the Minister of the 
Interior to the Union Government a Select Committee was appointed in February 
last “to investigate into the Indian residential and trading question in the Gold Areas, 
proclaimed fields, public diggings and townships with restrictive title deeds." The 
Committee reported in May last and its recommendations are so serious, revolutionary 
and drastic in character that the Bill, which has been drafted tot give effect thereto 
aud introduced into the South African Parliament, has shocked the Indian community 
in that country. The Select Committee consideied only the anti-Indian aspects 
of the question. The Bill which virtually revives the segregation policy sought to 
be imposed by various previous Bills and which is naturally considered as an in¬ 
fringement of both the letter and spirit of the Cape Town Agreement, was to have 
been rushed through the Union Parliament. But through the intercession of Sir 
Kurma V, Reddi, the present Agent-General of the Indian Government in South 
Africa it has been postponed to the next. The situation has already taken an alarm¬ 
ing turn and Reuter cables that the South African Indian Congress at a Conference 
specially convened at Johannesburg has unanimously adopted a resolution requesting 
the Government of India, in the event of the Union Government's failure to withdraw 
the Bill, to press for a Round Table Conference. The resolution also advocates the 
termination of diplomatic relations and the withdrawal of the Indian Government[s 
Agency from South Africa if the Union Government declines to accede to this 
request. 

“How extremely retrograde and reactionary the Bill is, will be clear from some 
of its provisions, The Indians are prohibited from the acquisition of rights under the 
Gold Act and have been barred from residence and occupation in the Gold Areas. 
No Indians shall have the right to reside in or occupy any land which has been pro¬ 
claimed as a public digging or proclaimed areas or fields. The Municipal authorities 
are authorised to set apart separate areas for the Asiatics residing within their 
jurisdiction. Indians trading in the Gold Areas will be given five ycprs notice to 
quit the area provided they are not protected by the 1919 Act of the Union. No 
Indians shall have the right to own fi.xcd property. No other person shall hold any 
property on behalf of the Indian. Such person's charges as well as the property 
acquired in contravention of this regulation shall be forfeited by the State. Indians 
shall be allowed to trade only in the areas where they will be entitled to carry on 
business. Indians in South Africa look upon these provisions of the Bill with pro¬ 
found dismay and consternation. Something approaching a state of panic exists 
among the^ Indian merchants there who fear that they will be wiped out of existence 
if the Bill is passed in its present form. It will relegate the Indians to’such an im¬ 
potent position in South Africa that they will never be able to hold up their heads as 
members of great Asiatic race, 

“The European community in South Africa is often in the habit of raising an alarm 
on the score of “Asiatic menace," Does the menace really exist or is it a mere ruse 
on the part of the Europeans to get rid of the Indians ? Wild talk of alleged en¬ 
croachment by Asiatics on European preserves led to the appointment of the Asiatic 
Inquir 3 r Commission In 1920 . After an exhaustive inquiry into the matter, the 
Commission held that the “Asiatic menace" was a myth and recommended both 
against segregation and repatriation. But the Union Government was hardly in a 
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inood to pay heed to these recommendations. The Government of India’s Agent, 
Mr. J. D. Tyson, who acted in that capacity during the temporary absence of Sir K. 
V. Reddi appeared before the Select Committee which discussed the Transvaal Bill 
and put before it the strong objections of the Indian community in a masterly state¬ 
ment. His statement based on facts and statistics was such as to convince any 
impartial person of the justice of the Indian case and disprove for ever the oft-quoted 
stories of‘ Asistic menace”. “If 170,000 Europeans in India,” declared Mr. Tyson, 
“can maintain their own standards of civilization amid a population of 320 millions, it 
seems grotesque to suggest that the existence of 13,000 voteless Indians can be a 
menace to the civlization and standards of living of 600,000 Europeans in the 
Transvaal.” 

“The Rt. Hoii. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, the Rev. C. F. Andrews and Sir Kurma Reddi 
have often been filling Indians with the hope of the Union Government’s change of 
heart. How baseless their assurances are, is manifest from the Anti-Indian activities 
of the protagonists of the present Bill who are only biding their time. The exigence 
of the political situation in this country might be absorbing the attention of the 
Government of India but that is no sufficient reason as to why it should remain indif¬ 
ferent to the fate of our countrymen in South Africa. It should forthwith give up its 
milk-and-water policy and advise its Agent-General to take up a strong attitude to 
save the Indian nationals from ‘legalised extermination.” The South African Congress 
executive intends soon to distribute copies of its memorandum on the aforesaid Bill 
in South Africa, India and England and send one to the League of Nations. Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn said about two weeks ago at the Patriotic Society’s Banquet at the 
Guildhall that ‘‘India’s position as a member of the League of Nations might be 
taken to foreshadow her destiny which it is the avowed object of British policy to 
assist her to achieve.” India is a member of the League of Nations. British states¬ 
men have proclaimed ad naseMin the equality of her status in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. According to Mr. Benn, Dominion Status is already in action 
in India. How sham and untrue these professions arc will be evident only from the 
abject condition of our countrymen abroad.” 

Sir Fazl-i-Hossain’s Reply to Deputation 

A comprehensive statement on the position of Indians in South Africa was made 
on the 12 ih November Ifj 20 at Delhi by Sir Fazl-i-Hussain lO Mr. S. A. Wazid, 
representative of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay, who met the 
Educat'on Member. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain welcomed the opportunity of meeting a 
representative of the Association and said :— 

“You have referred to the situation created in South Africa by the introduction in 
the Union Assembly of the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure Amendment Bill and have 
emphasised that this measure if passed will spell the ruin of Indian traders in that 
territory. You have also pointed out that the Indian community feels very strongly on 
the proposal contained in the Bill to set apart certain definite areas for the residence 
of commercial activities of Indians in the future and for the transfer within five years 
of such interests as have grown up in contravention of the provisions of the existing 
law. You say that this provision is regarded as a stigma of racial inferiority by not 
only such Indians as arc immediately concerned but by every section of Indian opinion 
whether in South Africa, India, or elsewhere. This is but natural. 

“I need hardly remind you of the history of this problem. The laws of Transvaal 
have unfortunately been restrictive in their application to Asiatics. Act 3 of 1885 
prohibited Asiatics from acquiring or owning landed property exc^t on special 
streets, wards and locations that might be assigned to them by the Government to 
live in for the purposes of sanitation. The Gold Law of 1908, prohibited the acquisition 
of rights by coloured persons in certain areas in the case of private land in townships 
on the Rand, The conditions of freehold contain a restrictive clause prohibiting 
the transfer or sub-letting of any portion of the find to a coloured person or residence 
thereon of such a person except as a bonafide servant. I understand that as no 
anxiety was shown to administer the statutory provisions strictly, Indians continued 
to acquire land on lease for trading in the mining area. They had acquired fixed 
property through European trustees and also by forming joint-stock companies. 
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Act 37 of 1919 was aimed at closing both these avenues, and preventing further 
evasions of the God Law. The existing rights were however protected. Its provisions 
do not appear to have been strictly enforced and new interests sprang up. Recently, 
some agitation appears to have been set up against this and it was urged that the 
spirit of the law was being constantly defeated. 

‘‘Early in February 1930 the Union Government, as a result of a number of recent 
judicial pronouncements, set up a select committee of the House of Assembly to 
enquire into these questions, and to propose such legislation as it might deem fit. 
The Government of India have always been conscious of the importance of the Indian 
interests involved, and it was for this reason that they deputed Mr. U. D. Tyson, 
who was at one time Secretary to their first Agent, the Right Hon’ble V. S. Sastri, 
in South Africa, to make suitable representations to the Committee in regard to 
the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of the Indian population and to give the 
Indian community such assistance as it might need for placing its views before the 
committee. As you know, the committee's report, together with its conclusions, 
which were embodied in a Bill, were placed on the table of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Union on 13th May and the Bill was read for the first time on the 14th of 
that month. As soon as the select committee’s report and the draft Bill reached the 
Government of India, they represented to the Union Government that they should 
be allowed adequate time to examine carefully the far-reaching provisions of the 
measure. Our representations met with a favourable response, and it was decided 
to postpone further consideration of the Bill until the following session of the Union 
Parliament which, in all probability, will commence in January next. The spirit in 
which our request was met was but another indication of the friendly relations that 
had been established by the Cape Town Conference. 

“Our Agent in South Africa has been and is hard at work discussing the Bill with 
Indians and others formulating views and reporting to us the situation as it develops 
from time to time. We sought, last July, the advice of the Standing Emigration 
Committee of both the Houses of the Indian Legislature on the provisions of the 
Bill. The advice given by them has been found most valuable and every endeavour 
is being made to prepare the Indian case as thoroughly as possible. Newspaper 
reports also show that the delegates of India at the Imperial Conference have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to discuss the situation informally with Genera! 
HerUog in London. We hope friendly negotiations will bring about a satisfactory 
settlement, honourable and equitable to Indians in the Transvaal. They are, as you 
say, apprehensive that their interests are in great danger, and that they stand to 
suffer very serious losses if the Bill is passed in its present form. 

“The resolutions passed by the South African Indian Congress at an emergency 
conference, held in the beginning of October, show the extent of the mental agitation 
from which the Indian Community is at present suffering, and which it is easy to 
understand when the Interests affected are so large and vital. You have referred to 
the pride felt by the Indian Community in the Transvaal in their racial origin and in 
the civilisation of their ancestors which is several centuries old. This feeling is only 
natural and 1 can assure you that I yield to no one in anxiety that no harm will come 
to India’s national self-respect or racial pride. 

“The question of the danger threatening the economic interest of Indians in the 
Transvaal is engaging our earnest attention, and we have, as I have said, lost no 
opportunity of making representations to the Union Government in regard to it. 
Those representations, you may rest satisfied, we shall continue, for we t^lieve that 
the question is capable of solution only in an atmosphere of reasonableness from all 
sides, with due regard to the circumstances of the past. As ! have already stated, we 
have had the benefit of the advice of the Standing Emigration Committee and you 
may rest assured that you will do all in our power to press for the recognition of 
legitimate demands. 

“As regards East Africa, it is generally admitted that the conclusions of His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government, which are set forth in the White Paper issued in June last, repre¬ 
sent a considerable advance on the former position. The Indian community has 
always attached great importance to the principle of a common electoral roll and the 
Government of India have always lent their full support to this view. We still 
adhere to the opinion expressed in this regard on former occasions and therefore 
naturally welcome the declaration that the establishment of a common roll is the 
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object to be aimed at and atta ned with an equal franchise on a civilisation or edu¬ 
cation basis open to all races. The proposal to leave the constitution of the Kenya 
Legislative Council substantially unaltered is also satisfactory. 

“As regards the scheme for closer union, I am aware that apprehensions are enter¬ 
tained in certain quarters that, if three territories of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika 
are brought together for the purpose of administration, the spirit of the Kenya White 
settlers, which is one of political domination, might prevail on account of their number 
and influence, and that, in particular, the interests of Indians in Tanganyika, which 
is administered under a Mandate , might be affected prejudicially. We shall arrange 
to apprise the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, when it is constituted, of the 
views of the Indian community on all these matters. We are told that it will be for the 
Committee itself to decide what procedure it should adopt in regard to the fulfilment 
of the task to be entrusted to it. When that procedure has been decided, we shall 
take steps to see that our views are placed before the Committee in the most able 
manner. You have referred to certain speeches which are reported to have been made 
recently in South Africa and also in London, and you say that the general tenor of 
these speeches and the sentiments expressed therein have made Indians in the 
Transvaal and here more apprehensive than ever before. I can very well understand 
that the reports (as they appeared in the Press) of the speeches to which you have 
referred have caused great dismay to Indians. I myself felt astonished and, to be frank, 
horrified at some ol the sentiments as reported in the Press, and only hope that the 
full speeches will show that the effect produced in the minds of the readers was due 
to certain passages having been divorced from their context. I am reluctant to believe 
that, in view of the great world-movements of thought on these subjects, any of the 
great Dominions would be prepared to sanction what would seem from the princi¬ 
ples of British justice and fairplay that have been, more than once, enunciated by 
His Majesty’s Government. I trust that the two questions of Native policy in 
East Africa and of Indians in South Africa will be kept entirely apart and distinct 
and that each issue will be considered separately only in the light of tbe circumstances 
germane to it. It is almost an axiomatic truth that the maintenance of friendly and 
harmonious relations between the various elements that go to compose the population 
of any country is essential for the progressive development and economic prosperity of 
that country. South Africa and Last Africa are no exceptions to this rule. I have no 
doubt that they realise the necessity for a feeling of good relationship and racial 
concord as much as any other country. A class of interests between the different 
components of a country s population may sometimes be inevitable, but in the ad¬ 
justment of such differences, a spirit of reasonableness is the only means by which 
we may hope to smooth away our difficulties. 

“Though our task of safeguarding the interests of Indians Overseas is one of 
very great difficulty and delicacy, it is one on which, as a rule, not only Indian 
opinion is united, but on which Indian public opinion is reflected in the views the 
Government of India formulate. Your association may rest assured of our continued 
vigilance and of our determination to do all we can to promote the interests of 
Indians Overseas. We know the righteousness of our cause and feel confident that 
when this is brought to the notice of the statesmen on whom responsibility for these 
matters rests, they will recognise its justice. 

Resolutions of S. African Indian Congress* 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed by the South African Indian 
Congress at Johannesburg on the 5 th. and 6 th. October 1930 :— 

“This emergency conference of the South African Indian Congress held at Johan¬ 
nesburg on the 5th and 6th October, at which are represented the Natal Indian and 
Transvaal Indian Congresses, and the Cape British Indian Council, representing the 
Indian community in South Africa, views with great apprehension and alarm the 
Transvaal Asiatic Tenure Amendment Bill, which it solemnly declares is wholly 
unacceptable to the Indian community on the grounds that the Bill is a violation, 
both in letter and spirit, of the Cape Town Agreement ; that it imposes disabilities 
upon Indians in regard to their trade, residence and occupation and deprives them 
of their vested rights in the Transvaal Province ; and that it aims at their compulsory 
segregation and their ultimate ruin in that province. 

59 
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‘‘This conference [therefore respectfully urges upon the Union Government to 
withdraw the said Bill and to introduce necessary legislation giving relief to Indians 
in the province. 

“In the event of the Union Government declining to withdraw the Bill, notwith¬ 
standing the protest of the community, this Conference earnestly requests the Indian 
Government to press for a Round Table Conference to review the situation that has 
arisen affecting Indians in Transvaal. 

“In the event of the Indian Government failing to secure the Round Table Con¬ 
ference afore mentioned, this Conference further requests it to intimate to the 
Union Government that diplomatic relations between the two Governments should 
be considered to have ceased and to withdraw its agency in South Africa as a 
protest against the Bill.** . 


India in the League of Nations 

Maharaja of Bikaner’s* Address 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, leader of the Indian Delegation, at the eleventh session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations held in Geneva on the 15 th September, 1930 :— 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The speech with which this discussion 
opened set in me unforgettable memories astir. For, as a signatory to the Treaty of 
Versailles, I shared with my old friend, t^ir Robert Borden the historic privileges of 
assisting at the birth of the League of Nations. When I came to the Assembly six 
years later, it was as the representative of the special interests of “Indian India'* as 
distinct from British India—those Indian States which possess their own internal 
sovereignty and comprise the territories of the ruling Princes of India, who rule over 
700,000 square miles and some 72 million subjects—in other words, about a third 
of the vastness of India and about a fourth of her teeming people. To-day I have the 
honour to stand here as the Leader of the Indian Delegation thus symbolising the 
unity of India in its adherence to the League. 

To the emphasis, Mr. President, which has been laid throughout this discussion 
on the need for making World Peace impregnable, India would have me add hers. 
The very diversity in which speech after speech has developed this scheme is evidence 
of the intensity of the sentiment that inspires us. Our common purpose is to seek 
peace and ensure it, and no array of difficulties, however great, must be allowed to 
dishearten us. Yet it was but a few years back that mankind still believed that 
glory was to be won through war. Happily, out of evils has come good, and the 
civilised world torn by the suffering of those long years of war, is changing, its whole 
outlook. And, as I listened to the speech of my gallant friend General Hertzog, I 
could not help calling back to my mind what I myself said here six years ago : “It 
is not among the ranks of those who have borne the burden of the fight that fire- 
eaters are usually to be found ; for soldiers, after all, are the best judges of the 
horrors of war, the keenest to descry where its dangers lurk, the most impressive 
advocates of peace. I myself am a soldier ; I am descended from an ancient fighting 
stock from amongst the martial races of India ; I have known war and its horrors. 
And there is to-day none who more deeply desires to see the whole force of our 
being dedicated to the service of peace.’* 

In that service much has recently been done ; witness the Pact of Paris, the 
Optional Clause, the London Naval Treaty to all of which India has adhered in that 
devotion to the cause of peace with which she will set herself to the examination 
of the General Act at the forthcoming Imperial Conference. 

But the greatest task of all lies ahead. If the world is to be saved from the 
devastation of other wars, whose horrors would assuredly exceed the worst horrors 
it has known, there must be a limitation of armaments real, universal and substantial. 
That there can be no effective security without such limitation no one knows better 
than the soldier. No one knows better than the soldier the practical difficulties 
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which stand in the way. But these we must face and surmount. And though India 
has special difficulties of her own and special need for vigilant preparedness along 
her vast frontiers, peopled as they are by war-like tribes against whom the machinery 
of the League affords no protection, she is ready to collaborate in all schemes or 
disarmament compatible with her security. For the will to peace inspires and evcj 
will inspire her. Should anyone doubt it let him read her philosophy, with its embo¬ 
diment of the most complete and consistent code of pacificism in the word. 

With such ideals India cannot but be friendly to the underlying aims of that 
European co-operation cf which M. Briand gave so eloquent an exposition the 
other day. Nevertheless, may a word of warning come without offence, and yet not 
without force from the East. M. Briand disarmed criticism, it is true,*by disclai¬ 
ming all ideas of organising Europe in a spirit of antagonism to the outside 
world. Indeed, he described his plan as One of those regional agree¬ 
ments which so far from impairing, are designed to fulfil the purpose of the Covenant. 
But is there not a danger in these early years of the League that a plan for the 
closer union of Emope may give rise to misapprehensions outside Europe itself as 
running counter to the basic conception of the Covenant that the Leapue exists not for 
Asia but for the woild ? Any impression that Europe, better organised industrially, 
thanks to its mastery of the applied sciences, than most of the old and some of the 
young, non-European countries, is seeking to consolidate its industrial position to 
the detriment—however unintended—of less fortunate parts of the world which might 
conceivably lead to consequences, which no member of the League could desire. It 
was indeed a happy instinct that prompted M. Briand to refer the whole question to 
the League, so that not merely Europe, but all members of the League might be given 
an opportunity for considering how far the League machinery could fitly be adopted 
to the treatment of such regional problems. And does not the inter-dependence of the 
various countries of the world and the organic connection between industry and 
agriculture, point insistently to the desirability of making all international co-operation 
in the economic spere, not sectional or regional, but, so far as possible, worldwide ? 
For what affects one part of the world, to-day must react sooner or later upon others. 
And what affects industry must ultimately react upon agriculture. 

Thus, although industry was the first to feel the effects of post-war depression, 
agriculture is feeling it now, and in its turn, is depressing industry still further. 
The depression of agriculture and the depression of industry are indeed organically 
allied problems and embrace the whole world between them. Hence, what seems 
to me at any rate needed is for the technical organisations of the League to 
investigate the means whereby agriculture and industry alike can now be rescued 
and safeguarded hereafter against a recurrence of this worldwide depression. And, 
although 1 myself speak here with the difficulties of a layman, I hope that the Indian 
Delegation will be able to make concrete suggestions to this end in Committee. 

Let no one, Mr. President, misunderstand the tenor of my remarks. Smooth 
words come easily enough to the lips. But without sympathetic criticism—where 
criticism is needed—there can be no progress. One and all we are loyal to the 
League ; of that our presence here to-day is evidence. But it would be a poor sort 
of loyalty that fought shy of fearless introspection. It is not enough for us to serve 
the League blindly. We must serve it with that loyalty that comes of clear-sighted 
courage. 


Work of the Indian Delegates 

This year's Assembly of the League of Nations is of particular significance from 
the view-point of India’s interest in International affairs. A decade of League history 
justifies an inquiry into this important question. 

India contributes about fifty lakhs of rupees every year towards the League budget, 
and stands next in order to the five major European Powers and Japan. She 
contributes more than thrice the quota of Canada, South Africa, the Irish Free State 
or any other self-governing Dominion of the British Empire. Again, none of the mid- 
European States and even Spain came near to the Indian quota to the League budget. 
Year after year Indian delegations have paid their homage to Geneva at public 
expense. But the question what is India’s interest in international affiiirs and, 
consequently, what is the benefit derived by her from participation in annual diteut- 
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sions at Geneva has not so far been satisfactorily answered. Incidentally, the 
question of India's own contribution to the discussions at Geneva has also to be 
considered Two main factors emerge out of these inquiries First, the Indian delega¬ 
tions to Geneva have not so far been happily formed. As vet the Indian Parliament 
has not been given the right to nominate these delegations and vest them with res¬ 
ponsible powers, through the medium of a representative cabinet as is done by 
every other State member of the League. No doubt, the services of eminent In¬ 
dians like the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir C. P Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Sir K. V. Reddi, Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, Sir 
J. 0 . Coyajee, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the Maharaja of Bikaner, to name only a few 
at random are not forgotten. But the question has to be faced whether the time has 
not come for a definite lead in this direction in order that India—a self-governing India 
—can direct her own policies in the international spheres as every other Dominion 
does. The second significant fact is that certain important questions are outside the 
competence of the Indian delegation to raise and discuss at Geneva. Without being 
unfair to the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir Denys Bray, any member of the Indian 
delegation may be willing to offer his advice to the other fifty-two delegations of the 
world assembled at the Batiment Electoral on the need for disarmament and on 
arbitration and security. But it is a tacit unwritten convention that firstclass political 
questions of an intra-Imperial and international character affecting India are outside 
tne pale of Geneva discussions Even questions like Indian emigration which 
are of vital interests to India are to be left out of the range of discussions by 
the League Assembly. The alternative procedure, that of discussion at the 
periodical Imperial Conferences in London, is extremely unsatisfactory. That 
this is so is clearly manifest by the fact that even though the Land Revenue Bill 
in the Transvaal and the future of the Kenya constitution which are of 
vital interest to the Indian overseas community are matters of extreme gravity, 
they are left out of the agenda of the Imperial Conference now sitting in London. 
These are the two directions in which progress ought to be made now and de¬ 
liberately. The question can be asked here, will the Round Table Conference do this ? 
Equality of status and equality of function onght to be harmonised if India's member¬ 
ship of the League is to be of any significance and value. 

During the past ten years, much benefit has been derived by India in connection 
with the Labour and industrial legislation implemented by the International Labour 
Conference year after year. As far as the work of Indian delegations to the League 
Assembly is concerned the successful efforts in 1921 and 1924 to economise League 
expenditure and the general work of Indians on Committees dealing with the health 
organisation, the opium and dangerous drugs questions, the traffic in women and 
children, the possibilities of international intellectual co-operation deserve mention. 

This year India’s contribution to the League discussions is worthy of particular 
note. The Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir Denys Bray, as already alluded to, have done 
excellent work in the discussions on arbitration and security and disarmament. Sir 
Zulfiqar Ali Khan made an impression in the Committee dealing with traffic in opium 
and other dangerous drugs. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari made a brilliant speech in 
the Committee charged with the reorganisation of the machinery available for the 
promotion of intellectual co-operation. Sir Basanta Kumar Mallik acted as substitute 
to Sir Denys Bray when the latter was compelled to go to England on account of 
unavoidable domestic circumstances. 

Mr. Bajpaps Speech 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai, C.B.E. I.C.S. Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Department of Labour, Health and Lands, Secretary to the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and member of the Secretariat of the Government of India at the Round Table 
Conference^ spoke well and made a good impression in the Committee discussing the 
reorganisation of the League's administrative services. With his vast departmental 
experience at Delhi and Simla, Mr. Bajpai unravelled the intricacies of the 
reorganisation of the Secretariat of the League, the International Labour Conference 
and the Registry of the Permanent Court of International Justice at the Hague. It 
will be recalled that a Committee generally called the Sokal Committee, after the 
name of its Polish chairman, on which Sir Atul Chatterjee had served admirably, 
issued a majority and minority report dealing with the minutes of secretarial 
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organisation and that the Italian Government submitted a strong memorandum 
containing a full scheme of counter-proposals. I have already dealt with the dis¬ 
cussions on these maters in an earlier despatch. It is only intended here that iv r. 
Bajpai’s work at Geneva should be recognised in India. 

Sir J. a CoYAjEE’s Resolution 

For the first time in the history of the League, an Indian delegate was able to 
present a resolution demanding an exhaustive enquiry into a world problem and 
tendency and carry it through the Assembly without a dissentient voice. A Professor 
of the Calcutta University in Economics, and a member of he Royal Commission on 
Currency in India, has very little difficulty in offering his authoritative opinion upon 
the means necessary to prevent the progressive scale at which economic depression in 
the world from becoming a menace to world civilisation. In a lucid speech which 
occupied forty-five minutes, Sir Jehangir discussed the various factors adversely 
affecting the economic prosperity of the world and suggested the measures necessary 
to prevent the ravages of economic depression In lucidity of expression, in wealth 
and detail, in agility of argument. Sir Jehangir’s speech maintained a high order of 
debate. It is most gratifying for India that his resolution has been successfully carried 
through the Assembly. If the work outlined in this resolution is productive 
of good to the world in one manner or another, as it undoubtedly will, 
India's membership of the League will be held in admiration by the sister States of 
the world. (From the “Hindu” of Madras.) 


India in the Imperial Conference 

Maharaja of Bikaner’s speech 

The Imperial Conference of 1930 assembled in the Locarno Room of the Foreign 
office in London on the 1 st October, 1930. 

An assurance of India’s desire to remain within the Empire, “despite all that has 
happened and is happening in India”, was given by the Maharaja of Bikaner in 
replying to Mr. Macdonald’s speech of welcome. He prefaced his remarks by 
acknowledging that it was due to the courtesy of Mr. Wedgwood Benn that he spoke 
on behalf of India. He joined in tendering loyal greetings and an assurance of 
unswerving devotion and attachment to Their Majesties the King and Queen. 

Bikaner recalled that he delivered at the Imperial War Conference of 1917 a 
special message of goodwill on behalf of the Princes emphasising their loyalty to the 
throne, friendship with nations of the British Commonwealth and determination to 
co-operate most fully in the cause of Empire. The Maharaja continued that he 
desired to repeat that message to day and assured the Conference that it could count 
on the Indian delegation’s full contribution in dealing with important problems to be 
examined. Turning to the important problem—Indian constitutional problem—which, 
for obvious reasons, did not appear on the agenda since it was primarily for India and 
Britain to solve and would be the subject of consideration at the Round Table 
Conference, Bikaner said that he wished to remind all of the supreme urgency to the 
Empire of an early and satisfactory solution on courageous and statesmanlike lines. 
“To omit all reference to it will be to fail in our duty to the King-Emperor and 
Commonwealth, We also owe it to our colleagues from the Dominions to enlighten 
them on the question which I expect each has asked of himself during the last few 
months, namely, ‘Does India wish to remain in the Commonwealth V My answer, 
despite all that has happened and is happening in India, is ‘yes*. 

“The Princes and subjects of Indian States, whose interests I have the honour 
specially to represent, of course retain their loyalty to the King Emperor and their 
attachment to the Empire undimmed and I venture to say that the great bulk of 
people of British India are desirous at heart that their country should occupy an 
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honourable place in the British Commonwealth. If this aspiration can be satis6ed, 
as it is my hope and belief that it may be, the future will be full of promise. Indian 
States have their own special problems, but there is nothing in the claims inconsistent 
with their desire to help India towards the promised goal.** 

The Maharaja of Bikaner referred to the King-Emperor’s well-known sympathy 
and solicitude for the Princes and people of India. He said that the British Govern¬ 
ment were happily alive to the gravity of the issues involved and were animated by a 
sincere and sympathetic desire to promote a settlement in conformity with the legi¬ 
timate Indian aspirations and solidarity of the Empire. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
concluded that India was confident that, in the delicate task awaiting the Round 
Table Conference, she might count also on the good-will of the great Dominions 
whose freedom in unity within the Empire represented the ideal of all that was best 
and despite appearances, most influential in contemporary Indian politics. 

The plenary sesiiion nf the Conference discussed Imperial economies on the 
8 th October. Besides the delegates and the staff Sir Manubhai Mehta and Sir Robert 
Borden attended the session. 

Sir G. Corbett (India) pointed out that the constitutional declaration of 1926, which 
had made the present discussion possible, did not extend to India. The constitu ional 
future of India would be discussed at the Round Table Conference. It was true that 
India, by convention, was free to determine her own fiscal policy, but he was sure 
other members of this Commonwealth would understand and sympathise with her if 
India at present approached the question with some reserve. 

Sir G. Corbett dwelt on the enormous possibilities of the Indian market and pointed 
out that while the total value of India's seaborne trade had increased from 290 
millions sterling in 1913-14 to 414 millions, the share of the Empire in it had dimi¬ 
nished. This was partly due to the changes in the Indian market but the share of 
India's export purchased by Great Britain was disproportionately small, namely 22 
per cent, while her share of India's imports was 43 per cent. The gap between the 
price of raw material and the cost of finished article tended to be wider in the case of 
British manufactures than in the case of foreign manufactures This gap was further 
widened by the heavy increases in Indian tariff in war time and after the war, but it 
was not true that India was a highly protected country. Ninety-five per cent of her 
customs duties were imposed solely for revenue purposes. 

Sir G. Corbett pointed out that receipts from Indian customs duties were actually 
below the military expenditure of 41 millions sterling a year or nearly one-third of the 
total revenues of India, because India had to defend what could be regarded as the 
Imperial frontier. He then explained the Indian policy of discriminating protection and 
pointed out that the fixing of differential duties on British and foreign goods in the 
case of steel and cotton textiles had resulted in the closing of the gap between the 
prices of British foreign imports so enabling British goods to compete on better terms 
with foreign goods in the large market remaining to them. In classes of steel on 
which differential duties were imposed British imports had increased by 103,000 tons 
while foreign imports had increased by only 14,000 tons. 

Sir G. Corbett concluded with the statement dn India's attitude. He 
said that India was ready to consider favourably all schemes designed to encourage 
the devlopment of trade with all other countries of the British Common-wealth but 
was not prepared to depayt from her present policy of discriminating protection. 
Therefore she was unable to commit herself to any general tariff preference within 
the Empire but must reserve complete freedom to deal with each case as it arose. 
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Indian States & R. T. Conference 


Indian Princes’ Statement 

The following statement was issued by the Indian Princes on the Simon 
Report on the 17 th, July 1930 :— 

1. The Princes disclaim any desire to pronounce upon the recommendations 
of the Simon Commission in regard to the domestic problems of British India. 
So far as regards the portion of the Report which bears upon the States, considering 
the inter-relation of the proposals touching British India and the States and the 
implication of the Report as a whole, they feel that a more minute 
and detailed examination of the Report will be necessary than has been possible in 
the time at their disposal before any final views can be expressed. They are, 
however, gratified at the endorsement by the Commissioners of their contention 
already admitted by the Butler Committee that, by the nature and provisions of 
their treaties whose binding character has been repeatedly affirmed by successive 
Sovereigns of England since the days of Queen Victoria, the relationship of the 
States is to the British Crown. It follows that closer political association with 
British India for the purpose of co-operation in All-India concerns must depend upon 
their free consent on terms fair and mutually acceptable to them and British India. 
They, therefore, consider that the suggestion that their official relations should be 
with the Viceroy as representative of the Crown provides a useful basis for exploring 
through the Governor-General the avenues that may lead to a satisfactory 
solution of the question of providing for closer association of the States 
with British India without infringement of their sovereignty, and they are 
gratified that the Commissioners recognise that, in view of the reality of the 
interest of the States in matters of common concern to India, means for ensuring co¬ 
operation between British India and the States must be found. They realise that the 
future evol tion of an All-India polity can only be on federal lines. A system designed 
to safeguard their rights of internal autonomy would be the most satisfactory solution 
of India’s problem. 

2. The Princes, however, cannot be expected to regard with satisfaction certain 
proposals of the Commissioners or of their financial assessor such, for instance, as 
those that concern the economic claim of the States. These proposals appear to 
subordinate the just claim of the States to the dictates of the financial exigencies of 
British India, or make the acceptance of that claim contingent upon the doubtful 
results of the operation of their constitutional recommendations, more particularly in 
regard to the Provinces of British India. 

3. As regards the proposal for the constitution of a Council, or Greater India, 
the Princes are disposed to accept the suggestion in principle, but it should be obvious 
that the composition as well as the procedure and the rules of business of this body 
will have to be settled in discussion with them. 

4. The Princes regret that no proposal has been made by the Commission for the 
immediate institution of a Supreme Court They consider such a Court to be an 
essential pre-requisite to any scheme of federation. 

5. Repercussions of what may happen in India before and after the Round Table 
Conference, all within the next few months, which may well prove the most critical 
in her history, must be taken into serious consideration in relation alike to the future 
of this country and indeed of the British Empire. The present situation cannot but 
cause the gravest anxiety to the Princes and their States who have ever been inspired 
by deep-rooted feelings of unflinching personal loyalty and devotion to the King- 
Emperor by attachment and friendship for the British Emperor as by the most pat* 
riotic feelings for their country. The Princes, therefore, venture to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of giving expression to their confidence in Lord Irwin who, though faced with 
serious difficulties within and without India, is yet persevering in bis attempt to serve 
the best interests of India and Great Britain and they earnestly hope that, during the 
remaining few months of His Excellency’s Viceroyalty he may be enabled to see 
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contentment and tranquility restored in India and to secure for her the position wbicii 
is her due as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

Maharaja Bikaner on the Conference 

At a luncheon held on the 3 rd November^ 1930 at the British Indian Union in 
London in honour of the Indian Delegates to the Imperial Conference, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner as the principal guest delivered the following speech :— 

“We are witnesses of the pangs and travail at the birth of nationhood. Seeds 
of these great forces were sown a century ago when the English was chosen as the 
medium of the higher education. The soil has been continuously warmed and 
fertilised by the vivid contact with English literature and English institutions. Stage 
by stage, sometimes too slowly, sometimes perhaps quickly, India moved to a position 
when the demand for self-government inevitably arose and the passion (I cannot use 
a less expressive word) for equal status in the world became the overmastering desire 
of the hour. Rightly understood, this is not only natural but should be the pride of 
all who laboured in and for India. 

“The political awakening of India is thus neither limited nor unnatural. It is the 
inevitable result of 120 years of association with Great Britain. You cannot teach 
a people as receptive as ours the British literature without awakening in them desires 
and ideals akin to your own. 

“Ifsometimes, the political evolution of India seems to lean to the extreme, 
the explanation is not a change of paliiical faith but the clouding of the faith by 
pessimism. This cannot be banished by involving the hope that mak eth the heart 
sick, but only by a determination to translate these ideals into realities. 

“The imperative need of the day, therefore, is for courage, and sympathetic and 
imaginative understanding, not for distrust and timid caution. To me and my 
colleagues at the approaching Round Table Conference (from British India as well 
as from the territories of ruling princes) has been committed the great responsibility 
of welding these forces into the constitution which will place India firmly on the 
road to full political stature and an equal place within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. We shall approach this task with the fullest sense of responsibility in the 
spirit ot service and the spirit of humility, but in confidence that we can achieve 
success if we work in union and understanding. 

“You will ask, as indeed I am asked wherever I go, “What will be the ambition of 
India when she assumes these powers and all onerous responsibilities they entail ? 
Before attempting to answer that Question I would beg everyone to remember that 
there are two parties in British Indian politics. 

“There are those, who are not unjustly described as extremists,aiming at Complete 
Independence of India and the establishment of a Socialist Republic or some other 
form of Government, which has never been clealry defined. From them we are as 
wide as poles asunder. Then there is a great body of opinion, loyal at heart to the 
Crown, yet resolute in the determination to win for India, as soon as may be feasible, 
full Responsible Government and equality of dignity and status in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but which pursues the path of ordered progress and 
believes that India can fulfil her destiny under the aegis of the King Emperor. The 
policy of the Princes and the States at the Conference will be determined by their 
representatives now assembling in London and will necessarily be influenced by the 
circumstances that arise, but, speaking for myself, I shall indeed be surprised if the 
States don’t lay emphasis on the two essential conditions which I had occasion 
previously to outline both in India and since my arrival here. 

They are : 

Firstly, that India retains the British connection as an equal partner in British 
Commonwealth of Nations and 

Secondly, that an equitable agreement is reached between all parties concerned 
to govern the relations of the two Indias ensuring for the States their due position 
in the future constitution as co equal partners with British India, guranteeing their 
Treaties and internal Sovereignty and safeguardiag their interest, including those of 
their subjects on terms just and honourable alike to the States and British India. 
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* Subject to a recognition of these essential conditions, I am confident that the 
Princes and States will readily support all legitimate proposals emanating from their 
friends in British India. 

Further, I feel that I may safely add that we shall cheerfully devote all our ener¬ 
gies and influence in co-operation with the representatives of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the Imperial Parliament to securing for India that control of her own 
affairs and that fullness of stature in the Empire which I, in common with many 
others, sincerely believe to be in the best interests of Great Britain and my mother¬ 
land. 

With that definition I can reply to the question in the words I used at the opening 
of the Imperial Conference the other day. “In spite of all that has happened and is 
happening, India does wish to remain within the Commonwealth. Princes and subjects 
of Indian States, of course, retain undimmed their loyalty to the King-Emperor and 
the attachment to the Empire and the great majority of the people of British India 
are, I firmly believe, desirous at heart that their country shall occupy an honourable 
place in the British Empire. It is surely our common task to see that with the 
continuance of the British Indian Union this aspiration is satisfied to the great and 
enduring benefit of all concerned,** 


Nawab of Bhopal on R. T. Conference 

In course of his speech delivered on the occasion of the opening of the Seventh 
Session of the Bhopal Legislative Council, in September 19^0, H. H. the Nawab of 
Bhopal said :— 

As a rule the States refrain from commenting on events beyond their borders, 
but when political developments are of all India importance and such as may 
concern us directly it will not be misunderstood if we expressed our views 
regarding them. Last year I had the occasion, as a fellow Indian interested in the 
peace, prosperity and progress of this ancient land and as well-wisher of the Empire, 
to refer to the political situation in British India. I had then said British India is forcing 
the pace ^^wards complete self-government and we of the Indian States have 
declared, m Qj.e than once, that our full sympathies are with them in their aspirations 
towards the j^^tainment of Dominion Status within the Empire. At the same time 
I had struck a note of caution. “New Order**, I said, “is taking the place of the 
old and those who have any administrative responsibility, therefore, find themselves 
faced wi:h a task which has to be approached with the greatest caution, prudence 
and statesmanship.** These words were spoken on the 21st September, and on the 
31st October, Lord Irwin, than whom India has not seen more sympathetic and 
sincere friend, wh o had just returned from England where he had been pleading 
and pleading successfully the cause of India, made his memorable announcement 
at Delhi, w'hich shall live as a great land mark in the constitutional history of this 
country. It is impossible to over rate the importance of that announcement. It did 
not leave any doubt in the mind of anybody as regards tha goal of British policy in 
India. By declaring that he was authorised on behalf of HiS Majesty’s Government 
“to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917, that 
the natural issue of India’s Constitutional progress as therein contemplated is the 
attainment of the Dominion Status”. His Excellency removed the whole question 
from the plane where different interpretations could be put on the intentions of the 
British Government underlying the enactment of 1919. Henceforward, the issue 
was clear. The only question that remained to be solved was to discover ways 
and means to remove such difficulties and obstacles as lay in the way of attainment 
of that cherished goal. 

Quickening of the National Spirit. 

I do not suppose there is any reasonable person in the country or in England who 
does not appreciate and sympathise with the quickening of the national spirit and 
the desire for freedom, which have marked the development of political thought in 
this country. This awakening of national consciousness in India is undoubtedly the 
result of, and a great tribute to, the British connection. But those who realise the 
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full significance of the Viceroy’s announcement and have intelligently followed the 
development of the more recent constitutional practice in the Dominions would un¬ 
hesitatingly admit that Dominion Status provides the fullest scope for the realisation 
of the national aims and aspirations of British India and for the fulfilment of the 
desire of her people to manage their own affairs. It is, in many respects, better than 
the precarious isolation, rendered growingly impossible by the shrinking of the world, 
and the knitting closer of its people into one family with their inevitable and essential 
inter-dependence—an isolation advocated by some who do not seem to realise, or 
realising, minimise the advantages, the security and the chances of peaceful progress 
and international co-operation, which the membership of the British Commonwealth 
of Free Nations carries with it. Of that Commonwealth India has a full right 
to seek an honourable and equal partnership, and I have the fullest confidence 
that with goodwill and true statesmanship, both on the part of England and India, 
it will not be impossible to fin l a solution of the problem which will be satisfactory 
to all concerned. Great Britain in many ways has done a great deal for this 
country, and we must not hesitate to express our gratitude to her. At this criti¬ 
cal juncture also, she can be relied upon to deal with our problems with that 
breadth of vision and that farsighted liberalism which would uphold the reputation 
her people have earned of being the greatest champions of freedom and the leaders 
in the art and practice of self-government. 

“Unconstitutional Methods” 

But while everybody would appreciate and sympathise with the desire of India 
for freedom, and for an honourable and equal position in the Empire, there is no 
Indian who wishes to serve her real interests, who would not strongly deprecate, 
the use of unconstitutional methods and condemn resort to violence. Disrespect 
for law and authority and disregard for life and property destroy the very basis of 
society. We have the sad example of some Asiatic countries before us. Let us 
take a lesson from them, and effectively provide against any possibility of a repetition 
of those conditions in India. With a sincere and sympathetic Viceroy like His Ex¬ 
cellency Lord Irwin, determined to help In I ia in her constitutional struggle, there 
is no reason to feel pessimistic. In order that he may be able to establish the 
happiest relations between England and India, and be able to secure for our Mother¬ 
land her due place among the nations of (he Empire, it should be our duty to assist 
him to the utmost of our capacity. This is all the more necessary in view of the fact 
that he must have been seriously handicapped in hisfgreat efforts to solve the problem 
of India by the unfair and'.unnecessarily bitter criticism of his policy by certain people 
abroad, who seem to consider themselves better qualified to deal with India’s 
problem than the man on the spot, who by reason of his personal knowledge and 
experience of Indian affairs should be fully relied upon to know and understand the 
situation in all its bearings, far better than his critics can from a distance of several 
thousand miles. India’s problems deserve to be kept above the plane of party 
politics in both the countries so that India and England may permanently unite and 
march together to bring peace, prosperity and goodwill amongst the people of the 
world. 

It is for these reasons that I regret all the more that the parleys recently conducted 
did no succeed in ending the political impasse and failed to induce a section of 
Indian opinion to participate in the task of framing a constitution which would remove 
the barriers from the way of our progress, and guarantee to every interest, class 
and community its just and legitimate rights. Thus alone, if at all possible, the 
various classes, interests and communities, which go to make up the population of 
this country could have been welded into one synthetic cosmic whole and a nation 
reared which would have played the role in world politics to which it was entitled 
alike by its past achievements and present importance. 

His Majesty's Government in England and His Excellency the Viceroy have 
offered India their hand of friendship. The Viceroy went as far as he could to 
satisfy the various points of view in the country. No representative of the King 
Emperor could, in the circumstances, have done more or given further assurances. 
No Government could on the eve of a free and fully representative conference have 
given pledges which would have rendered all discussion at the conference futile and 
might have unduly compromised and prejudiced the position of the different and 
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vital interests in the country. It is most unfortunate, therefore, that a section of 
important opinion in the country has not been able to recognise and to appreciate the 
constitutional difficulties of other responsible persons and has decided to persist in a 
course of action which may ultimately lead to disaster. 

The Round Table Conference 

The policy of the British Government towards India has been more than once 
clearly defined by responsible Ministers of the Crown, affirmed by authoritative 
pronouncements of the Viceroy, and sanctioned by a formal Act of Parliament, This 
policy is based on broad principles of Self-Government within the Empire, and on a 
clear recognition of the right of India to manage her own affairs It is inconceivable 
that pledges so solemnly given and so often repeated would not be redeemed. I am 
convinced in my own mind that the proposed Round Table Conference represents a 
genuine and sincere attempt on the part of responsible statesmen of Great Britain 
to find an amicable and honourable solution of the Indian problem in spite of its 
complexities and difficulties. I have no doubt that the discussions at the Conference 
shall be full and free, unfettered by any preconceived notions or prejudices. Full 
weight will be given to the decision arrived at by the Conference and we have the 
authority of no less a person than His Excellency the Viceroy himself that they shall 
form the basis of the proposals to be submitted to Parliament. It is in this belief 
that I have accepted the kind invitation of His Majesty' Government to participate in 
the Round Table Conference. My view of the situation is that the measure in which 
India will be able to influence and mould these decisions will entirely depend on the 
extent to which it will be possible for her to present her case with a united voice. 
If India do not succeed in adjusting their difference at home and thereby fail to 
achieve in England that measure of freedom which is their birthright, the responsi¬ 
bility will be theirs and it will not be fair to lay the blame for it at the door of others. 
We cannot aspire to achieve anything great till such time as we have learnt to rise 
above petty jealousies and blind fanaticism which under the cloak of religion have 
become the curse of our Motherland. 

As to the form that the future Constitution of India should take, I would only 
repeat what I have already said on another occasion. We should scrupulously 
avoid blindly imitating the West and guard ourselves against a wholesale and pro¬ 
miscuous importation of its institutions. It would be unwise not to profit by the ex¬ 
perience of the West, but the constitution we finally decide upon should be such as 
would suit the genius of our people, be in harmony with our cultural outlook and 
answer the varied and peculiar needs and requirements of our country. In short, a 
constitution, which whilst embodying all that experience has taught us would, 
Instead of cutting us adrift from our : glorious past, maintain essential historical 
continuity and enable peaceful progress. 

The States’ Role, 

The States and the Princes instead of being a drag, as is alleged by certain people, 
would only be too glad to co-operate in the evolution of such a scheme and contribute 
materially towards its success. After all, the States and British India have more or 
less a common outlook on life. No ethnical barriers divide us. We have shared 
their sorrows and their griefs, when they have prospered we have rejoiced ; when 
they have suffered we have grieved. We have sympathised with their just and 
legitimate aspirations, but we do not want the rights and interests of our people 
to be sacrificed, or made subservient to the rights and interests of the other half 
of India. Nor do we wish to lose our own identity. We want to maintain intact 
our sovereignty and our integrity. It is painful to observe the recklessness with 
which certain people impute motives to this demand and generalise irresponsibly 
that there exists a conflict of interests between all the Rulers of the States and theii 
people. Of late a tendency has been discerned in a certain class of politicians in 
British India to decry anything connected with the States which are still governed 
by Indians, and to refuse anything good in them. We can only deplore such a 
mentality and hope that it will be realised that there are, and have been. Rulers than 
whom nobody else has greater solicitude for the good of their people and who have 
done and shall continue to do their best to safeguard*' the rights and interests of 
their subjects and to promote their well being. The resolve of the States to retain 
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their identity and maintain their sovereignty arises no less from a deep concern for 
the rights of the people than out of regard for dynastic interests. In the States the 
two go together, and any scheme affecting the political future of India as a whole 
must lake fuU cognisance of the right, privileges and position of the States, and 
debased on their willing consent if it is to be just and successful.” 

Gentlemen, as you are aware, I am shortly leaving for London to attend the 
■Round Table Conference. In the discussions that will take place at the conference 
it will be my duty to protect your interests and to serve India and the Empire to the 
best of my ability May God Almighty guide us aright and help us to come to 
decisions which will usher a new and a brighter era in the relations between India 
and Great Britain, an era of peaceful progress and prosperity and lay the foundations 
of abiding good-will and enduring friendship between the two great nations. 

Amitv in Bhopal. 

Gentlemen, as you all know, the people of Bhopal, have been all along free 
from any kind of ill-feeling between the Hindus and the Mussalmans Whenever 
there has been any occasion to refer to the relations between Hindus and Musal- 
mans, it has been my pride to have been able to say that in mv State they have lived 
like brothers in perfect amity and concord, rejoicing and suffering together as one 
single community. It would, therefore, naturally be most painful to me if, God forbid, 
the occasion arose, which was likely in the slightest degree to diminish my pride 
in this connection. 

Certain people, both Hindus and Musalmans, who had lost touch with our tradi¬ 
tions and had not been for sometime under our influence and control, may for the 
time being find it difficult fully to imbibe the spirit, which has all along kept the 
two communities together in Bhopal. These Mussalmans may at times forget that 
as subjects of a Muslim State it is their duty, as it should be the duty of every 
Mussalman, to be extra-magnanimous, large-hearted, tolerent, and sympathetic 
towards those of their fellow subjects who may belong to the other communities. 
Similarly, perhaps, these Hindus may not in the excitement of the moment occasion¬ 
ally realise that they stand to loose nothing by respecting the religious susceptibilities 
of their Muslim brethren. I have, however, sufficient confidence in their good sense, 
be 'hey Hindus or Mussalmans, and in their love for the fair name of Bhopal that 
they will do all in their power to strengthen further the bonds of friendship, mutual 
regard and respect for each other's religious sentiments which exist between the two 
communities in my State. I need hardly reiterate that it shall be my duty and the 
duty of ray Government to do our utmost ; to cherish and maintain that good-will 
and amity between the Hindus and Mussalmans which have been the proudest 
heritage of the people of Bhopal. In this I hope I shall not be relying in vain on 
the willing co-operation and support of all sections of my people. 


Indian States and Round Table Conference 


The Bangalore Conference 

The Conference convened by Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Kt., Dewan of Mysore, 
commenced its deliberations in Bangalore, on the 19 th. August 1930. Over 100 
leading officials and non-officials attended the Conference. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
in initiating the proceedings of the Conference, made the following speech : 

Gentlemen, 

I wish to extend a very hearty welcome to you, and specially to the distinguished 
statesmen representing our sister States of Travancore, Cochin and Pudukottah, who 
have honoured us with their presence here to day, to the representatives of the plan¬ 
ting community, who are now holding their annual meeting in Bangalore, and to 
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those who have come in at considerable personal inconvenience from distant parts 
of the State. 

I have requested your presence here to-day so that we may take counsel together 
regarding the attitude to be adopted and the proposals to be made at the Round 
Table Conference by the Indian States in general, and by the South Indian States in 
particular. It is not necessary that I should dwell at any length on the great impor¬ 
tance of the Conference in regard to the political advancement of India. The pro¬ 
ceedings will be watched with critical interest not only by the two countries directly 
concerned but also, I may venture to say, by the entire civilised world. 

The Simon Report 

It was perhaps inevitable that the Simon Report should have come in for much 
hostile criticism in India. This was partly due no doubt to the pervading atmos¬ 
phere of mistrust in India at the time it was published, but I wonder if the shortage 
of copies available for distribution to the public has not been responsible for at least 
some of the unfavourable criticism of which the report has been subjected—criti¬ 
cism which seems to me to be based in many cases on an incomplete understanding 
of the proposals I feel that the opinions expressed by some critics would have been 
less hostile if facilities had been available for a full and dispassionate study. I hold 
brief for the report but I must say that there is in it much with which I find myself 
in agreement, though there is also a good deal with which I cannot agree. It is 
undoubtedly a weighty production which it would be unwise to discuss in a hasty 
spirit of prejudice. Nor would it be either fair or reasonable on our part to expect 
the British Government to ignore a report which has been prepared by seven dis¬ 
tinguished members of Parliament representing all parties and which is regarded by 
their countrymen as a great essay in constitution making, worthy of the closest study 
and destined to rank as a Sta^e document of historic importance. 

The Round Table Conference 

Whether we like it or not. there is hardly any doubt that the Simon Report will-form 
the main basis of discussion at the Round Table Conference—and I personally think 
rightly so, owing to the definiteness with which it raises the issues, assembles the 
relevant facts, and sets forth the arguments which support its views. This is not, 
however, to say that the Report need monopolise the field, or that it even represents 
the last word of Great Britain to India. If that were the idea, there would be no need 
for a Conference. 

In discussing the proposals, I would particularly deprecate heat or vague 
denunciation—for passionate outpourings have no strength in them—and it is on the 
soundness of our case that we must rely. I would, therefore, plead for a close study of 
the Report with an earnest desire on our part to understand and weigh it with 
an unprejudiced mind. Let us adopt such of the recommendations as we think 
are suitable, and ask for modifications of such others as are, in our opinion, unsatis¬ 
factory or unsuitable. 

I am convinced that the success of the Conference will depend far more upon 
the attitude of the Indian delegates and on the ability with which they put forward 
their case than on anything else. If our countrymen can speak with one voice 
and display a strong unanimity of purpose, it is hardly likely that Great Britain will 
refuse to listen and to move in this great matter in accordance with the general 
principles of political justice and human wisdon. If we are hopelessly divided 
among ourselves, and are, in consequence, unable to present a united and reasoned 
demand, it will be no use blaming others. Parliament will feel bewildered and will 
hesitate. India's voice will be lost in factious clamour. There will be nothing but 
disappointment for her in the end, all because her representatives were unable to sink 
their differencs and “postpone all selfish seeking to the common good." 

The Round Table Conference is to have complete freedom in carying on its 
deliberations and formulating proposals. The British Government have not seen 
their way to say, in so many words, that the purpose of the Conference is to 
devise a constitution for India on the basis of a self-governing dominion with 
the necessary safeguards so far as the Army, foreign relations and certain other 
matters are concerned. Now it may be said that the terms “Dominion Status," “Self- 
Government” and “Self-determination" are merely catch phrases, which denote 
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certain abstract ideas. It may be said that such ideas are useless if we attempt to 
use them as pillars in the erection of the edifice which we desire to build. Neverthe¬ 
less the use of these terms would have gratified India beyond measure. Moreover 
the British Gov^ernment would have lost nothing by using them, since, as a matter of 
fact, they are inviting concrete and practicable proposals to bring these very things 
into existence, immediately, at any rate as soon as possible. The Congress, on the 
other hand, is insisting on the use of these expressions, overlooking to my mind, 
the fact that the substance and not the name is what it really wants and what really 
matters. It seems to me tliat it does not matter in the least whether you call your 
spade a spade or by some other name so long as you are free to dig with it and 
thereby sow the seed from which the plant of Indian Self-Government will grow. 
Let us therefore make definite and concrete proposals ; let us suggest such modifi¬ 
cations of the Simon recommendations as will take us as close to the goal as 
practicable. Whether the constitution that results therefrom is called Dominion 
Status, or something else, will not matter very much. It appears to me that it 
is all a dispute over words, for there seems really no difference between what India 
is asking for and what the British nation, if the Round Table Conference recom¬ 
mends it, is prepared to give. 

There are, I think, three major problems which India has to solve before she can 
hope to attain complete self-government. One is the problem of the British com¬ 
munity ; another is the Hindu-Muslim question ; and the third is the problem of 
the States. 

As regards the first of these, I sincerely hope that as soon as the present excite¬ 
ment subsides, the solution will be found in the restoration of the goodwill which 

has existed hitherto. The British community should not have the slightest ground 
for the suspicion that they will be treated as aliens in the changed India. Rather 
should they be made to feel they will be full citizens of the country, enjoying all the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by those who are native to the soil. 

Hindu-Muslim Problem 

The Hindu-Muslim problem is one which has been exercising the minds of our 
countrymen for a long time. A really satisfactory solution has yet to be found for 
it, but 1 am optimistic enough to think that will be found. And it goes without 

saying that the moment the many different religions, sects and castes 

learn to live amicably one with another, an enormous advance towards the unification 
and independence of India will have been made. Till then, we must agree to 
proceed on the present basis, losing no opportunity of cultivating goodwill, and not 
rejecting the mediation of friendly neutrals. 

The Indian States 

I now come to the problem which concerns us here to-dav, that is the problem 
of the Sfates. And here we find ourselves in conflict, in the first instance, with a 
section of politicians in British India who do not disguise their intense dislike 
to the States. To quote one among many pronouncements of these gentle¬ 
men, I find in a book that has recently enjoyed a large circulation in England 
the statement that “if by a fiat of the Socialist Government in Britain all the 
Indian States were abolished, none would be more happy than the subjects 
of the States themselves-” That the States which have flourished so long 
under the British Government should have incurred the animosity of their own 
countrymen seems an irony of fate. While I do not deny that there are Stales 
which are certainly lagging behind the times, I doubt if the wholesale adoption 
of democracy on the pattern of Western countries, such as some persons in British 
India are demanding, is the only satisfactory form of government. Furthermore, 
it is one thing to envisage changes in the administration of the States, called for 
by the spirit of our times, and quite another to ask for their total extinction. It is 
the Indian States that are the custodians of the ancient learning and culture of 
India. It is in the Indian States, rather than under the westernised administration 
of British India, that ancient customs and hallowed traditions can best endure. The 
Western countries themselves are beginning to be extremely doubtful whether after 
all democracy is the best form of government. Even where they maintain it, each 
nation adopts it to its own traditions and temperament. American democracy is as a 
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wide departure from the British model as British democracy is from the Greek. 
Meanwhile the Indian States are developing towards a form of constitutional 
monarchy, and I for one shall not be at all surprised if they, or some of them, 
succeed ultimately in evolving a form of government that is specially suited to the 
Indian temperament. 

Federal India 

The Commissioners at the outset of their proposals have laid down as one of 
the fundamental principles that “any constitutional changes now recommended for 
British India must have regard to a future development when India as a whole, not 
merely British India, will take her place among the constituent States of the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations united under the Crown.** They deduce the corollary that the 
“ultimate constitution of India must be federal, for it is only in a federal constitution 
that units differing so widely in constitution as the Provinces and the States can be 
brought together while retaining internal autonomy.'* In thus envisaging a United 
India, the component parts of which must be both the British Indian Provinces 
and the Indian States, and in definitely declaring themselves in favour of a federal 
constitution, I venture to say that the Commission has made a distinct and valuable 
contribution to the development of Indian polity. When however they surround 
this vision of a federally united India with the misty twilight of a distant future, I 
fvid myself at variance with them. It is quite possible that the march of events 
maybe more rapid than the Commissioners seem to anticipate. Nor is it likely 
that the country will watch in patience and contentment the slow and the halting 
evolution of a federal union by the gradual accretion of individual States 
to a Federation of Provinces. The more probable, and decidedly the 
more desirable process would be the immediate reorganisation of the Council 
of State on an All-India basis. I consider that an enlarged Council of 
State (appropriately re-named) elected on a wider franchise in which the 
representatives of Indian States would have their due place, should be 
the pivot of the new constitutional machinery. It would be necessary so to define the 
functions of this body as to place within its purview all matters of common concern 
to British India and the States, while harmonising its functions and procedure with 
those of the Lower House whose concern would be mainly matters of importance 
to British India. 

Holding as they do an All-India Federation to be a matter of slow and distant 
achievement, the Simon Commission has proposed as the first and necessary steps 
towards the federal goal the creation of a Council for Greater India, consisting of 
representatives of British India and Indian States, with powers of deliberation and 
consultation in matters of common concern, to be duly scheduled by mutual agree¬ 
ment. This proposal has been accepted by the Ruling Princes with reservations 
as to proper safeguards in respect of the composition and procedure of the 
Council. It is a matter for consideration whether, failing such immediate closer 
participation as I have suggested above by the Indian States in the new constitution 
of India, such a Council may not serve a useful purpose at least by tendering possible 
a systematic and continuous examination of matters of common concern by the 
Indian States and British India. 

The keenness on the part of the Indian States to retain their individuality, 
crystallised by history, and to safeguard their internal autonomy is accompanied by 
a frank and cordial recognition of identity of interests with the rest of India. It is 
only as friends and neighbours, by mutual understanding and goodwill, that we can 
succeed in evolving the greatest partnership that the world has ever known. 

Supreme Court 

It has been assumed by the commission that a supreme Court will be required 
only when the form of ultimate federation has been decided and questions arise 
relating to the limits of the respective powers of the Federal and the States Legisla¬ 
tures. The Supreme Court is, in other words, held out as a distant ideal. The 
States have, however, a special interest in the institution of a tribunal that shall 
have powers to decide matters at issue between themselves and the Government of 
India and Provinces, or even between the different States themselves. Such a 
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tribunal is a necessary part of a federal constitution, and the sooner it finds a definite 
place in the constitution of the Indian Commonwealth the better. 

Financial relations 

A third matter of importance is the equitable adjustment of financial relations be¬ 
tween the States and British India and the just appraisal of claims and counter-claims 
that arise in this regard. The question is one which requires much fuller investiga¬ 
tion than it has received, and this investigation it will receive, I hope, from the 
Expert Body whose appointment has been suggested by the Indian States* 
Committee. 

With the satisfactory solution of many problems—petplexing no doubt but far 
from insoluble—confronting India, peace and goodwill will reign the country once 
more, and our Motherland will attain that position in the comity of nations which 
the British people, no less than her own, so ardently desire for her. 

General Discussion 

After the Dewan had finished his speech, which was greeted with applause, there 
was a free and frank expression of opinion on the part of many members, both official 
and non-official, who took part in to-day's deliberations. On behalf of the National¬ 
ist party, a manifesto was read, which dealt in detail with all the aspects of the 
case. .So far as to-day's discussion showed, there was practically an unanimity of 
opinion about the immediate necessity and possibility of a Federal India. The 
advocates of this theory pointed out that Federalism as a constitutional method had 
succeeded to an amazing degree in the United States of America and as such there 
was no reason why the experiment ought not to be tried in India. In fact, there was 
only one solitary dissentient voice against the idea of Federalism. The member who 
struck this solitary note pointed out that Federalism in the true sense of the word 
was not possible in India, where there was a large number of about 600 States. 

The general trend of discussion towards the creation of a Council for Greater 
India was against such a measure. 

The Simon Commission report came in for a good deal of criticism at today's 
deliberation. The speakers pointed out that the report had put dismay into the 
hearts of the people of India and clearly pointed out that the Simon Report should 
not be the last word in the matter of the future constitution of India. 

The necessity for a Supreme Court for India met with warm approval from 
every speaker that spoke to-day. 

Speaking about the attitude of the British people towards India, in the future 
constitution of India, a member of the British community observed that when the 
Indian delegates went to London, they would find in the Britisher a desire to dis¬ 
charge the responsibilities which Great Britain has held out to India from time to 
time, in order that India might as soon as possible attain that status which^^’she desired. 
The speaker hoped that there would be sufficient goodwill and trust on both sides 
at the Conference. 

A few of the leading non-officials regretted that the people of the Indian States 
were not given separate representation at the conference. 

A reference was also made at the conference to the Peace Negotiations going 
on at present and the speakers hoped that some satisfactory solution would be 
arrived at and that the Congress under the lead of Mahatma Gandhi would send 
representations to the Conference and guide the deliberations in shaping the destinies 
oi the future of India. 


SECOND DAY^ 28 TH AUGUST 1930 . 

“The time has come when Indian States cannot stand apart. They must integrate 
with British India." This was the view expressed at the Conference by Mr. T. 
Raghaviah, President of the Council of Regency, Pudukottah. This view was 
also shared by all sections of the house. 

Very valuable suggestions were also made in the meeting both by the non-official 
and official members present. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar spoke for nearly an hour, 
advocating the unitary system of Government as the best suited for British India. 
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General Support to Federal Idea 

Most of the speakers advocated Federalism. A retired member of Govern¬ 
ment, who had contributed sever.al articles to the Press about the problem of Indian 
States, while advocating Federalism, observed that the autonomous powers of the 
States should not be interfered with. There should not be levelling the States 
down, to suit British Indian Provinces. It should be on the other hand levelling up 
the British Provinces to keep them on a par with the Indian States. 

A retired Chief Judge of Mysore, supporting the idea of a Federal Constitution 
observed that it was in the interest of the States lo see that their constitution was 
such as to give every unit the fullest possible freedom not only for individual develop¬ 
ment, but for their evolution into a Ojmmon-wealth. Viewed from this standpoint, it 
seemed clear that the interest of the States could in no way be different from or 
opposed to the interest of the Provinces of British India. The correct attitude of 
Indian delegates from the Stales would therefore be to support the just and reason¬ 
able claims of the British Indian people. 

It was absolutely essential that the States* delegates should whole-heartedly co- 
o[)erate with the delegates from British India in making the new constitutions as 
liberal as possible, and especially with reference to the central executive, military 
expenditure, etc. 

The Simon Report was severely condemned by almost every speaker, though 
one or two expressed the view tint it was a weighty State document. The members 
pointed out that the report carried with it a certain degree of self-condemnation. 

A strong appeal was made by a Member of the Legislative Council to the British 
Indian politicians to take greater interest in the problems of Indian States. He 
pointed out with fu:ts and figures that the States were contributing indirectly to the 
British Provinces and appealed to the British Indian delegates to see that Mysore 
and the other States got the due share of the Central Revenues. 

An appeal was also made to the Dewan of Mysore to use his influence to see 
that the Round Pable Conference was not held without Gandhiji. 

Sir Mirz.a Ismail, in concluding the proceedings, thanked the members for their 
valuable suggestion and assured them that he would have the interests of India 
always at heart and expressed the hope that India would soon take her rightful place 
in the comity of nations. (From the “Hindu** of Madras). 


Memorandum of the People’s Party 

The following note signed, among others, by Messrs. B. Narasinga Rao, D. V. 
Gundappa, V. Venkatappa, D. S. Mallappa. A Krishna Rao, Mirle Lakshminaranappa, 
H. B. Gundappa, P. Subbarama Chetti, K. T. Satyanaryana Setty, D H. Chandra- 
sekharaiya, Mannaji Rao, Kadam K. Chengairaya Reddi, S. Siddaiya and Belur 
Srinivasiengar (all invitees to the Conference; was presented at the Conference 
on the 19th. August. The note dealt in a connected and comprehensive way the 
views of the various aspects of the question of the future of the Indian Slates as 
the considered views of the signatories. They stated :— 

“We are firmly of the opinion that in all matters coming up for discussion at the 
Conference in London the supreme consideration should be the good of India as a 
whole ; and that States and Provinces should be prepared to yield some of their 
special or separate interests if necessary in order to secure it. Of course no violation 
of their integrity and character as di itinct political entities should be permitted ; 
and there should be equity, as far as possible, in the sacrifices they are asked to 
make for the common good. Having due regard to these two conditions we .should 
direct our efforts towards the unification of India wherever possible and look at 
every question from the standpoint of India as one nation. 

61 
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INDIAN STATES AND R. T. CONFERENCE 

“The Congress Injhsi’ENsabi.e" 

Holding this opinion, as we do, we naturally feel that the London Conference could 
produce no satisfactory results unless the Congress be persuaded to participate in 
It. The Congress uncjiiestionably represents an overwhelmingly large part of the 
public of British India—classes and masses alike ; and as such, it is a factor of 
unique significance anil power in Indian politics. Apart from considerations of our 
national unity, it would not be even a poli'W of prudence for the ISlates to do 
anything which might make it appear that they would let themselves be isolated, 
or might antagonise to them the democracy ot British India. The great leaders of 
the Congress like Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and l^indit Malaviya 
have never said or done anything opposed to the interests of the Slates or their 
Rulers. We, therefore, think that expediency as well as principle requires that tlu^ 
Governments of the States should impress upon the Govcniment of India and His 
Majesty’s Government the utter futility of aUempting to solve India's problem 
behind the back of the Congress and the imneralive necessity of their taking such 
steps forthwith as will serve to biing the representatives of the C’ongress into the 
Conference. 

Bei‘resentation of the States’ I^jcopi.e 
We likewise hold that it would be j)ro])er for the Government of the States to 
urge the desirability of inviting a few independent representatives of the States to 
represent the people of the States at the Bound Table (’onferenee, in addition to 
the Ruling Ih’inees and Ministers. Among the subjeets coming up for consideration 
at that Conference, there are bound to be (jucBtions of two kinds which are of 
peculiar concern to the people of States : { \ ) the etl'ects produced on the rights 
and the interests of the people of the States by the economic and political policies 
adopted by the (’entral Government, and ( ii ) the reactions of the demoeratic 
movement of British India on the minds of the States’ people. In regard to these 
and connected questions, it is quite possible that the Princes ur their representatives 
may not feel they are quite free to express themselves unreservedly o^\ing to their 
political entanglements. In any case, public men of the proper kina being in 
constant touch with the poimlar mind and unhampered by olUcia! considera¬ 
tions, would be able to press the States’ point of view with that undiTstanding and 
emphasis without which there could be no satisfactory solution of the eoiintr^'’s 
problems. And, it is obvious, on the other hand, the prestMiee of such non-oftlcial 
spokesman of the States cannot do any harm whatever. We, therefore, submit that 
it would be both useful and graceful if the Governments of the Slates would see 
their wiw to press the claims of the public of the Stales to be K'presented at the 
Round Table Conference. 

The Immediate Need 

We arc decidedly of the view that the States should insist upon the adoption, by 
the Round Table Conference, of a scheme ot AIMiulia federation, with responsible 
selLgovernraent in all spheres and Dominion Status in all imperial relations—to be 
achieved with the greatest speed practicable. We believe that it is quite possible to 
devise such a scheme, providing tor direct participation by the people of ihe States 
in All-India political life, at the same time securing a larger measure of internal 
autonomy for the Slates and guaranteeing a permanent position of nndiminished 
honour and prestige to the Ruling Princes, The ontlines ol such a scheme may be 
seen in the memorandum entitled “A Dominion Constitution for India including 
the States” adopted by the South Indian Slates’ People’s Conference (1929) and by 
other similar public bodies subsequently. We admit that, on points of detail, this 
memorandum may be liable to modification and that alternative proposals may be 
sug^ted. But on essential points, it may be taken to represent generally the views 
of the public of the Indian States. 

We may here take occasion to point out three of the many considerations which 
actuate us in urging the entrance of the States into an All-India Federal polity. 
The well-known constitutional principle of “no taxation without representation’’ is 
at preBent being violated in the case of the considerable contributions, both direct 
and indirect, which the people of the States have been making to the revenues of 
all-India. What the States ask for is not so much the return or refund of a share 
of the taxes paid by them as an adequate voice in the decision of those taxes. Sir 
Walter Layton has himself admitted that “the issues involved are not merely a 
share in the proceeds of the taxes, but also a right of consultation in regard to 
financial policy.” We, in other words, want to have a hand in all financial and 
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allied legiBlation which nffects the States along with British India. The 
other essential principle of “no power without responsibility” is also being trans¬ 
gressed in the ease of the States’ people. Though we are not siihject to the laws 
and law-courts of British India, our lives arc in many ways being affected by the 
Executive Government of British India. Our destiny is narticularly under the 
control of the Political Department of the Government of Jnuia, which has countless 
ways of influencing the IHirhars. But we have at present no constitutional means 
of compelling the attention of the Government of India to our grievances and needs, 
or of causing a scrutiny of the actions of its agents, p'ederation, we expect, /will 
bring us some of such pow(T. Federation wdll also help to widen our political 
outlook and raise our status as citizens. It will open larger opportunities of service 
to men of talent and public spirit among us and serve as an encouragement to 
those who feel drawn to i)olitical work. 

TriK Simon Rupokt 

We submit that no notice need b(‘ taken of the Simon Report. In their remarks 
on the appropriateness of a federal polity for India and on the cpiite obvious need, 
for that purpose, of a schedule of subjects of common interest to both British India 
and the States, the (k)mmission are only repeating ideas that .have founded general 
acceptance. Their special contribution is only the plan of a Greater India Council. 
While the advantage which this body holds out is altogether doubtful, its disadvan¬ 
tages are plain anu forbidding: (i) It will perpetuate the nresent bifurcation of 

national politics, (ii) The ])osition of the States in that body is bound to prove 
irksome, (iii) kSince it is meant to bo a consultative body endowed with no 
responsibility and no aulJiority, it is bound to generate a sense of wasted effort 
which will reproduce itself in bitterness all round. Far from facilitating the 
process of fcderalisation, it can only hamper and delay that process. 

SupREMU CoiMrr Proposal 

We consider a Supreme C\)urt for India to be an essential part of a federal 
constitution. 'Ihi' tnesent combination of both litigant and judge in the Government 
of India, and tlie absenci* of open and regular judicial processes in cases of civil 
dispute between a Stale and the Government of India or any of its Provincial 
branches hiis long been a cause (fl grave hardship to the States. If justice should 
be secured to the States, (here must be an independent tribunal to adjudicate upon 
all matters of ditl’crence between them and the Ontral or any Provincial Govern¬ 
ment of British India. Details as ri'gards the constitution and functions of the 
Supreme Court aic stM forth in Section 5 of the Memorandum of the South Indian 
States Peoples' ('onhu'enco above referred to. 

An Expert (’ommittee For Finan(ial Ap.iustments 

As for fiscal and financial adjustments it seems to us that they can be considered 
under two heads .—General—(’ertain general sources of revenue such as customs 
may be didinitely assigned to the Central Government, the States and Provinces 
agreeing to be merely its agents and receiving charges jiayable for this service. 
They can claim no share or refund under these heads, common service by the 
Central Government being suflicient consideration. Special.—Where the Central 
Government renders any special service to a State, or is engaged in any enterprise 
jointly wMth a State, or w’here the two have a common source of revenue in conse- 
mienco of any peculiar local circumstances, both would have a claim for an equitable 
aistribution of the surpluses. In cases of both kinds, many details have to be 
ascertained and assessed ; and this can be done only by a body of experts including 
States’ representatives. Such an expert committee will be an indispensable auxiliary 
to any federal constitution. It will have to lay down methods of financial settlement 
from ' time to time. There will, of course, be no payment of subsidy by the States 
under the Federal Constitution. 

Responsible Government Within The States 

Finally, we cannot help observing that the adoption of a Federal Scheme by the 
Round Table Conference will not become feasible unless 'the Government of the 
States make up their minds to accept the system of Responsible Government for 
their own people and announce that acceptance in unequivocal terms immediately 
taking in hand at the same time the work of initiating the needful administrative 
and constitutional reforms towards that end, so that the promise may become 
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fulfilled within the Bhortest period of time posBible. The small States of Phaltan and 
Aundh have already taken a step forward in that direction ; and if other important 
States do not come forward similarly, it will he hard to meet the g:ibeB of opponents 
of India’s freedom like Lord Meston. He has said “Now’, FcdcTation is a blessed 
work ; but it cannot cause oil and water to mix. What type or structure arc we 
to find for a federation which is to unite Provinces under adt'moeratic parliamentary 
system with States p:overned by absolute monarchy ?” Mon* than half of the diffi¬ 
culty of the problem of India will have been removed if the Rulinp; Princes make it 
T)lain that tliey are willing; and are preparing: themselves to come into line with 
British India—if indeed, th(‘y cannot set an example to it,—in the promotion of 
democratic pjovernment. 

It seems superfluous that we should explain that, in formulating: the above pro¬ 
posals, our intention is not even in the least to see the positions of the Princes 
weakened or lowered. On the contrary, we are emphatically of the o])inion that 
their security and dig:nity would be tln^ best assured when they and their (Jovern- 
ments arc ])la(od in truly constitutional relations with their peo})le, as is His 
Majesty the Kinj»:-Emperor. Our (oncern is sim]>ly to ensure that allegiance rendered 
to the Princes does not involve any inferiority of citizenship to tlu'ir subjects, and 
that far from serving: as a handicap, it hel])s them forw’ard in political progress 
alongside of their brethren of British India. 

Though the above paragra]dis are in the form of a general representation 
to the Ru1<T8 and Ministers of the States all over India, we need scarcely say that 
we intend them in an especial sense for the Rymy>athetic consideration of the (lovern- 
ment of Mysore. Our State has so long enjoyed the l(*ad(;rslup of the Indian Ststes 
in progressive ideas, and the present conditions here ap))roxiniatc already so appre¬ 
ciably to those which W’C wish to sc-e developed in the near future, that we feel 
encouraged to hope that our Oovernment. will not hesitate to accept and act upon 
the suggestions above offered. It is our earnest desire that Mysore should appear at 
the Round Table Conference not simply as the advocate of a social party or a 
particular interest, but as a w’hole-hearted champion of the entire cause of Indian 
Nationalism in all its maifold implications. 

We wish to express again our thankfulness for this opportunity of slating what 
we believe to be the considered views and long-cherished aspirations of our felow’- 
citizens ; and with that, w'e should like to couple the expreshioii of our confidence that 
the Government will readily appreciate tlie aspects of the ca'^e presented by us and 
do all that is possible for the fulfilment of the objects thus represented. 


The Stales’ People’s Conference 

BANQALORE-:nsr. AUGUST lf)30 

The States’ People’s Conference met at Bangalore on the Shf. Auf/uat lOdO under 
the presidency of Prof. G. R. Abhayankar of Poona. The proceedings began with 
invocation by Conference volunteers, after which Mr. 0. V. Narasingha Iyengar, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, delivered his address welcoming the delegates 
to the Conference. In opening the conference he said : 

The States’ problem has two aspects : (i) Internal, (ii) External. I raeaii by 

the former that aspect of the problem which concerns the internal constitution of the 
States’ Government and by the latter that aspect of it which concerns the relation¬ 
ship of the States to the rest of India in the All-India polity of the future. 

The Internal Aspect 

With regard to the internal constitutions of the States, the need for thorough 
reforms is now generally felt. At present the Government of the States are pure 
autocracies. In some of the more advanced States, autocracy has a thin veneer of 
constitutionalism. A semblance of representative institutions is to be found in 
such States but no real power whatever is vested in these institutions and they are 
no more than debating societies and the Ruler is all in all. Not even in the most 
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advanced States, do we find any p:uarantce for fundamental rights of citizenship. 
There is no independent press in any State. Here, in Mysore, which is reputed to be 
one of the most advanc('u States, dnrinp: the last two years, almost all independent 
newspapers have ceased to exist. Hardly a fortnight ap;o, a newspaper wdiich ^ave 
a brief survey of ('vents in the Stat<\ since the Ban^^alorc disturbances of 1928, received 
a warning from the (4ov('rninent. TIutc are States in which there is no distinction 
made betwe<'n the State Revenues and the jirivate income of the Ruler. In many 
States, tlie Rule of J.aw does ncd. exist, the judiciary beiiifi; in a subsc'rvient position. 
Under such conditions there are no jijuarantees for ^ood Government in the States. 
The nature of the (tovernirn'iit is a matter of chance, beinp,- dependent on the 
character and temperament of the Ruler. The control of the jiaramount power can 
no longer be n'gardcd as a safeguard ajrainst administration. Tin*, result of the 
FifzJ^itrick enquiry into the serious alh'^ations made against the Maharaja of Patiala 
has shown us what rc'liance can be ])laced on tliat contrch 

To my mind llie only safeguard apiinst misrule that we can think of is Respon¬ 
sible (Jovcrnmcnl. (V)nHtitulional monarchy of the Pritish type appears to be the 
form of Rcsponsibb' Go\ernmcnt best suited to the States. An additional argument 
in favour of Responsible (iovcrnnumt is that iJic combination of tlui States with 
the r(!st of India in a federation will mu. be practicable if the Slates were to con¬ 
tinue to be under autocratic (Jovernment. 

Tm: UxTF.nxAL Asi*f/t 

'Jlie .second part of tlie ])roblem relates, as I have already sr.att'd, to the position 
of the States in the future All-India polity. The solution of this part of the 
pro()lem must of course depi'ud on the ivpe of constitution that may be adopted 
for India. 

At the threshold of all constitution making, is the question whether the cons¬ 
titution should be of the unitary or the federal lyjie. We have necessarily to 
expect sreat diOcrences of opinion in the matter. Raeh school is anxious 
t(^ justify its ]iosition in as forceful a manner as ])Ossible. In the last resort, the 
discussion inevitably tends to reduci' itsiilf to one ol academical importance, for a 
(•(ilebrat.ed Fn'iich constitutional writer observes; ’‘A constitution is not a pudeJinpj 
but is a f;!:rowth.’’ There is a be^innin^j: and an end to all our attempts at constitution 
making. VVe can after all ^ive but a rouf;h outline of the future constitution. 
Whichever form we adopt it has necessarily to adjust itself to the varying needs of 
the community for which it is intendi'd. 

The Indian Princes gi'iierally speaking arc not aveise to the federal idea. The 
conference of ihinces held to consuh'r tlie 8imon Repot t ha^'e also exjuessed their 
desire to agree to a scheme of all-Tndia federation. 

With a sense of ])ardonable pride I refer to the views of His Highiu'ss the 
Maharaja of Mysore in this matter in his own words : “We sincerely hope that as 
a result of the conversation which His Excellency is inaugurating *in this matter 
and with tin? aid of your wise statesmanship a way may be found in which it 
will be open to us to play an honourable part as partners with the British pro¬ 
vinces whatever form of federal goveinment may hereafter be decided upon.'’ 

There is therefore substantial agreement that the future constitution of India if it 
is to include the Indian States ought to be of the federal type. But the history of 
India from ancient times up to the present day lias taught us the advantage of a 
strong central Government. 1 do not think that we would be well advised in 
casting ofl the lessons that history has taught us ; and in the details to be w’orked 
out, we have therefore to insist on a strong stable central federal government wdth 
a good source of income. 

Several schemes have already been worked out. By far the most complete and 
detailed is that contained in the memorandum of the 8outh Indian States’ 
Conference. 1 am sure that in this conference we shall be able to bestow the fullest 
attention to the several details of the federal scheme—the outlines of the constitution 
of the central government and the component parts, the allocation of subjects 
between the central and the eonstifueiit govenimenls, the financial adjustments 
including the scheme for federal and provincial revenues, and the apportionment of 
the revenues among the central government, the provinces and the States, and last 
but not least the creation of a Supreme Court. 

Mr. Belur Srinivasa Iyengar proposed Prof. Abhayankar to the Presidential 
Chair. In doing so, he referrea to the activities of the Professor in the cause 
of the subjects of the Indian States. Messrs. Visvanatha Aiyar of Pudukottah and 
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Achuta Menon of Travancore Pocondcd and supported the above proposition 
respeetiv(‘ly. The President B'as then installed in the chair and was profusely j 2 ;arlandcd 
amidst deafening cheers. 

The Presidential Address 

Pro. Abhayankar, A\ho. on rising to speak, was received with loud ap]>lause, then 
d(‘livered liis address, which was })unetuated with repeated applause and received 
with rapt attention throughout. He said :— 

Since vour Conference lu'ld its session last year at Trivandrum under the dis- 
tingiiisliecJ i)residcntHhip of Sir M. Visvesvarayya, tlic illustrious administrator and 
state small of Southern India, much water has flowed under the bridges. The report 
of the Indian States’ Committee presided over by Sir Harcourt P>iitler w’as ^mblished 
as also the nport of the Simon Commission has been out. Both these documents 
fh'al at considerable length with the problem of the Indian Statics. I hav(^ reviewed 
in detail tlie ref)ort of the Puller (kimrmttee 'when I presided over the Deccan 
States’ PeO]fle’B Conference in ^h\y 1029. I do not wish to cover the same ground 
over again. 

Tin: Prrj.Ku CtoMMrn'EE 

Though the composition of the Butler Committee was not satisfactory,^ and did 
njiresent all inten'sts conct'rned, though opportunity was not given to British India 
and Indian Stati's’ pi'ojile to represent their views, though its work was conducted 
in camera, and though the Committee showed studied discourtesy to the delegation 
of the Indian Slates’ people, it is a matter of satisfaction (hat the exhaustive 
memorandum ])nh)ishcd on behalf of the Indian States' People’s Conference had its 
efl'ee.t on the mcmlKrs of the Committee and w'C find that they have laid down in 
iniras *10 and 50 two important ])rineiples. One is that the duly of the Paramount 
Power to proL'ct th(? States against rehollion or insurrection imposes on it the 
t'orrc'lalivc obligations to dc'inund that the princi's shall remedy legitimate grievances 
and an obligiilion to prescribe the nu'asiires necessary to ensure tliis result. This 
is not a ne\v principle, but the roaflirmation of one wdiieh 'ivas eniineiated by Bord 
I.(ytton in his despatch to the Secretary of State for India prior to the rendition 
of Mysore. The second })rinci}>le laid down by the Butler Committee* is (hat it 
attempts an* made to eliminate a Rider and to substitute another form of government 
due lo a wide-spread popular demand for a cluinge, the Paramount Power shall be 
bound to maintain the rifihts, privileges and dignity of the ruler : hut it shall be 
bound also to suggest such measures as w’onld satisfy this deniaml wdlhout elimi¬ 
nating the Prince. This is a most legitimate principle w’hich is (ho natural corollary 
of (he right of protection from internal commotion (*lairned and enjoyed by the 
Indian Rulers. It is, however, a mutter of extreme surpise that the so-calh'd 
enlightened Princes have raised a strong protest against (his principle and have 
resented the action of the Butler Committee in laying it dowm in an unequivocal 

manner. Jf the people of an Indian State carry on an intinsive agitation for a 

ehaiigo in (he form of government and make it impossible for a Iluler (o administer 
his State, would it not be necessary for such a Prince to caU in the aid of the 
Paramount Power to suppress such an agitation ? If he docs not resort to this 
aiqieal Jor help he shall have to submit lo rhe forces of revolution 
in the Slate. If the Huler therefore w’ants to save himself from such 
a eata8tro])he, is it * not legitimate on the part of the l^lramount 

Power, before it can aflbrd protection, to ask him to s atisfy the 

claims of his people and their legitimate aspirations? This then is a corri^lativo 
obligation following from the duty of protection. Secondly, not only is it not 
dangerous but it is positively beneficial to the Kuler as it ensures the permanence 
and continuity of his rule and his dynasty. We are however unable to understand 
what is meant by the high-sounding words hereditary and traditional forms of 
Government. If they mean the divine right to misrule, as observed by Tupper, 
we have to enlighten these Princes that the days of divine right to rule, and that 
too in an autocratic and irresponsible manner, have gone for ever. I have referred 
to these sentiments only to convey to you what is at the back of the mind of a 
group of Princes whom Sir William Barton has described as the non-intervention 
group who are struggling to maintain their autocracy intact against the surging 
tides of democracy. 

The Bimon Commission report has referred to the problem of Indian States. 
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Jiy the strict terms of reference as containted in the Statute in Section 84-A of the 
Government of India Act, the Commission was not charged to deal with the 
question. Sir John Simon in the letter which he addressed to the Premier in October 
last drew attention to the importance of bearing in mind the relations which may 
develop between British India and the Indian States and obtained the Premier’s 
assent to consider the problem. It is really very surprising that this imiiortant 
idea dawned upon this Commission at the fag end of their inquiryafter 
they had almost completed their investigations extending over marly 
two years. Even so the Commission never heard the parties to this (juestion, ntwia' 
elicited information from the witnesses or called for the opinions of jx'oplo who 
were vitally eoneerned with the same. On the approval of the Prime Minister they 
have considered this problem of the Indian Htates and this procedure is thoroughly 
nneonsiitulional because neither the Chairman of the Commission nor the Ihime 
Minister w'as authorised to go beyond the express provision in the statute. The 
consideration of this ])roblem was undoubtedly necessary and just as Parliamt'utary 
sanction Avas obtained to appoint the yimon Commission before the statutory period, 
similar sanction should have been obtained to widen the scope of the inquiry! 
3'h(‘re would have been then an occasion to demand a thorough inquiry about this 
Hulqcet and the collection of mahTinl and evidence liearing on the same. The 
Commissioners' action therefore in this resueet is not sanctioned by law and 
perfunctory and one sided in ciiaracter. Tlie Commission has acted upon the 
c.r paite report of the Butler Committee and a {^ood deal of^ the material placed 
before the Butler Committee in this connection in camera. The Commission has 
failed to notice, that this material is also collected and put in by only one party to 
tills problem in camera and that too is not subjected to the test, of cross-examina¬ 
tion. The conclusions therefore of the tSimon Commission bearing u[)on 
this problem of Indian Slates are one-sided, defective, thoroughly reactionary and 
utterly unacceptable just for the same reasons as the recommendations of the 
Butler Committee arc. There is a statement in the report that ‘‘the relations of 
the Indian tStates to any future constitutional framcAvork of British India is 
AAithin our terms of reference.'’ With due deference 1 have to submit that Section 
84-A does not at all include this subject in the terms of reference. The report 
does not support this statement by any authority. As the Simon report is engaging 
the attention of so many people and parties in this country and in England I hope 
you Avill excuse me if I dwell at some considerable length on this part of the 
Report, which atl'ccts our interest in a highly prejudicial manner. 

Dire("i Relations With The Crown. 

As regald the proposition that the Princes and Chiefs arc in direct relations 
Avith the British CroAvn the Ibrnmissioii has not given any reasons in support of 
this theory. This theory of direct relations Avith British CroAvn is a pure fiction 
latterly invented by the champions of autociaey and is now countenanced by the 
bureaucracy for their oavii ends. It is signifieant to note there is a deliberale 
attempt to evade the definition of the Avord Crown used in this phrase. To us it 
plainly appears that this fiction is invented solely to deprive the future (government 
of British India of the authority of the paramount power over the Indian States 
to preserve intact all the privileges, perquisites, emoluments and pleasures of life 
which are enjoyed by the satraps and Viceroys and by the diplomatic service 
culled the political department. The Indian Princes, especially of the non-interven¬ 
tion group, have shOAvn their willingness for this change obviously from selfish 
motives. 

Interference in Internal Aefairs. 

Interference into the internal affairs of a State is a correlative obligation imposed 
upon every paramount power. The non-intervention group of the Princes are 
ehallengiiig the right of interference of the Paramount PoAver. In a well-administered 
State there is no reason to believe that unnecessary intervention would ever take 
place. It is obvious that the right of intervention is one of the incidents of 
Paramountcy. It has till now been exercised by the political department over 
100 years. Even if the Viceroy is the head of Indian India with the portfolio of 
Indian States, with the diplomatic service under his command, there is not the 
slightest ground to believe that there would be any change in the exercise of this 
right of intervention by the Paramount Power. We, therefore, entirely fail to see 
why the Princes should warmly welcome this change in the agency of the Paramount 
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power from the Governor-General-in-Council to a Kin^le-man rule of the Viceroy 
who would be irrenponsible and alao a military dictator under the scheme of 
the SimoJi Rei)ort. 

The Other rnoBosAr^s. 

'riu; third proposition about au amendment of Section of the Government of 
Jndia Act is to j^ive legal sanction to the division of India into two parts. Consis¬ 
tency HMiuires a similar change* in Section L? elaiiaes ] atid 'J of the tTOvernment 
ot India Act. If Indian India is to be under the* control of the Vieuiroy the 
Commission does not say it he is to be subordinate* to the Sejeretary of State and 
if he; is to pay due oliedicncc to all such orders as he* may receive from the Secre- 
t,ary of State*.* The Ke'port observe : “Even at ])rcsent howejvcr the foreign and 
])olitical poiltulio of the Government of India is always held by the Vic(;ioy him¬ 
self.” This is not a correct statement of fact. The *word Viceroy is not recognised 
in the constitution. So tar as the composition of the Government of India is 
concerned it is tin; GovcrMor'(h‘iu*ral and not the V^'iccrey who hohls the jiorfolio 
ol the foreign and jiolitical d(*partm(*n(. It do(*s not require much wisdom to 
a]>preciat(! that a CJoiincil Government is undoubtedly iH'ttcr than one man rule. 
Ev(‘n during re(‘(*ni times ni(*mbers of (.^mneil ha\i‘ protested when action was 
t.aki*n ol a drastic character in a grave poliiieal ease behind lh(* back of the couii- 
eillors. Under the scheme sugg(*sted by the Report iheve is no possibility of any 
])olitical ease going bi'fere the Executive Gouncil of the Governor-General. There 
would thus be a departuri* ia a retrograde manm;r in this ics])eel. Tins reeommen- 
daiion therelore is utterly reactionary and cannot be aeeeiited. 

Tuaxsfek of Rauamountcy 

The (ifth proposition about the exercise of paramounley is most dangerous for 
the growth of any Dominion Govenum-nt in ilniish India. Ii suggests that the 
authority of Taramountey should be traiislerred from thi* future Governmiait ol 
India to the Viceroy controlling Indian India. Jlut the result of this devolution 
would stultify any (liovernment of the future functioning in liritish India. It is to 
be regretted that * the Gommissioners have not aiijilicd their minds to the evil 
consequcnci; tliat would ensue by taking away this right of l^irarnountcy from the 
Central Government in British India. The suggestion therefoie of divesting the 
Central Indian Government of the right of (lararnounley over the Indian ytates 
would not only seriously imiiair the eflicieiiey of the Central Government in British 
India but Avould prove biglily detrimental to the Princes and people alike in the 
Indian States. This suggestion is most mischievous and suicidal to the growth and 
development of any ISwaraj constitution in India. This arrangement would create two 
rival Governments saturated with all the evils ol the Avorst diarchy. 

Again although the Viceroy is the prtsidenl ol the Chamber of Princes, so long 
as the office of Viceroy is not recognised in the constilntion and since the Royal 
I’roelamation inaugurating the Chamber of Princes dated 8lh Feb. 1928 was 
addressed by His Imperial Majesty to “His Excellency the Viceroy and Govern- 
Gencral,” the statement of the Coiimussion that the Viceroy in this connection is 
the representative of the British Crown rather than the head of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is unwarranted. It is merely an attempt to put an interpretation suitable to 
the new fiction of direct relations with the Crown, 

Council for Greater Enhiia 

The proposition about this subject would never be acceptable to British India. 
Reading between the lines it is apparent that the principal inspiration for 
making several of the recommendations detailed above bearing on Indian 
States comes from the Butler Report and the ex parte evidence recorded by that 
Committee in camera. It is further to be noted that, in matters of common concern 
for which the Council for Greater India is suggested, policies pursued by the British 
Indian Government are prejudicially allecting the people of the Indian States. It 
is therefore expected that representation on this Council would be extended to the 
people of the Indian States. But the Report suggests that the representatives should 
be chosen by the governing organ of each State. Now the governing organ of each 
State is nothing but the autocratic will o" the Ruler of each State. The Council 
therefore would be composed of the representatives of the people of the British Indian 
units and of the nominees of these autocrats so far as the State units are concerned. 
The Commission has been reiterating that the creation .of the Council is intended 
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to stimulate the growth of federal union between the two parts of India. But the 
cardinal principle of federation accepted in all the federal constitutions now function¬ 
ing in the world, namely, that the people living in all the units of a federation 
should be represented in the federal legislature, is deliberately ignored so far as tliis 
scheme of a Council of Greater India is concerned. This proposal therefore is 
quite unacceptable to British Indians and Indian States’ people. 

The Army 

The duty of protecting the Princes from external aggression has till now vested 
not in the British Crown but in the agents of the Crown. The treaties which 
contain this guarantee were concluded by Ihe agents of the Crown, namely, the 
East India Company and the Government of India. The Imperial Government has 
never diHchar}.cd this duty nor has it ever interfered with the exercise of this duty. 
This duty has been performed to the entire satisfaction of the States by the 
Government of India. So far as the States are concerned there is not the slightest 
justitication to urge that the control and direction of the Indian army should rest 

in the hands of agents of the Imperial Government. The object of this astounding 

suggestion apparently seems to be to divest the future government of the power 
of defence and thus to cripple it and make it thoroughly incapable of bearing the 
weight of real self-government. . , , i 

It is very humiliating in this respect to note that the Princes have been used as 
a plausible excuse for depriving the future government of British India of the 
control over the Indian Army. It is also very significant to note that the inspira¬ 
tion for this comes openly from the legal adviser of the Princes, from the Butler 

Clommittce and from the protagonists of the Indian autocracts. It was Sir Leslie 

Scott who invented this theory and publicly stated it so far back as May 19^8. 

The proposals therefore of the Simon Keport so far as the army in India is 
concerned are so deliberately mischievous and so palpably ridiculous that it is very 
difiicult to 8{)cak about them with any restraint. No Dominion Government worth 
the name would ever function deprived of the control over the arnw. The 
Indian Princes also can hardly expect to occupy any honourable position under tho 
future federation if the control of the army is not to vest in the federation. 

The Ihinces ought to have protested vigorously against the army proposal. Wc 
have, however, the misfortune to sec that they have taken the initiative in formulat¬ 
ing this diabolical proposal in quietly acquiescing in it and have shown their willing¬ 
ness to co-operate with the Imperial Government on the Advisory Committee. Is 
this very edifying and patriotic, I venture to ask the Princes ? 

Effect on British India 

To 111 } mind their effect on British India would be disastrous. 

India ivould be divided into two parts, Indian India and British India, each 
under difl'crent paramount authority. There is a desire not to leave this ^ result 
to mere chance, but legal and constitutional ways have been suggested to eftcct the 
dismemberment of Indian India from British India. The proposal to divest the 
future Dominion Government of right of paramountcy over the Indian States will 
seriously impair cfliciency of the future Government and it would be utterly stultified 
in practice. The proposal to keep Indian India under a Viceroy unconnected 
constitutionally with the future Government, with the sole command of the Imperial 
army, with six hundred tiny despots zealously trying to uphold autocratic rule 
would make Indian India another Ulster, a thorn in the side of the future govern¬ 
ment. There is attempt to force economic subordination of British India under the 
dominating authority of the Viceroy who is created a military dictator. The future 
government deprived of the control over tho army can hardly attain Dominion 
status in the near future. The Government of British India would be the civil 
custodian of peace and order subject to the bureaucratic dictation of the security 
services. The army proposals would result in the inauguration of the subsidiary 
system of old and would bring about a complete demoralisation both of the Govern¬ 
ment and the people of British India. The whole scheme of the Simon Report 
makes it thoroughly impossible for federal union to materialise even in the distant 
future. The Keport has prominently stated all the insuperable difficulties which would 
make any federal union “the baseless” fabric of a perverted vision. 

Existence of States* People Ignored 

So far as the States are concerned the Commissioners seem to forget that there 
are 70 millions of human being with a claim to political and civic rights and who 

62 
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deserve their consideration. Even the reactionary Butler Committee has done a 
real service in recognising the force of agitation and the necessity of satisfying 
legitimate demands of the people in the Indian Slates. The Simon Commission has 
scrupulously avoided any reference to the popular movement in the Indian State or 
any advice to the autocratic rulers to maintain a standard form of civilised govern¬ 
ment in their States. Their sole aim has been to bring all the despotism in Indian 
India under a still more despotic control of the Viceroy to serve Imperial 
interest. They have not suggested any restriction or limitations on the Indian Princes 
to maintain good government or even that type of government, which they prescribe 
for British India. The Commissioners have given their sanction to the theory of 
direct relations of the Princes with the Crown. As regards the effects of this Report 
upon the Indian Princes it is quite certain that it will prove disappointing and will 
frustrate the cherished visions of the non-intervention group and would reduce the 
Prince to a position of abject dependence. The burden of the Indian Princes till now 
has been that there has been unnecessary interference into their internal affairs ! The 
complexion of the future government controlling Indian India would be more despotic 
under the Simon Report scheme than it is now. 

The Remedy 

In the transfer of power from the bureaucratic Government of to-day to the 
future government of the people, there would undoubtedly be an undertaking, just 
as there was at the time of the transfer ol the Government from the East India 
Company of the Crown, to respect the treaties and engagements as though they were 
made with them. If the Princes adopt responsible government as their goal there 
would be no necessity for any intervention into their domestic affairs. It is very 
easy to establish a convention that if in any State the form of government approxi¬ 
mates to that in British India there should be no interference from the Paramount 
Power. Such a convention would be binding upon the future Government. With 
such safeguards there would be no justification to suggest that the future government 
should be deprived of the authotity of Paramountcy over the Indian States. The 
integrity and the autonomy of these States would remain firm and secure. Harmony 
would be maintained and the situation would stimulate and foster the growth of real 
federation. If the people of the Indian States are given the same civic rights and 
political privileges as their brethren in Britisli India, representation of the States 
in the federal legislature and the federal executive dealing with matters of common 
concern would be satisfactorily secured and such a federal organisation would be 
entirely in consonance with the accepted canons. If the States can thus be united 
with British India and if Great Britain sincerely is to part with power to the future 
Government and invests it with the authority and dignity of a real self-governing 
Dominion, India shall have to be given the power of defence. If however, the 
Princes still persist in bringing about the dismemberment of India and hope to 
prosper by remaining as an Indian Ulster, they would be looked upon as the enemies 
of the country by the teeming millions of India. They will forfeit their sympathy. 
The Princes therefore would have everything to gain and nothing to lose by their 
political union with British India under one central authority. 

. The States’ Peoples’ Demands 

The Indian States’ people stoutly oppose the idea of being dismembered, from 
British India They insist upon the political relations of the States continuing with 
the Governor-General-in-Council and with the future Dominion Government. They 
believe that when transferred to an irresponsible Government under a Viceroy they 
would be under a more despotic sway than the one under which they are at present 
labouring. They desire that there should be no change in their overlordship and 
that Paramount authority should not be divided into two places. They further hope 
and trust that if their political relations are with the future Dominion and if this 
Dominion is invested with Paramount authority over these States by a close associa¬ 
tion and rnoral p^suasion, the Princes would be induced to raise the efficiency of 
their administrations to the level of British India. They fear that innumerable 
hardships would be experienced in every day affairs if Paramountcy is divided. 
They apprehend all the evils of dyarchy under such a system. They demand that 
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in federal union with British India in maters of common concern they should be 
represented in their own right and not as the nominees of their autocrats. The 
people of the Slates assert that the proclamation of 1917 should be accepted by 
the Princes in the Indian States, as such a step alone would stimulate and foster 
federal union between the two parts of India and pave the way for a harmonious 
union with British India on political and economic grounds. They look with horror, 
upon Indian States serving as Indian Ulster and thus retarding and obstructing the 
development of Swaraj in India. It will thus appear that all the recommendations 
of this Commission are opposed tooth and nail by the Indian States* people and they 
refuse to accept them. 

This now brings me naturally to the Round Table Conference. It is now decided 
that only the representatives of different parties and interests in British India and 
the representatives of States are to be invited to this Conference. The original 
speeches of the Secretary of State and Sir John Simon placed both representatives 
on the same level. What led to the making of an invidious distinction about 
the States, I do not know. Indian States* people demanded a representation and 
it was denied to them. It means that 70 millions of His Majesty's subjects are 
precluded from participating in the deliberations of the Conference. 

The most crucial issue before the Round Table Conference would be about 
the division of Paramount Power into two authorities and divesting the Dominion 
Government of the Paramount authority over the Indian States. The dangerous 
consequences of the suggestion have been exhaustively placed before you. The 
people of the Indian States vehemently oppose this principle. 

The Bangalore Conference 

I am very glad that your distinguished Dewan. Sir Mirz\ Ismail, had convened 
the conference of the leading men to ascertain their views about the subjects that 
are naturally to come before the Round Table Conference. So far as the Indian 
States are concerned, the recommendations of the Simon Comndssion, as I have poin¬ 
ted out above, are very mischievous and are unacceptable. The real point is about the 
divesting of future Government of the power of Paramountcy over the States. I do 
not know whether tins point was discussed at the conference held at this place. It is 
upon this that the solidarity, efficiency and strength of the future entirely depends I do 
not know whether your State dissents from the view of the Simon Report and insists 
on these powers continuing on the future dominion Government as till now. I was 
struck by a very sagacious statement in the Dewan’s speech that in practice the 
degree of interference in internal affairs of a State will depend upon the system of 
administration in such a State—the more constitutionally governed—it is the less 
justification or likelihood there is or will be for any intervention on the part of the 
Paramount Power in its domestic concerns. This statement in fact is the crux of 
the situation. It is, therefore, safe to assume that Mysore at least will not support 
the mischievous proposal of divesting the future Indian Government of the right of 
Paramountcy over the States. And this inspires the confidence that the representa¬ 
tion of Mysore will strengthen the cause of British India and Indian India. 

Future Swaraj 

The federation of India for matters of common concern is within the range of 
practical politics and can be easily achieved without any difficulty. But a most 
insuperable difficulty lies in the way of political union with British India. 

The dominion of the future shall be connected with the States through its power 
of paramountcy. By the Princes adopting responsible government as their goal 
this paramountcy in practice will recede far in the background. The great difficulty, 
however, is how to induce the Rulers to adopt responsible form of govern-- 
ment in their States. This can be secured by presss re from without and from 
within. The pressure from without is to come from the paramount power. 

Thr Present Movement 

The new dispensation of a non-violent non-co-operation which is a sovereign 
remedy against all evils of autocracy and whose wonderful efficacy has been abun¬ 
dantly proved in British India, has furnished the silver-lining to the clouds hanging 
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over the Indian States. The recent agitation in British India which has convulsed 
the whole country, which has given a rude shock to the mighty power, which has 
brought about a strange revolution in the prevailing ideas of invulnerable prestige 
has a great lesson for both Princes and the people of the States alike to imbibe. 
It is time for the Indian Princes to appreciate the inwardness of this movement of 
tremendous moral force and great potentialities. With few exceptions almost all the 
Indian Rulers possess hardly any military strength to keep their people in check. 
It is equally impossible that the paramount power will run to their rescue on every 
occasion of non violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience. Wisdom therefore 
lies in appreciating the realities of the situation and in closing with the people in a 
spirit of paternal attachments and transparent sincerity. If, however, the Princes 
still persist in their obduracy, the path for the people is quite clear. Perfectly non¬ 
violent in their attitude, they must carry on this fight for liberty and be prepared 
for all sacrifices. Without invoking the aid of others and depending on their own 
self-help, this freedom’s battle though handed from sire to son is sure to be won. 

I therefore appeal to you to be alive to this new dispensation and carry on your 
struggle with faith in God and with readiness for suffering and sacrifice. Victory 
is bound to crown your efforts.— Bandemataram. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

The reading of the Presidential address took nearly two hours, after which Mr. 
M. P. Somasekhara Rao, the Secretary of the Conference, read extracts of messages 
received from leading men in South India regretting the latter’s inability to attend the 
Conference and wishing the Conference all success. Among those who sent messages 
were Messrs C. Vijayaraghavachariar of Salem, Raghavendra Rao Sarma of 
Hyderabad, N. C. Kelkar, Kirloskar, Swaminatha Aiyar of Pudukottah, Chudgar of 
Rajkot, M. Shama Rao, Rajavedi, S. N, Agashi and Dr. V. N. Desai. 

Arrested Leaders Congratulated 

The place of honour among the important resolutions moved to-day was given to 
the one moved from the chair congratulating Mr. K. T. Bashyam, a leading Advocate 
of Bangalore, President of the Bangalore District Congress Committee and one of 
the enthusiastic public worker in the State, Mr. P M. Rama Sarma, Vice-President of 
the Bangalore Labour Union and ii others on their incarceration late yesterday by 
the First Class Magistrate of Bangalore on charges under Secs. 109 , 143 , 147 and 426 , 
I. P. C. 

The following resolution was next moved from the chair and carried unanimously : 

“This Conference expresses its warm and grateful appreciation of the self-sacrifice, 
courage and determination of such citizens of the Indian States as have joined the 
National campaign for the freedom of the Motherland.” 

Demand for Swaraj 

Mr. A. B. Salem of Cochin then moved the following resolution : 

“This Conference is convinced that there can be no peace and prosperity for any 
part of India unless full Swaraj is established for the whole of India, and calls upon 
the people of the States to support and participate, in all possible ways, in the 
national efforts for the immediate attainment of that goal.” 

In moving the above resolution, Mr Salem said that he considered it a great 
shame—and he wanted to be frank and honest in the matter—to look at the Simon 
Report and the recommendations of the Butler Committee. The time had come when 
they had to look up to their own efforts and not to the efforts of others for their 
framework. People in India could have no peace or prosperity until full Swaraj was 
established. They could not think of a free India until Swaraj was established. 

The resolution was then put to the vote of the House and declared carried. 

Support to National Programme 

Mr. C. Achutha Menon of Travancore then moved the following resolution : 

‘‘This Conference reaffirms the resolve of the people of the States to carry on in 
the Slates the following items of national work in co-operation with their brethren of 
British India ;— (i) Charka and Khaddar, (3) Boycott of foreign cloth and British 
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goods, ( 3 ) Abolition of liquor trade and ( 4 ) contribution of men and money to the 
national campaign." 

The Conference and Indian States 
Mr. Visvanath Aiyar of Pudukottah then moved the following resolution :— 

‘"Ihis conference warns the British Government that any conclusions reached as 
to the future of the Indian States in the absence of the spokesmen of their people, and 
without reference to their interests and rights, will not be acceptable to the people and 
cannot serve to promote peace and harmony in the States. 

“This conference appeals to the Indian National Congress and all political parties 
as well as the Indian Princes to abstain from participation in the proposed Round 
Table Conference or any other body which being meant to consider an All-India 
constitution, does not contain representatives of the people of the States." 

Congress and R. T. C. 

The following resolution urging the necessity of the Indian National Congress at 
the Round Table Conference was moved by the Chair and declared carried :— 

‘‘This conference urges upon the British Government and the Indian Princes 
alike the imperative necessity of their adopting such measures forthwith as will seive 
to secure the co-operation of the National Congress in the preparation of a Swaraj 
constitution for the whole of India." 

Princes and Ministers’ Representation 
Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao moved the following resolution :— 

“This conference declares the Rulers and Ministers of the Indian States cannot 
be regarded as the representatives of the people of the States ; this conference 
strongly repudiates the claim made by some of the 13 Princes and Ministers whose 
names have so far been reported in the Press as those persons invited to the Round 
Table Conference, to be representatives of the States and declares that any sugges¬ 
tions or recommendations made by them should not be taken to be the opinions of 
the people of the States." 

In a lengthy Kannada speech Mr. Rao pointed out that Ministers and Princes 
could not be taken to represent the wishes of the subjects. The idea of federation 
as conceived by some of the P rinces who had given expression to their views was 
mischievous. The speaker for one would say that the power and prestige of the 
Princes would be safeguarded by joining the federation. As it was, the Princes were 
carried away by the Butler Committee recommendations. Princes and the Ministers 
representing the States, who were invited to the conference were merely nominees 
of the British Government. Under such circumstances, the speaker would have no 
hesitation in saying that the Princes and the Ministers had not the backing of the 
subjects and any resolutions or suggestions could not have the support of the people. 

SECO^D DAY^ht. EMBER 1930 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference began on the 1st SEPTEMBER 
at 8 a.m. under the presidency of Prof. G. R. Abhayankar. 

Resolution on Responsible Government 
Mr. A B. Salem of Cochin moved the first resolution of the day. It ran thus : 
‘‘This conference emphatically demands the immediate establishment of Respon¬ 
sible Government in the States. This conference resolves to support with all its 
resources any Government in any particular State for the establishment of Responsi¬ 
ble Government there." 

In moving the above proposition, Mr. Salem said : *‘We have been in this country 
appealing and petitioning. We have come to realise our rights and we are going 
to demand it. We want immediately Responsible Government. In England, the 
King cannot make any law of his own. The King reigns but does not rule. The 
Parliament has got the right and the power. The people’s vote is the ultimate 
source of power for the Government. I want to bring the responsibility away from 
the voter in England to the voter in India. I want to bring the voter in the State 
the ultimate source of authority. I want the people in the States the ultimate source 
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of authority in the State, as it should be. There must be responsible Government. 
Without that, any kind of constitution, you make in India, will rest upon quick 
sands and not upon any foundation whatever.*’ 

Mr. V. Satyamurti Aiyar of Pudukottah seconded the resolution. He said that 
subjects of the States wanted Responsible Government in all its implications. Res¬ 
ponsible Government meant not the responsibility to an independent organisation 
or power, but to responsibility to the people. The Executive of a Government should 
be responsible to a constitutionally constituted legislature. The second point about 
the responsible Government was the need for an independent judiciary. It should 
be independent from the Executive. These two points were the pivots upon which 
Responsible Government should go round. If these two principles were absent then 
there was no Responsible Government. The demand for Responsible Government 
implied other rights also viz. liberty of speech, of Press, right of association, etc. 

The speaker then pointed out that Responsible Government in the States should be 
under the aegis of the Ruler. Responsible Government should be established at once, 
because it was to the good of the ruler and the ruled. The speaker hoped that the 
future constitution of India would be a federal polity. 

An Amendment 

Mr. S. K, Venkatrangam Iyengar brought in an amendment ‘That this Conference 
supports the demand of the people of Mysore for the immediate establishment of 
Responsible Government for Mysore.” 

Mr. Achuta Menon wanted to include the State of Travancore also. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar of Pudukottah pleaded for the inclusion of Pudukottah 
ojso, pointing out that Pudukottah did not lag behind in its demand for Responsible 
Government. 

Mr. Salem, in opposing the amendment, said that they should take one particular 
State and concentrate their forces there for the purpose of establishing responsible 
Government. He would appeal to the delegates to leave aside the consideration of 
parochical patriotism and work together. 

The President also expressed his view that it would be belter if the people con¬ 
centrated their attention in one place and get immediate responsible Government. 
Then they could do the same thing with other States. The President also 
referred to the Satyagraha campaign inaugurated by Mahatma dandhiji and pointed 
out that the Mahatma also selected one particular place for his campaign. 

Another amendment to refer the matter of concentration to a Committee fell 
through. 

The President then put the amendment to the House, and declared it carried. 
Messrs Subrahmanya Aiyar and V. Satyamurti Aiyar of Pudukottah wanted to know 
what became of their amendment to include the State of Pudukottah also. The Presi¬ 
dent replied that it fell through. Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar observed that it was not 
at all put to vote and as a protest against the procedure of the chair, walked out. 
They were, however, persuaded to walk in. 

Mr. N. Subrahmanya Aiyar, Retired Dewan Peishkar speaking next said that 
the first part of the resolution relating to the demand of the people for Respon¬ 
sible Government had not been put to vote and as such the discussions on the 
latter part of the resolutions and amendments thereon were out of order. It was a 
case of putting the cart before the horse. He said that there was no clear idea 
of responsible government. The word Government was itself a misnomer. The light 
word would be protection. What the people wanted both in British India and Indian 
States was not merely to be policed, but. to be protected in their own land in their 
livelihood, so that they could live a life of self dependent nation. He pleaded fftr 
active efforts being made in the direction of constituting a self-dependent national life 
when he said self-government and Responsible Government would come as night 
followed day. He was not one of those who believed that forcing the Government 
would carry things to any degree. 

Before putting the original resolution as amended, i.e., to support the demand of 
the people of Mysore and Travancore for the immediate establishment of Responsible 
Government the President made a few remarks, about the meaning of Responsible 
Government, He quoted Dicey and other great constitutional writers and said the 
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legal sovereignty should be responsible to the political sovereignty, viz, 
the people. In India, at the present day, in some States there was nothing 
like a free press. There was no right to hold meetings etc. One particular 
State was selected so as to concentrate all available forces, and such a singling out 
did not throw any reflection on the other States. He appealed to the people to 
make a start. 

The resolution was then put to vote and declared carried. 

Federal Constitution 

The following resolution was then moved from the chair and after having been 
seconded and supported, was passed unanimously : 

“That this Conference reaffirms the general principles of federal polity contained 
in the memorandum styled “Dominion constitution for India including the Indian 
Slates” adopted by the South Indian States* People's Conference at Trivandrum in 
1929 , and since adopted by various other public bodies in the States and this 
Conference recommends that the said Memorandum together with all such changes 
as are necessitated by the change of conditions in the country to be taken into con¬ 
sideration along with the scheme adopted by the All-India States' People's Conference 
at Madras and other popular documents in the framing of Swaraj Constitiuion for 
India.” 

Mr. C. N. Narasingha then moved the following resolution :— 

“The Conference declares that if Responsible Government is not introduced on or 
before the 31 st December, 193 I 1 it will have to devise necessary sanctions for the 
enforcement of this demand in such States as may be found ready for action on lines 
similar to those adopted in the rest of India, subject to such changes in the general 
programme as may be necessary to suit the different conditions obtaining in these 
States.” 

Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao seconded resolution. 

Messrs. Ramlal Tiwari, M. S. Ramachar of Kolar and M. Seetharama Sastri 
supported the resolution, observing that the civil disobedience movement should be 
started before the end of 1930 if Responsible Government was not conceded. All 
the speakers wanted that the ultimatum should be given now alone. 

Mr. A. B. Salem, in opposing the above resolution, pointed out that they, by 
passing such a resolution, were only stultifying themselves. They had only a few 
minutes ago passed a resolution to concentrate all theJr forces in a particular State 
and establish Responsible Government. This was no small responsibility. Why 
had they to wait till 1931 . They had to concentrate all their available strength. 
In such a work, they were up against not only the Ruler of the State, but also against 
the mighty power of Britain. If the delegates had any sense of duty, he observed, 
they would carry out the former resolution into action. 

The President also associated himself with the views expressed by the previous 
speaker. 

The proposition was then put to vote and declared lost. 

The following resolution was next moved by Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao :— 

'‘This Conference declares that until a Prince establishes Responsible Govern¬ 
ment and enables his peoples to participate directly in the All-India Federal Consti¬ 
tution, he should not be allowed any of the privileges, which the Princes are looking 
for in connection with any constitutional reforms to be introduced In India 
hereafter.” 

Mr. S. R. S. Raghvan seconded the resolution. Mr. P. B. Ramiah opposed the 
resolution. The resolution was however, carried by a large majority. 

The Patiala Enquiry Committee 

Mr. S. R. S. Raghavan moved a resolution which ran as follows :— 

“This Conference enters its emphatic protest against the manner in which the 
memorial submitted to the Governor-General by certain citizens of the Patiala State 
and the report of the Enquiry Committee of the Indian States' People's Conference 
of Bombay theron called, ‘The indictment of Patiala* have both been dealt with by 
the Government of India.” Mr. Patwardhan of Poona seconded the resolution. 

Prof. Abhyankar then stated that he had not mentioned anything in his Presidential 
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addres on the subject because he was more or less in the position of a concerned party. 
He would confine himself only to the constitutional aspect of the enquiry. In the first 
place, the Government ought to have taken up the threads of the inquiry as was done 
in the case of a police investigation or should have got confirmation through their C.I,D. 
officers. Secondly, Mr. Fitzpartrick who was appointed to conduct the enquiry was 
connected with Patiala for a long time. Various grievances had been placed before 
him in connection with Patiala. His conduct was also indirectly under consideration 
in the course of this enquiry. The speaker would only ask, what prevented the 
Government of India from appointing a judicial officer as they did in some other 
cases such as Nabha. The Patiala Government said that they could not appoint a 
judicial officer. The enquiry made by public body ought to have been recognised 
or at least ought to have been treated on* a par with a police enquiry. The man 
who conducted the enquiry ought to have been a judicial authority. There were so 
many people who were put ii. prison. These persons were the persons who submitted 
the memorial. These people were not allowed to give their evidence. In the course 
of the enquiry conducted by the Committee, it was found that the people were 
unwilliijg to give evidence, because thev feared much. The members of the Com¬ 
mitted had requested that protection should be given to them. But this was not 
complied with. The members of the enquiry challenged the ruler of Patiala to deny 
the allegations and even courted prosecution. Not content with the finding that 
there was no truth in the allegations the Government of India communique said 
that there was a conspiracy to damn the Maharaja in the eyes of his people on the 
part of some persons and some public bodies.The terms of the Fitzpatrick enquiry were 
limited only to the publication of the indictment of Patiala and this statement was 
beyond the terms of reference of that enquiry. The interpreter in the enquiry was an 
employee of the ruler and when objectioii was taken to this procedure, Mr. Fitzpa¬ 
trick said that he knew the language himself. If this was so, the speaker would 
ask, where the necessity was for an interpreter. 

The resolution was declared carried unanimously. 

pRESiDENrs Concluding Remarks 

In concluding the proceedings of the Conference, the President urged the need 
for an intensive agitation so far as the people of the States were concerned. But he 
was sorry to note that there was little indication of any enthusiasm, if such 
enthusiasm could be judged by the audience. He finally appealed to the people 
to work together and lend every help towards the establishment of Responsible 
Government in the States. 

The Conference then closed. 
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